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FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


GERMANY. 
SALES  TO  UNITED  STATES. 
BEDT7CED    AMOUNT  OF  GOODS  DECLABED   THROUGH    CONSULATES. 

In  transmitting  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  values  of  the  declared 
exports  from  Grermany  to  the  United  States  by  consular  districts  for 
the  calendar  years  1907  and  1908  and  the  general  totals  of  the  last 
five  calendar  years,  Consul-General  A.  M.  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  makes 
the  following  comments: 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  for  1908,  namely,  $128,239,064, 
8hov7  a  notable  falling  off  as  compared  with  tlie  two  previous  years, 
beLog  $31,158,286  less  than  in  1907  and  $24,903,945  less  than  in  1906, 
or  a  decrease  of  19.6  and  16.3  per  cent,  respectively.  If  there  had  not 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  exports  of  German  sugar  to  the  United 
States  during  1908,  the  decrease  m  the  value  of  the  exports  of  German 
goo4s  to  our  country  would  have  been  still  more  marked.  According 
to  American  official  statistics,  the  value  of  the  receipts  of  German 
sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  calendar  year  was  $7,220,340. 
as  against  $451,170  during  the  same  period  of  1907,  an  increase  or 
$6,769,170. 

The  falling  off  of  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States  was 
principally  due  to  the  unfavorable  American  monetary  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  German- American  trade  is  improving.  During  the 
month  of  December  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  this 
consulate-general  was  $5^01,010,  as  compared  with  $3,396,509  in  1907, 
an  increase  of  $1^804,501. 

The  following  is  the  retrospect  for  the  last  five  calendar  years: 


Year. 


igoe       $128,239,064 

159,392,340 
153,142,999 


Total  export. 


1007 

IsSl.ll- i    126,133,199 

1964 '    111,240,225 


Increase  or  decrease 
over  previous  year. 


Amount. 


-$31,153,286 
+  6,249,341 
+  27,009,800 
+  14,892,974 


Percent. 


19.6 
4.1 
21.4 
13.4 
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The  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  in  Ger- 
many during  the  past  year  were  as  follows : 


1907. 


Aix  la  Chapelle. 

Barmen 

Berlin  a 

Bremen* 

Breslau 

BronBwick 

ChemnlU 


ooburgr* v» 

Cologne 

Dreraen 

Erfurt,  formerly  Weimar. 

Frankforta 

Hamburga 

Hanover 

Kehl 

LeipziffA 

Magdeburg , 

Mannheima 

Munich , 

Nuremberg 

Plauena , 

Stettin* 

Stuttgart 


Total 169, 892, 840 


t5, 621, 420 

10,809,800 

17,122,866 

2,808,776 

1,823,643 

4,415,110 

15,564,348 

..-..••..ss 

■i.;^^i  1,150 

■■■  7'>..*120 

1.  M.;.'177 

1-  ^<<i..)67 

]^.  ■■■:'-'  174 

1   'I'-.l  J52 

;^.  Ji'J.riSO 

Jl  r-.-.:l80 

■I  .'I-,  .<72 

■v  ■■■:  1 .  m 

1,  PV  .■83 

:./n   574 

r  ,  -  1   .45 

1  :::■■.  67 

1908. 

Gain  or  loss. 

$3,306,654 

-«2, 314, 765 

7,669,181 

-  2,660,619 

13,079,018 

-  4,043,848 

1,765,458 

-  1,043,317 

1,005,263 

-      818,280 

8,  r25, 171 

-  1,289.  WO 

11,186,788 

-  4,377,560 

5,224,198 

-  1,886,190 

2,969,490 

-  1,410,660 

6,017,168 

-      751,462 

881,865 

-      560.813 

TO  '1*8,062 

-  2,461,005 

1 -,-09, 631 

+      614,457 

[.47,968 

-      636,184 

^,.30,422 

-  1,172,258 

^.>fl9,648 

-  2,288,732 

s.-n,240 

-      827,742 

1^68, 956 

-  1,002,665 

1    .23.464 

+        81,331 

.166,788 

-  2,064,686 

v^74  983 

-  2,009,062 

:i.   88,016 

+  2,248,429 

29,653 

-      408,815 

128,239,065 

^31,163,286 

Consulates 

abolished 

July  1,1908. 


Crefeld. 
DOs&eldorf. 


Annaberg 
and  Gla«- 
chau. 

Bamberg. 

Zittau. 
Mayence. 

Freibury. 


Eibenstock. 


o  Including  agencies. 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  IN  HAMBURG. 
HOW  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN   SHIPMENTS  ARE   HANDLED. 

Replying  to  a  correspondent,  Consul-General  Bobert  P.  Skinner 
says  that  Hamburg  is  the  most  important  market  in  the  world  for 
many  classes  of  South  and  Central  American  exports  and  imports. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  this  trade : 

The  great  firms  in  this  city  have  so  extensive  a  commercial  organ- 
ization that  when  business  in  staple  products  is  under  consideration 
their  correspondents  in  South  and  Central  America  send  their  instruc- 
tions to  this  city,  where  orders  are  either  executed  locally  or  trans- 
mitted to  other  great  supply  markets,  such  as  Manchester,  New  York, 
and  Paris.  I  supply  below  information  in  regard  to  certain  West 
Indian  and  Central  American  products : 

IVORY   NUTS    (COROSIS). 

Sa/vanUla  ivory  nuts. — The  very  small  round  nuts  of  very  good 
quality  in  flesh  are  probably  the  best  nuts.  If  not  mixed  with  the 
red  and  unripe  nuts,  as  now  frequently  occurs,  the  prices  would  be 
much  higher  than  these  quotations  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds) :  Good 
and  dry  quality,  19  to  20  marks  ($4.52  to  $4.76) ;  fresh  nuts,  16  to 
18  marks  ($3.80  to  $4.28) ;  mixed  with  red  and  unripe  nuts,  15  to  18 
marks  ($3.57  to  $4.28). 

The  middle  sized  round  nuts  are  not  as  good  in  quality  as  the 
small  nuts,  and  very  often  contain  red  nuts.  The  best  of  this  quality 
are  marked  "  P,"  and  the  prices  for  this  grade  are,  according  to  dry- 
ness of  the  nuts,  from  18  to  20  marks  ($4.28  to  $4.76).  If  they 
should  be  mixed  with  a  lot  of  red  nuts,  the  price  wpuld  only  be 
15  to  17  marks  ($3.57  to  $4.04)  per  50  kilos.      Digitized  bydoogli 
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The  large  nuts,  also  round,  very  often  contain  large  cracks,  and 
vary  in  quality.  The  prices  run,  accordinc  to  the  dryness  of  the 
nuts,  from  14  to  20  marks  ($3.33  to  $4.76).  These  nuts  are  generally 
shipped  in  bast  bags  of  50  kilos.  All  nuts  are  forwarded  here  on 
consignment  and  after  they  have  been  examined  for  dryness  the 
prices  are  fixed. 

Cartagena  ivory  nuts, — ^As  compared  with  Colon  nuts,  these  are 
about  the  poorest  in  quality.  Nevertheless  there  are  among  these 
nuts  also  very  good  qualities  if  they  are  assorted  right,  when  they 
become  as  valuable  as  the  Tumaco  nuts.  The  best  brand  shipped  of 
these  nuts  is  marked  "  H."  The  last  lot  which  arrived  here  was  half 
dry  and  was  sold  at  17^  marks  ($4.16).  The  flesh  of  the  regular 
quality  of  Cartagena  nuts  is  cracked  a  great  deal  and  of  very  coarse 
grade.'  These  nuts  grow  in  a  swampy  district  and  on  arrival  many 
have  germinated,  often  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  The  germinating 
nuts  are  of  no  value,  because  the  flesh  has  changed  their  color. 

As  the  unshelled  nuts  are  always  shipped  in  a  very  fresh  condition, 
it  happens  that  the  bags  are  damaged  a  great  deal  when  they  arrive, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  of  15  per  cent  has  to  be  reckoned  on.  Lately 
they  have  begun  to  shell  the  nuts  in  the  district  of  Cartagena,  and 
shelled  nute  must  be  watehed  for  germinating  kernels.    The  market 

n'  itions  on  December  17  were  as  follows :  Regular  Cartagenas, 
,  12  to  13i  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.21) ;  dry,  13^  to  16  marks  ($3.21 
to  $3.80) ;  "  H,^'  fresh,  15  to  16  marks  ($3.57  to  $3.80) ;  dry,  16  to  18 
marks  ($3.80  to  $4.28):  shelled  Cartagenas,  regular,  21^  to  22} 
marks  ($5.12  to  $5.36) ;  ^'H,"  23  to  25  marks  ($5.47  to  $5.95). 

The  Tumaco  ivory  nuts  shipped  from  the  West  Coast  are  the  best 
nuts  which  are  shipped  from  Colombia.  Unshelled  nuts  were  worth, 
on  December  17,  between  17^  and  19  marks  ($4.17  and  $4.52) ;  the 
flesh  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  conditions  on  which  the  nuts 
are  sold  here  are  as  follows:  3  per  cent  deduction,  1  per  cent  good 
weight;  actual  tare,  2^  per  cent  for  dirt,  1  per  cent  for  cash,  and 
03  mark  (7  cents)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  for  lighterage.  These 
are  all  shipped  on  consignment,  as  nobody  would  buy  them  direct 
because  of  the  risk. 

ALLIGATOR  SKINS. 

The  alligator  skins  from  Colombia  are  from  the  so-called  Cayman 
alligator  and  are  imported  here,  if  they  do  not  contain  holes.  Only 
the  belly  (Bauch)  or  lower  parts  of  the  alligator  are  imported,  as 
the  back  of  the  alligator  can  not  be  tanned  as  in  the  United  States; 
all  backs  are  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  prices  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  alligator :  11  feet  long,  $1.25  to  $1.31 ;  10  feet, 
$1.14  to  $1.20;  9  feet,  98  cents  to  $1.04;  8  feet,  86  cents  to  92  cents; 
7  feet,  75  cents  to  81  cente;  6  feet,  70  cents  to  76  cents;  5  feet,  60 
cents  to  65  cents;  4  feet,  50  cents  to  56  cents. 

The  smallest  size  that  is  wanted  here  is  4  feet,  and  importers  take 
skins  up  to  18  feet  long.  They  are  packed  in  barrels  and  must  be 
salted.  This  article  is  also  shipped  here  on  consignment  and  a  large 
business  can  be  done,  but  all  depends  upon  how  the  skins  have  been 
taken  oflP  the  animals.  Up  to  the  present  most  skins  have  been 
imported  here  from  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  these  are  well-known 
qualities. 

Only  a  few  lots  shipped  from  Central  and  South  America  have 
becai  disposed  of  here,  because  shippers  there  appear  not  to  know 
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how  to  handle  the  goods  properly.  In  the  first  shipment  received 
here  from  Central  America  there  was  not  sufficient  salt  on  the  ^ins 
and  over  45  per  cent  were  damaged  by  moths.  It  is  of  tiie  greatest 
importance  that  the  skins  be  sufficiently  malted. 

COCOANUTS. 

All  cocoanuts  are  sold  at  public  auctions  in  Hamburg.  Such  as 
arrive  from  Colombia,  West  Indies,  and  Africa  are  handled  on  con- 
signment. Ceylon  nuts  are  the  best  and  command  the  highest  prices. 
Trinidad  nuts  stand  next  in  rank.  Colombian  nuts  are  poorly  as- 
sorted, the  bags  are  of  imequal  weighty  and  they  are  not  much  in 
favor.  The  Colombian  nuts,  sold  at  auctions,  should  command  about: 
Extra  large,  100  nuts  weighing  175  pounds,  13  marks  ($3.09) ;  large 
nuts  weighing  162  pounds  per  100,  12  marks  ($2.86) ;  medium  nuts 
weighing  144  pounds  per  100, 10  marks  ($2.38) ;  small  nuts  weighing 
112i  pounds  per  100,  8  marks  ($1.90). 

When  nuts  are  sold  at  auction  within  the  time  limit  during  which 
they  are  permitted  to  lie  on  the  docks  the  cost  of  sale  is  about  7 
per  cent,  out  when  they  go  into  storage  these  costs  increase  to  10 
per  cent,  inclusive  of  commission  and  all  expenses. 

Nuts  are  counted  after  being  sold  and  only  good  nuts  are  ac- 
cepted. It  is  best  to  ship  cocoanuts  before  fresh  fruit  comes  into 
market    Thereafter  the  demand  closes  entirely. 

TORTOISE  SHELLS. 

Tortoise  shells  from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  are 
all  known  as  "  West  Indies  shells."  These  goods  are  only  accepted 
on  consignment,  as  shippers  do  not  assort  them  according  to  quality. 
One  tortoise,  for  example,  may  supply  two,  three,  or  even  more  differ- 
ent grades  of  shell.  The  market  is  now  quiet,  and  prices  run  from 
15  to  25  marks  ($3.57  to  $5.95)  per  one-half  kilo  (1.10  pounds).  Con- 
ditions of  sale  are  as  follows:  The  price  is  net  per  one-half  kilo,  from 
which  is  deducted  3  per  cent — one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  good  weight, 
1  per  cent  for  cash,  and  1^  per  cent  for  brokerage  and  assorting  ex- 
penses. There  is  a  demand  for  light  yellow  and  light  red-back 
pieces,  and  these  command  good  prices. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN   WOOD. 

The  last  shipments  of  mahogany  and  cedar  logs  from  Colombia 
were  of  such  poor  quality  that  buyers  are  discouraged.  As  much  as 
$31.63  to  $38.93  has  been  paid  for  these  logs,  which  turned  out  badly 
on  account  of  worm  holes.  There  seems  to  be  a  local  overstock  of 
mahogany  of  all  kinds.  Lignimi-vitae  is  little  known.  Ebony  can 
be  used  in  a  very  small  way  and  prices  are  low.  Boxwood,  known  as 
"  Zapatero,"  is  received  here  from  Venezuela,  but  not  from  Colombia. 
Present  approximate  values  for  hardwoods  are  as  follows:  Mahogany, 
$19.46  to  $29.15;  lignum- vitse,  $7.29  to  $12.16;  ebony,  $7.29  to  $12.16, 
all  per  ton. 

Balsam  tolu  is  offered  here  by  first  hands  at  1.7  marks  (40  cents) 
per  kilo,  less  2i  per  cent  discount,  packed  in  large  tins  of  20  kilos 
(44.4  pounds) . 

Ipecacuanha  root,  "  Cartagena,"  is  offered  here  by  first  hands  at 
9.5  marks  ($2.26)  per  kilo,  less  2^  per  cent  discount. 

Gum  copal,  "  Demarara,"  in  case  this  article  could  also  be  ex- 
ported from  Colombia,  the  price  here  is  from  120  marks  ($28.56)  to 
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140  marks  ($33.32)  per  100  kilos,  whereas  the  ordinary  Colombian 
quality  is  rated  at  65  marks  ($15.47)  to  70  marks  ($16.66)  per  100 
kilos,  as  to  quality. 
Prices  are  to  be  understood  c.  i.  f .  Hamburg,  reweighed  here. 

PINE  PRODUCTS,  OILS.  AND  CAKE. 
HAMBURG   MARKETS  FOR  ROSIN,  TURPENTINE,  TALLOW,  LARD,  ETC. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  Consul-General  Skinner,  under  date  of 
December  16,  gives  the  following  German  market  particulars  con- 
cerning a  number  of  ^Vmerican  articles  of  export : 

Rosin  is  free  of  duty  in  Grermany.  Prices  quoted  to-day,  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds)  at  Hamburg  warehouses,  are  as  follows:  B,  C, 
$3.45;  D,  $3.46:  E,  $3.47;  F,  $3.48;  G,  $3.50:  H,  $3.90;  J,  $4.49;  K, 
$5.55;  M,  $6;  N,  $6.46;  W,  G,  $6.68;  W,  $6.80.  Hamburg  is  the 
chief  importing  center  of  Europe  of  these  articles.  Import  statistics 
follow : 


Tom 

Value 

Arenge  value  per  220  pounds. , 


1907. 


79,496 

94,133,788 

$52.36 


No  turpentine  statistics  are  available.  This  article  is  on  the  Grer- 
man  free  list.    To-day's  prices  are  $13.68  per  220  pounds. 

Tallow  is  dutiable  at  tie  rate  of  59.5  cents  per  220  pounds.  To- 
day's prices  are:  Soap  qualities,  $14.75  to  $15.35;  edible,  $15.47  to 
$16.18;  fine,  $16.42  to  $19.04,  all  per  220  pounds.  Hamburg  importa- 
tion statistics  follow: 


rons 

Value 

Average  value  per  ton . 


1906. 


6,762 

$1,016,346 

$149.94 


1907. 


7,316 

$1,176,129 

$161.84 


Lard  is  dutiable  at  the  general  rate  of  $2.97  per  220  pounds,  or  the 
conventional  rate  of  $2.38.  American  imports  pay  the  lower  rate 
named.  To-day's  Hamburg  prices  are:  Spot,  neutral,  first  quality, 
$29.75  to  $30.94;  seconds,  known  as  "imitation  neutral,"  $24.99  to 
$26.18  per  220  pounds.    Hamburg  importation  statistics: 


1906. 

1907. 

Tons 

78,478 

$15,407,682 

$195.16 

68,554 

Value 

$12,591,827 

ATezagc  price  per  ton 

$214.20 

Cotton  and  all  other  oil  meal  and  cakes  are  free  of  duty 
many.    Hamburg  importation  statistics  follow : 

in  Ger- 

1906. 

1907. 

Tons 

118,581 

$4,146,424 

$35.70 

139, 245 

Vahie...       .             

$%  737,037 

Average  value  per  ton 

$33.32 

Grerman  linseed  cake  is  quoted  to-day,  for  delivery  at  Hamburg 
from  January  to  April,  1909,  at  $36.17  to  $36.41  per  ton;  May,  1909, 
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to  May,  1910,  $34.03  to  $34.27  per  ton.  German  cotton  cake  is  quoted 
at  $20.23  to  $21.42,  and  American  cake  (ground)  $31.41  to  $30.94  if 
from  New  Orleans.  No  buyers  are  making  offers  at  these  prices, 
holding  out  for  $29.75  to  $30.22. 

S'he  addresses  of  Hamburg  importers  of  all  the  goods  mentioned 
r.  Skinner's  report  are  filed  for  public  reference  with  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.] 

ITALY. 

TRADE  RETURNS. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT — AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

From  official  statistics,  Consul-General  James  A.  Smith,  of  Genoa, 
says  that  it  appears  that  the  combined  value  of  Italy's  foreign  trade, 
exclusive  of  precious  metals,  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1908  was 
$735,129,000,  of  which  $474,000,000  consisted  of  imports  and 
$261,129,000  of  exports.    He  analyzes  the  statistics  as  follows: 

As  a  total,  these  fimires  show  a  gain  of  $1,640,500  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  Imports  increased  by 
$12,931,000,  but  exports  declined  $11,290,500.  In  the  order  of  their 
importance,  the  principal  articles  of  import  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Cotton  (rew) $45,702,000 

Machinery  and  railway  vehiclea 45, 448, 000 

Coal 41,802.000 

Cereals 86,599,000 

8ilk(raw) 20,728,000 

Lumber 19,801,800 

Woolandhair I  15,690,900 

Iron  (Borapand  pig) 9,302.600 

Hide9(raw) I  8,646,400 

Copper  7,025,200 


Stockflsh. 
Silk  cocoons  . 
Horses 


6,5(M,100 
0,426,900 
6,040,900 


I 


Seeda 

Oils  (mineral) 

Tobacco 

PhoHpbate  (mineral) 
Colors  and  vamishea 

Coffee 

Greases 

Sulphate  of  copper  . . 

Wood  pulp 

Nitrate  of  Boda  (raw) 

Precious  stones 

Jute  (raw) 

Rubber  (crude) 


16,075,900 
4,921.600 
4.489,000 
4,361,800 
8.860,000 
8,709,100 
8,612,600 
8,126.600 
2,933,600 
2,702,000 
2,702,000 
2,647.600 
2,509,000 


GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  IMPORTS. 

Comparing  the  results  obtained  with  the  same  period  of  last  year 
an  increase,  with  the  amount  thereof,  of  imports  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  Cattle,  $4,882,900 ;  boilers,  machinery  and  parts  of, 
$4,709,200;  horses,  $3,609,100;  wood  (timber)  for  construction, 
$2,431,800;  stockfish,  $1,968,600;  iron  and  steel  works,  $1,254,500; 
phosphate  (mineral),  $1,254,500;  sulphate  of  copper,  $1,158,800; 
cheese,  $1,080,800;  dried  vegetables,  $926,400;  silk  (raw),  $926,400; 
copper,  manufactures  of,  $926,400;  heating  apparatus,  $907,100;  oats, 
$714,100;  wool,  natural  and  washed,  $694,800;  glassware  and  bottles, 
$656,200. 

Imports  of  the  following  articles  showed  a  falling  off  to  the  eirt^ent 
given:  Wheat,  $10,383,400;  cotton,  $3,647,700;  silk  cocoons, 
$2,807,800;  railway  cars,  $2,509,000;  precious  stones,  $1,930,000;  min- 
erals, $1,312,400;  iron  scrap,  $887,800;  sugar,  $829,900;  iron  and  steel 
bars,  $675,500;  copper  in  pig,  $656,200;  automobiles,  $636,900;  iron 
railway  ties,  $579,000. 

CHANGES  IN  EXPORTS. 

There  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  exportation  of  the  following 
articles:  Fruits  (dried),  $2,123,000;  hides  (raw),  $l,814,200j^  wine 
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in  casks,  $1,644,000;  eggs,  $1,058,900;  automobiles,  $1,312,400;  silk, 
manufactures  of,  $829,900;  human  hair,  $810,600;  sulphur,  $733,400; 
pneumatic  tires,  $733,400;  vegetables,  fresh,  $636,900;  grapes,  fresh, 
$617,600;  mother-of-pearl  (raw  and  worked),  $617,600 ;  hemp  (raw), 
$501,800;  gloves  (kid),  $482,500;  tobacco,  manufactures  of,  $443,900. 

The  extent  to  which  the  exportation  of  certain  principal  articles 
declined  is  shown  by  the  following:  Silk  (raw),  $4,516,200;  cotton, 
manufactures  of,  ^,088,000;  fruits,  fresh,  $2,431,800;  silk,  dyed, 
$2,123,000;  cattle,  $1,852,800;  fruits  and  preserved  vegetables, 
$965,000;  sUk  waste,  $849,200;  cheese,  $772,000;  coral,  manufactures 
of,  $772,000;  furniture,  $752,700;  cotton  thread,  $752,700;  seeds, 
$759,000. 

The  value  of  importation  of  precious  metals  during  the  period 
mentioned  was  $34,547,000,  a  decrease  from  the  figures  of  the  previ- 
ous year  of  $26,248,000.  Exports  of  these  amounted  to  $2,952,900,  an 
advance  over  the  first  ten  months  of  1907  of  $2,123,000. 

PURCHASES  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  into  Italy  from  the  United  States  for  the  nine  months 
January  1  to  September  30, 1908,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Aotomobiles 

Cereals 

Chemical  products. , 
Coal. 


I'" 


Copper,  brasN,  and  bronze . 

Copper,  sulphate  of 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Fteb. 


Greases 

Hides  and  leatht^r,  uiul  manufac- 
tures of 

Lard 

Lead,  raw 

Lumber  and  timber 


123.160 
5,126,466 
661,823  I 
106,343 
4,561,450 
176,016  I 
28,431,023 
538,084 
789,370  , 
1,1M,389  li 

212,686 

415,336  I 

872,297 

2,066,608   , 


Machinery  and  parts  of 

Meata,  salted,  and  bacon 

Mineral  oils 

Mineral  phosphate 

Minerals,  nonmetallic 

Paraffin 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude  and 

worked 

Scientific  instruments 

Staves 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$2,053,134 

1,357,948 

2,289,366 

893,976 

214,280 

455,480 

71.608 

538.856 

420,938 

3,119,845 

2,466,154 


68, 446, 576 


SHIPMENTS  TO   UNITED  STATES. 


The  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  for  the  nine  months 
January  1  to  September  30,  1908,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Art,  objects  of 

Automobiles 

Braids,  straw 

Calcium  citrate 

Cheese 

Chemical  products 

Cofal,  raw  and  worked , 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Flour  and  pastes 

Pmits  and  vegetables,  preserved 

Fmlu,  dried 

Fomituieand  other  man ufacturesof 

wood 

Gloves  and  shoes 

Hair,  horse 

Hair,  human v... 

Hat* 

Hemp,  flax,  and  jute,  manufoctureii 

of 

Hemp,  raw  and  carded 

Hides,  raw 


Value. 


$268,463 
484,044 
143,692 
764, 473 

1,421,445 

439,654 

78,165 

234,495 

2,811,561 
221,757 
M3,488 

156,137 

66,163 

77,972 

283,617 

5U,064 

128, 152 
601,967 
389,088 


Articles. 


Leather  and  manufactures  of,  other 
than  shoes 

Machinery  and  parts  of 

Marble  and  alabaster,  raw  and  worked . 

Oils,  essential,  orange,  lemon,  berga- 
mot 

Oil,  olive 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Paper  and  books 

Silk,  raw  and  waste 

Silk,  textiles  and  ribbons 

Silk,  other  manufactures  of 

Sulphur 

Tanning  material,  sumach 

Tartar,  crude 

Tomato-paste 

Wine 

Wool  and  wool  waste 

All  other  articles 


Total . . . 


Value. 


$24,318 

16,440 

661,401 

827,391 

2,114,122 

1,367,406 

172, 156 

12,268,238 

606,213 

21,809 

190,298 

136,837 

467,832 

554,489 

634,391 

46,820 

1,617,173 


80,681,030 


Digit^zedlfyVJ^Oy  IC 
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AMERICAN  PURCHASES. 

DECLARED  SHIPMENTS  THROUGH  OONSUIiATES  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  several  consular  districts 
of  Austria,  exclusive  of  Hungary,  to  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  years  1906, 1907,  and  1908  is  given  by  Consul-General  W.  A. 
Rublee,  of  Vienna,  in  the  following  table : 


District. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Carlsbad $1,649,208 

Prague 2,328,186 

Reichenberg 8, 187, 876 

Trieste 1,806,368 

Vienna 6, 189, 1*24 

Total 15,155,767 


$1,663,805 
8,214.850 
8,330,081 
1,030,765 
7,194.626 


$1,179,848 
3,590,177 
2,201,580 
1,027, 1«8 
5,060.090 


16,434,127       13,058,893 


The  decrease  during  1908,  as  compared  with  1907,  amounting 
to  $3,375,284,  reduces  the  value  of  exports  to  about  what  it  was 
in  1905. 

FINLAND. 

INCREASED  TRADE. 

EXTENT    OF    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    AND    POPULATION    STATISTICS. 

Official  statistical  data  covering  the  commerce  of  Finland  with 
Russia  and  foreign  countries  during  1907  recently  published  have 
l)een  summarized  by  Consul  James  W.  Bagsdale,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
as  follows: 

The  total  fi^re  of  exports  and  imports  amoimts  to  644,400,000 
marks  (Finnish  mark=19.3  cents),  showing  an  increase  of  50,000,000 
against  1906.  The  customs  dues  amounted  to  50,473,702  marks, 
against  47,770,889  marks  in  1906.  The  total  exports  from  Finland 
amounted  to  265,400,000  marks,  and  the  imports  to  379,000,000 
marks. 

Germany  occupies  first  place  in  the  commercial  relations  with 
Finland,  which  imported  German  goods  to  the  amount  of  152,900,000 
marks  and  exported  Finnish  raw  materials  to  the  amount  of  30,500,- 
000  marks.  Next  comes  Russia,  which  imported  to  the  amount  of 
110,800,000  marks  (mostly  cereals  and  raw  materials),  and  exported 
to  the  amount  of  Y2,900,000  rubles  (chiefly  manufactured  j^oods). 
Other  imports  and  exports  of  Finland  are  shown  by  the  foflowing 
table: 


Great  Britain, 

Fwmce 

Belgium —  . 


Exported 
to. 


Marks. 
84,000,000 
25,600,000 
12,000,000 


Imported 
from. 


Marks. 

45,000,000 

4.500,000 

8,000,000 


Spain  .... 
Sweden . . 
Denmark 


Exported 
to. 


Marks. 
7,400,000 
9,000.000 
8,800,000 


Imported 
from. 


Marks. 

2,100.000 
19,400,000 
26,800,000 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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TURKEY. 

COMMERCE  AT  SALONIKI. 

MODERN   FACILITIES  FOR  DOINQ  BUSINESS   AT  TURKISH  FORT. 

Consul  Evan  E.  Young  supplies  the  following  commercial  informa- 
tion concerning  Saloniki,  one  of  Turkey's  leading  ports  of  entry : 

Saloniki,  a  port  city  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population 
of  some  140,000,  diviaed  among  the  various  nationalities  represented 
here  as  follows:  Jews,  80,000;  Turks,  including  the  army,  20,000; 
Greeks,  20,000;  Bulgarians,  5,000;  forei^ers  and  various  nationali- 
ties, 15,000.  Commercially,  the  city  is  ^omg  ahead  with  rapid  strides, 
the  volume  of  trade  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  increasing  yearly. 

Saloniki  is  not  difficult  of  access  to  Europeans;  a  jimction  railroad 
line  connects  this  city  with  Constantinople,  trains  making  the  trip, 
which  takes  about  twenty-four  hours,  three  times  weekly.  The 
Chemins  de  Fer  Orienteaux  connect  Saloniki  by  rail  with  Budapest, 
where  one  can  change  for  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  continue  to  Faris 
through  Vienna.  The  trip  from  Hamburg  to  Saloniki  by  rail  takes 
about  two^  and  one-half  days,  and  from  Paris  the  time  is  about  the 
same.  A  junction  line  also  runs  from  Saloniki  to  Monastir,  a  city  in 
the  interior  of  Macedonia.  Ee^lar  passenger  and  freight  steamers 
sailing  from  Naples,  Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Piraeus  for  Constantinople 
and  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  always  call  at  Saloniki. 

The  banking  facilities  of  the  place  are  adequate:  The  Iipperial 
Ottoman,  Banque  d'Orient,  Banque  de  Mytilene,  and  Banque  d'Athfene 
all  have  branches  at  this  place,  while  the  main  offices  of  the  Banque 
d'Salonique  are  located  in  this  city.  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  desiring  information  in  reference  to  the  financial  standing 
and  reliability  of  local  houses  can  easily  secure  the  same  by  a  letter  or 
inquiry  to  any  of  these  banks. 

TROLLEYS  AND  POST-OFFICES — FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Electric  trams  have  recently  been  installed  by  a  private  company 
(the  cars  being  manufactured  by  a  Philadelphia  concern),  while 
numerous  cabs  and  carriages  are  always  to  be  found.  The  principal 
streets  of  the  city  are  paved  and  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  In 
the  way  of  postal  facilities  besides  the  Turkish,  the  French,  English, 
Italian,  ana  Austrian  Governments  have  post-offices  at  this  place. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  district  are  tobacco,  skins,  opium, 
cheese,  wool,  and  cocoons.  Among  the  chief  imports  should  be  men- 
tioned cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  and  oleo  oil,  starch,  sugar, 
flour,  shoes,  and  rubber  overshoes. 

In  addition  to  tobacco,  for  the  quality  of  which  this  section  is  noted, 
the  principal  agricultural  crops  are  wheat,  com,  barley,  cotton,  and 
opium.  There  are  no  factories  of  importance  in  operation  here  other 
than  several  cotton-spinning  plants  whose  output  is  consumed  by  local 
demands. 

A  careful  investigation  recently  made  by  this  office  into  the  condi- 
ti(m  of  American  trade  convinces  me  that  a  good  opening  awaits 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters.  Persistent,  intelligent  in- 
terest and  effort  are  needed.  The  matter  of  the  possible  extension 
and  increase  of  our  trade  in  this  district  is  receiving  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  this  office,  and  will  be  treated  at  greater  length  in  special 
reports  to  be  submitted  from  time  to  time.  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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CHINA. 

TRADE  OF  CHEFOO. 

STATISTICS  SHOW   THE  RELATIVE   STANDING  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

Vice-Consul  C.  L.  L.  Williams  sends  from  Chefoo  the  following 
report  prepared  by  A.  W.  Gilbert  of  the  consulate  there,  on  the  trade 
of  that  northern  Chinese  port: 

The  returns  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs  for  1907  show  that 
Chefoo  deals  in  82  of  the  149  articles  of  export;  that  Chefoo  ranks 
tenth  in  value  of  original  export  from  each  district,  exporting  about 
24  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  ranks  twelfth  in  value  of  direct  foreign 
trade,  sending  out  about  1^  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  exports. 

Of  the  Qol  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  Chefoo 
receives  241  and  ranks  twelfth — with  a  receipt  of  about  1^  per  cent 
of  the  total.  In  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  received  as  to  the 
import  and  export  market,  a  compilation  has  been  carefully  prepared. 
rXhis  list  of  articles  is  on  file  for  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

The  export  returns  for  the  second  quarter  of  1908  show  a  good 
increase  over  1907  in  the  export  of  silk  and  vermicelli,  the  latter 
being  a  native  product  (indigenous)  of  Chefoo.  In  imports,  opium 
fell  oflf  over  60  per  cent  wnen  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1907.  American  shirtings,  jeans,  and  oil  show  a  con- 
tinued steady  growth,  as  have  also  Japanese  drills,  cotton  yam, 
and  matches,  Japan  having  no  competitor  in  matches  or  coal. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  quarter's  trade  was  weaker  than  in 
1907 ;  but  the  recent  visit  of  the  governor  has  created  fresh  hopes  of 
some  definite  steps  being  taken  m  the  near  future  toward  railway 
communication  with  the  interior. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  Chinese 
ports  during  the  quarter  ending  June,  1908,  in  comparison  with  the 
same  period  in  previous  years,  were  as  follows : 


Description  of  goods. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Shirtings,  gray,  plain: 

American pieces. . 

English do 

Japanese do 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain: 

American do 

English do 

Indian do 

Japanese do 

ShlrtingH,  white,  plain: 

American do 

Dutch do 

EngliRh do 

Drills: 

American do 

Dutch do 

English do 

Japanese do 

Jeans: 

American do 

Dutch do 

English do 

T-cloths: 

English do 

Indian do 

Japanese do 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins do 

Chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints do 

Printed  drills,  furnitures,  and  twills do 


1905. 


177,925 

10,670 

1,000 

19,980 


11,490 
11,326 
16, 179 
4,927 


1906. 


5,140 

16,869 

300 

194,105 
14,107 

580 
8,600 


3,012 

73,480 

87,673 

130 

4,205 

2,380 

1,920 
1,400 
17,836 

32,843 
750 
27,039 
16,350 
14,531 
4,009 


1907. 


8,940 
11,646 


177,847 
10,382 
1,200 
4,980 


350 
49,424 

19,095 

340 

5,205 

1,000 

2,060 

80 

15,600 

26,426 
130 
16,498 
14,920 
11,468 
780 


1906. 


10,875 

17.880 

180 

100,091 

12,110 

800 

600 

100 

870 

57,206 

9,375 


996 
6,940 

2,845 

1,330 

15,871 

19,592 
100 
10,560 
18,687 
4,762 
1,052 
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Description  of  goodfi. 


COTTON  GOOD6— continued. 

Printed  T-cloths pieces. 

OottoD: 

Italians,  plain,  fast  black do... 

Italians,  plain,  colored do... 

Lastings,  plain do... 

Italians,  dgnred do... 

I.a8tine8,  ngnred do. . . 

Dyed  shirtings: 

Figured do... 

Plain do... 

Dyed  Turkey-red  cambrics do. . . 

Dyed  Turkey-red  shirtings do. . . 

Cotton  Spanish  stripes do. . . 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards. 

Handkerchief dozens. 

Handkerchief,  Japanese do. . . 

Towels do... 

Towels,  Japanese do . . . 

Cotton  yam: 

English pounds. 

Indian do... 

Japanese do. . . 

CHINESE  COTTON  OOOD6.a 

Sheetings,  Shanghai pieces. 

Ootton  yam pounds. 

WOOLEN  A^  COTTON  MIXTURES. 

Union  Italian  cloth,  plain  and  figured pieces. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Oamlets,  English pieces. 

Cloth: 

Broad,  medium,  and  habit yards. 

RuMian do... 

Lastings,  plain,  figured,  and  creped pieces. 

Long  ells do... 

Spanish  stripes yards. 

METALB. 

Iron: 

Bars pounds. 

Nail  rod do... 

Sheets  and  plates do . . . 

Wire do... 

Old do... 

Lead,  inpigra do... 

Quicksilver. do... 

Steel: 

Foreign do . . . 

Native do... 

Tin.  slabs,  and  tinned  plates do. . . 

White  metal do... 

FOREIGN  SUNDRIES. 

Basins: 

Enameled dozens. 

Tin gross. 

Buttons,  bra«s  and  fancy do. . . 

Candles pounds . 

Coal: 

Gardiif ^ tons. 

Japan do... 

Djrea value  in  gold. 

Flour pounds. 

Ginseng,  Korean do. . . 

Indigo,  liquid do... 

Matches grcMs. 

Matches,  Japan mille. 

Needles do. . . 

Kerosene  oil: 

American gallons. 

Russian do... 

E»per pounds. 

Pepper,  black do... 

Rice do... 

Sapanwood do... 

Sugar 

Brown  and  white do. . . 

Refined do. . . 

Candy do... 


1905. 


5,520 

14,645 
19,277 
1.664 
10,824 
10,495 

1,672 

2,119 

6,740 

16,869 

294 

34,617 

17,649 

1,866 

34,552 

13,185 

51,733 
1,165.933 
2,898,000 


700 
535,067 


517 


140 

156 
868 
338 
420 
663 


907,867 
1,160,933 

297,733 

203,467 
8,769,733 

165,333 
6,933 

502,933 

82.933 

207,600 

8,533 


3,326 

10,432 

26,315 

255,333 


1906. 


17,781 
160,951 
838,400 
107,211 
989,067 


781,978 
76,368 

521,500 
316,900 
5H800 
191,067 
4,933 
120,000 

12,779,467 
4,665,067 
1,078,933 


7,031 

22,694 
20,594 

1,254 
16,625 

9,966 

934 
1,521 
10,244 
17,498 

440 
45.988 
6,707 

738 
28,816 
14,811 

18,400 

704,667 

3,516,933 


I 


826,183 

1,060 

60 
5,064 


1,360 
851 


1,188.938 
1,724,267  I 
233.800  ' 
221,783  i 
8,661,867 
800,133 
7,067 

677,833 

13,200 

165,767 

4.000 


6,246 

956 

19,646 

163,200 


30,336 
$110,905 
1,765,600 


1,066,533 

390 

476,689 

46,790 

1,872,400 
196,750 
764,267 
105,867 
11,200 
25,433 

15,176,543 

2,666,783 

877,888 


1907. 

1908. 

8,426 

2,141 

10,673 

4.676 

19,341 

18.029 

730 

70 

10,744 

11,194 

4,978 

4,612 

350 

724 

26,269 

2,050 

642 

86,085 

5,711 

285 

26,682 

7,010 

20.988 

808,800 

1.405,838 


734,883 


90 


96 


8,787 
897 
100 
636 
646 


98,600 
815,867 
316,933 
155,067 
2,943,867 
133,600 

22,800 

281,383 

3,733 

88,800 

4,800 


3,690 

589 
14.315 
123,867 

3,761 

27,818 

819,534 

7,634,400 

27 

795,600 

150 

386,548 

25,300 

1,851,690 


320,533 

65,067 

1,068,000 

106,850 

6,366,800 

8,450,000 

644,667 


521 

825 

20,768 

4,530 

122 
21,633 
11,366 

820 
17,711 
6,623 

820 

402,800 

2,286,067 


6,680 
517,788 


47 

2,975 
144 
260 
465 

8,876 


241,788 

628,667 
175,467 
89,600 
2,731,738 
174,983 
4,400 

844,667 
18,467 
61,200 
4,400 


8,029 

690 

7,810 

76,600 


23,148 

«26,670 

4,707,467 


276,133 

460 

805,622 

21,632 

3,101,190 


153,467 

178, 138 

6,488.783 

13,200 

7,971.300 

1,966,400 

458.600 


•  Steam  factory  products. 
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CHINESE  IMPORT  TRADE. 
STATISTICS  SHOW  AN   INCREASE   IN   FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

The  Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  have  published  the  trade 
returns  for  the  third  quarter  (July-September)  of  1908.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  40  ports  amounted  to  8,552,712  haikwan  or  customs 
taels  (now  worth  aoout  61  cents  each),  an  increase  of  137,976  taels, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  when 
39  ports  were  included,  but  a  decrease  of  782,966  taels  compared  with 
the  third  quarter  of  1906.  It  is  a  welcome  sign  to  note  that  Shang- 
hai's revenue  in  the  period  under  review  shows  a  slight  increase,  and 
good  increases  are  also  exhibited  at  Antung,  Dairen,  Newchwang, 
Kiao-chow,  Chungking,  Changsha,  Hankow,  Chinkiang,  Swatow, 
Canton,  and  Wuchow.  The  principal  ports  with  a  decline  are 
Tientsin,  Kiukiang,  Nanking,  Hangchow,  Foochow,  and  Amoy.  The 
shipping  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  is  jpractically  stationary  at 
something  over  ten  and  a  half  millions.  Opium  imports  increased 
3,700  piculs  (picul=133i  pounds).  Regaraing  yam  imports,  the 
Indian  article  alone  shows  an  increase  of  23,000  piculs,  while  the 
Japanese  trade  fell  74,000  and  the  British  7,000  piculs.  American 
kerosene  oil  supplies  rose  from  32,000,000  to  the  enormous  total  of 
54,000,000  gallons;  Sumatra  oil  imports  increased  4,P00,000,  while 
the  Borneo  article  declined  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000  gallons.  Tea 
exports  fell  14,000  piculs,  and  silk  increased  16,000  piculs. 


Porte. 


Antung 

Tatungkow.. 

Dairen 

Newchwang. 
Chinwangtao 

Tientsin , 

Chefoo 

Kiao-chow  . . 
Chungking.. 

lehang  

Shaid 

Changsha 

Yochow 

Hankow 

Kiukiang 

Wuhu 

Nanking 

Chinkiang 

Shanghai 

Soochow 

Hangchow  . . 
Ningpo 


Revenue. 


Taelt. 

29,771 
859 

72,887 
229,599 

25,068 
591,966 
169,776 
229,532 
132,883 
6,484 
6,214 

61,362 

11,948 
868,514 
221,673 
184,468 

32,271 

343,902 

J,407,9&4 

86.919 
242, 186 
231,998 


Shipping 
entered. 


Tons. 

41,495 

190 

297,406 

197,349 

58,461 

282, 143 

M3,233 

126,203 

10,063 

54,500 

91,763 

101,116 

217,671 

673, 426 

802,585 

816.688 

777,962 

895,509 

2,159,859 

40,426 

89,029 

231,982 


Porte. 


Revenue. 


Shipping 
entered. 


Wenchow 

Santuao 

Foochow 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Canton 

Kongmoon 

Kamshui 

Wuchow 

Nanning 

Kiungcnow 

Pakhoi 

Kowloon 

Lappa 

Lungchow 

Mengt8Z 

Szemao 

Tengyueh 

Total 

Total  in  1907 


Tad». 

Ton%. 

24,a58 

15,343 

49,710 

9,648 

252,490 

175,865 

208,004 

306,285 

391,392 

880,341 

8«0,423 

660,927 

39,044 

125,087 

63,699 

138,001 

156,059 

63,262 

16,786 

2,635 

76,400 

119,461 

39,747 

36,206 

80,486 

77,119 

108,664 

1,347 

662 

50,483 

281 

6.946 

8,552,712  , 
8,414,786 


10,661,226 
10,722,885 


CUBA. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

EACH  SECTION  OF  THE  ISLAND  SHOULD  BE  EXPLOITED. 

Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Wolcott,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  necessity  of  canvassing  the  trade  of  the  island  by 
districts  instead  of  confining  all  eflforts  therefor  to  Habana : 

A  writer  in  the  January  number  of  an  American  trade  publication 
makes  the  following  statement :  "  Commercially  speaking,  Habana  is 
the  last  and  only  word  in  connection  with  business  in  Cuba." 

While  it  is  not  thought  that  the  foregoing  statement  represents  the 
general  opinion  of  American  exporters,  it  is  believed  that  they  give 
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too  little  attention  to  the  trade  of  this  section  of  Cuba.  Of  course, 
many  times  it  is  not  possible  for  salesmen  who  visit  Habana  to  make 
ihe  trip  across  the  island,  but  they  should  not  be  deterred  in  so  doing 
by  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  trade  of  the  provincial  cities  is  not 
worthy  of  their  attention,  nor  rest  secure  in  the  thought  that  they 
have  accomplished  their  mission  in  Cuba  when  they  have  visited 
Habana  and  established  general  agencies  there.  Salesmen  represent- 
ing European  firms  come  to  this  city  and  spend  a  week  or  more  in 
studying  trade  conditions,  thoroughly  informing  themselves  as  to 
local  demands  and  establishing  trade  connections. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  Cuba  is 
controlled  b^  Habana  firms,  it  is  not,  by  anj  means,  true  of  all  lines, 
and  it  is  believed  that  much  valuable  trade  is  lost  to  American  manu- 
facturers by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  Habana  is  canvassed  by 
their  salesmen  thejr  consider  that  a  trip  over  the  rest  of  the  island  is 
not  worth  their  while.  According  to  statistics  obtained  from  the  local 
custom-house,  there  was  imported  into  this  port  during  1907  over 
$1,600,000  worth  of  textiles  alone,  of  which  only  about  7  j)er  cent 
came  irom  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that  more  of  this  valu- 
able trade  should  have  been  secured  by  American  manufacturers. 

This  section  of  Cuba  is  at  least  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
island  in  commercial  growth,  and  American  exporters  will  do  well  not 
to  neglect  the  trade  here.  American  salesmen  who  visit  Santiago  are 
urged  to  call  upon  the  consul,  who  will  render  them  all  assistance 
consistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office. 


BRAZIL. 

DECREASED  TRADE. 

REDUCTION  IN  BOTH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

*  The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1908  shows 
more  of  a  decrease  both  in  imports  and  exports  than  even  the  first 
three  months'  figures  have  shown.  In  making  this  statement,  Con- 
sul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  says: 

The  Brazilian  bureau  of  statistics  has  issued  a  brief  memorandum, 
without  comment,  giving  the  total  of  the  figures  for  imports  com- 
pared with  the  ten-montti  record  of  the  two  years  previous  and*  the 
figures  for  exports  covering  the  principal  classes  of  articles  sent  out 
of  the  coimtry.  The  total  imports  for  the  year  up  to  the  end  of 
October  amount  to  $144,829,195,  as  compared  with  $161,529,760  and 
$127430,351  in  the  same  periods  of  1907  and  1906.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  the  ten  months  of  1908  amounted  to  $166,485,972,  as  com- 
Eared  with  $227,681,344  and  $195,923,060  in  1907  and  1906.  The 
Btlance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Brazil,  therefore,  for  the  ten  months 
of  the  year  1908  amounts  to  $21,656,777,  as  compared  with  $66,151,584 
in  1907  and  $68,792,709  in  1906,  such  balances  representing  the  fund 
from  which  or  by  which  Brazil  pays  its  foreign  obligations,  including 
interest  on  its  national  and  state  debts. 

THE  AMERICAN  SALES  LOSSES. 

In  the  matter  of  imports  no  details  are  given,  but  from  current 
business  knowledge  it  seems  that  the  falling  off  has  been  fairly  gen- 
eral both  in  the  nature  of  the  imports  and  in  the  countries  Som 
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which  the  imports  come.  From  the  United  States  there  has  been 
a  large  falling  off  in  imports  of  flour,  cotton  goods,  electrical  goods, 
general  machinery,  building  hardware,  sewing  machines,  lard!  tur- 
pentine, and  lumber,  the  falling  off  in  lard  being  exceptionally 
great,  as  was  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  that  commodity  in  1907 
over  the  year  before.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  of  the  im- 
port situation  is  that  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  imports 
m  the  ten  months  of  $16,700,565  there  was  practically  no  decrease, 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  and  actually  a  small  increase 
for  the  first  three  months.  The  loss  therefore  occurred  in  the  six 
months  ended  October  31  and  represents  constantly  increasing  losses 
in  the  import  trade.  Inasmuch  as  the  currency  of  Brazil  depends 
upon  a  safe  balance  between  imports  and  much  larger  exports,  this 
decrease  in  imports,  while  discouraging  to  Brazilian  trade  from  one 
view  point,  is  in  itself  cause  for  congratulation  lest  it  bring  about 
unfavorable  changes  in  the  exchange  value  of  Brazilian  money. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  EXPORTS — EFFECT  ON  EXCHANGE. 

In  the  way  of  exports  there  has  been  a  decrease  along  all  the  line 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  material  item  of  cocoa.  For  many 
years  from  85  to  95  per  cent  of  Brazil's  total  exports  have  come  in 
seven  articles.  There  is  little  change  in  this  record  shown  in  the 
figures  for  1908.  The  ex{)orts,  classed  by  principal  items,  compared 
with  those  of  the  same  period  of  1907,  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1         1907. 

1908. 

Articles. 

roeoa  

Cotton 

Various 

1         1907.         1 

$7,562,037 
7,757,627 
..        26,206,064  ' 

..,    227,681,344 

1908. 

Coffee 

Rubber 

Tobacco .  . 

...'  $118,628,952 

...'      M,390,902 

6.135,206 

d09,86« 

...1         «-3<».fi«H 

$87,200,668 

40,418,085 

3,948,851 

482, 105 

6,113,137 

$8,166,128 

726.312 

19,441,686 

Sugar 

Herva  MaU 

Total 

166.486,972 

While  the  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  coffee  and  rubber  have 
caused  the  most  comment,  and,  in  practical  effects,  the  most  disturb- 
ance in  Brazilian  finance,  the  rate  of  loss  in  those  two  principal  items 
is  not  as  great  as  that  of  several  other  items  which  represent  the 

[)rincipal  crops  in  several  important  districts  of  the  country.    The 
OSS  in  cotton,  for  example,  is  immensely  greater. 

Imports  of  gold  in  connection  with  currency  matters  amounted  to 
about  $500,000  in  the  ten  months  of  1908,  as  compared  with  $20,400,- 
000  in  the  1907  ten  months.  This  represents  the  changed  position  of 
the  Conversion  Bureau,  upon  whose  operation  the  present  value  of 
the  Brazilian  milreis  is  based.  The  bureau  is  constantly  losing  its 
stock  of  gold  in  its  automatic  operation  to  maintain  the  exchange 
value  of  the  milreis  at  15  pence,  but  it  is  generally  felt  that  unless 
there  is  some  unforseen  turn  of  affairs  the  value  of  the  currency  can 
be  held  at  that  point. 
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FOREIGN  MAIL  ORDERS. 
GERMANY. 

A    MEANS    OF  SECURING   TRADE   STILL   OPEN    TO   AMERICAN    HOUSES. 

Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner  writes  from  Hamburg  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  American  department  store,  in  seeking  to 
build  up  a  mail-order  business  in  Germany,  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  persistence  back  of  the  effort,  advertising,  the  reputation 
of  the  concern,  and  its  ability  to  meet  competition.  Concerning  the 
extent  of  this  business  and  how  Americans  may  secure  it,  Mr.  Skinner 
says: 

Numerous  English  supply  houses,  specially  the  "  army  and  navjr  ^ 
and  the  "civil  service''  cooperative  mstitutions,  do  a  large  mail- 
order business  all  over  the  world,  as  do  also  the  two  famous  Parisian 
department  stores.  Hitherto  American  firms  have  made  no  very 
serious  attempts  along^  the  same  lines  in  Europe,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  the  nonexistence  of  parcel-post  conventions  would 
have  rendered  any  such  trade  enterprise  sterile. 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  one  can  not  ship  small  parcels  by  post 
from  the  United  States  to  many  countries,  including  Germanv.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  no  arrangement  has  been  maae  for 
shipping  such  parcels  on  the  c.  o.  d.  basis.  The  objections  which 
many  Americans  feel  to  receiving  goods  to  be  paid  on  delivery  does 
not  prevail  abroad;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  convenience  to  both 
buyer  and  seller  to  have  the  entire  transaction  closed  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  goods,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  American  department 
stores  interested  in  foreign  trade  should  encourage  their  government 
to  give  them  the  same  ficilities  now  enjoyed  by  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

Grermany,  for  example,  has  parcels-post  arrangements  with  nearly 
every  important  country  in  the  world,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  these  arrangements  mclude  pro- 
visions for  collection  upon  delivery  of  goods  up  to  $200  in  most 
cases  and  $100  in  others.  These  privileges  help  to  build  up  trade, 
and  have  in  fact  done  so.  In  1905  France  alone  exported  goods  by 
parcels  post  to  the  value  of  francs  337,600,000  ($65,156,800).  Euro- 
pean merchants  thus  export  without  diiRculties  to  the  most  remote 
countries,  having  at  their  command  facilities  which  American  mer- 
chants do  not  enjoy  in  the  same  measure  and  which  private  capital 
can  not  supply. 

CONVENIENCE  OF  THE  PARCELS  POST. 

Fortunately,  American  exporters  can  now  ship  small  parcels  by 
post  to  Gtermany,  but  must  collect  for  the  same  by  independent  proc- 
esses. Department-store  managers  will  find  it  profitaole  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  exact  conditions  which  meet  a  parcel,  both 
when  it  leaves  the  United  States  and  when  it  arrives  in  Gtermany^ 
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Such  shipments  from  the  United  States,  must  not  weigh  more  than 
11  pounds,  must  not  exceed  3^  feet  in  length  or  6  feet  length  and 
girth  combined,  and  must  not  exceed  $50  in  value. 

Post  parcels  must  not  be  posted  in  letter  boxes,  but  must  be  taken 
to  the  post-office.  Every  parcel  must  bear  a  complete  and  legible 
address;  be  marked  conspicuously  "parcel  post"  and  bear  the  name 
and  address  of  sender.  Packages  must  be  securely  packed,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  be  opened  without  damaging  covers,  in 
order  that  contents  shall  be  easily  examined  by  postmasters  and 
customs  officials.  Postage  must  be  fully  prepaid.,  and,  except  to  a 
few  countries,  parcels  can  be  registered.  To  every  parcel  must  be 
attached  a  "customs  declaration"'  (Form  No.  4402)  properly  filled 
out  and  accurately  describing  the  contents.  The  cost  of  shipping 
these  parcels  to  Germany  is  12  cents  for  a  parcel  not  exceeding  one 
pound  in  weight,  and  12  cents  for  every  additional  pound  or  fraction 
of  a  pound.    So  much  for  the  American  shipping  regulations. 

HOW  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ARE  PAID. 

Post  parcels  arriving  here  from  a  foreign  country  are  not  directly 
delivered  to  the  addressee  but  are  kept  at  the  post  custom-house. 
The  addressee  is  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  package,  a  mail  car- 
rier delivering  to  him  the  original  "  Bulletin  d'Expedition,"  to  which 
the  local  post-office  has  attached  a  slip,  stating  that  the  package  may 
either  be  called  for  within  two  days  by  the  addressee,  who  in  such 
case  must  attend  to  the  customs  clearance  himself,  or  that  upon  re- 
quest the  latter  mav  be  done  by  the  postal  authorities,  for  which  a 
fee  of  20  pfennigs  (5  cents)  is  chargea.  It  is  also  mentioned  on  said 
slip  that  if  the  customs  formalities  are  desired  to  be  attended  to  bj 
the  post,  the  latter  assumes  no  responsibility.  The  duty  expended  is 
collected  upon  delivery  of  the  parcel  to  the  addressee. 

Upon  presenting  the  above-mentioned  "Bulletin  d'Expedition," 
the  package  is  delivered  to  the  addressee,  who  has  to  open  it  in  pres- 
ence of  a  customs  officer,  and  the  duty  is  paid  there. 

It  is  very  generally  agreed  by  unprejuaiced  observers  that  Ameri- 
can department  stores  are  highly  developed  establishments  in  every 
way.  American  merchants  buy  well,  turn  over  their  stocks  rapidly, 
and  not  infrequently  receive  imported  goods  of  the  better  class  man- 
ufactured especially  for  the  American  market  and  superior  to  the 
articles  in  the  same  lines  shown  in  the  countries  or  production. 
Finally  American  prices  are  low,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  wares. 
It  is  natural  to  believe  that  Americans  residing  abroad,  or  persons 
who  have  lived  in  the  United  States,  would  be  the  first  to  become 
interested  in  an  attempt  to  do  a  foreign  mail-order  business  by  an 
American  firm.  To  test  the  matter  practically,  I  send  herewith  a 
very  brief  list  [obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures!  of 
some  persons  now  residing  in  Hamburg,  who  come  within  the  fore- 
going categories. 

BREMEN. 
REQUIREMENTS   NEEDED   TO   SECURE   THE   TRADE. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  Consul  William  T.  Fee  reports  that  there 
are  only  a  few  Americans  residing  at  Bremen,  and  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  prospects  of  doing  a  mail-order  business : 

In  order  to  reach  the  Germans  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  catalogue  published  in  the  German  language,  giving  German 
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values  and  measures  (metric),  but  the  greatest  hindrance  will  be 
caused  by  the  customs.  If  the  American  home  office  deals  directly 
with  the  private  customers,  the  latter  will  be  compelled  to  attend  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  customs  requirements,  and  while  buyers  of 
larger  quantiti^  may  have  no  objections  against  doing  this,  the 
inconvenience  will  bar  out  all  smaller  orders  in  the  course  of  time.  It 
would  therefore  be  advantageous  to  establish  a  branch  house  either 
at  Bremen  or  at  Hamburg  through  which  all  orders  are  to  be  effectu- 
ated. This  would  enable  a  representative  also  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  demands  of  the  public. 

American  houses  will  nave  to  encounter  sharp  competition  from 
the  large  department  stores  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  and  other 
cities,  all  of  which  are  doing  an  extensive  mail-order  business.  Al- 
though German  goods  may  be  sold  in  foreign  countries  sometimes  at 
very  low  prices,  the  home  prices  are  kept  up  at  a  good  standard  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  distributing  mer- 
chants. Therefore  there  is  still  a  good  chance  for  the  introduction  of 
American  goods  if  the  difficulties  pointed  out  are  overcome,  the  more 
so  as  American  goods  are  very  much  liked  here  and  they  draw  com- 
paratively high  prices. 

[List  of  Americans  residing  at  Bremen,  to  whom  catalogues  may 
be  sent,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

MAGDEBURG. 
HOW  AMERICAN  TRADE  BY  MAIL  ORDER  MAY  BE  SECURED. 

Consul  Frank  S.  Hannah,  of  Magdeburg,  in  reporting  as  follows 
on  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  securing  an  American  trade  by 
mail  order  in  his  district,  points  out  how  a  mail-order  trade  for  all 
Germany  may  be  built  up : 

In  reference  to  the  extension  of  mail-order  trade  in  this  district, 
I  do  not  believe  a  plan  of  dealing  directly  with  the  individuals  and 
homes  through  catelogue,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  this 
consulate,  would  meet  with  the  success  anticipated,  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  very  people  to  be  reached  are  not  capable  of  reading  the 
English  language,  and  the  prices  in  doUars,  and  weights  in  pounds, 
as  well  as  measurements  in  yards,  etc.,  would  be  meaningless  1x)  them. 
If  any  of  the  goods  are  manufactured  in  this  district,  the  addition 
of  the  ocean  freight  and  double  duties  would  make  the  sale  of  such 
commodities  here  impossible. 

Large  mail-order  houses,  such  as  those  in  the  States,  are  unknown 
here,  although  some  of  the  larger  department  stores  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
etc,  are  just  beginning  to  enter  this  field. 

HOW  A  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE  CAN   BE  BUILT  UP. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  while  a  plan  of  covering  the  field  from  the 
American  house  is  not  feasible,  a  large  American  nouse,  by  establish- 
ing a  branch  house  in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  say  Berlin,  and  com- 
plying with  the  German  conditions  of  trade,  could,  with  push  and 
enterprise,  develop  a  splendid  business.  The  postal  service  is  very 
efficient  in  Germany,  and  this  in  itself  would  be  of  great  assistance. 
At  the  present,  houses  dealing  in  novelties  or  other  special  lines  carry 
on  their  business  almost  entirely  through  the  mail,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  carried  further  and  be  ex- 
tended to  a  business  similar  to  that  of  a  large  department  store.    De-^ 
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partment  stores  are  not  very  old  in  Germany,  but  are  meeting  with 
great  success,  even  in  the  smaller  places.  People  are  pleasea  with 
me  one-price-for-all  idea  and  also  tneir  ability  to  purchase  different 
commodities  in  the  same  store.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all 
over  Germany  organizations  of  small  dealers  are  being  formed  to 
combat  these  department  stores,  which  are  here  known  as  "  Waaren- 
haeuser."  It  is  only  a  (question  of  time  until  the  large  department 
stores  here  will  adopt  this  mail-order  system,  and  the  present  is  cer- 
tainly the  time  for  American  houses  to  enter  the  field  if  they  expect 
to  meet  success. 

The  best,  and  possibly  only,  way  to  secure  the  information  necessary 
to  establish  such  an  undertaking  would  be  to  send  a  representative  to 
Berlin  who  is  not  only  conversant  with  every  detail  of  an  elaborate 
organization  but  who  is  also  in  a  position,  through  his  mastery  of  the 
German  language,  etc.,  to  acouaint  himself  with  equal  thoroughness 
with  the  conditions  here.  He  could  call  for  assistance  from  our 
consuls,  and  could  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can lawyers  resident  in  Berlin  in  regard  to  the  legal  requirements 
for  organization,  etc. 

This  plan  of  organization  would  reach  the  German  trade,  which  is 
the  only  thing  worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  number  of  resident 
Americans  here  is  comparatively  very  small. 


FRANCE. 

EXCEIXENT   MARKET   FOR   A    VARIETY   OF   AMERICAN   GOODS. 

Consul  Louis  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  makes  the  following  report 
regarding  the  sale  of  American  goods  in  France : 

The  time  has  arrived  when  American  retail  merchants  may  attempt 
to  secure  a  share  of  the  market  in  France  as  well  as  some  other 
European  countries.  The  time  is  particularly  propitious  in  regard  to 
France,  owing  to  the  recent  enactment  of  a  parcels-post  convention 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  which  facilitates  trans- 
portation of  smaller  parcels  and  renders  the  expense  of  such  trans- 
portation slight  on  light-weight  goods.  French  merchants,  particu- 
larly those  of  Paris,  fully  realize  the  importance  of  this  convention, 
and  are  preparing  to  enlarge  their  business  with  American  purchasers 
considerably. 

It  only  depends  on  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  American  mer- 
chants whether  they  shall  successfully  enter  this  field  with  American- 
made  goods.  The. first  and  most  important  part  is  to  reach  the  cus- 
tomer liere,  and  to  reach  him  with  a  catalogue  which  he  may  under- 
stand, viz,  with  a  catalogue  printed  in  French,  with  prices  in  francs 
and  centimes,  and  weights  in  the  metric  system.  The  American 
merchant  can  not  expect  to  sell  in  France  such  articles  as  are  imported 
from  abroad  into  the  United  States,  and  which,  after  paying  tariff 
duties  there,  would  again  be  subject  to  such  duties  here,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  compete  with  articles  offered  directly  by  the  re- 
spective producing  countries  of  Europe. 

There  are  numerous  articles  in  which  America  leads  as  to  prices, 
quality,  and  style,  and  with  such  articles  they  may  attempt  to  do 
business.  The  lollowing  classes  of  goods  should  find  a  sale :  Furs  of 
certain  kinds,  particularlv  those  of  American  origin ;  women's  tailor- 
made  garments;  shirt  waists  in  all  sorts  of  material;  flannelette  night 
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^wns  and  pajamas;  union  suits  for  men,  women,  and  children^  par- 
ticularly those  made  of  cotton  or  mercerized  cotton ;  cotton-knit  un- 
derwear; ladies'  corsets  of  the  popular-priced  kind;  certain  kinds  of 
boys'  clothing;  men's  bath  robes  of  cotton;  men's  outing  shirts,  belts, 
and  neckwear;  all  sorts  of  boots,  shoes,  rubbers,  and  overshoes  for 
men,  women,  and  children;  cotton  textiles  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
those  for  household  use;  sewing  machines;  American  watches  made 
of  nickel ;  certain  kinds  of  American  cutlery;  photographic  appara- 
tus; books,  pianos,  phonographs,  bicycles,  rifles,  revolvers,  boys'  toy 
rifles;  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds;  soap,  perfumery,  and  patent  toilet 
preparations;  articles  of  rubber,  such  as  water  bags,  syringes,  etc; 
American  cut-glass  ware,  baby  carriages,  leather  traveling  bags, 
dress-suit  cases,  trunks;  American  small  ware,  commonly  called 
"Yankee  notions;"  household  furniture,  stoves,  and  heaters  of  various 
kinds;  apparatus  for  the  bath  and  toilet  room;  ice  chests,  refrigera- 
tors, meat  choppers,  and  certain  kinds  of  kitchen  articles ;  carpet 
sweepers,  ice-cream  freezers,  and  cheap  furniture  for  household  or 
office  use. 

Many  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  are  readily 
found  on  sale  in  the  local  stores,  but  this  would  not  prevent  sucn 
bein^  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  here. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  sale  in  Europe  of  all  sorts  of  American 
cotton  and  knit  goods,  underwear,  etc.,  owing  to  their  cheapness  and 
superior  quality.  [List  of  Americans  and  English  speaking  resi- 
dents in  If  antes  consular  district  is  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

MARSEILLES. 
HOW    A    MAIL-ORDER    BUSINESS    MAY    BE    BUILT    UP. 

Consul-General  Horace  Lee  Washington,  of  Marseilles,  reports  as 
follows  on  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  by  American  manu- 
facturers in  order  to  successfully  reach  that  market  by  mail  orders : 

An  interesting  illustrated  catalogue  of  over  400  pages,  describing 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  wearing  apparel  and  nousef urnishings 
has  been  received  by  this  office  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  prospect  of 
introducing  through  such  medium  a  mail-order  business  among 
American  residents  or  the  native  population  in  this  section  of  France. 

With  regard  to  the  American  residents,  while  doubtless  a  few  occa- 
sionally would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  order  direct 
from  a  well-known  American  firm,  yet  their  number  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  too  limited  to  offer  a  general  business  field.  The  practical  con- 
sideration is,  whether  a  mail-order  business  may  be  built  up  among 
the  French  through  catalogues,  as  suggested.  It  certainlv  can  not 
be  by  such  an  example  as  the  particular  catalogue  before  me — 
although  it  is  attractive  in  its  get-up,  is  classified  in  a  practical  man- 
ner^ and  profusely  illustrated  with  clear  cuts  that  show  the  various 
articles  well  in  detail — but  unfortunately  the  text  is  English,  dimen- 
sions are  in  inches,  and  prices  in  dollars  and  cents. 

FRENCH  VERSUS   AMERICAN   CATALOGUES. 

In  competition  with  this  method  of  instituting  business  are  the 
catalogues  scattered  broadcast  throughout  France  by  its  great  de- 
partment stores.  These  are  also  illustrated,  samples  of  clouis,  linen, 
draperies,  etc.,  are  freely  furnished,  and  they  are  published  in  terms, 
prices,  and  text  with  which  the  people  are  familiar.    This  latter  is 
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an  almost  overwhelming  advantage  when  business  is  sought,  not 
among  business  firms,  who  might  possibly  investigate  the  contents  of 
a  pamphlet  in  a  foreign  language  (although  experience  shows  the 
contrary,  speaking  generally),  but  amon^  individuals  who  certainly 
will  not  do  so  when  small  personal  or  family  orders  are  to  be  made. 

As  a  first  condition,  then,  in  seeking  to  build  up  a  mail-order  busi- 
ness, the  catalogue,  which  is  the  commercial  traveler  in  this  case,  must 
"  speak  "  the  language  and  use  recognized  terms.  The  greater  length 
of  time  required,  as  compared  with  filling  orders  sent  to  Paris  houses, 
is  increased  if  the  necessity  arises  of  exchanging  articles ;  the  added 
complication  (to  the  individual  not  accustomed  to  deal  in  foreign 
payment)  of  transmitting  in  a  foreign  currencj^,  and  the  necessity  of 
visiting  the  customs,  all  suggest  that  very  distinct  advantages  to  be 
obtained  must  be  made  clear,  if  any  trade  is  to  result.  To  the  end  of 
furnishing  a  working  comparison  with  the  French  mail-order  market 
as  approached  by  native  business  houses,  a  recent  catalogue  of  one  of 
the  best-known  French  firms  is  transmitted.  [Copy  of  catalogue  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  This  firm  oners  a  similar  class 
of  merchandise  to  that  covered  by  the  catalogue  of  the  American  firm 
sent  to  this  oiRce. 

It  is  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  duty  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  taken  into  account  when  comparing  prices,  and  that 
the  duty  on  most  articles  is  assessed  at  the  maximum  of  the  tariff. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WHICH  COULD  FIND  READY  SALE  IN  SWANSEA. 

Consul  Jesse  H.  Johnson,  of  Swansea,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  building  up  a  mail  order  trade  in  Wales,  furnishes  the  following 
information : 

Such  things  as  ready-made  clothing,  both  for  men  and  women, 
including  all  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  can  be  bought  cheaper  here 
than  in  New  York.  As  for  shoes,  for  both  men  and  women,  there 
could  be  a  good  trade  worked  up  here  for  certain  kinds,  concerning 
which  a  previous  report  was  made  from  this  consulate.  Many  other 
things  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  submitted  might  find  sale  here, 
viz,  sewing  machines,  clocks  and  watches,  jewelry,  toilet  goods, 
musical  instruments,  bicycles,  toys,  etc.  Sewing  machines  would  sell 
here  readily,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  sold  here  at  anything 
near  the  price  given  in  the  catalogue.  There  are  at  least  100,000 
working  people  who  do  their  trading  in  Swansea,  and  most  of  these 
work  in  mines  and  factories,  and  get  their  pay  once  a  week.  Instead 
of  dealing  directly  with  the  merchants  of  Swansea,  American  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers  make  the  mistake  of  dealing  with  them 
through  agents  in  Liverpool  and  London.  [A  list  of  the  principal 
houses  of  Swansea,  transmitted  by  Consul  Johnson,  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]         

TURKEY. 

GOOD  MARKETS,  BUT  CAN  NOT  BE  SECURED  BY  MAIL  ORDERS. 

Consul-General  Ernest  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  reports  that  a  large 
business  in  American  goods  can  be  done  there,  but  not  on  the  mail- 
order system.    He  gives  the  following  reasons:  C^ooolp 

igi  ize     y  Q 
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Catalogues  must  be  printed  and  correspondence  carried  on  in  four 
languages — English,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  French.  The  expense  en- 
tailed m  sending  parcels  from  New  York,  especially  to  the  interior 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  would  be  large;  the  numerous  custom-house 
formalities  requisite  to  clear  small  parcels  would  be  a  handicap  to 
trade,  and  the  mail-order  system  is  practically  unknown  in  Turkey, 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  few  American  residents,  and  a  native  will  not 
purchase  an  article  unless  he  first  sees  it. 

The  establishment  of  a  branch  house  is  strongly  recommended, 
for  the  reason  that  Smyrna  is  the  gateway  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  trade  of  the  interior  will  pass  through  Smyrna 
instead  of  Constantinople.  The  boom  in  trade  m  Asia  Minor  is  now 
starting,  and  restrictions  on  travel  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to 
another  have  been  removed.  The  tide  of  emigration  has  turned  since 
last  July,  and  thousands  of  persons  are  returning  from  America, 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  especially  from  Russia,  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  more  up-to-date  methods  of  living  than  prevailed 
and  still  prevail  here,  at  least  in  the  interior  of  tne  country.  The 
needs  of  these  persons  will  have  to  be  supplied,  and  their  influence 
and  ideas,  upon  their  return  to  their  previous  homes,  will  soon  spread 
all  over  Asia  Minor.  The  two  or  three  large  department  stores  in 
Smyrna  have  paid  extremely  well,  and  an  American  store,  if  estab- 
lished, would  yield  handsome  results.  The  Smyrna  Province  is  by 
far  the  richest  in  the  whole  Empire.  Asia  Minor  has,  as  yet,  been 
entirely  unexploited,  but  will  not  long  remain  so. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
CONDITIONS    IN    ASIA    MINOR    NOT    FAVORABLE    FOR    MAIL    ORDERS. 

Consul-General  Ernest  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  reports  as  follows 
relative  to  the  conditions  which  operate  against  the  building  up  of  an 
American  mail-order  trade  in  Asia  Minor: 

This  office  occasionally  receives  letters  from  large  American  retail 
establishments  asking  for  information  about  the  mail-order  system 
in  this  country,  and  if  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  sending 
American  goods  in  small  parcels  to  this  market.  The  mail-order 
grstem  in  this  country  can  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  any 
degree  of  success,  for  the  reason  that  conditions  are  not  favorable 
to  the  plan.  Catalogues  would  have  to  be  printed  in  at  least  four 
languages,  namely,  English,  French,  Greek,  and  Turkish,  and  corre- 
spondence would  have  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  languages.  It 
costs  money  to  get  up  attractive  catalogues  in  Greek  and  Turkish, 
and  yet  this  would  have  to  be  done  if  it  were  intended  to  do  any  busi- 
ness with  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  expjense  entailed  in  sending  parcels  from  New  York  to  Smyrna, 
and  especially  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  would  be  large.  Al- 
though there  are  six  foreign  post-offices  in  this  city,  namely,  English, 
French,  Austrian,  German,  Italian,  and  Russian,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  especially  developed  mail-order  system  in  use  by 
any  of  them,  not  even  with  the  country  which  maintains  them. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  send  books  in  this  fashion,  but  since 
the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  parcels  through  any 
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of  these  post-offices  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  for  the  reason 
that  they  only  exist  in  the  seaport  towns  of  the  Empire.  Then, 
again,  the  numerous  custom-house  formalities  necessary  to  clear  small 
parcels  would  greatly  militate  against  the  mail-order  system  as  a 
means  of  trade  expansion.        

JAPAN. 

MARKET  FOR  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE  VERY  LIMITED. 

Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  reports  as  follows  concerning 
the  outlook  for  a  mail-order  trade  in  Japan : 

Requests  have  been  made  recently  by  large  American  firms  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  building  up  a  mail-order  business  in  Japan,  it 
being  desired  that  detailed  information  be  given  as  to  the  proper 
methods  to  pursue,  so  that  the  native  population,  as  well  as  the  for- 
eigners resident,  may  be  reached.  In  some  instances  catalogues  have 
b^n  forwarded  to  this  consulate  for  distribution.  The  foreign  popu- 
lation of  this  consular  district  consists  of  a  few  thousand,  the  fast 
census  of  Kobe  showing  that  3,669  foreigners  reside  within  its  cor- 
porate limits,  distributed  by  nationalities  as  follows :  American,  204 ; 
British,  591;  Chinese,  2,286;  Germans,  241;  Portugese,  102.  Other 
countries  of  the  world  are  represented  hj  a  scattermg  population. 

There  are  perhaps  400  Americans,  principally  missionaries,  living 
in  other  sections  of  this  district,  so  that  the  expectation  for  an  ex- 
tensive mail-order  business  with  foreigners  here  could  not  be  realized, 
even  though  they  all  patronized  American  institutions.  The  British 
send  to  London  and  Manchester  for  articles  they  can  not  purchase 
here,  and  the  Germans  spend  their  extra  money  m  Grermany. 

K)REIGN  WEARING  APPAREL  AND  THE  JAPANESE  TARIFF. 

Many  purchase  their  wearing  apparel  either  in  the  United  States, 
London,  or  Paris.  For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  get  American 
shoes  here,  and  while  the  Japanese  make  excellent  imitations  for 
about  what  one  pays  in  the  United  States  these  do  not  give  the  same 
satisfaction.  Therefore,  those  who  desire  late  styles  and  proper  fits 
purchase  by  mail  from  home.  The  same  is  true  of  men's  clothes 
and  ladies'  garments,  so  that  the  wealthier  classes  arrange  for  their 
selections  abroad. 

In  wearing  apparel  for  men  and  women  there  is  undoubtedly  some 
business  to  be  done  in  Japan,  but  unless  foreign  firms  have  special 
representatives  on  the  ground  to  solicit  orders  the  only  way  to  pre- 
sent their  lines  is  by  catalogue  or  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
English  papers.  However,  me  import  duties  on  forei^  material 
is  so  high  that  few  can  afford  to  purchase  abroad.  As  an  illustration, 
there  is  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  b(K)ts  and  shoes,  hats,  caps,  and  ladies' 
bonnets ;  the  same  on  underclothing,  as  well  as  on  shirts,  collars,  and 
cuffs;  30  per  cent  on  handkerchiefs,  60  per  cent  on  traveling  rugs 
wholly  or  partly  of  silk,  and  practically  the  same  on  all  articles  of 
wearing  apparel. 

A  list  or  the  leading  citizens  of  each  community  may  be  secured  by 
enlisting  the  services  of  some  young  man  recommended  by  the  con- 
suls, ^y  attempt  to  introduce  a  mail-order  business  among  the 
Japanese  would,  however,  prove  futile. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

SMALL   MARKET  FOR  READY-MADE   CLOTHING. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  reports  as  follows 
conceming  British  India  as  a  market  for  ready-made  clothing  by 
mail  order : 

Beady-made  apparel  for  men  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  India, 
except  rain  coats  and  rubber  garments.  Some  ready-to-wear  gowns 
for  women  and  misses  are  found  in  the  department  stores  and 
in  one  shop  in  Calcutta  exclusively  devoted  to  ladies',  misses',  and 
children's  suits.  There  is  no  "  clothing  store  "  in  any  city  in  !&i(Ua, 
so  far  as  I  know.  The  reason  for  tiiis  is  probably  the  cheapness  with 
which  men's  garments  can  be  made  by  the  "  dhurzees,"  the  native 
tailors,  who  imitate  exactly  any  garment  given  them  to  make,  with- 
out ripping  the  original  garment  to  pieces.  The  imitation,  as  to 
workmanship,  will  be  exact,  and  the  garment  will  fit  perfectly.  The 
cost  of  an  all-wool  suit  of  fine  quality  is  from  $10  to  $15.  which  is 
very  much  less  than  a  similar  suit  could  be  purchased  tor  in  the 
Umted  States.  Besides  the  dhurzees  there  are  many  European  tai- 
lors, who,  as  a  rule,  use  imported  English  cloths,  and  make  the  gar- 
ments  by  measure.  They  have  a  European  cutter  and  the  work  is 
done  by  natives.    They  charge  considerably  more  than  the  dhurzees. 

There  are  few  Americans  in  India,  and  90  per  cent  of  these  are 
missionaries  who,  of  necessity,  get  their  clothes  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble.   They  use  the  dhurzees  almost  exclusively. 

The  natives  as  a  rule  wear  cotton  dhoties,  wnich  is  a  piece  of  cotton 
doth  two-thirds  of  a  yard  wide  by  twelve  yards  long.  This  is  deftly 
wrapped  around  the  hips  and  body  and  thighs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  coat  and  pants.  The  Euroi)eans,  Eurasians,  and  Armenians 
wear  clothes  similar  to  those  worn  in  Europe  and  tne  United  States, 
but  this  class  is  not  large  enough  in  India  to  create,  under  existing 
conditions,  a  retail  market  for  ready-made  clothing. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  apparel  (this  includes  all  kinds  of 
ready-made  garments)  for  last  year  was  only  $7,041,  and  the  value  • 
of  the  imports  of  this  class  of  merchandise  has  been  about  the  same 
for  the  past  three  years. 

In  view  of  this  showing  India  does  not  hold  out  much  encourage* 
ment  to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  ready-to-wear 
garments  either  for  men  or  women. 


CANADA. 

THE  OUTLOOK  TAVORABLB  FOR  AMERICAN  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE. 

Consul  Gebhard  Wilbrich,  of  St.  John,  furnishes  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  outlook  for  an  American  mail-order  trade 
in  New  Brunswick : 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  territory  is  already  pretty  well 
worked  by  Canadian  houses  doing  a  mail-order  business.  In  addi- 
tion to  large  local  firms  doing  business  in  this  manner,  two  Ontario 
firms  solicit  orders  through  the  medium  of  the  mails. 

In  some  lines  American  goods  are  decidedly  in  demand,  owinjg 
to  the  larger  range  of  selection  and  their  distinctive  styles.    Thus  it 
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came  to  my  attention  recently  that  a  lady  here  in  possession  of  an 
American  catalogue  placed  an  order  for  an  expensive  fur  hat  with 
the  house  simply  because  she  could  not  procure  here  the  exact  beaver 
style  desired.  If  this  feature  of  style  proves  an  inducement  in  a 
line  of  goods  such  as  furs,  in  which  Canada  enjoys  a  natural  advan- 
tage, it  augurs  well  for  prospects  in  other  lines  wherein  the  Canadian 
tariff  alone  operates  in  favor  of  domestic  goods. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  FAVOR. 

In  muslins  and  similar  lines  of  light  dress  goods  this  market  also 
offers  a  promising  opportunity  of  working  up  a  mail-order  business. 

In  variety  of  designs,  coloring,  and  prices,  houses  here,  so  it  is 
said,  cannot  compare  with  the  large  houses  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  this  reason  ladies,  in  their  periodical  visits  to  the  States,  fre- 
quently reserve  purchases  until  they  cross  the  border.  It  is  suggested, 
tnerefore,  that  if  a  special  catalogue  be  issued  for  the  Canadian 
trade,  stress  be  laid  on  the  attractiveness  of  American  muslins. 

Another  class  of  goods  for  which  there  might  be  a  local  demand 
is  underwear,  other  than  woolen,  particularly  the  finer  grades.  An 
excellent  class  of  heavy  underwear  is  furnished  by  domestic  and 
English  mills.  It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  many  persons 
are  unable,  with  comfort,  to  wear  next  to  the  skin,  any  garment  con- 
taining wool.  As  the  other  lines  of  English  underwear  are  not  equal 
to  their  woolens,  American  goods  meet  with  favor.  American  gloves, 
neckwear,  hats,  shirts,  shoes,  hosiery,  millinery  supplies,  and  naber- 
dashery  meet  with  ready  sale  here  and  are  imported  e^rtensively,  so 
that  the  market,  if  well  worked,  is  at  anv  rate  thoroughly  prepared  * 
for  the  reception  of  American  goods.  As  local  and  Ontario  firms 
find  it  profitable  to  work  this  territory  through  the  mails,  and  as 
there  is  an  extensive  and  steady  demand  for  American  dry  goods 
already  established,  it  should  also  prove  a  promising  field  for  Ameri- 
can exploitation. 

MEXICO. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  A  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE  IN  ACAPULOO. 

Consul  M.  K.  Moorehead  reports  as  follows  regarding  the  steps  to 
be  taken  by  American  houses  in  order  to  build  up  a  mail-order  trade 
in  the  Mexican  district  of  Acapulco : 

At  present  almost  the  entire  retail  and  wholesale  trade  of  this 
district  is  in  the  hands  of  three  Spanish  houses.  [Names  on  record 
at  Bureau  of  Manufacturers.]  Practically  no  mail-order  business  is 
done,  except  in  a  small  scale  with  the  department  stores  of  Mexico 
City,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  with  American  firms,  by  the  few 
Americans  residing  in  Acapulco.  After  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions in  this  section  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mail-order 
trade  with  the  United  States  could  be  created.  To  get  this  business 
a  large  amount  of  preliminary  advertising  would  have  to  be  done. 
Catalogues  printed  in  Spanish  should  be  sent  to  the  homes  of  the 
people  along  with  circulars  describing  .the  advantages,  terms,  and 
cqpditions.  This  circular  should  also  contain  estimates  of  the  total 
cost  to  the  purchaser  including  postage  and  Mexican  custom  duties. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  Mexican  tariff,  a  copy  of  which, 
in  English,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Washington,  an  estimate  could  be  mad^eg^<^f(Jhe  probable 
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amount  of  the  duty  that  would  be  levied.  The  Mexican  tariff  being 
based  on  the  weight,  the  shipper  is  alone  able  to  determine  in  advance 
what  the  duty  would  likely  oe.  The  uncertainty  of  what  would  be 
the  probable  total  cost  of  goods  prevents  many  Mexicans  from 
purchasing  in  the  United  States. 

The  stores  in  Mexico  City  have  several  advantages  over  those  in 
the  United  States,  viz:  (1)  The  total  cost  can  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance by  the  purchaser,  as  there  is  no  import  duty  to  be  considered ; 
(2)  within  Mexico  goods  can  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  parcels  post,  the  con- 
signee paying  the  charges  at  the  post-oflSce  in  the  shape  of  a  money 
oraer  in  lavor  of  the  i^ipper  before  the  package  is  given  up  by  the 

el  officials;   (3)  all  catalogues  and  advertising  matter,  is  in  a 
jage  understood  by  the  prospective  buyer. 
For  American  firms  to  get  a  share  of  this  trade  these  advantages 
must  be  overcome  by  some  such  method  as  I  have  suggested.     It 
should  be  noted  that  goods  can  not  be  sent  to  Acapulco  by  express, 
and  the  maximum  weight  by  mail  is  eleven  pounds. 

A  list  of  the  American  residents  of  Acapulco,  and  also  of  the 
more  prominent  Mexican  families,  is  forwarded.  [List  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

MANZANILLO. 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BUILDING  UP  A  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  opportunities  which 
the  consular  district  of  Manzanillo  offers  for  the  building  up  of  an 
American  mail-order  trade  is  furnished  by  Consul  Arminius  T. 
Haeberle: 

After  investigating  the  matter  I  find  that  there  are  excellent  op- 
portunities to  do  good  business  here,  and  by  introducing  catalogues 
m  the  right  way  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  business  among  the 
American  residents  as  well  as  among  the  Mexican.  Many  of  the  Targe 
houses  in  the  States  receive  orders  fiom  here  by  merely  sending  down 
catalogues  printed  in  English,  but  to  carry  on  the  work  properly 
catalogues  diould  be  printed  in  Spanish  as  well,  as  this  would  greatly 
facilitate  matters  for  the  native  population.  Besides,  the  catalogue 
should  also  show  the  charges  for  postage  and  for  registering  or  insur- 
ance. In  short,  everything  should  be  made  as  convenient  as  possible 
for  the  purchaser  here,  calling  attention  to  the  conveniences  of  the 
parcel-post  and  international  money-order  systems.  An  extensive 
trade  could  be  secured  in  this  way. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

GOOD  FIELD  FOR  MAIL-ORDER  BUSINESS. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  of  Puerto  Plata,  furnishes  the  following 
information  regarding  the  sale  of  American  goods  in  the  Dominican 
Republic : 

There  is  a  crowing  demand  for  American  goods  in  this  district, 
especially  clothing,  fomishings,  and  women's  wear.  The  duties  are 
high,  but  as  all  merchandise  must  be  imported,  the  American  mer- 
chant is  on  equal  terms  with  the  local  merchant.  This  should  be  a 
good  field  for  reliable  mail-order  houses.  [List  of  large  buyers  in 
Puerto  Plata  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]       i 
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FOREIGN  BUSINESS  USAGES. 
ARGENTINA. 

FOREIGN   CORPORATIONS  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Consul-General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  furnishes  the 
following  information,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  concerning  business 
methods  in  Argentina: 

In  regard  to  the  standing  of  foreign  corporations  doing  business 
in  Argentina,  either  selling  ^oods  direct  by  means  of  traveling  sales- 
men or  through  established  Branch  houses  conducted  under  the  name 
of  the  corporation  itself,  the  conditions  are  as  follows : 

If  an  American  company  desires  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  it  should  be  duly  incorporated  according  to  Argentine 
law,  securing  authorization  from  the  Government,  and  presentmg  the 
statutes  and  by-laws  of  the  society  which  served  for  its  organization 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  authorization  of  the  Government  having  been  secured,  which 
is  necessary  to  give  it  legal  standing,  the  statutes  and  other  laws  of 
the  company  and  said  authorization  should  be  presented  to  the  judge 
of  commerce,  to  be  published  in  some  paper  for  fifteen  days.  Said 
publication  having  taken  place,  the  judge  orders  said  statutes,  etc., 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  Public  Register  ot  Commerce,  from  which  the 
said  society  secures  its  constitutional  title  and  all  rights  pertaining  to 
similar  Argentine  companies  according  to  Argentine  law. 

The  expenses  are  as  follows :  A  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  capital  of 
the  company,  which  is  to  b6  used  in  its  operations  in  the  Republic 
For  this  purpose  the  directors  should  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  in  the  business  in  Argentina,  said  state- 
ment to  contain  the  amount  which  they  think  convenient.  There  are 
other  expenses  of  seals,  publications  in  the  papers,  etc.,  which  amount 
to  about  $2,000,  more  or  less,  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise. 

The  company  should  give  some  party  a  power  of  attorney  to  attend 
to  all  these  matters  and  to  represent  it  in  this  country,  the  company 
being  domiciled  in  the  capital.  Many  companies  avoid  a  great,  deal 
of  these  expenses  by  naming  some  house  already  established  in  the 
country  as  agents.  Traveling  salesmen  representing  foreign  houses 
pay  a  certain  yearly  tax  fixed  by  the  various  provincial  governments, 
ranging  from  $21.30  to  $950  United  States  currency^  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  business  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is  transacted. 


BRAZIL. 

LEGAL  STANDING  OF  FOREIGN  FIRMS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  d^  Janeiro,  furnishes 
the  following  information  concerning  the  legal  standing  of  foreign 
firms  in  Brazil,  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  American  houses  contem- 
plating business  in  that  country : 

Foreign  houses,  American  as  well  as  others,  do  business  in  Brazil 
in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  They  sell  direct  from  the  United  States 
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to  the  Brazilian  consumer,  or  to  a  Brazilian  house  in  the  position  of 
a  consumer,  on  orders  received  by  cable  or  mail  or  by  a  representative 
of  the  Brazilian  consumer  or  house  in  the  United  States;  (2)  by  trav- 
eling representatives,  who  visit  Brazil  with  samples  and  sell  by  sam- 
Ele,  or  upon  orders  received  as  orders  to  his  house  and  on  account  of 
is  house  and  to  be  financed  by  his  house,  or  (3)  through  a  branch 
house  established  in  Brazil  as  such.  These  several  methods  involve 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  foreigners  generally,  but  particularly 
the  rights  of  commercial  travelers  in  Brazil,  and  the  necessity  or 
sudi  travelers  registering  under  certain  requirements  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  federal  district  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  and  of  the  several  States 
in  the  Eepublic. 

Sales  made  under  the  first  of  the  above-named  classes — i.  e.,  upon 
orders  received  by  cable,  letter,  or  otherwise  without  being  made  by 
a  representative  of  the  American  interest  in  Brazil — are  international 
in  their  nature  and  are  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  so-called  "  pri- 
vate'' international  law,  being  no  different  from  such  transactions 
between  Americans  and  the  people  of  any  other  country.  In  the 
collection  of  accounts  on  such  sales  the  Ajnerican  or  other  foreign 
interests  have  standing  in  Brazilian  courts  to  the  full  extent  allowed 
foreigners  who  have  complied  with  all  requirements  of  Brazilian  law. 

REGISTRY  AND  LICENSES. 

The  second  class  of  sales,  those  by  traveling  representatives,  include 
the  larger  portion  of  international  business.  In  some  respects  this 
class  naturdly  merges  in  some  degree  into  the  first  class,  where  orders 
are  sent  direct,  and  this  merger  is  of  considerable  practical  importance 
in  Brazil.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  South  America  all  local  busi- 
ness firms  are  required  to  register  as  such  with  the  local  authorities, 
the  registry,  on  the  one  hand,  affording  a  means  of  taxing  such  firms 
in  the  way  of  an  annual  or  monthly  license  fee  authorizing  them  to 
do  business.  In  some  cases  such  license  fees  go  to  the  States,  in  some 
to  the  municipalities,  and  sometimes  licenses  are  required  by  both 
governments.  On  the  other  hand,  such  registry  and  license  entitle 
me  concerns  registered  to  representation  m  certain  governmental 
functions^  as.  for  instance,  in  the  selection  of  members  of  the  "  Junta 
Commercial,"  which  in  Brazil  forms  a  court  of  first  instance  for  the 
trial  of  commercial  causes  and  which  has  charge  of  certain  portions 
of  the  work  of  registering  trade-marks  and  the  like.  These  license 
fees  for  registration  vary  in  amount  from  a  few  milreis  upward.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  a  bank  pays  an  annual  license  fee  of  $750.  Most  mer- 
chant houses,  those  handling  machinery,  for  example,  pay  some- 
thing like  $100  per  vear.  These  registration  or  license  fees  are  a 
form  of  taxes,  and  failure  to  pay  them  involves  certain  penalties, 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  the  concern  so  failing  has  no  standing  in 
the  commercial  court  in  whichlt  must  make  its  first  move  to  collect 
an  account. 

This  principle  of  registration  and  license  is  carried  far  enough 
to  cover  commercial  travelers  doing  business  in  the  country,  and 
inasmuch  as  these  registrations  are  either  of  the  State  or  municipal- 
ity, or  both,  they  are  but  local  and  a  license  must  be  had  for  each 
locality.     The  registration  tax  varies  greatly,  not  only  in  the  several 
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parts  of  the  country,  but  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  place.  In 
most  of  the  States  a  single  payment  wiU  cover  that  State,  and  the  tux 
ranges  from  $75  to  $300,  or  even  more.  The  last  statement  at  hand 
of  such  taxes  shows  that  the  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para  charge 
$300,  the  States  of  Maranhao,  Ceara,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia  $180, 
and  the  States  of  Parahyba  and  Santa  Catharina  $120.  The  Federal 
District  charges  the  regular  license  fee  for  merchants  in  the  same  line, 
the  minimum  chargje  to  be  that  for  three  months.  Some  of  the  larger 
cities  impose  municipal  licenses  similar  to  those  imposed  by  the 
States. 

THE  COMMERCUL  TRAVELER  PROBLEM. 

While  the  laws  concerning  commercial  travelers  in  Brazilian  States 
and  municipalities  are  clear,  most  of  the  travelers  coming  to  the 
country  pay  no  license,  in  line  with  customary  ways  of  doin^  business 
here.  Sales  made  by  travelers  so  merge  into  sales  made  directly  by 
American  firms  to  Brazilian  firms  that  close  distinctions  are  im- 
portant. Travelers  coming  to  Brazil  and  selling  by  samples  on  their 
own  account  or  on  account  of  their  firms  must  pay  the  tax  or  run  the 
risk  not  only  of  a  possible  fine  for  not  paying  it,  but  also  the  risk  of 
being  unable  to  collect  money  for  their  goods.  Most  travelers  in 
Brazil,  however,  deal  with  local  trade  through  a  local  firm.  They  visit 
the  trade  and  take  orders,  but  turn  such  orders  over  to  the  local  firm 
which  approves  of  the  sale  as  its  own  and  finances  the  transaction 
as  an  order  from  it  to  the  house  in  the  United  States  direct.  The 
traveler,  in  short,  simply  drums  up  trade  for  the  local  house.  His 
sales  are  technically  on  account  of  the  local  house  and  the  transaction 
is  an  international  affair.  This  course  not  only  avoids  the  payment 
of  a  license  fee  and  the  trouble  of  registration,  but  it  fits  into  the 
habit  of  Brazilian  buyers  who  are  disposed  to  demand  a  local  agency 
with  which  they  may  deal  in  case  of  dispute.  The  vast  mass  of 
foreign  business  done  in  Brazil  is  through  such  local  houses,  both 
for  the  reasons  given  and  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  trade, 
permanent  trade  almost  invariably  depending  upon  the  existence  of 
local  agencies.  Where  local  agents  are  had  by  American  houses  the 
latter  need  have  no  trouble  over  the  matter  of  registering  travelers. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  where  sales  are  thus  made  by  travelers 
such  sales  should  be  made  clearly  to  appear  as.  international  trans- 
actions between  the  local  house  and  the  American  house  on  the  same 
basis  as  sales  on  mail,  cable,  catalogue,  or  similar  order.  Where  sales 
can  not  thus  be  made  the  traveling  salesman  should  be  registered. 

REGISTERING   AMERICAN   BRANCH    HOUSES. 

The  registering  of  a  traveler  is  in  most  respects,  and  as  far  as 
determining  the  rights  of  the  American  house  is  concerned,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  establishing  a  business  house  in  Brazil.  Any 
American  individual  can  establish  a  business  house  in  Brazil  in  the 
manner  that  a  Brazilian  can,  by  securing  a  license  to  do  business  and 
meeting  all  the  varied  requirements  of  inaugurating  a  business  in 
the  country.  An  American  company,  however,  is  subject  to  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  its  legal  entity  in  Brazil  as  it  exists  in  the  country 
of  its  origin.    This  is  e^cted  by  covering  the  following  four  points : 
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1.  The  company  or  corporation  or  other  organization  must  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  its  statutes  signed  by  its  incorporators  or  organizers. 

2.  There  must  also  be  presented  a  hst  of  its  shareholders,  with  their 
names,  professions,  residence,  and  the  number  of  ^ares  owned  by 
each;  a  power  of  attorney  made  out  bv  the  directors  or  incorporators 
of  the  company,  naming  a  person  in  Brazil  with  powers  to  represent 
them  before  the  Government,  law  courts,  or  private  persons.  In  this 
power  of  attorney  must  be  given  to  said  representative  the  power  to 
sign  a  petition  on  behalf  oi  such  concern,  askinff  the  Government  to 
authorize  the  company  to  work  in  Brazil  and  allother  acts  necessary 
for  the  purpose. 

3.  Such  companies  must  deposit  in  the  federal  treasury  a  tenth 
part  of  their  capital,  but  this  deposit  can  be  recovered  by  the  com- 
pany after  its  statutes  and  other  documents  have  been  deposited  in 
the  "  Junta  Commercial."  For  this  registration  a  charge  is  made  of 
1,100  reis  for  each  i,000  milreis  of  the  capital  of  the  company,  which 
reduced  to  American  currency  would  be  about  $1.10  per  $1,000. 

4.  All  documents  must  have  signatures  acknowledged  at  the  Bra- 
zilian consulate  where  the  acts  are  performed  or,  in  case  there  is  no 
consulate  there,  at  the  Brazilian  consulate-general  in  New  York  City 
for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  requirements  there  are  many  expenses 
for  the  translation  of  documents  into  Portuguese,  publications  in 
official  gazettes,  revenue  stamps  on  all  documents,  and  similar  ex- 
penses. The  fees  of  the  attorney  having  the  matter  in  charge  ordi- 
narily run  from  $900  to  $1,500,  varying  with  the  work  to  be  done 
and  the  interests  to  be  served. 

Some  of  these  requirements  and  these  expenses  imposed  upon  com- 
panies or  corporations  are  common  to  the  requirements  imposed  upon 
the  organization  of  companies  or  corporations  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  Brazil  by  Brazilians.  The  practical  effect  of  the  registration  of 
an  American  or  other  foreign  concern  in  Brazil  is  to  establish  it  as  a 
Brazilian  concern,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  a 
Brazilian  house.  The  registration  of  a  commercial  traveler  gives 
him,  as  an  individual,  the  right  to  do  business  on  behalf  of  his  prin- 
cipals, but  does  not  give  the  principals  the  standing  and  rights  of  a 
local  house.  

FRANCE. 

SETTLING  DISPUTES  RELATING  TO   COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  Maryland  lumber  exporting  com- 
pany. Consul  Alphonse  Gaulin,  of  Havre,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes  in 
France: 

In  France  all  disputes  relating  to  commercial  transactions  may  be 
submitted  to  the  local  tribunals  of  commerce.  These  tribunals  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  amount  involved  does  not 
exceed  1,600  francs  ($289.50)  and  original  jurisdiction  in  other  cases, 
where  their  decisions  may  be  reversed  by  the  civil  court  of  appeals  of 
the  district;  but  the  parties  may  agree  beforehand  that  the  decision 
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of  the  tribunal  will  be  final,  and  such  agreements  are  bmdmg.  The 
judffes  of  these  tribunals  are  elected  every  two  years  by  the  merchants 
of  3ie  district,  and  are  generally  chosen  among  business  men  who 
have  graduated  from  law  school.  The  Havre  tribunal  enjoys  the 
highest  reputation,  and  its  impartiali^  towards  aU  concerned  has 
never  been  questioned. 

The  procediure  is  very  simple.  The  services  of  solicitors  are  not 
required  as  in  the  civil  courts.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the 
parties  should  be  represented  by  attorneys.  The  suit  is  begun  by  the 
issuance  of  a  writ  of  summons,  which  is  served  on  the  defendant.  A 
written  statement  of  the  case  is  filed  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  return  dav 
of  the  writ,  and  the  tribunal  fixes  the  delay  within  which  the  defena- 
ant  may  enter  his  plea.  Technical  questions  are  generally  submitted 
to  one  or  three  experts,  or  arbitrators,  appointed  by  the  triounal.  The 
report  of  these  experts  may  be  set  aside,  but  this  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  All  cases  are  usually  disposed  of  within  a  few  months 
after  they  have  been  begun. 

The  charge  for  the  preparation  and  service  of  a  writ  of  summons 
is  $4.80.  Tne  fees  of  experts  vary  with  the  importance  of  the  case. 
The  State  also  levies  a  tax  dependent  upon  the  amount  for  which 
judCTient  is  rendered,  but  all  the  above-mentioned  costs  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  losing  party.  Moreover,  if  the  parties  accept  the  report 
of  tike  experts  before  judgment  is  rendered,  no  tax  is  levied. 

Trade  disputes  are  occasionally  submitted  to  arbitrators  selected 
in  the  usual  manner;  but  this  is  not  a  compulsory  proceeding,  and  a 
preliminary  agreement  must  be  entered  into  by  the  parties. 

Further,  in  reply  to  the  same  inquiry,  I  would  state  that  there  are 
several  warehouses  in  Havre  where  lumber  and  logs  may  be  stored, 
the  principal  ones  beinc  the  "Docks-Entrepots"  ("Bonded  ware- 
houses ")  and  the  "  Docks  du  Pont  Rouge."  These  warehouses  are 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks.  The  charges  of  the  bonded 
warehouses  for  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  are  as  follows: 


Service. 


Discharging  and  stowing  under 
sheds  (including  marking  and 
numbering  when  dincharging) . 
Discharging  on  the  quay: 

Including  weighing,  meas- 
uring, or  counting 

Without  weighing,  measur- 
ing, or  counting 

Transporting  and  storing  in  the 
bonded  warehouse  goods 
which  have  been  discharged 

on  the  dock 

Storing  goods  in  the  bonded 
warehouse  which  have  been 
discharged  on  the  dock  out- 
side   


Charges  for— 

Cabi- 
net- 
work. 

Build- 
ing 
worlc. 

Cents. 
1.74 

Cents. 
1.74 

2.12 

1.64 

.96 

.77 

Service. 


Charges  for— 


Cabi-     Build- 
net-    I     ing 
work.  ;  work. 


3.86        3.67 


2.12        1.54 


Delivery  of  goods: 

Including  weighing,  meas-  |  Centn.  Cents. 

uring,  or  counting 1.74  1.74 

Without  weighing .77 

Extra  services: 

Breaking  out  cargoes 96  .58 

Weighing 1.16  1.16 

Restowing 1.35  1.36 

Storage  In  bonded  warehouses 

per  month a  i.  45  >.  36 

Storage  of  goods  not  under  cus-  , 

toms  surveillance o.87  >.29 


I 


«  Covered. 


*  Uncovered. 


The  names  of  the  leading  forwarding  agents  who  have  most  ex- 

Srience  in  the  handling  of  lumber  are  herewith  given.     [Names  on 
e  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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INFORMATION  FOR  EXPORTERS. 
CHILE. 

POINTS   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS   NEED   TO   KNOW   AND   OBSERVE. 

Having  received  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  from  American  ex- 
porters relative  to  the  outlook  for  introducing  various  lines  of  mer- 
chandise in  Chile,  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  has 
prepared  the  following  directions  and  observations  for  the  benefit  of 
American  exporters : 

It  is  difficult  to  carry  on  business  by  mail.  It  is  better  for  American  houses 
to  send  an  experienced  salesman  into  Chile  or  to  make  arrangements  with 
some  good  American  house  with  branches  in  this  country  to  introduce  their 
goods.  In  every  case  where  possible  send  the  salesman,  for  it  will  pay  well. 
Personal  work  will  accomplish  more  here  than  at  home.  The  language  of  this 
country  is  Spanish,  and  in  consequence  letters  written  in  that  language,  and 
catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  printed  in  Spanish  will  be  more  effective  and  far- 
reaching,  but  there  are  very  many  business  houses  in  Chile  where  English  is 
as  well  understood  as  Spanish.  Well  prepared  and  neatly- written  letters,  giv- 
ing pertinent  facts  about  the  business  in  hand,  will  generally  receive  attention 
from  business  houses,  but  trashy  matter  is  bound  to  go  to  the  wastebasket 
in  haste.    The  same  is  true  with  printed  matter. 

Money  spent  in  judicious  advertising  in  Chile  will  accomplish  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  a  like  amount  in  the  United  States  and  will  be  an  effective 
way  to  introduce  many  lines  of  goods.  American-made  goods  take  well,  but  the 
I)eople  are  practically  European  so  far  as  their  tastes  go,  since  that  is  the 
part  of  the  world  they  have  seen  and  heard  most  about  Establish  an  agency 
here  and  then  advertise  and  create  a  demand.  There  are  several  good  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  the  country. 

EUBOPEAN   IDEAS   PREVAIL — ^TBANSPOBTATION   FACILITIES. 

The  business  customs  are  rather  European  than  American,  and  the  business 
m«i  are  slow  as  compared  with  Americans.  As  a  rule  they  are  honest,  con- 
servative, and  reliable.  They  generally  buy  on  long  credits,  send  in  large 
orders,  and  take  their  time  to  pay  the  bills.  They  do  not  push  for  trade  as 
merchants  in  the  United  States  do,  and  are  very  independent  with  their  cus- 
tomers. If  the  purchaser  knows  just  what  he  or  she  wants,  he  can  probably 
pet  it  but  if  he  wishes  to  look  around  to  see  if  he  can  see  something  special 
the  chances  are  he  will  never  find  it.  Here  is  where  advertising  comes  in  to 
create  a  demand  and  force  the  tradesmen  to  keep  the  line. 

At  present  there  are  but  few  American  business  houses  in  Chile,  and  several 
of  these  handle  European-made  goods  as  well.  The  greater  number  of  the 
importing  houses  are  European  in  name  and  sympathy,  and  consequently  prefer 
to  handle  goods  from  their  respective  countries.  The  European  manufacturer 
either  establishes  an  agency  in  this  country  or  sends  his  best  salesman,  who 
speaks  Spanish,  to  every  place  of  importance  in  the  country,  and  who  sells 
goods  on  long  credits  and  studies  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  trade.  He 
takes  his  time  and  is  given  a  liberal  allowance  for  contingent  expenses  so  he 
can  meet  his  customers  in  a  social  way,  which  means  much  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Transportation  facilities  are  much  better  between  Europe  and  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  than  they  are  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  lines  of  steamers,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  a  steamer  at  most 
any  time,  with  rates  that  are  better  than  quoted  from  the  United  States.  It 
takes  more  than  one-half  longer  to  get  goods  from  the  United  States  than  It  does 
from  Europe.  The  shipping  facilities  have  materially  improved  with  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year,  so  that  now  there  is  an  average  of  about  three 
steamers  a  month.  There  are  three  lines  between  this  coast  and  New  York,  as 
follows :  Merchants'  Line,  represented  in  New  York  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co,,  No.  2 
Hanover  square ;  the.  West  Coast  Line,  represented  In  New  York  by  Wessel 
Dnval  &  Co.,  No.  25  'Broad  street,  and  the  Barber  Line,  Produce  Exchange 
Building,  New  York.    These  lines  sail  round  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
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and  require  from  six  to  eight  weeks  to  make  tbe  trip*  with  a  freight  rate  of 
from  21  to  30  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  from  37  to  54  cents  i>er  100  pounds. 

The  important  banks  of  Chile  are  either  Chilean,  English,  German,  or  Span- 
ish, and  are  naturally  more  interested  in  building  up  trade  with  Europe  than 
they  are  in  helping  American  trade. 

Now,  if  the  American  exporter  will  carefully  consider  the  foregoing  facts  he 
will  readily  see  that  if  he  wishes  to  introduce  his  goods  into  this  country  he 
must  do  some  active  and  effective  work.  To  pimply  send  out  letters,  circulars, 
catalogues,  and  price  lists  will  avail  but  little,  since  the  wastebasket  gets  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  as  soon  as  opened.  Comparatively  few  business 
men  here  pay  any  attention  to  circulars,  etc.,  sent  by  mail  unless  they  be 
printed  in  Spanish.  Besides,  should  the  American  exporter  receive  an  order, 
how  is  he  to  ascertain  whether  the  purchaser  is  responsible  or  not?  Can  he 
afford  to  give  six  or  eight  months'  time  to  parties  of  whose  standing  he  imows 
nothing?  Should  he  fill  such  an  order,  how  could  he  proceed  to  collect  the  debt 
should  the  party  fail  to  pay  the  bill?  It  can  be  seen  quite  plainly  that  the 
usual  facilities  for  working  up  business  enjoyed  at  home  are  lacking  in  these 
countries,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  lal)or  to  proceed  without  t>earlng  this  in 
mind. 

This  consulate  would  suggest  that  all  American  houses  wishing  to  enter  the 
markets  of  this  country  should  send  a  first-class  salesman  Who  speaks  Spanish, 
and  is  familiar  with  foreign  manners  and  customs,  to  carefully  study  the 
conditions  and  form  business  connections  with  reliable  houses.  Such  a  sales- 
man should  take  plenty  of  time  to  do  his  work  thoroughly.  The  expenses  of 
such  a  salesman  could  easily  be  borne  by  several  houses  having  allied  lines, 
since  many  of  the  better  houses  here  carry  many  llnea  This  plan  will  prove 
better  than  any  other  now  in  use.  If  this  plan  is  too  difficult  of  execution  It 
would  be  well  to  interest  some  American  exporting  house  with  connections  in 
Chile.  Do  not  expect  to  succeed  in  these  markets  without  a  strong  effort  If 
you  are  not  prepared  to  push  hard  for  trade  here  do  not  waste  time  and  money. 

JUDICIOUS    ADVEBTISING — ^LEADING    AMERICAN    LINES — ^PACKINO. 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  should  understand  that  American  goods  and  ma- 
chinery, so  far  as  they  have  been  introduced,  stand  well  in  Chile.  Until  very 
recently  this  field  has  been  left  to  the  European  manufacturer  and  exporter, 
and  they  have  done  their  work  well.  The  European  product  is  well  known. 
It  is  now  time  American  interests  should  enlighten  this  part  of  the  world  in 
the  fine  points  of  American  goods.  When  American  goods  have  been  Introduced 
by  a  salesman,  or  otherwise,  It  will  pay  well  to  advertise  them  through  the 
press,  and  by  means  of  posters,  etc.  Good  Judicious  advertising  is  fully  as 
effective  here  as  at  home.  A  demand  can  be  created  here  for  most  anything 
of  merit  if  it  be  thoroughly  advertised. 

It  should  be  understood  that  practically  all  manufactured  articles  consumed 
in  Chile  are  supplied  from  foreign  markets,  and  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer stands  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  the  European  manufacturer  If  he 
works  the  field  as  thoroughly.  It  will  pay  well  to  cultivate  the  trade  of  this 
country  in  an  up-to-date  fashion,  while  to  only  scratch  the  surface  as  a  large 
number  of  American  houses  are  doing  is  wasting  money.  European  houses 
understand  this  and  have  profited  by  It.  To  be  sure,  the  United  States  has 
quite  a  trade  with  this  part  of  the  world,  but  It  is  largely  made  up  of  the  lines 
of  goods  in  which  Americans  so  greatly  excel,  such  as  certain  lines  of  builders' 
hardware,  drugs  and  medicines,  silverware,  agricultural  implements,  dental, 
surgical  and  scientific  Instruments,  electrical  specialties,  petroleum  products,  etc. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  packing  and  invoicing.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  everything  so  firmly  secured  that  it  can  not  shake  about  in  the 
case  or  rub  together.  The  cases  should  not  be  overly  large  and  made  of  at 
least  inch  l)oards  well  bound  with  strap  iron.  Most  everything  is  valued  for 
customs  purposes  by  the  kilo,  and  in  many  cases  duty  Is  collected  on  the  gross 
weight,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible  with  secur- 
ity, and  orders  should  be  filled  exactly  as  sent  and  no  substituting  of  articles 
"equally  as  good."  Freight  is  very  roughly  handled  on  this  coast,  and  pur- 
chasers much  prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  duty  and  freight  rather  than  to  receive 
worthless  articles  because  of  breakage.  Brittle  pine  boards  should  not  be  used. 
Poor  packing  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  American  exporters  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  great  handicap  to  the  advance  of  American  trade  abroad. 

The  question  of  credit  Is  an  important  matter  when  it  comes  to  getting  this 
trade  and  holding  it,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  seriously  studied  by  manufac- 
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tnrers  and  exporters.  A  manufticturer  who  demands  cash  In  full  at  the  port 
of  shipment  should  not  expect  much  business  in  Chile.  The  European  com- 
petitor glTos  credit,  and  thus  gets  most  of  the  business.  Of  course,  he  studies 
his  customers  through  his  trayeling  salesmen  and  knows  whom  to  trust,  and 
takes  but  few  chances. 

This  consulate  carefully  files  all  catalogues  and  price  lists  received,  for  use  of 
the  merchants  of  this  consular  district,  and  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to 
have  your  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  file  here.  It  might  be  well  to  file  your 
confidential  prices  or  discounts,  to  be  consulted  by  dealers.  These  to  be  filed 
on  separate  sheets,  letter  size,  for  use  in  special  file.  The  catalogues  may  be  in 
either  English  or  Spanish.  Spanish  is  preferable,  it  being  the  language  of  the 
country. 

Do  not  tail  to  pay  full  postage,  which  means  5  cents  for  each  letter  weighing 
1  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  Do  not  expect  to  secure  much 
Chilean  trade  without  a  strong  effort  Do  not  send  your  customer  something 
different  from  what  he  orders,  simply  because  you  happen  to  think  it  as  good  or 
bett».  Do  not  fail  to  mark  your  cases  clearly  on  top,  one  side,  and  one  end  with 
characters  at  least  21  inches  high.  Do  not  fail  to  pack  everything  well.  Do  not 
look  for  immediate  results— be  willing  to  work  and  wait 

A  very  complete  directory  of  Chilean  business  houses  has  been  compiled  by 
this  consulate,  to  l>e  published  in  pamphlet  form,  by  The  National  Business 
League  of  America,  with  offices  at  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Thoee  interested  in  the  trade  of  this  country  would  do  well  to  apply  for  a  copy. 
It  contains  much  general  information  of  value  to  exporters. 


URUGUAY. 

AN  AMERICAN  SALESMAN  SECURES  'fINB  ORDERS  IN  URUGUAT. 

Consul  F.  W.  Goding  writes  that  as  a  number  of  representatives  of 
American  manufacturers  have  visited  the  port  of  Montevideo  with 
indifferent  success,  it  seems  advisable  to  place  on  record,  that  others 
may  profit  by  his  labors,  the  experience  of  one  recently  there,  whose 
visit  was  rewarded  by  a  long  list  of  orders  for  Uruguay.  The  consul 
describes  the  course  pursued  by  the  traveler: 

The  gentleman  was  making  his  first  trip  as  salesman,  and  what  was 
lacking  in  experience  was  compensated  for  by  his  tact.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  Spanish  language,  which  he  acquired  while  in  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  a  close  student  of  Spanish  character. 

On  arriving  at  Montevideo,  he  called  at  the  consulate  and  asked 
for  such  assistance  as  might  be  rendered.  His  trunks  were  attended 
to  by  a  customs  agent  and  a  hotel  arranged  for.  He  was  introduced 
to  one  of  the  leadmg  merchants  (an  American),  who,  in  turn,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  merchants  interested  in  his  particular  line.  Some 
of  the  goods  had  previously  found  their  way  here  through  a  German 
house,  out  owing  to  a  want  of  technical  knowledge  of  them  the 
goods  had  been  condemned  as  worthless.  Such  a  serious  position  had 
to  be  overcome.  He  called  on  the  interested  merchants,  made  himself 
agreeable,  and  won  their  confidence,  merely  asking  them  to  be  present 
at  the  demonstration  which  he  would  give  at  a  room  in  the  hotel 
which  had  been  specially  fitted  up,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he 
was  not  there  to  take  orders,  but  to  show  his  goods  to  them.  He 
suited  their  convenience  in  every  way,  was  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  indifference  as  to  sales. 

EXCELLENT  NET  RESULTS. 

His  demonstration  was  so  successful  that  it  was  barely  finished 
when  the  merchants  asked  him  to  take  their  orders,  which  were  large 
ones.    He  left  here  for  Buenos  Aires,  after  a  stay  of  a><«ouple  of 
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weeks,  the  profits  on  his  sales  being  much  greater  than  his  expenses, 
as  had  also  been  the  case  in  the  several  ports  of  Brazil.  His  firm 
had  placed  $5,000  to  his  credit,  believine  that  it  would  cost  that  sum 
to  introduce  their  goods.  On  leaving  here  the  profits  on  his  sales, 
all  told,  were  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  sum  which  it  was  expected 
the  introduction  or  the  goods  would  cost  for  all  of  South  America, 
although  Brazil  and  Uruguay  only  had  been  visited. 

This  is  an  instance  where  an  American  representative,  both  he  and 
his  ffoods  either  unknown  or  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  them, 
wholly  without  experience  as  a  salesman,  being  an  educated,  tactful 
man,  was  able  to  introduce  a  line  of  goods,  not  only  without  expense 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  at  a  profit,  the  percentage  of  which  was 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  sales  been  made  in  the 
United  States. 

The  reasons  for  his  success  are  plain.  He  had  perfect  confidence  in 
his  wares.  He  was  enthusiastic  m  his  work.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  language,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  his  customers.  He  suited 
his  time  to  their  convenience.  He  was  always  tactful.  He  was 
always  cheerful.  But  his  success  was  due,  in  great  partj  to  having 
been  started  right  from  the  consulate,  the  information  received,  which 
he  had  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  profit  by,  preventing  him  from 
making  serious  mistakes. 

What  he  has  done  others  can  do.  But  one  thing  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  methods  employed  by  American  salesmen  in  the 
United  States  when  selling  goods  will  not  only  fail  to  secure  orders 
here,  but  are  looked  upon  with  grave  suspicion. 

Many  letters  received  at  this  consulate  claim  that  the  writers  can 
not  afford  to  send  representatives  here,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses 
connected  with  such  a  move.  If  a  permanent  trade  is  to  be  built  up 
with  this  Republic  (and  doubtless  the  same  will  prove  true  of  the 
other  Latin  countries),  it  is  imperative  that  goods  be  properly  shown 
by  one  who  desires  to  succeed  and  who  knows  the  people,  their  lan- 
guage, and  characteristics. 

Failures  have  been  made  here  where  a  little  preliminary  knowledge 
would  have  turned  them  into  successes,  such  information  being  at 
hand  at  the  American  consulate  and  at  the  disposal  of  those  seek- 
ing it. 

GENERAL  POINTS  FOR  TRAVELERS. 

Obtain  a  consular  invoice  from  tlie  Uruguayan  consul,  located  at  the  last  port 
before  leaving  for  Montevideo. 

Immediately  after  landing  at  Montevideo  call  upon  your  consul,  who  will  sup- 
ply you  with  such  information  as  you  may  require  and  who  will  introduce  you 
to  the  local  representative  business  men,  provided  you  can  satisfy  him  as  to 
your  bona  fides. 

Do  not  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  your  baggage  and  sample  cases  until  you 
have  examined  the  tariff.  Expresso  Villalonga  has  offices  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  and  their  charges  are  reasonable. 

Always  employ  a  reliable  customs  agent,  who  will  save  you  time,  trouble,  and 
expense. 

There  is  no  need  to  engage  a  carriage  at  the  wharf,  as  a  short  walk  will  bring 
you  into  the  business  center. 

Duty  is  charged  on  samples,  unless  they  have  been  mutilated,  rendering  them 
unsalable. 

The  rates  at  the  three  leading  hotels  are  from  $3  ($3.10  U.  S.  gold)  to  $4 
($4.14) ;  baths  extra. 

The  rate  for  carriage  hire  is  $1  ($1.04)  per  hour,  but  you  can  reach  the 
business  houses  by  walking,  or  the  trams. 
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Do  not  attempt  to  do  business  here  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language  and  the  Latin  people ;  otherwise  your  visit  will  end  in  failure. 

Never  attempt  to  hurry  your  customers,  nor  show  any  offense  at  postponed 
engagements,  but  make  another  call  with  a  pleasant  countenance. 

Always  keep  your  temper  well  under  control  and  carry  a  pleasant  expression 
on  your  face 

If  yoa  have  every  confldence  in  your  goods,  you  will  make  sales.  If  your 
goods  are  not  reliable,  you  had  better  not  show  them. 

Do  not  try  sharp  practices,  as  these  people  have  long  memories. 

See  that  the  firms  you  represent  carry  out  to  the  letter  every  agreement  you 
make  with  you  customers. 

Your  goods  must  be  packed  properly  so  as  to  be  received  in  good  condition. 

Do  not  call  here  merely  to  work  off  a  surplus  stock,  but  with  a  determination 
to  establish  a  permanent  business. 

Come  prepared  to  offer  terms  similar  to  those  given  by  European  firms ;  other- 
wise you  will  take  no  orders. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
French,  German,  and  other  Europeans.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  not  well  known.  A  skillful 
salesman,  however,  will  more  than  pay  his  expenses  the  first  trip  from  the 
profits  on  the  sales,  provided  his  goods  are  suitable  to  the  wants  of  these  people. 

Practically  all  of  the  firms  doing  an  Importing  business  here  are  reliable  and 
are  very  Jealous  of  their  commercial  standing. 

The  German  and  French  importing  firms  here  will  not  purchase  American- 
made  goods  which  are  in  competition  with  those  made  in  their  home  countries, 
as  they  are  here  in  the  interests  of  firms  whose  goods  are  made  there. 

Your  general  demeanor  should  be  quiet,  unassuming,  deliberate,  and  hopeful. 
The  "American  hustler  "  is  looked  upon  here  with  suspicion. 

Riotous  living  will  not  increase  your  sales. 


MOROCCO. 

BUSINESS   FIRMS   STATE   THEIR   IDEAS   AS  TO   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Consul-General  Hoffman  Philip,  of  Tangier,  transmits  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  seven  Moroccan  merchants,  addressed  to  the  vice- 
consul-general  at  Tangier,  in  reply  to  a  circular  letter  requesting  an 
expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  possibilities  of  extending  Ameri- 
can trade  in  Morocco.  The  addresses  of  the  merchants  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures: 

No,  1, — ^We  shall  be  glad  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  merchants  who  desire  to 
receive  correspondence  from  American  business  houses.  Our  relations  with 
these  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  exports  from  this  country.  Our  dealings 
with  them  have  always  been  satisfactory. 

This  district  has  hardly  yet  reached  a  stage  of  development  at  which  the  usual 
American  goods  are  required  In  large  quantities,  but  we  are  to  some  extent 
interested  In  agricultural  implements  and  machinery;  pumps  and  pumping 
machinery  and  all  machinery  connected  with  irrigation ;  iron  and  steel  girders ; 
iron,  round  and  square  rolls  and  bars;   building  materials  generally. 

Our  principal  articles  of  export  are  fenugreek  seed,  coriander  seed,  and 
canary  seed. 

No,  2. — ^The  line  of  business,  in  which  I  am  chiefly  interested  is  goatskins,  of 
which  article  I  am  constantly  making  large  shipments;   all  the  invoices  being 

made  In  the  name  of ,  in  accordance  with  the  special  request  of  the 

consignee  thereat ;  under  the  circumstances,  by  the  amount  of  those  invoices  you 
will  understand  that  my  connection  with  Philadelphia  is  manifested  by  the  fair 
amonnt  of  the  article  In  question  I  export  annually. 

No.  5. — We  are  open  to  enter  correspondence  with  America  with  a  view  to  busi- 
ness. We  are  doing  very  little  in  imports,  our  line  being  exporters  of  olive  oil,  al- 
monds, goat  and  sheep  skins,  and  gum  sandrac,  and  we  are  also  prepared  to 
act  as  commission  agents  and  to  furnish  those  who  enter  business  relations 
with  OS  excellent  references. 

jio,  4. — I  should  very  much  like  to.  receive  correspondence  from  American 
business  houses,  for  import  and  export.    For  import  I  am  iuterosted  in  some 
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goods,  such  as  hardware,  various  cottons  and  woolen  stuffs,  chinaware,  etc.,  and 
for  export  I  generally  ship  to  London  gums,  such  as  brown  and  gum  sandrac; 
also  goat  skins,  almonds,  etc.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with  any 
American  house. 

No,  5, — We  are  quite  willing  to  introduce  American  products  in  this  market, 
but  regret  to  say  that  the  American  goods  as  a  rule  are  too  good  for  this  market 
and  the  prices  are  too  high.  If  we  would  get  a  suitable  offer  we  should  be  very 
pleased  to  consider  the  matter.  As  to  the  line  of  business,  we  may  mention 
that  we  are  importers  of  nearly  all  the  lines  of  goods  which  are  sold  here. 

Our  chief  interest  lies,  of  course,  in  the  export  of  Moroccan  products  to 
America,  and  we  are  already  in  corre^)ondence  with  several  American  firms  and 
have  also  done  some  business  with  America  in  coriander,  fenugreek,  and  canary 

seed.    Our  house  is  a  regular  shipper  of  goatskins  to  the  United 

States. 

If  you  get  any  inquiries  from  American  exporters,  kindly  give  our  name  to 
them  and  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  consider  the  matter  if  we  find  their  goods 
suitable  for  this  market 

No,  6, — I  shall  appreciate  it  a  favor  if  you  place  me  on  the  list  of  such  firms 
that  are  interested  to  do  business  with  the  United  States  of  America.  My  firm  has 
been  in  curr^t  correspondence  with  large  import  firms  in  the  States  for  many 
years,  and  only  during  the  course  of  1907  were  my  dealings  less  important, 
likely  owing  to  the  crisis  your  country  unhappily  had  to  undergo.  It  seems 
that  even  now  (midsummer,  1908)  the  trade  in  general  has  not  yet  its  former 
degree,  the  prevailing  slackness  showing  the  want  of  the  former  brisk  demand 
for  Moroccan  produce.    This  is  noticed  principally  in  the  skin  and  seed  trade. 

Aside  from  my  export  trade,  I  am  also  Importer  of  all  foreign  articles  that  find 
an  outlet  In  this  country  and  which  leave  me  some  margin.  I  work  as  well  for 
my  own  account  as  on  commission,  only  the  larger  part  of  my  trade  is  carried 
out  In  the  first-mentioned  way. 

No,  7, — From  your  communication  I  assume  that  the  American  consulate- 
general  has  frequently  sent  my  name  to  American  exporters  as  a  representative 
merchant.  However,  I  have  not  had  any  offers  from  Americans,  except  one 
about  four  months  ago  by  a  typewriter  concern  offering  machines  for  sale.  In 
reference  to  introduction  of  American  goods  in  this  Empire,  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  to  attend  to  any  representation  that  may  be  intrusted  to  my  care,  and 
shall  be  quite  willing  to  introduce  and  exhibit  suitable  American  Industrial 
articles  here  and  on  the  coast,  being  myself  an  experienced  trader. 

A  large  trade  can  be  done  with  American  firms  in  petroleum  oil ;  also  in  wood 
used  for  building  purposes,  etc.  In  return  I  could  supply  many  products,  as 
olive  oil  in  quantities,  goatskins  and  sheepskins,  gum  sandrac,  brown  gum,  etc., 
and  hope  my  firm  will  be  of  service  to  you  and  useful  to  American  interests, 
having  for  many  years  back  enjoyed  the  American  protection. 


BUSINESS  IN  TAHITI. 

HOW    COMMERCE   IS   CONDUCTED   IN   THE   SOCIETY   ISLANDS. 

Consul  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Papeete,  has  prepared,  under  date  of 
November  16,  the  following  comprehensive  account  of  how  the  com- 
merce of  Tahiti  is  carried  on.  His  reference  to  the  new  steamship 
connection  with  New  Zealand  calls  attention  to  another  route  for 
shipping  American  goods  thither. 

The  French  colony  of  Tahiti  and  its  dependencies,  embracing  five 
groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  has  a  population  of  31,000, 
of  whom  27,000  are  of  the  native  race,  whose  simple  wants  are  easily 
supplied.  Their  principal  food  is  the  tropical  fruits  which  grow 
abundantly  with  scarcely  any  cultivation,  and  little  clothing  is  nec- 
essary in  this  warm  climate.  The  political  and  commercial  center  of 
the  colony  is  Papeete,  a  town  of  nearly  4,000  people. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  $643,039  in  1907,  the  United  States  fur- 
nished one-half.  The  proportion  for  the  current  year  will  be  some- 
what larger  owing  to  increased  importations  of  lumber.  When  well 
under  way,  the  phosphate  developments  on  the  island  of  Makatea, 
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120  mil^  from  Tahiti,  will  considerably  increase  the  business  of  the 
colony,  and  in  this  increase  the  United  States  will  have  a  full  share. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

A  steamship  of  the  Union  Line  arrives  at  Papeete  every  twenty- 
eight  days  from  Auckland,  2,222  miles  distant,  and  one  of  the 
Oceanic  Line  every  thirty-six  days  from  San  Francisco,  3,658  miles 
distant,  both  carrying  mails,  passengers,  and  freight  Beginning 
in  January,  1909,  another  ship  of  the  Union  Line  will  arrive  at 
Papeete  every  thirty-six  days  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to 
maKe  connection  with  the  ship  from  San  Francisco.  A  few  sailing 
vessels  from  American  and  European  ports  arrive  at  Tahiti  now  and 
then  with  cargoes  of  goods,  the  American  schooners  bringing  mostly 
lumber. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  delays  and  uncertainties  of  receiving  goods 
when  ordered  from  various  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  the 
merchants  of  Tahiti  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  order  American 
goods  through  commission  houses  in  San  Francisco,  though  some 
orders  are  sent  to  such  houses  in  New  York  for  goods  to  be  shipped 
to  Tahiti  by  way  of  Auckland.  As  San  Francisco  commission  firms 
are  usually  able  to  purchase  and  ship  goods  by  the  return  steamer, 
Tahiti  merchants  order  most  of  their  supplies  as  needed  from  steamer 
to  steamer,  this  being  the  case  especially  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of 
provisions.  The  Mariposa  remains  in  port  eight  days  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  four  days  at  Papeete. 

American  manufacturers  who  seek  trade  in  Tahiti  should  have 
their  goods  on  sale  in  San  Francisco  and  should  inform  such  com- 
mission merchants  in  that  city  as  have  customers  in  Tahiti  where 
such  goods  may  be  purchased.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  that 
catalogues,  price  lists,  and  terms  be  sent  to  merchants  in  Tahiti,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  instruct  their  agents  with  regard  to 
making  purchases,  A  revised  list  of  the  business  firms  of  Papeete, 
Tahiti,  and  of  tiieir  agents  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  may  be 
secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS  AND  DISTRICT. 

As  the  merchants  of  Tahiti  have  a  long-established  trade  with  San 
Francisco  and  to  some  extent  with  New  York,  and  as  they  keep  pretty 
well  informed  with  regard  to  business  matters  in  the  United  States, 
they  make  no  inquiries  at  the  consulate  concerning  such  matters. 
Hence  a  consul  at  Tahiti  can  do  little  to  extend  American  trade 
except  by  answering  all  business  inquiries  coming  by  mail,  by  furnish- 
ing lists  of  merchants  when  requested,  by  calling  the  attention  of 
local  merchants  to  matters  of  special  interest,  and  by  reporting  any 
new  business  undertakings.  With  a  view  of  extending  American 
trade  as  well  as  to  give  mformation,  this  consulate  has  previously 
reported  on  the  proposed  phosphate  developments  in  this  colony  and 
on  a  proposed  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  the  South  Pacific, 
accompanying  these  reports  with  the  names  of  the  companies  and 
persons  interested  in  these  large  enterprises. 

In  this  extensive  consular  district,  embracing  109  islands,  the 
largest  of  which,  Tahiti,  has  an  area  of  only  400  square  miles,  there 
arc  no  railroads.  Steam  is  used  very  little,  and  electricity  is  used 
only  for  a  telephone  system  in  Tahiti.  Trade  among  the  widely 
scattered  islands  is  carried  on  irregularly  by  sailing  vijpeLs^  gaso- 
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line  schooners  (using  benzine),  and  smaller  boats.  Motor  boats  are 
scarcely  used  at  all,  the  high  freight  and  tariff  rates  preventing  the 
importation  of  such  boats  from  the  United  States.  Almost  all  the 
schooners,  mostly  small,  engaged  in  the  interisland  trade  were  built 
in  Papeete,  chiefly  of  American  lumber.  Marine  engines  may  be 
imported  free  of  customs  duties. 

LIMITED   MANUFACTURING — FREIGHT  RATES. 

There  are  scarcely  any  manufactories  in  the  colony  worthy  the 
name  except  two  sugar  mills,  the  product  of  which  is  limited  to  the 
quantity  of  unrefined  sugar  consumed  in  the  colony,  from  550  to  600 
tons  a  year.  There  are  several  small  establishments  for  ginning  cot- 
ton. A  small  ice  factory  supplies  the  wants  of  Papeete,  and  there 
are  shops  on  a  small  scale  for  making  wagons  and  lighter  vehicles, 
and  others  which  make  substantial  articles  of  furniture. 

Except  on  the  two  sugar  plantations  there  is  little  need  of  im- 
proved agricultural  implements.  Some  sea-island  cotton  is  raised 
and  a  little  com ;  but  there  is  not  much  soil  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try of  perennial  fruits.  Only  simple  tools  and  implements  are  in 
common  use.    A  good  many  vegetables  are  grown. 

No  machinery  is  needed  in  producing  copra,  vanilla,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  shell,  the  three  chief  articles  of  export.  Sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  and  bicycles  are  in  common  use.  There  are  several  auto- 
mobiles in  Tahiti. 

The  freight  rate  on  general  merchandise  from  San  Francisco  to 
Tahiti  is  $9  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  or  for  40  cubic  feet  of  space,  of  $8 
a  ton  on  quantities  of  50  tons  or  more.  The  charge  for  lumber  is 
$10  per  M  feet,  or  $9  per  M  feet  to  established  yards.  The  rates  by 
sailing  vessels  are  lower.  By  steamers  from  New  York  to  Auck- 
land and  thence  to  Tahiti  the  rate  is  from  $15  to  $20  for  a  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  or  for  40  cubic  feet  of  space. 

The  Bank  of  Indo-China  has  a  branch  in  Papeete,  which  does  a 
general  domestic  and  foreign  banking  business. 


MARKET  OPENINGS. 
TURKEY. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PROMOTING  TRADE — STRUCTURAL  SUPPLIES  NEEDED. 

The  changes  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  Turkey  have 
attracted  attention  of  men  directing  industrial  affairs  in  the  principal 
countries  of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  all  advices 
from  Turkey  agree  that  opportunities  are  offered  there  for  the  sale 
of  large  quantities  of  materials  used  in  construction  of  almost  every 
description.  The  popular  awakening  in  the  Levant  is  plainly  evi- 
dent, and  it  is  significant  that  the  United  States  battle-ship  fleet 
brought  to  this  country  a  number  of  young  officers  of  the  Turkish 
navy  who  were  permitted  to  make  the  voyage  as  student  observers. 
These  young  gentlemen  should  be  afforded  opportunity,  under  invita- 
tion and  direction  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  to 
visit  the  principal  manufacturing  centers  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially those  at  which  electrical  and  iron  and  steel  plants  are  located. 
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In  regard  to  opportunities  that  are  opening  in  Turkey  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  from  a  special  correspondent  writing  from  Con- 
stantinople, will  be  of  interest: 

Here  Is  a  country  so  old  and  so  far  behind  that  it  is  practically  a  virgin  field 
for  engineers  and  capitalists.  China  is  not  less  cut  by  railways  or  marked  with 
other  western  improvements.  In  Constantinople  are  1,750,000  people  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  from  Galata  Tower,  without  electricity  in  any  form  and  with 
less  than  8  miles  of  car  tracks.  An  American  contractor,  representing  a  com- 
bination of  various  interests,  has  recently  applied  to  the  Turkish  department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  telephone  rights  of  the  city,  and  is  at  work  on  plans  for 
several  street  railways.  Another  American  here  talks  of  harnessing  the  water 
power  in  the  various  rivers  and  streams  about  the  capital  in  order  to  use  It  in 
electrical  projects  which  he  has  in  hand.  The  Government  has  already  drafted 
projects  for  more  than  3,000  miles  of  railways,  the  construction  Of  which  is 
desired  at  once.  Almost  all  the  proposed  lines  are  in  Asia  Minor,  In  the  richest 
r^ons  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  the  Turks'  intention  to  give  no  more  absolute  concessions  to  foreign 
companies,  which  in  every  case  hitherto  has  tightened  the  grip  of  some  Euro- 
pean nation  upon  the  land.  They  intend  to  invite  foreign  capitalists  to  do 
work  for  them.  Comprehensive  bids  will  be  received  and  the  best  proposition 
accepted.  Though  the  railways  will  be  held  by  the  foreign  companies  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  guarantee  for  investments  and  as  a  measure  of  compensa- 
tion, everything  will  be  from  the  beginning  nominally  Ottoman.  The  scheme, 
in  other  words,  is,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  very  much  that  of  a  homestead- 
building  society. 

CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE  TO  UNITED   STATES. 

The  Turks  desire  to  break  away  from  the  tutelage  of  European  countries; 
and  America,  because  she  has  no  territorial  ambitions,  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  get  in  here  financially.  One  difficulty  for  us  is  that  the  Turks'  idea  of 
civilization  does  not  include  the  United  States.  To  them  Paris,  London,  and 
Berlin  are  the  great  capitals,  where  all  that  is  modern  and  advanced  Is  to  be 
found.  Some  of  the  younger  officers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  German 
military  schools  favor  the  adoption  of  German  methods  and  German  institutions. 
Those  young  Turks  who  have  returned  from'  exile  in  Paris,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold  the  opinion  that  French  things  are  best.  It  is  probable  that  French  com- 
panies will  have  the  best  chance  here,  because  the  French  are  better  known, 
and  their  country,  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  is  perhaps  the  least  sus- 
pected of  territorial  ambitions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Of  late  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  England  in  all  things,  which  displayed  Itself  so  strikingly  in  the 
critical  moments  of  recent  months,  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  very  material 
change. 

The  visit  of  part  of  the  American  round-the-world  fieet  to  Turkish  waters 
could  not  have  come  at  a  better  moment  for  the  interests  of  American  investors. 
Ten  young  Turkish  officers*  all  of  them  men  of  the  new  movement,  have  left 
Smyrna  with  the  fleet  for  a  visit  to  New  York,  Washington,  and  probably  other 
American  cities.  These  are  picked  men,  whose  reports  of  what  they  see  In 
America  will  have  Influence  with  the  new  government. 

AN  AMEBICAN   PASHA. 

It  was  Bucknam  Pasha,  the  American  admiral  in  the  Turkish  service,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  Turkish  officers  to  America,  and  put  the  project 
throDgh.  The  experiences  of  Bucknam  Pasha  since  1904,  when  he  became  an 
officer  in  the  Ottoman  navy,  have  been  paralleled  by  many  an  adventurous 
Englishman,  but  Americans  do  not  often  possess  that  spirit  which  takes  men 
into  strange  services  in  strange  countries. 

Capt.  R.  D.  Bucknam  came  to  Constantinople  in  command  of  the  Medjidla, 
a  cruiser  built  for  the  Sultan's  navy  by  the  Cramps  Company.  After  he  had 
delivered  the  ship  an  audience  was  given  him  by  Abdul  Hamid,  who  asked  him 
to  be  a  captain  in  the  Turkish  service  and  one  of  his  alds-de-camp.  Since 
that  time  Bucknam  has  made  a  name  for  himself  among  the  Turks  and  has 
been  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Medjldleh.  Bucknam  Pasha  is  the  first 
Christian  to  have  actual  command  of  Mohammedans,  a  distinction  which  even 
Hobart  Pasha,  the  British  admiral  of  the  Crimean  war,  did  not  enjoy.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Turks  to  place  beside  every  foreign  officer  ar-Mohamme- 
dan  of  equal  rank,  having  authority  to  command.  gitizedby  vjOOQIC 
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GIBRALTAR. 
CONTRACTS   ARE    NOT   OPEN    TO   PUBLIC    COMPETITION. 

Consul  R.  L.  Sprague,  of  Gibraltar,  sends  the  following  report 
relating  to  the  importation  of  supplies  for  the  local  goyemment,  the 
'military  garrison,  and  the  naval  station  of  that  British  fortress : 

Gibraltar  is  a  garrison  and  naval  base,  and  all  work  on  the  forti- 
fications, military  buildings,  roads,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  dockyard,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  mUitary  and  naval 
authorities.  Contracts  are  never  opened  to  foreign  competition,  and 
all  materials  required  are  brought  direct  from  England. 

The  property  owned  by  the  local  government  is  in  charge  of  the 
colonial  engineer,  and  the  buildings,  repairs,  and  upkeep  of  same  are 
let  out  to  public  competition  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

With  the  exception  of  lime,  mortar,  Spanish  bricks,  tiles,  slates, 
etc,  materials  are  supplied  by  the  crown  agents,  whose  head  offices 
are  in  London.  The  sanitary  commissioners,  a  board  appointed  by 
his  excellency  the  governor,  which  has  sole  control  of  the  cleaning 
of  the  streets,  of  the  waterworks,  and  of  the  public  roads  of  this 
town,  are  also  supplied  by  the  crown  agents. 

The  local  contractors  have  on  several  occasions  approached  tJie 
governor  soliciting  that  both  the  colonial  government  and  sanitary 
commissioners  open  their  contracts  to  jjublic  competition,  but  without 
success.  Although  the  materials  furnished  by  tne  crown  agents  are 
imported  direct  from  England,  many  of  the  articles  are  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  harbor  works  and  graving  docks  no 
work  of  any  magnitude  has  been  undertaken. 


JAPAN. 

CLASSES  OF  APPLIANCES  IN  WHICH  THERE  ARE  TRADE  CHANCES. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Consul  George  H. 
Scidmore  to  Francis  B.  Loomis,  commissioner-general  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Tokyo  Exposition,  in  reply  to  his  request 
for  a  list  of  articles  of  American  product  or  manufacture  which,  in 
the  consul's  opinion,  could  be  shown  or  exhibited  or  sold  to  advantage 
in  an  international  exposition  in  Japan: 

The  most  prominent  would  be  machinery  and  tools,  from  which 
should  be  particularly  excluded  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. For  the  latter,  of  American  make,  in  consequence  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  Japanese  farmers,  the  diminutive  size  of  fields, 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  simple  and  peculiarly  shaped  articles  made 
by  the  rural  blacksmiths,  there  is  not,  and  I  believe  there  can  not  be 
created,  a  demand.  There  are  also  numbers  of  carpenters'  and 
smiths'  tools  of  foreign  make  which  will  not  be  accepted  here. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  good  and  growing  market  for  machinery 
and  tools  used  in  mining,  ship  building  and  repairing,  sugar  refining, 
rice  cleaning,  cement  making,  and  spinning  and  weaving.  For  the 
imperial  foundry  at  Wakamatsu  and  the  navy-yard  at  Sasebo  large 
supplies  are  required.  The  increasing  use  of  electrical  appliances  of 
all  kinds  offers  a  most  promising  market,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  small  motors  for  venicles  and  vessels,  r^r^r^n]^ 
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The  market  for  leather  of  all  kinds  is  increasing  rapidly,  but 
nothing  of  much  value  can  be  done  here  with  ready-made  shoes  until 
the  field  shall  have  been  carefully  studied  by  experts.  Drugs  and 
chemicals  are  demanded  in  increasing  quantities.  In  textiles  I  do 
not  believe  that  much  increase  of  demand  is  likely  to  occur,  except 
for  manufactures  of  wool.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  lead  m 
these  lines. 

Great  attention  Js  being  paid  in  Japan  to  the  improvement  of 
live  stock,  especially  cattle,  horses  for  the  army,  and  poultry.  Nearly 
all  attempts  at  sheep  farming  in  Japan,  however,  have  resulted  in 
failure.  The  Japanese  people,  besides,  nave  a  great  repugnance  to 
mutton.  The  fishing  industries  are  receiving  great  encouragement, 
and  new  appliances  of  use  therein  are  sure  to  meet  with  favor.  Cot- 
ton-seed on  is  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  preserving 
sardines  and  for  other  purposes,  and  should  command  a  larger  mar- 
ket here.  Of  dairy  products,  condensed  milk  seems  to  be  alone  in 
great  demand.  Cheese  is  repulsive  to  the  Japanese  taste,  and  the 
use  of  butter  makes  slow  progress. 


CANADA. 

NEW  TYPEWRITER  MARKET  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Consul  M.  J.  Hendrick,  replying  to  a  New  York  inquiry,  advises 
that  the  Moncton  district  of  Canada  is  a  promising  field  for  extension 
of  trade  in  typewriting  machines,  as  the  following  indicates : 

Business  conditions  are  good,  the  people  generally  are  prosper- 
ous and  very  friendly  to  American  goods  and  trade,  a  large  portion 
of  their  products  being  marketed  in  the  United  States.  Railroad 
and  lawyers'  offices,  banks,  and  the  larger  business  offices  use  them 
generallv,  blit  they  are  not  as  much  used  by  smaller  dealers,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  private  citizens  as  conditions  warrant;  one  oi  the 
reasons  for  this  appears  to  be  that  there  is  not  a  business  place  in 
this  city  where  they  are  displayed,  offered  for  sale,  or  made  a  specialty 
of,  even  as  a  side  line ;  occasionally  agents  from  Halifax  or  St.  John 
canvass  the  business  portion  of  the  city  to  sell  or  exchange  machines 
or  furnish  supplies,  but  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  business  is 
presented  to  purchasers. 

One  man  only  in  this  city  [address  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures] follows  the  business — at  his  home — and  he  makes  a  specialty  of 
repairing  typewriters.  In  case  a  person  wishes  to  purchase  he  takes 
the  order  and  delivers  them.  He  does  the  typewriter  repair  work  for 
ihe  intercolonial  railroad,  a  ^vemment  road,  whose  general  offices 
are  here.    This  line  prefers  visible  writing  machines. 

The  proprietor  of  a  new  jewelry  store  here  [name  filed  with  Bureau 
of  Manufactures]  is  inclined  to  take  an  agency  if  he  can  make  satis- 
factory arran^ments.  He  is  a  bright  young  man  of  good  reputa- 
tion, who  womd  try  the  sale  of  madiines.  He  woilld  not  like,  now- 
ever,  to  invest  much  money,  but  would  prefer  to  have  a  manufacturer 
send  him  about  three  machines  to  be  paid  for  as  he  sold  them. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  this  city  I  would  advise  sending  a 
SQod  salesman  to  travel  through  this  consular  district,  which  em- 
braces parts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  introduce  ma- 
chines and  appoint  agents.    It  is  hard  to  induce  people  to  order  a 
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machine  which  they  have  never  seen  in  action.  The  field  here  is  a 
good  one  in  which  to  greatly  extend  sales.  The  fact  that  the  writer 
had  to  correspond  with  Halifax  and  St.  John  when  a  machine  was 
wanted  would  tend  to  show  that  this  district  would  be  a  good  field 
for  active  and  intelligent  work. 


INDIA. 

LARGE  IMPORTS  OF  PARTIALLY  MANUFACTURED  UMBRKLLAS. 

Consul  Albert  H.  Michelson,  of  Turin,  forwards  the  translation  of 
a  report  by  the  Italian  consul-general  at  Calcutta,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

The  umbreHa,  which  until  only  a  short  time  ago  was  used  exclusively  by 
persons  of  high  position  and  by  priests,  has  now  come  into  general  use  and  is 
steadily  increasing  in  popularity. 

The  following  figures  show  the  importation  of  umbrellas  into  India  from 
1900  to  1907  : 


Yeiir.  Dozen.    I  Year.  Dozen. 


1900 52,250    11904 16,600 


1901  21,425 

1902 21,875 

1903 29,X25 


1905 l(i,  925 

1906 20, 025 

1907 18,126 


All  were  supplied  exclusively  by  Great  Britain.  The  figures  show  a  heavy 
decrease,  but  the  importations  of  separate  parts  of  umbrellas,  such  as  wooden 
rods  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Japan,  and  England;  of  steel  rods  and  ribs 
from  Germany,  England,  and  Japan;  of  handles  in  wood,  metal,  or  celluoid 
from  Japan  and  Germany ;  and,  lastly,  of  other  parts  and  the  cotton  for  cover- 
ing them  from  England,  are  rapidly  increasing  and  have  created  and  supply  a 
new  industry — that  of  putting  umbrellas  together. 

Importations  of  these  parts  at  Calcutta  alone  were  sufficient  to  make  finished 
umbrellas  as  follows :  In  1904,  6,545,000 ;  in  1905,  5,514,000 ;  in  1906,  10,092,000 ; 
in  1907,  10,272,000;  in  1908  (first  seven  months),  7,773,000.  The  importation  of 
cloths  for  umbrella  covers  increased  from  3,171,472  yards  in  1904  to  7,841,191 
yards  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1908. 
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PORT  CHARGES. 

SABBOR  REGULATIONS   IN   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  following  reports  have  been  made  by  consular  officers  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  concerning  the  charges  incurred  by  vessels  with 
cargoes  entering  Australian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  harbors: 

AUSTRALIA. 

ADELAIDE. 
RIVER  AND  HARBOR  DUES  AND  CHARGES. 

Consular  Agent  (Jeorge  H.  Prosser  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation relative  to  vessels  entering  the  harbor  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia : 

Light  dues:  On  vessels  from  and  to  a  port  outside  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  Zealand,  6  cents  per  ton  in  and  the  same  out.  From 
and  to  an  interstate  port  or  New  Zealand,  3  cents  per  ton  in  and  the 
same  out.  Vessels  calling  at  Port  Adelaide  en  route  from  or  to  an 
iaterstate  port  with  port  cargo  for  or  from  an  oversea  port,  rebate  of 
50  per  cent  on  6  cents  per  ton  dues. 

Pilotage :  Each  ship,  not  exceeding  100  tons,  $12.16  in  and  the  same 
out.  Additional,  for  every  ton  register  above  100  tons,  3  cents  in  and 
the  same  out,  provided  that  the  pilotage  of  any  ship  does  not  exceed 
$58.40.  From  any  of  these  rates  one-fourth  shall  be  deducted  in  the 
case  of  any  vessel  towed  or  propelled  by  steam,  provided,  however, 
that  in  no  case  shall  pilotage  be  less  than  $12.16  inwards  and  the  same 
outwards.  Eeduction  for  same  will  be  calculated  in  case  of  ships 
using  a  steam  tug  a  portion  of  the  distance  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance navigated  under  sail  or  with  steam. 

HARBOR  PILOTAGE. 


size  of  vessels. 


For  each  Tessel  under  200  tons 

For  each  vessel  of  200  tons  and  not  above  800  tons 

For  each  vessel  of  300  tons  and  not  above  400  tons 

For  e»cb  vessel  of  400  tons  and  not  above  500  tons 

For  each  vessel  above  500  tons  and  not  above  1,500  toit9 
Foreaehvesselof  1,500  tons  and  over 


Mooring. 


$2.43 
3.05 
4.86 
4.86 
7.29 
9.73 


Unmoor- 
ing. 


$1.22 
1.82 
2.43 
2.43 
8.65 
4.86 


Removal. 


92.43 
3.65 
6.08 
7.29 
9.78 

10.95 


Ships  piloted  through  Robinson  Bridge  to  or  from  port  dock  or 
company^s  basin,  or  to  or  from  corporation  wharf  through  Jervois 
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Bridge,  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another,  from  one- wharf 
to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  the  same  wharf  to  another,  if  the 
ship  has  to  be  taken  away  from  such  wharf  and  hauled  outside  of 
another  ship  or  ships,  shall  be  charged  the  rates  specified  above  for 
a  "  removal^'  of  ships  of  like  tonnage,  such  charge  to  include  moor- 
ing and  unmooring;  but  if  a  ship  is  simply  hauled  along  a  wharf 
without  leaving  it  shall  not  be  charged  for  a  removal,  out  for  a 
mooring  only. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CHARGES. 

Wharfage:  The  uniform  rate  is  40  cents  per  ton  weight  or  61 
cents  per  ton  of  40-cubic  feet  measurement  on  all  inward  wharfage, 
and  the  same  on  all  outward  wharfage.  The  special  rates  on  timl^r 
are:  Deals,  battens,  logs,  and  sawn  timber,  36  cents  per  load  of  40 
cubic  feet ;  palings  and  pickets,  8  cents  per  100 ;  split  posts  and  rails, 
61  cents  per  100 ;  shindes,  24  cents  per  1,000. 

Tonnage  dues:  Sauing  vessels  loading  and  discharging  at  the 
wharves  will  be  charged  one  rate  only  ot  6  cents  per  ton  register; 
steamers  trading  beyond  the  States  and  New  Zealana  3  cents  per  ton. 

Stevedoring:  There  are  two  large  companies  operating  and  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  charges  are  61  cents  per  1,000  superfeet. 

Agency:  The  charge  under  this  heading  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  attention  the  vessel  requires.  The  recognized  charge  for 
clearing  a  vessel  in  and  out  at  the  custom-house  is  $25. 

River:  The  depth  of  water  in  the  main  channel  is  23  feet  at  low 
water  and  31  feet  at  high  tide  and  is  no  less  than  250  feet  in  width. 
The  new  dock,  however  (where  mostly  all  timber  is  discharged),  is 
only  18  feet  at  low  water  and  26  feet  at  high  water.  The  wharves 
are,  with  one  exception,  privately  owned,  but  there  is  every  facility 
for  discharging. 

MELBOURNE. 
RIVER  AND  HARBOR  DUES  AND  CHARGES. 

The  following  information  concerning  port  charges  at  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  is  furnished  by  Consul  John  F.  Jewell : 

Tonnage  dues,  12  cents  per  ton  on  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  all 
vessels  arriving  with  a  cargo,  and  4  cents  if  in  ballast. 

Pilotage  is  compulsory,  and  if  a  vessel  is  propelled  by  sails  only,  8 
cents  per  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage  is  charged  for  pilotage  from 
outside  Port  Phillip  Heads  to  an  anchorage  or  pier  in  Hobsons  Bay, 
or  vice  versa,  up  to  a  maximimi  amount  of  $165,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  $24;  if  a  sailing  vessel  is  towed  by  steam,  a  rebate  of  2 
cents  per  ton  is  allowed  up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  $35.  Steamships 
up  to  2,000  tons,  4^  cents  per  ton,  and  for  every  additional  ton  exceed- 
ing 2,000  tons  and  not  exceeding  7,400  tons,  one-third  of  1  penny; 
maximum  amount  payable,  $128 ;  minimum,  $12.  From  an  anchorage 
in  Hobsons  Bay  to  piers  or  river  wharf  or  vice  versa,  five-eighths  of 
1  penny  (IJ  cents)  per  ton  up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  $12;  mini- 
mum, $4.86,  applicable  to  both  sail  and  steam. 

TOWAGE  AND  QUAYAGE  CHARGES. 

Towage  is  dependent  on  the  weather  conditions,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  half  the  sailing  vessels  entering  the  port  utilize  the  services 
of  tugboats.    The  charges  are  as  follows :  From  heads  to  andiorage  in 
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Hobsons  Bay,  or  vice  versa,  400  tons  and  under,  via  west  channel,  $73 ; 
via  south  cnannel,  $85;  every  additional  ton,  12  cents.  Upon  all 
vessels  clearing  out  in  ballast  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  on  the  full  rate 
will  be  made. 

From  Hobsons  Bay  upriver  and  vice  versa:  Sail — 800  tons  and 
under,  12  cents  per  ton;  every  ton  over  800  tons  up  to  2,000  tons,  8 
cents;  every  ton  over  2,000  tons,  4  cents.  Steam  vessels  using  own 
engines — ^first  2,000  tons  net  register  or  under,  $40.87 ;  over  2,0W)  and 
under  2,500  tons,  $46 ;  over  2,500  and  under  3,000  tons,  $51 ;  over  3,000 
tons,  $61. 

All  vessels  berthing  at  piers  or  \s^arves  are  subject  to  a  charge  at 
the  rate  of  1  cent  per  ton,  net  register,  per  day  for  the  first  six  days 
and  half  a  cent  per  day  after. 

STEVEDORTNG   AND    AGENCY    CHARGES. 

A  firm  of  stevedores  well  known  to  American  ship  owners  sending 
lumber  vessels  here  has  furnished  the  following  scale  of  charges : 

Description.  Ex-sailors.     Steamer. 


Cents.  Caits. 

Gen  eral  cargoes pe  r  ton . . ;               24  24 

Full  cargoes  redwood  and  redwood  pickets per  1,000  feet  s..                 G6  63 

Pall  cargoes  Oregon  pickets  and  latOB do !               63  60 

Pull  cargoes  sugar  and  yellow  pine  and  door  stock do 60:  66 

With  the  above  rates  responsibility  is  taken  by  the  stevedore  for 
any  damage  done  by  him  to  ship  and  for  any  accident  to  men  in  his 
employ  under  the  employer's  liaoility  act  of  Victoria.  An  allowance 
of  5  per  cent  would  be  made  if  a  contract  is  arranged  for  the  whole 
of  the  business  of  a  firm. 

Agency  charges  are  a  matter  of  arrangement  and  depend  on 
whether  the  vessel  is  one  of  a  line  coming  regularly  to  the  port  or 
whether  a  single  vessel  bringing  occasional  cargoes.  The  average 
fee  for  a  steamer  of  about  8,0^  tons  is  $122. 

G£K£RAL  INFORMATION. 

There  is  ample  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  for  vessels  of  practically 
any  tonnage,  and  tne  river  may  be  negotiated  by  vessels  of  over 
5,000  tons.  Lighterage  is  therefore  not  necessary.  It  is  customary 
for  all  lumber  vessels  to  discharge  at  the  river  wharfs,  necessitating 
river  pilotage  and  towage. 

Customs  duty  is  levied  on  all  ships'  stores  consumed  in  port  and  in 
Australian  waters.  Wharfage  is  not  a  charge  on  the  ship,  but  on  the 
goods  landed,  and  is  payable  by  consignees.  I  attach  hereto  a  state- 
ment of  the  various  cnarges  incurred  by  a  steamer  of  3,082  tons,  net 
register,  which  recently  entered  this  port  and  which  was  obtained 
from  an  authentic  source.  With  the  exception  of  pilotage  and  tow- 
age, the  rates  of  which  are  already  given,  these  cnarges  would  not 
materially  differ  in  a  sailing  vessel  of  the  same  size.  I  forward 
copies  of  the  regulations  of  the  harbor  trust  which  controls  the 
wharves  and  piers,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ports  in  Victoria, 
pilotage  rates,  and  rates  of  towa^.  These  documents  contain  most 
of  the  particulars  furnished,  and  in  addition  much  information  of  a 
general  nature,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  of  interest  to  American 
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shippers.      [These    publications    are    on    file    in    the    Bureau   of 
Manufactures.] 

EXPENSES  OF  A  STEAMER  AT  MELBOURNE. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  various  charges  incurred  by  a 
steamer  of  3,082  tons,  net  register,  which  recently  entered  the  harbor 
of  Melbourne : 


Description  of  thargen. 


Charges.'  DoHcriplion  ol  charges.  ChargCB. 


Tonnage  due«,  covering  six  months ^74. 96      Stevedoring  and  discharKing 51, 025. 73 

Pilotage:  I  :   Towage  iii»  and  down  river i       102.19 

In  and  out 197.12      Tally  clerks  discharging  nind  deliver- 

Riverservicc 24.as         ing  cargo 107.66 

Duty  on  ship's  stores 16..VJ  .i  Boatman 9.73 


Customs  overtime.  Harbor  trust  qnay 
dues  (1  cent  per  ton  per  day  for  the 
first  SIX  days,  one-half  cent  per  ton 
per  da V  thereafter. ) 

Aavertislng  claims 

Notifying  protest 

Surveyor 

Claims  for  piK)lage,  eU- 10. 62 


Entering    and    clearing   at    casloms 

I      {agent's  charge) 25.54 

PoNiage,  pettie.s.  and  telegrams 10. 21 

21.24   ,  Agencv  fees  (subject  t<>  arrangement), 

1.46   1      say I  121.66 

2.55    I  

25.54               Total I  2,077.13 


JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA    HARBOR   WORKS   AND   PORT   CHARGES. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt  furnishes  the  following  statis- 
tics concerning  the  harbor  of  Yokohama : 

The  first  harbor  works,  completed  in  1905,  proving  inadequate,  a 
new  programme  was  inagurated  by  the  finance  department  in  1906, 
to  be  completed  in  1912.  The  first  plan,  completed,  gave  Yokohama 
1,237  acres  of  moorage  inside  the  breakwater,  while  39  acres  of  shore 
were  reclaimed.  The  new  plan,  now  in  process,  contemplates  the 
construction,  by  reclaiming  some  56  acres  of  foreshore,  additional 
quay-walls,  aggregating  3,<02  feet,  to  admit  13  vessels  of  a  total  of 
54,500  tons,  alongside.  Landing  stages  are  increased  by  570  feet. 
In  the  custom-house  premises  there  are  now  in  process  of  construction 
12  iron  sheds,  with  an  area  of  381,200  square  feet,  two  wooden  sheds, 
71,680  square  feet,  and  four  three-storied  warehouses  of  110,250 
square  feet.  There  will  be  a  power  plant  and  several  electric  cranes 
or  30  tons  capacity.  A  sketch  of  the  general  plan  of  Yokohama 
Harbor,  showing  the  new  quays,  can  be  seen  on  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Yokohama  Dock  Company  (Limited),  herewith  forwarded.  [On 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

It  is  proposed  that  a  depth  of  35  feet  at  low  water  be  maintained 
at  the  new  quay  extension  and  approaches.  The  present  accommoda- 
tions are  simply  the  long  pier,  which  at  best  can  serve  but  six  vessels 
of  not  too  great  draught,  the  greater  number  of  the  visiting  ships 
lying  at  buoys  or  at  anchor  within  the  breakwater. 

The  extensions  under  way  will  give  a  total  length  to  the  new 
wharves  of  6,822  feet,  of  which  5,606  feet  will  be  available  for 
vessels. 

Two  or  three  lines  of  railway  are  to  be  constructed  between  the 
pier  and  sheds,  and  between  sheds  and  warehouses.  These  lines  con- 
nect with  a  single  line  leading  to  the  Yokohama  railway  station,  the 
total  trackage  being  11  miles. 

Roads  are  also  provided,  varying  from  48  to  72  feet  in  width. 
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In  addition  to  the  large  electric  cranes,  there  will  be  altogether  33 
movable  cranes  of  from  1^  to  5  tons  capacity,  also  worked  by  elec- 
tricity.   

•^  COST  OP  THE  YOKOHAMA  HARBOR. 

The  cost  of  this  work,  in  American  currency,  is  estimated  as 
follows : 


Character  of  the  work. 


Cost. 


Repairing  breakwater. 

Iron  pier 

Harbor-office  expenses . 
Machinery.  vesselB,  etc 

Office  expensefl 

Sea  walls  and  banks. .. . 
Redamation  of  land . . 
Brl^pe  construction ... 
Machinery,  Tenels,  etc. 

Sheds 

Wuehonsea 


$661,290 
195,874 
6,847 
246,841 
169,118 
860,999 
233,408 
76,068 
764.864 
883,649 
866,045 


Character  of  the  work. 


Power  station  and  dynamos 

Office  and  temporary  buildings 

Construction  of  railways 

Cranes  and  other  apparatus,  etc 

Payementsand  roaob 

Electric-light  works,  waterworks,  and 

sewerage 

Office  expenses 

Total 


n86,568 
50,887 
168,084 
348,202 
358,456 

62,658 
368.488 


6,390,825 


No  data  are  available  for  the  total  cost  of  building  the  breakwaters 
of  Una  harbor  now  existing;  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  special 
bureau  of  construction  of  the  Yokohama  municipality  and  Kanagawa 
prefecture,  etc,  under  the  supervision  of  various  government  de- 
partments and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  report  on  this  work  has 
been  printed.  The  breakwaters  measure  5,383  feet  on  the  eastern 
side  and  6,702  on  the  northern.  There  is  also  a  wall  of  6,193  feet 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  northern  breakwater  to  the  shore. 
These  breakwaters  are  now  undergoing  repairs ;  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  they  were  built  wifli  money  returned  by  the  United 
States  from  the  indemnity  paid  by  Japan  in  connection  with  the 
Shimonoseki  bombardment  during  the  restoration  period. 

Dredging  is  constantly  under  way,  and  $85,279  is  annually  allotted 
to  this  work  as  follows:  Dredging,  $53,837;  repairing,  $2,837;  ma- 
chinery, vessel,  etc.,  $24,662 ;  office  expenses,  $3,945. 

DEPTHS  OF  WATER  IN  THE  HARBOR. 

The  following  table  is  the  result  of  the  survey  of  the  harbor  bot- 
toms showing  variation  of  depths : 


.Depth. 


Estimated 


Area 
dredged. 


Depth. 


Estimated 


Feet. 
35 
83 
82 
30 


Squarefeet. 
1,850,400 
3,328.640 
8,911.040 
4,384,800 


Squarefeet. 

1,770,948 

3,328,640 

3,911,040 

U,880 


28 
24 
20 


Squarefeet. 
I    8,989,920 
'    8,042,400 
,    5,246,200 


Area 
dredged. 


Square  feet. 
1.237,680 
3,509,568 
2,312,388 


Two  dredgers  are  employed  at  this  work,  one  of  300,  the  other  of 
500  tons,  and  there  is  also  a  caisson  used  in  the  deeper  sections. 

PIER  CHARGES  AND  TONNAGE  DUES. 

Vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  may  moor  at  the  customs  pier 
by  paying  charges  therefor  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  ton  register  for 
tw^ity-four  hours,  fraction  of  a  ton  not  to  be  counted.  Vessels  desir- 
ing to  remain  at  the  pier  more  than  twenty- four  hours  shall  apply  for 
the  permit  to  do  so,  surrendering  the  orginal  permit,  and  paying 
the  chaises  for  renewal  at  one-half  the  rate  for  first  twenty- four 
hcmrs.  Fraction  of  twenty-four  hours  shall  be  counted  as  twenty- 
four  hours.    The  foregoing  tariff  rates  also  apply  for  vessels  moor- 
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ing  along  the  banks  of  the  reclamation  ground  belonging  to  the 
temporary  customs  works  construction  bureau. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  Article  I  of  the  tonnage  dues 
law,  promulgated  in  1899  and  still  in  force: 

When  any  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  tmde  enters  an  open  port  a  tonnage  due 
shall  be  levied  on  each  entrance,  at  the  rate  of  5  sen  (2}  cents)  per  ton  of  the 
registered  tonnage,  or  for  every  10  koku  (kokn,  dry  measure,  4.96  bushels; 
liquid  measure,  39.7  gallons)  of  the  registered  capacity  (of  a  Japanese  rigged 
vessel).  But  if  the  payment  is  made  at  once  at  the  rate  of  15  sen  (equal  to  7} 
c^its)  per  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage  or  for  every  10  koku  of  the  registered 
capacity,  no  tonnage  due  shaU  be  required  to  be  paid  at  that  port  for  fuU  one 
year. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  countries  having  the  method  of  survey  different 
from  that  of  this  Empire  shall  be  converted  according  to  the  method  adopted  by 
this  Empire. 

The  fee  for  use  of  a  mooring  buoy  belon^ng  to  the  harbor  office 
(apart  from  the  customs,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  director 
of  the  local  harbor  office)  is  $3.50  per  twenty-four  hours  or  fraction 
thereof.  The  time  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  hour  the  buoy  is  as- 
signed to  the  vessel  by  the  harbor  office. 

[A  translation  of  the  tariff  of  the  government  bonded  warehouses 
of  Japan,  transmitted  by  the  vice-consul-general,  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]         

CHINA. 

PORT  CHARGES  AT  SHANGHAI  AND  WOOSUNO. 

Consul-General  Charles  Denby  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  charges  which  vessels  incur  in  entering  and 
clearing  at  the  ports  of  Shanghai  and  Woosung: 

The  tonnage  dues  on  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Shanghai  are,  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange,  22  cents  American  currency  per  regis- 
tered ton.  Vessels  that  neither  discharge  nor  receive  passengers  or 
cargo  pay  no  tonnage  dues.  Fees  for  pilotage  are  as  follows  per  foot 
draught: 

To  and  from—  '     ?2^"f.       Steamers, 


GutzlaflE  to  or  from  Shanghai . . 
Tungsha  to  or  from  Shanghai  . 
Woosung  to  or  from  Shanghai. 
GutzlafT  to  or  from  Woosung... 
Tungsha  to  or  from  Woosung. . 


18.78 
8.61 
1.35 
2.70 
2.48 


t2.97 
2.97 
1.86 
2.70 
2.48 


The  minimum  charge  is  10  feet  draught,  and  In  calculating  pilotage  fees  fractions  of 
half  feet  count  as  half  feet 

In  addition  to  the  draught  charge  there  is  a  tonnage  charge,  which 
is  the  same  for  both  sail  and  steam  vessels,  and  is  as  follows :  Gutzlaff 
to  or  from  Shanghai,  one-half  cent;  Tungsha  to  or  from  Shanghai, 
one-half  cent;  Woosung  to  Shanghai,  0.0027  cent;  Gutzlaff  to  or 
from  Woosung,  0.004  cent ;  Tungsha  to  or  from  Woosung,  0.004  cent. 
This  tonnage  charge  is  leviable  only  on  each  registered  ton  over  and 
above  1,500  tons. 

The  charge  for  shifting  vessels  in  port,  including  mooring  and 
unmooring,  going  to  or  from  a  wharf,  buoy,  or  dock,  is  67  cents  per 
foot,  plus  13J  cents  per  mile,  parts  of  a  mile  to  count  as  a  mile. 

Applications  for  a  pilot  may  be  withdrawn,  but  if  withdrawn 
later  than  4.30  p.  m.  for  a  vessel  leaving  on  that  or  the  following 
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day,  a  witiidrawal  fee  of  $6.48  will  be  charged.  Vessels  not  leaving 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  stated  in  the  application,  pay  a 
detention  fee  of  $6.48  and  a  similar  fee  for  each  subsequent  twenty- 
four  hours'  detention. 

Agency  charges  vary.  Some  firms  ask  anywhere  from  1  to  5  per 
cent,  while  others  charge  for  entering,  clearing,  and  doing  all  the 
ship's  business  generally,  according  to  the  nature  and  volume  of  the 
busmess. 

The  draught  at  which  a  steamer  can  come  to  Woosung  (the  outer 
harbor)  is  29  feet  at  spring  tides  and  24  feet  at  neap  tides.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  port  of  Shanghai  proper  is  about  23  feet  at 
spring  tides  and  19  feet  at  neap  tides. 

STEVEDORE  CHARGES  AND  LIGHTERAGE. 

In  the  following  statement  showing  the  stevedore  charges  at 
^anghai  and  Woosung,  the  quotations  for  discharging  and  loading 
general  cargo  are  per  100  tons  dead  weight  or  40  cubic  feet  measure- 
ment, kerosene  being  quoted  per  100  tons,  22  cases  to  the  ton,  and 
lumber  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 


Deaciiption  of  work. 


Diflchaiginff: 

General  cargo 

CtLigo  from  Japan 

Coast  cargo 

Kerosene  oil 

Lnmber 

Foreman  clearing  hold, 
per  day 


Charges  at— 


Shanghai.  Woosung. 


$7.29 
5.40 


4.86 
.16 


.32 


19.72 


7.08 

8.10 

.22 

.46 


Description  of  work. 


Trimming  coal,  clearing 
hold,  etc.,  per  man  per 

dav 

Loading: 

Tea  or  general  c^rgo . . 
Coast  cargo  for  Japan  . 
Coast  cargo 


Charges  at— 


Shanghai.  Woosung, 


90.25 


7.02 

4.59 


to.  86 

9.72 

"7*08 


The  Shanghai  Tug  and  laghter  Company  (Limited)  and  the 
Eochien  Transportation  and  Towboat  Company  (Limited)  have  a 
specific  tariff  for  the  conveyance  of  cargo  Tbetween  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  harbor,  and  they  are  prepared  to  supply  fighters, 
(owboats,  and  launches  either  singly  or  by  contract. 


SHIPPING  SERVICE. 
IRELAND. 

AMERICAN   INTERESTS  DEMAND  STEAMSHIP  ROUTE  TO   CORK   HARBOR. 

Consul  Henry  S.  Culver,  of  Cork,  calls  attention  to  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  to  American  exporters  under  the  present  system  of 
flipping  merchandise  to  Irish  ports  via  Liverpool  and  urges  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  route  between  the  United  States 
and  Cork  Harbor.    His  report  follows: 

There  is  annually  brought  to  the  port  of  Cork  (Queenstown), 
Ireland,  some  750,000  tons  of  ocean  freight  by  small  steamers  plying 
between  this  port  and  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  The  portion  of  this  tonnage  coming  from  America  has 
once  passed  this  port  on  its  way  over  and  has  been  transshipped  at 
Liverpool  and  brought  back  here  at  the  additional  cost  of  about  $3 
per  ton.  No  boats  direct  from  America  call  here  to  discharge  mixed 
cargoes.  Occasionally  a  British  ship  brings  over  a  load  of  lumber 
or  a  load  of  maize  direct  from  the  United  States,  but  most  of  the 
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maize  comes  from  the  Argentine,  and  the  limiber  tram  Canada, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  Ajnerican  flour  and  general  merchandise 
shipped  to  Ireland  must  first  go  to  Liverpool,  250  miles  farther  east, 
and  then  be  returned  here  at  an  additional  cost.  This  places  goods 
coming  from  the  United  States  at  a  neat  disadvantage  m  this  mar- 
ket as  compared  with  goods  shipped  direct  from  other  coimtries. 

It  costs  the  Continental  shipper  but  little,  if  any  more,  to  transport 
his  goods  from  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  to 
this  port  than  it  does  the  English  shipper  from  Liverpool.  But  the 
American  shipper  has  already  paid  ocean  transportation  past  this 
port  to  Liverpool,  and  must  there  unload  and  transship  before  he 
stands  on  an  equality  with  the  other  two ;  he  is  therefore  handicapped 
at  the  start  with  this  additional  cost.  Had  he  landed  directly  at  this 
port  he  would  probably  have  entered  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  his 
competitors,  since  ocean  transportation  is  cheaper  than  coastwise. 

EXCELLENT  DISTRIBUTING  POINT — ^REGULAR  SAILINGS  ESSENTIAL. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted  looking  toward  direct  communication 
with  Ireland  should  be  with  the  view  of  making  Cork,  or  some  place 
on  Cork  Harbor,  the  distributing  point  for  south  and  west  Ireland, 
even  as  far  north  as  Dublin.  At  Cork  there  is  every  facility  for  un- 
loading and  storing  any  quantity  of  goods,  and  that,  too,  adjacent  to 
the  quays  and  near  the  various  railroad  stations;  but  if  the  goods  are 
to  be  sent  on  from  here  by  coastwise  steamers  to  Limerick  and  (Jal- 
way  on  the  west,  and  to  Waterford  and  Dublin  on  the  east,  then 
ample  facilities  can  be  foimd  at  the  town  of  Passage,  located  some 
6  or  7  miles  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  where  there  are  rail- 
road facilities  adjacent  to  the  quays,  and  also  large  and  ample  gran- 
aries on  the  water  front  for  storing  goods  of  all  kinds.  There  are 
also  at  Passage  extensive  ship-building  and  repair  works  and  dry 
docks,  making  it  an  ideal  distributing  point,  and  doubtless  there 
would  be  some  saving  in  harbor  dues  by  selecting  tJiis  place. 

Some  American  ship  company  should  be  induced  to  undertake  this 
enterprise,  carrying  exclusively  Irish  freight;  through  bills  of  lading 
could  be  issued  to  any  point  in  Ireland,  since  transshipment  can  al- 
ways be  made  here  to  the  other  ports  at  very  reasonable  rates.  But 
in  any  event  tramp  steamers  can  very  readily  be  secured  to  sail  at 
regular  intervals,  either  every  fortnight  or  monthly,  and  if  it  was 
thought  unwise  to  establish  a  distributing  post,  the  tranap  could  un- 
load part  cargo  here  and  then  proceed  to  Dublin  and  Belfast  with 
the  remainder. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  BY  THE  HARBOR. 

The  entrance  to  Cork  Harbor  is  at  Roche's  Point  light-house  in  lati- 
tude 51  degrees  north  and  longitude  8  degrees  west.  Directly  north 
of  the  entrance  and  some  four  miles  distant  is  Queenstown,  a  place 
of  8,000  population.  The  harbor  is  350  miles  nearer  New  York  than 
Southampton  and  250  miles  nearer  than  Liverpool.  It  is  safe  at  all 
times  ana  affords  anchorage  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels.  Immedi- 
ately outside  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Bail- 
way  at  Queenstown,  are  quays,  landing  piers,  boat  harbors,  and 
deep  water  quays  affording  24  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides, 
witn  much  deeper  water  a  short  distance  froni  the  quay,  where 
the  largest  Government  transports  can  lie  alongside.  The  deep-water 
quay  is  used  for  the  landing  and  embarking  of  the  American  mails 
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and  passengers.    The  customs  examining  room,  large  and  commodious, 
forms  a  part  of  the  station  buildings. 

Some  three  miles  west  from  Queenstown,  up  the  river  Lee,  is  Pas- 
sage, a  town  of  1,500  population.  Here  are  extensive  shipbuilding 
and  repairing  works,  a  large  dry  dock,  and  commodious  warehouses 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  storing  of  ^ain  and  goods  of  every  de- 
scription. These  warehouses  have  a  railroad  siding  in  the  rear  and 
are  built  abutting  the  piled  timber  wharf  in  front.  The  wharf  is  300 
feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  and  the  water  alongside  has  a  depth  of 
some  20  feet,  low  tide,  and  a  depth  of  30  feet  can  easily  be  secured  so 
that  any  vessel  can  load  and  unload  afloat. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  AT  THE   dTY  OP  CORK. 

The  city  of  Cork  is  about  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
but  a  deep  water  channel  is  kept  open,  accommodating  vessels  draw- 
ing to  24  feet.  The  commissioners  have  expended  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  deepening  and  improving  the  river  channel  and  in  pro- 
viding deep  water  quay  accommodation  at  Cork  for  vessels  drawing 
24  feet,  and  the  work  of  further  deepening  and  widening  the  river 
channel  is  in  progress. 

There  is  at  present  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides  in 
the  channel  from  Horsehead  to  Cork,  with  a  rise  at  ordinary  spring 
tides  of  13  feet  and  10  feet  at  neap  tides,  affording  a  depth  of  27  feet 
at  ordinary  high  water  spring  tides,  and  24  feet  at  high  water  neap 
tides.  The  work  at  present  in  progress  will  give  an  additional  depth 
of  2  feet  for  a  width  of  350  feet  to  Tivoli,  and  of  280  feet  width  from 
there  to  the  deep  water  quays  at  Cork. 

The  quayage  and  wharfage  at  Cork  is  considerable.  At  the  Vic- 
toria wnarf  taere  is  19|  feet  of  water  at  low  water  springs,  and  ves- 
sels with  a  draft  of  23  feet  can  lie  afloat  at  all  times  of  the  tide  at  the 
south  deep  water  quay.  At  the  north  side  of  the  river  there  is  a 
deep  water  quay,  affording  19^  feet  of  water  at  all  states  of  the  tide, 
and  vessels  lying  thereat  can  discharge  cargo  by  hydraulic  machinery 
into  the  trucks  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, thus  enabling  it  to  be  transported  rapidly  into  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

Large  manufacturing  and  other  commercial  industries  are  carried 
on  at  Cork  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  For  some  years, 
owing  to  the  increased  facilities  afforded  to  shipping,  the  trade  of  the 

S)rt  shows  a  substantial  increase.  The  railways  at  Cork  are  the 
reat  Southern  and  Western ;  the  Cork,  Bandon,  and  South  Coast ; 
the  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage;  the  Cork  and  Macroom,  and  the 
Muskerry  light  railway. 

Bc^b^iIai*  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  Cork,  London,  Plymouth, 
Southampton,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Milford,  Newport,  and  Cardiff; 
Glasgow,  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  Belfast;  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg.  The  vessels  employed  on  these  lines  are 
of  modem  description,  and  as  to  speed  and  comfort  are  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

Landing  piers  for  passenger  steamers  have  been  erected  and  main- 
tained by  tne  commissioners,  and  a  masting  sheer  legs  of  40  tons' 
power,  in  addition  to  several  modem  cranes,  with  lifting  power  from 
5  to  20  tons,  have  been  provided  by  them  within  the  port. 

The  pilotage  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  embraces  a  consid- 
erable water  area,  extending  to  the  Mizen  Head  on  the  west,  and 
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Knockadoon  Head  on  the  east,  and  pilot  boats  provided  by  them 
occupy  stations  along  the  coast  and  on  the  harbor,  manned  by  pilots 
of  experience  and  Imowledge,  duly  licensed  for  the  Cork  pilotage 
district. 

A   SUITABLE  FIELD  FOR  AMERICAN    GOODS. 

This  plan  of  direct  communication  with  Ireland  would  not  only 
materially  lessen  the  cost  of  American  ^oods  in  this  market,  but  it 
would  increase  exports  and  induce  a  legitimate  exploitation  of  this 
field  by  personal  representatives  of  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters. The  Irish  people  are  good  buyers  and  are  inclined  to  give 
preference  to  American  products  when  placed  in  competition  with 
other  foreign  goods,  provided  quality  and  price  are  equal.  But  the 
market  has  been  neglected  because  American  exporters  have  too  long 
placed  dependence  upon  their  agents  in  Liverpool  and  London.  Like 
other  peoples,  unacquainted  with  American  products,  they  require 
ocular  proof  of  the  quality  and  excellence  of  the  goods,  but  when  once 
convinced  they  are  not  slow  to  adopt  them. 

There  is  certainly  a  field  here  for  many  American  manufactures 
and  natural  products,  such  as  farming  tools  and  machinery,  house- 
hold articles  of  convenience  and  economy,  cheese,  ham,  and  bacon, 
fruits,  nuts,  canned  goods,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  furniture,  and 
novelties  in  all  lines.  This  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  storage  of 
apples  and  oranges,  being  alwajrs  cool,  but  never  freezing  hard  enough 
to  injure  fruit.  Large  quantities  of  these  fruits  are  consumed  here. 
The  apples  now  on  the  market  come  mostly  fi-om  Canada,  with  some 
from  the  Pacific  coast  states,  while  the  oranges  come  from  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Turkey. 

Passage  or  Cork  should  be  made  the  headquarters  from  which  to 
distribute  American  flour,  com,  and  wheat  throughout  Ireland. 

STOVES,  FURNACES,   MOTOR  BOATS,  ETC. 

Ireland  offers  a  virgin  field  for  the  introduction  of  our  stoves  and 
furnaces  for  heating  houses.  There  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  dwell- 
ing or  business  house  in  the  south  of  Ireland  adequately  heated. 
They  depend  altogether  upon  open  grates  or  fireplaces  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  great  waste  of  fuel  if  heat  is  maintained,  or  else 
suffering  for  want  of  it.  If  some  enterprising  manufacturer  would 
equip  some  businewss  house  or  dwelling  with  one  of  our  modem  fur- 
naces and  maintain  a  stock  of  stoves  and  furnaces  on  exhibition  a 
good  trade  would  surely  be  developed. 

Our  manufacturers  of  steel  motor  boats  should  here  maintain  ex- 
hibition rooms  where  the  merits  of  their  product  may  be  shown. 
These  boats  could  be  successfully  introduced  if  only  the  public  could 
see  them  and  witness  their  operations.  Another  article  that  should 
find  an  active  sale  if  its  use  were  properly  demonstrated  is  the  Ameri- 
can peanut  roaster. 

Now  is  the  time  to  seek  trade  in  this  territory.  Ireland  is  waking 
up  and  the  new  birth  means  more  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the 
people;  the  country  will  grow  more  independent  in  industrial  and 
commercial  development,  and  while  the  island  will  guard  its  own 
productions  with  a  jealous  care,  American  manufacturers  may  secure 
a  lar^e  portion  of  her  foreign  trade. 

[There  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  maps  of  Cork 
Harbor,  quays  at  Cork,  and  photographic  views  of  the  harbor,  gran- 
aries, and  warehouses  at  Passage.]  gitizedbyV^       ^ 
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KOREA. 

AMERICAN   MERCHANDISE  SHIPPED  IN   FOREIGN   BOTTOMS. 

In  discussing  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  Korea,  Consul- 
General  Thomas  Sammons,  of  Seoul,  brings  out  the  fact  that  manu- 
&cturers  in  the  United  States  are  dependent  on  the  British,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Japanese  for  carrying  American  merchandise  to  that 
country.    He  says: 

The  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  Korea  is  handled,  as  a  rule, 
through  steamship  lines  touching  at  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports, 
mostly  through  K!obe,  Japan,  and  Shanghai,  China.  American  kero- 
sene oil,  however,  is  carried  to  Korea  via  steamers  sailing  direct  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Approximately  400,000  cases  of  10  gallons 
each  are  brought  to  Korea  annually.  No  American  bottoms  are  util- 
ized at  present  in  this  freighting  business.  Mostly  Grerman  and  Brit- 
ish bottoms  are  chartered  for  the  purpose.  The  value  of  the  oil  con- 
signment aggre^tes  about  $500,000  annually..  American  tobacco  is 
consumed  largely  in  Korea  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  made  in  China, 
and  American  railway  materials,  mostly  steel  rails,  have  been 
shipped  into  Korea  in  British  bottoms,  the  value  of  the  railway  mate- 
rial imported  into  Korea  from  the  United  States  in  1907  beinff  esti- 
mated at  $1,500,000.  A  quantity  of  American  cotton  goods  and  flour 
is  annually  shipped  to  Korea,  and  a  small  quantity  of  concentrates 
and  curios  are  shipped  from  Korea  to  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  foreign  steamers  visiting  Korean  ports  must  pay  a 
tonnage  tax  of  12^  cents  on  the  registered  tonnage  it  is  not  deemed 
profitable  for  vessels  to  enter  this  trade  unless  discharging  a  large 
cargo.  The  tonnage  tax  once  paid  need  not  be  paid  again  for  a  period 
of  four  months.  

CANADA. 
COMPLETION  OP  ST.  ANDREWS  LOCK  WILL  DE\'ELOP  TRAFFIC. 

Consul-Gteneral  John  Edward  Jones,  of  Winnipeg,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report  upon  the  construction  of  the  St.  Andrews  lock  and 
dam  in  Manitoba: 

The  most  important  public  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg  now 
engaging  the  ener^es  of  the  Dominion  government  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  with  a  lock  and  dam,  whereby  the  raapids  of  the  Red 
River  may  be  safely  passed  by  the  largest  vessels  which  now  ply 
upon  the  Red  River  and  Lake  Winnijjeg.  This  signifies  a  clear 
steaming  course  from  the  docks  of  Winnipeg  city  to  Warrens  Land- 
ing, at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  200 
nmes.  It  signifies  also  the  possibility  of  laying  down  at  Winnipeg, 
without  transshipment,  the  varied  products  of  the  Lake  Winnipeg 
region — from  the  water,  fish:  from  the  ground,  minerals  (as  yet 
unexplored) ;  from  the  forest,  lumber,  pulp  wood,  and  fuel;  from  the 
wild  woods,  the  native  abode  of  the  red  man  and  of  the  trapper,  furs. 
The  commercial  importance  of  this  work  to  Winnipeg  can  not  easily 
be  overrated. 

At  St.  Andrews,  16  miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  the  Red  River  de- 
scribes a  great^  sweeping  curve,  at  the  outer  part  of  which  its  waters 
descend  in  swift  eddies  over  a  rough,  rocky  bottom.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  year  boats  of  small  draft  may  be  safely  guided 
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through  the  current^  but  in  the  summer  season  the  diminished  quan- 
tity or  water  sometimes  causes  a  boat  to  become  fastened  upon  the 
submerged  rocks.  By  this  obstruction  direct  trade  between  Winni- 
peg city  and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  effectively  prevented. 

This  undertaking,  which  looks  to  the  removal  of  a  barrier  to  traffic 
and  is  designed  to  oenefit  not  only  Winnipeg  but  also  the  lake  shore 
and  the  Laurentian  region  beyond,  was  begun  in  1900.  Under  the 
first  contract  only  a  little  work  was  done,  consisting  entirely  in  the 
excavation  of  earth.  It  was  then  abandoned  and  an  interval  of  in- 
activity ensued.  However,  in  1906,  a  new  contract  was  made  with 
another  firm,  and  the  work  has  steadily  progressed  summer  and 
winter. 

THE  WORKS  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT. 

When  completed  the  whole  structure  will  consist  of  abutments  on 
each  bank  of  the  river;  seven  large  piers  a  hundred  feet  apart,  firmlv 
f bunded  on  the  roclgr  bed  of  the  river;  the  lock  with  its  outer  wall 
and  retaining  wall,  the  latter  strengthened  by  a  pier  closely  joining 
it  and  forming  a  part  of  its  mass;  and  the  permanent  dam  occupying 
the  spaces  between  the  piers.  All  the  masonry  work  of  the  lock  and 
its  approaches,  of  the  permanent  dam,  and  of  the  piers  is  of  solid 
concrete. 

Upon  the  piers  will  be  imposed  a  traffic  bridge  of  heavy  structural 
steel.  From  this  bridge  structure  will  be  let  down  a  movable  dam 
whose  plan  is  based  on  a  movable  type  known  as  the  "  Camere  cur- 
tain dam."  Rolling  curtains  are  operated  on  a  number  of  frames 
which  are  let  down  from  above  and  which  rest  on  step-socket  castings 
embedded  in  the  permanent  dam.  The  upper  reach  of  the  curtain 
will  be  maintained  at  an  elevation  of  21  feet  above  the  lower  reach. 
The  dimensions  of  the  lock  are:  Length  between  hollow  quoins,  200 
feet;  width,  45  feet;  navigable  depth  at  lowest  elevation'  of  water 
over  the  sills,  9  feet;  lift,  21  feet. 

The  canal  terminating  in  the  lock  has  been  cut  through  the  high 
bluff  which  fills  the  inner  bend  of  the  river.  Its  sides  will  be  so 
graded  as  to  preclude  probability  of  landslides.  Entrance  piers,  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  lock,  guard  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  on 
either  side.  The  total  earth  excavation  amounts  to  270,000  cubic 
yards;  the  total  rock  excavation  to  18,000  cubic  yards.  The  total 
amount  of  concrete  in  the  finished  work  will  be  49,000  cubic  yards, 
requiring  the  use  of  Portland  cement,  62,000  barrels.  All  the  cement 
needed  is  now  on  hand. 

The  masonry  work  of  the  lock  and  of  the  canal  approaches  is 
completed ;  also  3  piers  out  of  the  total  of  7 ;  and  600  feet  out  of  the 
800  feet  of  the  dam.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  work  under  this  con- 
tract will  be  completed  in  April,  1909,  including  all  excavations  for 
canal  and  approaches  and  all  masonry  work  of  piers  and  of  perma- 
nent dam. 

MOVABLE  DAM DOCKS  AT  WINNIPEG. 

The  contract  for  the  movable  dam  has  been  let  at  approximated 
$570,000,  calling  for  completion  on  the  1st  of  October,  1909,  at  which 
date  the  lock  should  be  completed  and  in  readiness  for  navigation. 
Figures  for  the  steel  superstructure  are  not  available.  The  cost  of 
the  work  to  the  end  of  1908  approximated  $500,000.  The  total  cost 
on  completion  will  be  $1,300,000. 

Above  St.  Andrews,  for  a  distance  of  16  miles,  the  river  flows 
with  slow  current,  having  a  fall  of  only  16  feet  in  the  entire  dis- 
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tance.     The  completion  of  the  dam  will  raise  the  level  of  the  water 
througli  these  16  miles  as  far  as  Wiimipeg  itself,  furnishing  such 
depth  of  water  that  the  construction  and  use  of  docks  at  Winnipeg 
will  be  comparativelv  easy.    It  is  suggested  that  the  silt  with  which 
the  water  ox  the  Bed  River  is  laden  will  be  deposited  in  lar^e  quan- 
tities  within   this  stretch   of   16   miles   and   will  make   SredgmR 
necessary.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  annual  raising  of 
the  movable  dam  will  serve  to  flush  the  river  bed  at  a  time  when  the 
waters  have  most  flushing  power  and  that  this  will  obviate  any  neces- 
sity for  dredging.    It  is  a  lair  inference  from  the  facts  above  set  forth 
that  Winnipeg  will  become  the  head  of  Lake  navigation.    The  mer- 
diandise  of  the  Lake  region  will  be  handled  here.    It  is  estimated 
that  Lake  Winnipeg  and  its  shores  annually  yield  products  in  the 
amounts  and  values  here  stated : 

Lumber,  10,000,000  feet ^ $150,000 

Tiea,  100,000 45, 000 

Wood,  15,000  cords 37, 500 

FlflJD,  8,000,000  pounds 400, 000 

Furs,  etc 25, 000 

General  freighting 15, 000 

Total 672, 500 

Winnipeg  is  reaching  out  after  this  business,  and,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  3ie  lock,  is  likely  to  get  the  bulk  of  it.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  what  a  valuable  asset  it  is,  and  what  an  important  matter  is  the 
handling  of  it.  If  the  opening  of  the  Red  River  increases  the  busi- 
ness of  Wiimipeg  and  adds  to  her  already  ^at  prosperity,  no  less 
will  it  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  residents  of  the  entire  lake 
region,  who  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  varied  merchan- 
dise of  which  this  city  is  the  greatest  distributing  center  in  the 
Canadian  West.  A  trade  route  of  present  importance  and  of  great 
future  possibilities  will  be  opened  up. 

NAVIGATION  EXPERIMENTS. 
SCIENTIFIC  ATTEMPTS  TO  KEEP  OPEN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER. 

Consul  Frederick  M.  Ryder,  of  Rimouski,  reports  that  the  possi- 
bility of  winter  navigation  on  at  least  a  portion  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  is  to  be  determined  during  the  present  season  through  a 
series  of  exhaustive  experiments  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  T. 
Barnes,  professor  of  physics  at  McGill  University.    The  consul  adds: 

The  Canadian  department  of  marine  and  fisheries  will  render 
material  aid  in  conducting  the  investigations,  such  as  defraying  the 
expense  of  assistants,  providing  necessary  scientific  instruments,  and 
furnishing  accommodations  on  board  government  ice  breakers. 

Records  will  be  kept  of  temperatures  of  water  and  atmosphere, 
strength  of  ice,  observations  of  local  conditions,  etc.,  and  all  other 
important  factors  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  arriving  at  an  ulti- 
mate conclusion.  One  of  the  government  ice  breakers,  the  Montcalm, 
is  now  operating  in  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Seven  Islands,  about 
50  miles  below  Kimouski. 

Doctor  Barnes  is  an  authority  on  ice  phenomena,  and  his  extensive 
researches  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  anchor  and  frazil  ice  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  practical  method  for  combating  frazil, 
so  that  sluices  and  flumes  may  be  kept  free  from  ice  during  the  most 
severe  seasons  of  the  year.  gitizedbyCjOOglC 
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CANADIAN  SHIPBUILDING. 
NEW  POLICY  or  GOVERNMENT  CAUSES  YARD  EXTENSIONS. 

Consul  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Owen  Sound,  reports  as  follows  on  ship- 
building progress  at  the  Canadian  lake  port  of  CoUingwood : 

The  first  of  the  new  dry  docks  of  the  CoUingwood  Shipbuilding 
Company  is  now  under  way;  it  will  be  400  feet  long  and  ready  for 
operation  early  in  the  next  season  of  navigation.  "Die  construction 
of  the  705-foot  dock  will  follow.  The  extensions  are  to  take  care  of 
the  constantly  increadng  business  now  being  offered  by  the  Canadian 
marine  interests,  which  nave  increased  from  a  few  vessels  to  upward 
of  100  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  aid  ^ven  the  shipbuilding 
industry  by  the  Dominion  government  enacting  regulations  impos- 
ing a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  repairs  made  on  Canadian  vessels  in 
foreign  countries  is  largely  responsible  for  the  vast  improvements 
under  way  at  the  shipyards.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  tariff  to 
protect  the  ship-repairmg  industry  the  shipyard  has  made  more  repair 
work  than  it  could  do  with  the  present  facilities.  When  the  proposed 
extensions  are  completed  these  yards  will  have  an  equipment  that  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  on  the  upper  Lakes. 


MEXICO. 

INCREASING   CARGO  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN   TEXAS   AND   MEXICO. 

Consul  P.  Merrill  GriflSth,  in  the  following  report  from  Tampico, 
gives  an  account  of  the  activity  of  a  Mexican- American  steamship 
line: 

The  recently  organized  Wolvin  Line,  which  took  over  the  steamers 
of  the  Mexican-American  Company  and  which  has  been  operating 
between  Texas  City,  Galveston,  and  the  Mexican  ports  of  Tampico, 
Veracruz,  Puerto  Mexico,  Campeche^  and  Progreso,  has  discontinued 
its  passenger  service.  The  new  line  mtends  to  devote  its  attention  in 
the  future  exclusively  to  the  freight  traffic,  and  in  order  to  further 
improve  and  increase  its  facilities  for  this  business  is  replacing  its 
old  boats  with  new  ones  of  4,000  tons  capacity. 

The  boats  returning  to  the  Texas  ports  are  loaded  chiefly  with 
bananas,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.  The  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  especially  attractive  for  the  sale  of  Mexican  fruits,  and 
this  industry,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  is  con- 
stantly growing,  and  suitable  lands  for  this  purpose  located  near  the 
coast  are  being  rapidly  acquired. 


CUBA. 

IMPROVED  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  STEAMSHIP  CONNECTIONS. 

Vioe-Consul  H.  M.  Wolcott,  of  Santiago  de.  Cuba,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  new  hotels  and  a  steamship  line : 

It  can  no  longer  be  truthfully  said  that  Santiago  does  not  offer  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  hotel  accommodations.  On 
January  1  a  three-story  modem  hotel  building,  containing  35  com- 
fortable and  well  furnished  rooms,  was  opened  to  the  public.^  This 
hotel  is  situated  in  the  wholesale  conunercial  district,  convenient  to 
the  railway  station  and  wharves.  A  few  months  ago  another  well- 
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equipped  hotel  was  opened  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  by 
reason  of  the  competition  thus  created  one  or  the  old  established  hotels 
made  some  needed  improvements,  installing^new  sanitary  fixtures 
and  improving  the  service  in  many  respects.  The  cuisine  is  very  good 
in  all  three  of  these  hotds  [names  of  which  are  filed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures],  so  that  Santiago  may  now  be  said  to  be  well  pre- 
pared in  this  particular  to  take  care  of  travelers  and  tourists. 

In  a  circular  just  issued  to  the  public  La  Compania  Cubana  de 
Xavegacion,  charterer  of  the  steamship  Oteri,  states  that  realizing 
that  this  vessel  does  not  now  unite  conditions  sufficiently  modem  to 
satisfy  the  growing  tourist  traffic  between  this  port  and  Jamaica,  the 
Oteri  will  be  substituted  by  the  Avilcs,  formerly  of  the  Herrera  Line. 
This  vessel  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  comes  directly  from 
the  dry  dock  in  Habana.  She  has  a  speed  of  from  10  to  12  knots,  and 
is  fittea  with  electric  lights  and  modemly  equipped  throughout 


BRAZIL. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AND  NEW  YORK  CONNECTIONS. 

Consul-Genera  1  Greorge  E.  Anderson  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  renewal  of  the  Brazilian  contract  with  the 
Uoyd  Brazileiro,  with  the  result  that  promises  of  better  service  be- 
tween Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York  are  held  out: 

The  Brazilian  Congress,  at  the  session  which  closed  December  31, 
1908,  renewed  the  contract  of  the  Government  with  the  Lloyd  Brazil- 
eiro, the  company  which  has  enjoyed  a  subsidy  arrangement  with 
Brazil  for  the  past  three  years.  The  renewal  is  to  run  for  six  years. 
In  connection  with  it  the  Brazilian  company  agrees  to  revise  and 
lower  its  coasting-trade  freights  and  to  extend  its  service  in  a  number 
of  Unes.  At  present  the  company  affords  the  sole  service  between 
many  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  this 
contract  is  in  the  fact  that  it  will  enable  the  company  to  go  ahead  with 
its  plans  for  the  service  it  has  maintained  between  Brazilian  ports 
and  New  York.  The  company  has  maintained  a  monthly  service 
starting  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  and  from  New  York.  In  January 
and  Februan'',  1909,  however,  two  new  ships,  built  in  England  for 
this  Rio  de  Janeiro-New  York  trade,  will  inaugurate  their  respective 
services.  These  ships  are  new,  well  equipped  steamers,  capable  of 
making  14  knots  and  of  giving  high-class  service.  But  under  Brazil- 
ian law  they  will  continue  to  stop  at  Brazilian  ports  all  along  the 
coast.  They  will  afford  a  great  improvement  in  the  service  between 
New  York  and  other  Brazilian  ports,  and  in  general  are  to  be  counted 
as  very  notable  additions  to  the  r^^ew  York-Brazilian  trade.  The  ships 
have  about  6,000  gross  tonnage,  and  are  said  to  be  very  handsome  ves- 
sels. The  contract  between  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  com- 
pany gives  practical  ownership  of  these  vessels  to  the  Brazilian 
Government  Alreadj  the  company;,  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment has  two  attractive  and  good-sized  ships  in  the  service  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Manaos  on  the  Amazon,  a  trip,  by  the  way,  almost 
as  long  as  that  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York.  The  ships  for  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro-New  York  trip  are  the  largest  and  latest  or  the  com- 
pany's vessels.  rooaI(> 
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HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 
FRANCE. 

EXTENSION  OP  BAfllNS  AND  DOCKS — ^VAST  EXPENDITURE  AUTHORIZED. 

Consul  A.  Gaulin  advises  that  the  French  National  Assembly  has 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  construction  at  Havre  of  a  special 
avant-port,  a  tidal  basin,  and  a  dry  dock  984  feet  long  and  115  feet 
wide,  the  following  being  the  particulars: 

The  tidal  basin  will  be  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  Havre,  all  the 
existing  ones  (ten  in  number)  being  lock  basins.  Part  of  the  tidal 
basin  is  to  have  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  drawing  39  feet  of 
water  to  inoor  at  every  state  of  the  tide  alongside  a  quay  measuring 
3,296  feet  in  length.  "Provision  is  also  made  for  the  construction  or 
additional  basins  and  docks  whenever  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
harbor  facilities  may  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  traffic. 

The  cost  of  the  above  improvements  is  estimated  at  $16,700,000, 
one-half  of  which  amount  is  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  the  other 
half  by  the  Havre  Chamber  of  Commerce,  assisted  by  the  city  of 
Havre  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine-Inf^rieure  to  the  extent 
of  $772,000  and  $1,560,000,  respectively.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
financial  contribution  of  $8,350,000  is  the  largest  ever  assumed  by 
a  French  port  for  similar  purposes.  According  to  the  government 
engineers  the  improvements  should  be  completed  not  later  than  1915. 


CANADA. 

NEW    STEEL    BRIDGE    PROPOSED    WHICH    WILL    HELP    TRAFFIC. 

Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  of  Kingston,  makes  the  following  report 
on  a  projected  steel  bridge  and  the  favorable  effect  it  will  have  on 
traffic  at  that  Canadian  port  : 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  present  wooden  bridge  crossing  the 
Rideau  Kiver  opposite  the  Tete  de  Pont  Barracks  and  connecting 
with  the  Royal  Militarv  College  at  Kingston  and  to  erect  a  modern 
steel  bridge  structure  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length  across  the 
Rideau  River  at  Belles  Island,  lying  a  half  mile  farther  up  the 
stream.    This  contemplated  improvement  will  not  only  give  an  op- 

{)ortunity  for  steel  bridge  contractors  to  bid  on  this  work,  but  in  a 
arger  sense  will  increase  the  harbor  facilities  of  Kingston  so  as  to 
allow  for  the  safe  harborage  and  dock  room  for  some  200  more  vessels. 
As  it  is  estimated  that  each  vessel  harboring  in  the  city  means  an 
average  of  at  least  $1,000  for  every  vessel,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
additional  harbor  facilities  will  mean  a  considerable  item  in  the 
city's  progress,  amounting  perhaps  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
peryear. 

The  statistics  of  arriving  and  departing  American  and  British 
vessels  at  this  port  for  the  year  1908  show  that  the  commerce  of  King- 
ston is  entirely  divided  between  the  Canadian  and  American  mer- 
chant and  passenger  marine. 
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FOREIGN  PROGRESS. 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

THE   PENINSULAR   CITIES   CONNECTED   AND   COUNTRY   OPENED    UP. 

Consul-General  Thomwell  Haynes,  of  Singapore,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  last  link  of  a 
railway  that  connects  Singapore  with  the  Federated  Malay  States 
and  all  the  Straits  Settlements  on  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca: 

With  the  completion  in  December  of  the  Johore  State  Railway, 
which  connects  with  the  Federated  Malay  States  Railway,  Singapore 
is  now  connected  by  rail  with  Penang,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 
The  Johore  State  Kailway  itself  has  a  length  of  121  miles,  mostly 
through  swamps  and  dense  jungle. 

It  IS  said  that  the  work  of  construction  will  be  completed  under 
the  estimated  cost  of  $6,492,800,  or  about  $53,660  per  mile.  In  this 
estimate  the  heavy  80-pound  rails  and  the  fine  rolling  stock  form 
lar^  items.  The  work  throughout  was  done  by  petty  contract.  The 
ruling  gradient  of  1  in  100,  and  a  minimum  curvature  of  3  decrees, 
meaning  a  radius  of  1,910  feet,  has  been  strictly  followed,  thu^  allow- 
ing a  speed  up  to  40  miles  an  hour  and  providing  economical  haul- 
age. An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  line  is  the  num- 
ber of  girder  bridges,  which  amount  to  49,  while  no  less  than  409 
culverts  were  built.  Of  the  girder  spans  there  are  19  of  100  feet 
each,  5  of  these  being  over  the  Muar  River  and  3  over  the  Segamat, 
the  remaining  11  bemg  distributed  either  as  double  or  single  spsLUs 
over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  line.  The  largest  of  the  engines 
that  will  be  used  will  have  cylinders  of  15^  by  24  inches,  with  a 

Sressure  of  180  pounds,  and  drive  wheels  4  feet  and  6  inches  in 
iameter.  The  length  over  buffers  is  57  feet  11  inches,  and  the  aver- 
age weight  at  driving  axles  is  put  at  9  tons  13  hundredweight,  while 
when  full  it  will  be  no  less  than  75  tons. 

COACHES,  STATIONS,  ETC. 

The  coaches  are  exceptionally  well  built  and  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  Federated  Malay  States  railway  department  at  Kaula 
Lumpur.  For  his  special  use  the  Sultan  of  Johore  has  a  car  in  which 
there  is  a  smoking  room  and  lounge,  a  sleeping  compartment  and 
bathroom,  and  a  kitchen  and  dining  room.  It  is  a  vehicle  elegantly 
constructed  and  perfectly  finished.  The  engines  were  built  bv  an 
Engli^  firm  and  are  being  put  together  in  the  workshops  at  Johore, 
while  the  cars  are  in  course  of  completion  at  the  central  works  in 
Kaula  Lumpur. 

Owing  to  the  sparsity  of  the  population,  stations  are  at  present 
of  a  simple  type,  which  can  be  enlarged  when  justified  by  traffic 
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requirements.  As  a  rule  there  are  to  be  found  offices  for  station 
masters  and  waiting  rooms  for  passengers.  Tasteful  bungalows  of 
wood,  on  brick  pillars,  are  to  be  seen  at  evenr  station.  These  will  be 
occupied  by  members  of  the  railway  staflf.  The  station  yard  at 
Johore  is  very  commodious  and  has  been  built  with  a  view  to  further 
extension.  It  comprises  an  engine  shed,  with  double  track  186  feet 
long,  a  double-track  carriage  shed  360  feet  in  length,  a  55-foot  turn- 
table,«fuelin^  stage,  ash  pi^  water  column,  goods  shed,  weigh  bridge* 
and  an  ample  number  of  sidings  for  the  expeditious  handling  of 
trains.  From  the  Johore  mains  a  complete  water  service  has  been 
laid,  and  conmiodious  bungalows  overlooking  the  station  yard  have 
been  built  for  members  of  the  staff. 

ROAD   BUIIDING   AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF    PLANTATIONS. 

The  profit  that  it  is  hoped  will  accrue  to  the  State  of  Johore  by  the 
completion  of  this  new  railway  will  depend  upon  the  construction  of 
approach  roads  to  the  various  stations  along  the  line.  Hitherto 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  direction,  the  corduroy  road 
made  by  the  construction  staff  for  conveying  materials  to  the  line 
now  being  overgrown  and  of  no  practical  use.  If  the  plans  adopted 
by  other  states  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads 
should  be  carried  out  by  Johore,  rubber  growers  would  have  an  in- 
centive to  clear  the  land  of  some  of  the  valuable  timber  and  com- 
mence planting  operations.  Even  if  bridle  roads  were  made  at  the 
start  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  those  desiroUs  of  developing  the 
territory,  but  as  matters  are  now  the  stations  are  in  the  thickest  of 
jungle,  with  small  clearings  around,  and  with  no  possible  means  of 
communication  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Some  good  roads  have  been  constructed  at  Sedenak,  26  miles  from 
Johore,  where  the  Malaya  General  Company  has  acquired  5,000 
acres  of  timber  land  stretching  for  a  distance  of  2^  miles  along  the 
line.  Here  1,500  acres  have  been  cleared  and  1,000  are  already  under 
rubber  and  tobacco  cultivation.  There  are  200  coolies  emoloyed, 
and  as  the  work  progresses,  crushing  mills  will  be  put  up  ana  addi- 
tional labor  imported.  The  same  company  has  a  large  estate 
4^  miles  from  the  Johore  terminus  of  the  line  where  the  Te- 
berau  property  of  2,000  acres  is  being  developed.  At  some  points 
of  the  line,  esj)ecially  over  the  first  few  miles,  abandoned  gambier 
clearings  and  pineapple  plantations  are  noticeable,  while  the  approach 
to  Gemas  is  conspicuous  oy  small  cultivated  areas. 

CONSTRUCTION    MATERIAL    FOUND    ALONG    THE    LINE — CAR    FERRY. 

Much  of  the  brickwork  on  the  line  for  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  are 
constructed  of  brick  made  in  yards  at  the  side  of  the  track,  while 
quarries  of  laterite  and  granite  supplied  material  for  the  permanent 
way.  Timber  from  the  jungle  furnished  wood  for  the  cross-ties  and 
coaches.  What  other  natural  resources  may  be  found  during  the 
process  of  developing  the  State  it  is  impossible  to  say,  though  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  greater  prosperity  than  is  anticipated  by 
constructing  the  line  so  that  it  can  be  changed  at  any  time  from 
meter  (meter=39.368  inches)  to  standard  gage.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  line  has  the  largest  rails,  the  largest  engines,  and  the 
largest  coaches  of  any  meter-gage  railroad  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  possible  eventually  for  travelers  to  cross  the  Johore 
Strait  and  go  alongside  a  pontoon  landing  stage  by  the  side  of  the 
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State  railway,  and  up  a  covered  way  to  the  side  of  the  train.  There 
is  at  present  in  course  of  construction  what  appears  to  be  a  new  de- 
parture for  the  East,  and  what  promises  to  be  of  great  utility.  It  is 
mtended  that  goods  are  to  come  direct  from  Kaula  Lumpur  to  the 
Tanjon^  Pagar  docks  at  Singapore,  being  conveyed  across  the  strait 
on  specially  Duilt  ferry  steamers  which  will  take  the  cars  and  their 
contents.  On  tiie  deck  of  these  vessels  there  is  a  track  and  a  traveler, 
or  iron  structure  which  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  tide,  and  takes 
the  trucks  from  rail  level  to  the  height  required. 

OPENING  OF  THE  JOHORE  STATE  RAILWAY. 

CJonsul-Gteneral  William  H.  Michael  writes  from  Calcutta  that  the 
Malay  States  and  Singapore  are  now  connected  by  rail,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  new  line : 

The  road  has  been  built  by  English  engineers  and  by  State  funds; 
the  rails  were  supplied  by  Enghsh  rolling  mills;  the  engines  were 
built  by  a  Manchester  firm,  and  all  other  material  and  equipment, 
except  that  procured  locally  and  made  in  the  same  company's  shops 
at  Johore  Bahru,  were  imported  from  England.  Of  course,  much 
of  the  funds  used  in  building  and  equipping  the  line  were  derived 
from  state  revenues.  The  estimated  cost  of  me  road  of  121  miles  is 
11,391,093.10  Straits  dollars,  or  91,141  Straits  dollars  per  mile.  The 
line  will  be  known  as  the  "  Johore  State  Railway."  Thus  Indian  rail- 
ways create  business  for  British  manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  locomo- 
tives, rolling  stock,  and  a  thousand-and-one  other  articles  of  manu- 
facture. At  the  same  time  territory  is  opened  which  will  pour  busi- 
ness into  an  English  port,  Singapore,  and  thence  on  to  England. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Johore  State  Railway  will  be  completed  in 
1909,  when  all  of  the  rich  resources  of  the  Malay  States  will  be  af- 
forded quick  and  cheap  transportation  to  the  Singapore  market. 
The  work  of  construction  has  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  dense  jungle  and  swamps  and  marshy  ground,  yet  by  the  use  of 
piles  the  mcit  difficult  parts  of  the  road  have  been  overcome  and 
trains  can  run  safely  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour.  The  last  spike 
driven  in  the  completed  portion  connecting  Johore  with  Singapore 
was  a  silver  one,  driven  W  the  Sultan  of  Johore  on  December  12, 
1908,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  Sir  John  Anderson,  K.  C. 
M.  G.,  and  Raja  Muda,  of  Sarawak,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
The  trip  from  Singapore  to  Penang  may  now  be  accomplished  in 
twelve  nours.  The  construction  work  on  the  line  was  done  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Engineer  C.  E.  Spooner,  C.  "M.  G..  and 
Mr.  Fryer.  After  the  road  was  declared  formally  openea  the 
governor  and  sultan  and  party  returned  to  Malacca.  The  work  was 
accomplished  in  five  years.        

BRITISH  INDIA. 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  PASSENGER  COACHES. 

The  following  report  concerning  the  change  in  passenger  coaches 
on  India  railways  and  the  cause  which  led  to  such  change  is  furnished 
by  Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta : 

In  a  report  made  two  years  ago  on  the  railways  in  this  country  I 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  American  coaches  over  those  in  use 
m  India,  not  only  in  respect  of  safety  and  comfort  to  the  passengers, 
but  also  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  railway  company.    That  portion 
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of  the  report  referring  to  corridor  and  vestibule  cars  was  very  gener- 
ally copied  in  Indian  papers.  From  that  time  to  the  present  discussion 
in  the  press  has  continued.  This,  together  with  various  occurrences 
that  could  not  have  happened  with  modem  passenger  cars,  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  consider  the  whole  question 
and  report  upon  a  plan  of  improvement  in  cars  that  would  render 
travel  safer  and  more  comfortable  in  India.  Several  expedients  were 
suggested  and  acted  up>on,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  continuous  foot- 
board and  the  hand  rail,  the  installation  of  bell  cords  communicating 
with  the  guards,  and  several  other  expedients,  but  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  a  complete  change  in  the  style  of  cars  must  be  adopted. 
The  old  box  car,  with  its  side  door,  is  imsuited  to  the  present  rush  of 
travel  in  India,  which  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  old  coach,  it 
is  conceded  by  practical  railroad  men,  can  not  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions, and  must  give  way  to  cars  built  on  the  western  modem  plans. 
Actual  chan^  have  been  made,  and  a  new  and  safer  and  better  coach 
has  been  built  and  is  in  use  on  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  and  the  Central 
India  Railway. 

THE  NEW  CAR. 

The  new  car  is  built  on  the  corridor  plan,  and  will  be  substituted  as 
fast  as  possible  on  the  broad-gauge  road  running  from  Bombay  north- 
ward. It  is  stated  that  this  coach  has  the  approval  of  the  railway 
board,  and  is  intended  to  be  the  standard  type  for  new  rolling  sto(& 
in  India.  The  coach  is  of  the  ordinary  bogie  type,  but  is  mounted 
on  six-wheeled  bogies,  which  give  extraordinary  smoothness  in  run- 
ning. It  is  built  with  a  corridor  running  from  end  to  end  of  the 
coach,  and  from  this  corridor  opens  out  a  series  of  two-berth  com- 
partments, the  upper  berth  being  of  a  most  ingenious  design,  so  com- 
pactly constructea  that  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it^  is 
lowered.  In  this  compartment  there  is  abundant  space  for  two,  with 
all  the  luggage  any  two  reasonable  persons  need  take  into  the  carriage 
with  them.  There  is  a  neat  ledge  nmning  along  the  side  of  the  com- 
partment for  small  articles,  and  a  capacious  hatrack.  Every  com- 
partment has  a  powerful  electric  fan,  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  passenger,  and  three  electric  lamps,  one  small  light  being  sepa- 
rately switched,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  burning  all  night,  if  desired, 
without  inconvenience.  If  the  passenger  so  wills,  he  can  fasten  his 
door,  bolt  all  the  Venetians  or  windows,  and  be  absolutely  secure 
against  intrusion.  If  the  party  extend  beyond  the  accommodation 
of  a  single  compartment,  the  sliding  door  connecting  it  with  the 
adjoining  compartment  can  be  left  open  and  the  two  compartments 
thrown  into  one.  There  is  an  electric  bell,  enabling  the  attendant  to 
be  summoned  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  At  either  end  of  the 
coach  there  is  a  commodious  bathroom.  This  is  a  roomy  cabin,  with 
a  good  bath  half  sunk  in  the  floor,  an  abundant  equipment  of  mirrors^ 
and  all  toilet  and  sanitary  conveniences.  One  bathroom  is  reserved 
for  women  and  the  other  ror  men.  There  is  a  compartment  for  serv- 
ants, so  that  they  are  within  call  at  all  hours.  In  time  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  add  a  room  where  the  heavier  luggage  may  be  stored  and 
opened  when  occasion  demands.  American  tourists  who  have  used 
tnese  new  cars  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  them. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  CABS. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  compartments  are  too  small  and  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  the  old  coaching  stock.    It  is  also  said  that 
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tbere  is  not  room  for  luggage.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  both  com- 
plaints. .Tet  the  advanta^  of  the  new  car  vastly  overbalance  the 
disadvantages  of  the  old  car.  With  the  large  and  increasing  fir^t- 
dass  traffic  the  old  type  of  coach  is  entirSy  obsolete,  and  when 
crowded  is  uncomfortable.  With  the  old  type  of  coach  practically 
nothing  can  be  done  to  increase  the  amenities  of  travel  or  to  place 
further  facilities  in  the  way  of  the  traveler.  With  the  new  carriages 
there  is  no  end  to  the  conveniences  which  can  be  furnished  on  long- 
distance journeys.  The  An^lo-Indian  travels  with  much  luggage, 
and  insists,  if  he  can,  on  taking  most  of  it  into  the  carriage.  !mdian 
hotel  accommodation  has  so  far  improved  that  these  stacks  of  lug^ge 
are  no  longer  necessary.  If  the  traveler  can  not  do  without  them, 
then  he  must  be  content  to  put  the  bulk  of  his  impedimenta  in  the 
brake  van.  But  the  railway  companies  will  cooperate  with  him.  The 
arrangements  at  all  big  terminal  stations  for  the  booking  of  luggage 
are  deficient  India  has  adopted  the  Continental  system  in  part,  but 
without  many  of  the  facilities  of  that  sjrstem.  The  essence  of  the  reg- 
istration principle  is  that  there  shall  be  ample  f acilites  for  booking. 
Then  the  moment  tJie  lugga&;e  is  registered  it  passes  direct  into  the 
possession  of  the  railway  and  can  not  be  touched  until  the  destination 
IS  readied. 

On  balancing  all  these  conditions,  the  new  corridor  stock  marks  an 
immense  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  railway  travel  in  India. 
It  opens  out  possibilities  of  further  improvement.  Moreover,  it  gives 
a  ^aranty  of  safety;  and  with  coaches  of  this  description,  where 
eadi  compartment  can  be  completely  isolated  at  the  will  of  the  pas- 
senger and  yet  immediate  communication  with  the  attendant  be  ob- 
tained at  any  hour,  the  most  nervous  person  might  travel  alone  with 
confidence.  The  railway  board  have  done  well  to  insist  upon  a  uni- 
form pattern  of  coach  of  this  or  similar  design,  and  when  the  travel- 
ing public  get  used  to  it  they  will  realize  what  a  great  step  forward 
is  mark^  by  its  adoption.  

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONSTRUCTED  AND  PROPOSED   LINES  OF  RAILWAY. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  constructed  railways  of 
Frcndi  Indo-China  and  the  lines  of  their  future  development  is  fur- 
nished by  Consul  Jacob  E.  Conner,  of  Saigon : 

French  Indo-China  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
France,  with  an  area  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  Texas.  Its  great- 
est lengtii  from  north  to  south  surpasses  the  distance  from  Galveston 
to  lios  Angeles.  The  northern  portion,  Tonkin,  has  some  mineral 
wealth,  especially  the  coal  mines  at  Hongai  and  Ke-Bao,  but  its  prin- 
cipal freight  prospects  are  rice  and  cattle.  Cochin  China,  at  the 
southern  end,  is  a  much  more  resourceful  country  agriculturally,  but 
with  no  mineral  wealth.  Cambodia,  at  the  north  and  west  of  Cochin 
China,  is  another  country  of  large  possibilities  agriculturally,  but 
requiring  considerable  drainage.  Annam  and  Laos,  occupying  the 
intermediate  re^ons,  are  mountainous,  and  as  yet  unproductive, 
though  Annam  has  an  abundance  of  cattle  and  Laos  has  fine  forests. 

RAILWAYS  IN   OPERATION. 

These  facts  will  account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  distribution  of 
the  railways,  and  briefly  indicate  also  the  lines  of  future  develop- 
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ment.  The  lines  already  constructed  radiate  from  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
the  capitals  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin  China,  respectively,  with  a  par- 
tially constructed  line  which  will  eventually  join  these  centers,  pass- 
ing through  and  connecting  the  isolated  coastal  ports  of  Annam. 
From  this  main  trunk  various  short  branches  have  been  built  and  a 
^ood  many  more  are  in  contemplation.  In  Cochin  China  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  one  connecting  Saigon  and  Mytho.  An- 
other, which  is  on  paper  only,  reaches  up  from  Saigon  through  Pnom 
Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  to  Battambang,  on  the  Siamese  fron- 
tier, and,  it  is  assumed,  will  be  continued  eventually  to  Bangkok. 
This  would  traverse  a  comparatively  level  and  very  fertile  region, 
and  would  connect  the  two  important  commercial  centers,  Saigon  and 
Bangkok. 

Another  projected  line,  starting  from  the  coast  at  Quang-Tri,  crosses 
the  mountam  range  at  the  pass  of  Ai-Lao,  at  an  elevation  of  only  676 
feet,  and  strikes  into  the  interior  of  Laos  at  a  point  cm  the  Mekong  or 
Cambodia  River,  called  Savannaket.  Tonkin,  though  not  as  rich  as 
Cochin  China  in  natural  resources,  has  at  present  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  railways,  due  in  part  to  the  excellent  facilities  the  latter 
enjoys  for  water  transportation,  and  also  to  its  proximity  to  the  rich 
Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  into  which  the  French  railway  conces- 
sion extends. 

The  primary  object  of  the  tnmk  line  from  Saigon  to  Hanoi  seems 
to  be  that  of  military  defense.  It  is  being  constructed,  as  are  all  of 
the  railways  of  Indo  China,  by  the  bureau  of  public  works,  and  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government.  If  commercial  considera- 
tions alone  were  to  control,  doubtless  the  southern  part  would  parallel 
the  Mekong  northward  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Ai-Lao,  cross  the  moun- 
tain range,  and  continue  thence  northward  as  at  present  designed. 
Again,  commercial  considerations  alone  would  probably  justify  the 
building  of  the  road  to  Bangkok  before  either  of  these  lines  would  be 
developed,  and  this  projected  line,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  private 
enterprise. 

The  following  is  the  mileage  of  the  roads  in  operation : 

Lines.  I  MUes. 


Hanoi  to— 

Haiphong '  93.19 

LaoKal I  184.64 

Nam-Quan 104.39 

Vinh 208.19 

Saigon  to— 

Mytho 44.11 

Gla-Ray 88.26 

Tourane  to  Quang  Trl ,  107. 24 


Total '    819.92 


Light  railways  and  Rteam  tramways: 
Saigon— 

Cholon 7.06 

HocMon 13.36 


Total I      20.42 


CONSTRUCTING  RAILWAYS  IN   THE  TROPICS. 

Tropical  railway  construction  presents  many  problems  not  en- 
countered in  temperate  latitudes ;  hence  the  experience  of  the  French 
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in  meeting  these  conditions  ought  to  be  helpful  to  others  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  one  long,  wet  season  or  steady,  daily  rains ;  the 
thorough  saturation  of  the  soil,  the  effects  of  torrential  waters,  and 
then  the  drv  season,  when  the  soil  becomes  baked  and  hardened,  and 
the  effect  of  this  upon  earthwork  erected  in  the  wet  season  are  only  a 
few  of  the  new  problems.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  kinds 
of  wood  available  that  will  stand  such  conditions,  both  for  track  and 
rolling  stock,  and  that  will  also  resist  the  termites  or  white  ants; 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  paint  that  will  stand  the  blistering  sun 
and  the  constant  moisture  of  the  wet  season ;  the  requirements  of  the 
crops  and  their  seasonal  variations;  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people  and  their  efficiency  as  employees,  etc. — all  these  and  many 
more  are  matters  to  be  weighed  by  him  who  builds  railways  in  the 
Tropics, 

Railwav  construction  in  French  Indo-China  began  in  1881,  with 
the  line  from  Saigon  to  Mytho.  This  line,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  twenty-seven  years,  traverses  a  low-lying  country,  where, 
during  the  rainy  season,  no  land  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  excei)t 
the  railway  embankment  and  the  dikes  of  the  paddy  fields.  The  soil 
is  a  black,  sticky  mud  in  the  rainy  season,  when  even  the  railway 
embankment  is  not  very  solid  ground.  When  not  inundated,  many 
bayous  and  other  water  courses  can  be  seen  to  traverse  the  country. 
These  conditions  have  made  the  construction  somewhat  difficult,  and 
the  maintenance  burdensome.  This  remained  the  only  railway  in 
Cochin  China  until  1891,  when  the  trunk  line  toward  Tonquin  was 
undertaken.    The  following  description  applies  mainly  to  the  former: 

GRADING,  BAlliAST,  AND  BRIDGES. 

The  work  of  construction  is  necessarily  very  slow.  There  are  no 
hors^  here  larger  than  ponies.  Most  of  the  grading  was  done  by 
cooly  labor.  Fortunately,  in  a  country  as  level  as  Cochin  China, 
cuts  and  fills  are  almost  unnecessary ;  even  in  crossing  the  deep  and 
rapid  streams  of  the  country  the  iron  bridges  are  swung  scarcely 
more  than  15  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  for  if  the 
stream  overflows  it  can  only  spread  out  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Hence  the  grade  is  never  very  high  except  in  approaching  a 
bridge  over  a  large  stream.  In  such  cases  Decauville  wagonettes 
pulled  by  coolies  have  been  used,  and  sometimes  wagons  called 
"  girafes,"  drawn  by  engines  on  a  1-meter  gage  (39.37  inches),  which 
is  that  of  the  railway.  In  all  other  cases  the  coolies,  using  only 
spades,  pickaxes,  and  baskets,  have  made  the  entire  grade.  The 
authorities  especially  recommend  that  the  first  work  should  be  the 
construction  of  "  cavaliers  en  chevron,"  or  ditches  and  embankments, 
on  either  side  of  the  proposed  grade  to  lead  the  water  away  and  dry 
the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  possible  before  beginning  the  actual 
work  of  grading. 

The  maximum  grade  so  far  constructed  is  only  0.015.  The  curva- 
ture of  track  allowed  is  given  at  328  feet  to  984  feet. 

The  ballast  used  is  broken  granite,  and  in  this  respect  the  roadbed 
Ls  verj^  substantially  equipped.  The  ties  sometimes  rest  on  a  bed  of 
broken  granite,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  it,  and  at  times  they  are 
covered  with  it  almost  to  the  level  of  the  rails.  Laterite  is  very 
abundant  in  this  country,  but  is  never  used  for  ballast,  because,  as  the 
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authorities  say,  it  pounds  up  into  dust.    It  is  very  much  like  the 
burnt  clay  used  extensively  in  the  Middle. West.     . 

For  abutments  cement  concrete  is  used,  composed  as  follows :  Two 
parts  of  broken  granite,  the  pieces  no  more  than  2  J  inches  in  diameter, 
to  one  part  of  mortar,  composed  of  1  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet)  of 
sand  and  882  pounds  of  Portland  cement.  Granite  abutments  are 
not  built  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  good  workmen.  For  the  same 
reason  more  cement  is  used  in  the  concrete  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

WOOD   FOR  TIES. 

To  find  suitable  material  for  ties  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to 
railway  construction  here,  partly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  timber 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  construction  and  partly  because  of  the  lack 
of  means  for  procuring  it.  That  the  forests  of  Laos  are  rich  in  valu- 
able hard  woods  is  well  known,  and  the  Mekong  River  furnishes  an 
adequate  means  of  transportation,  but  the  country  is  practically 
without  sawmills,  and  almost  without  axes,  and  lumber  exploita- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  and  natives.  The  woods  chiefly  used 
are  the  following:  Sao  (Hopea  wightiana),  lim  (Baryxyson),  sen 
(Shorea  robusta). 

These,  it  is  stated,  when  well  laid  and  with  the  sapwood  removed, 
may  last  from  four  to  six  years.  A  soft  wood,  dau  (pronounced 
"  yow  "),  has  been  used,  but  abandoned  because  it  would  not  last.  At 
present  the  "  sao  "  is  the  chief  reliance  for  ties.  It  costs  in  logs  or 
billets,  $15  per  35.3  cubic  feet,  while  the  dau  costs  just  half  as  much. 
Steel  ties  have  been  tried,  but  are  considered  too  expensive. 

A  list  of  trees  suitable  for  railway  purposes,  either  as  ties  or  rolling 
stock,  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  m  Indo-China,  is  as  follows : 

Abundant:  Sen;  sao;  vap  (Mesua  ferrea) ;  dau  (Dipterocarpus 
odorata) ;  lim;  go  (Palymdia  javanica) ;  Cam-ex  (Jonquiera  fnix- 
inifolia) ;  bang-lang  (Lagerstroemia).  Scarce:  Teak;  binh-linh 
(Vitex  altissima) ;  chieu  lieu  (Terminalia  tomentosa) ;  dada-trang 
(Walsura  vilosa). 

Sen,  sao,  vap,  lim,  and  cam-ex  are  the  most  available  for  railway 
purposes.  They  are  beautiful  hard  woods,  and  hence  resist  the  ter- 
mites. The  dau  and  bang-lang  are  much  lighter  and  about  half  as 
expensive  as  the  hard  woods.  With  the  use  of  creosote,  which  is  a 
protection  against  the  termites  as  well  as  a  preservative,  these  soft 
woods  should  be  able  to  outlast  the  hard  woods,  and  experiments  in 
creosoting  are  now  in  progress. 

The  rails  are  made  of  soft  steel.  In  laying  them  space  is  allowed 
between  the  ends  varying  with  the  length  of  the  rail  and  the  tem- 
perature. The  rails  are  fastened  to  the  ties  by  means  of  screws,  not 
spikes. 

The  maintenance  of  the  roadbed  is  not  as  difficult  as  in  some  trop- 
ical countries,  because  this  region  is  not  often  visited  by  violent, 
driving,  torrential  rains.  Furthermore,  the  soil  is  a  black,  sticky 
humus,  and  resists  washing.  Grass  is  permitted  to  grow  on  the  em- 
bankment to  hold  the  soil. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  maintaining  the  roadbed,  the  authorities 
especially  recommend  the  following:  The  section  gangs  should  be 
distributed  along  the  line  during  the  wet  season,  allowing  each  gang 
from  6  to  8  kilometers  (3.72  to  4.97  miles)  to  keep  in  order.    During 
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the  dry  season  it  is  better  for  the  effectiveness  to  be  secured  by  num- 
bers, and  especially  by  closer  supervision,  to  collect  the  gangs  into 
larger  groups. 

ROLLING    STOCK. 

There  are  two  types  of  locomotives  in  use,  the  smaller  of  350  horse- 
power, weighing,  without  the  tender,  30  metric  tons,  the  larger 
weighing  42.4  metric  tons  and  of  475  horsepower.  The  larger  has 
a  capacity  of  4  tons  of  water,  and  its  tender  carries  an  equal  weight 
of  wood  for  fuel. 

The  freight  cars  are  made  of  sao  wood,  which  for  this  purpose  will 
last  five  vears.  But  there  is  no  great  nmnber  of  them  as  yet,  and  no 
trains  of  box  cars,  flats,  stock  cars,  or  gondolas,  for  the  principal 
freight  is  the  marketing  that  the  people  carry  with  them. 

Passenger  cars,  four  classes,  are  made  of  teak.  The  inside  finish 
is  as  follows:  First  class  is  said  to  be  mahogany;  second  class,  teak; 
third,  pitch  pine;  and  the  fourth  class,  teak.  Apparently  the  beau- 
tiful native  hard  woods  have  been  drawn  upon  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

For  painting  the  outside  of  the  cars  copal  was  tried  at  first,  but  it 
lasted  scarcely  two  months.  Next  lacque  oil  was  tried,  and  with 
better  results,  though  this  lasts  only  two  months,  and  its  cost,  about 
70  cents  per  auart,  is  almost  prohibitive.  A  much  better  oil  and 
varnish,  as  well  as  a  much  cheaper  article,  could  probably  be  found 
in  the  wood  oil  so  extensively  manufactured  and  used  by  the  natives. 
They  varnish  their  junks  and  sampans  with  it,  and  a  coating  of  var- 
nish and  oil  on  the  inside  of  their  market  baskets  makes  them  water- 
ti^t-  A  coating  will  last  a  year.  Both  oil  and  varnish  are  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  Dipterocarpus  alatus  and  several  other  trees 
of  the  same  family,  all  or  which  grow  abundantly  here.  The  price 
of  the  refined  oil  is  $8.50  per  220  pounds. 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  both  the  track  and  roll- 
ing stock  are  considerably  lighter  than  the  standard-gauge  roads  of 
the  United  States,  though  somewhat  heavier  than  the  narrow-gauge 
roads.  So  far  they  have  not  been  required  to  handle  heavy  freight, 
not,  at  least,  in  Cochin  China,  because  the  heavy  freight,  which  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  rice,  with  some  logs  and  live  stock,  is 
transp)orted  by  water.  The  advantage  of  the  railroad  is  mainly  that 
of  speed,  which  ranges  from  15  to  20  miles  per  hour.  But  even  so, 
there  is  no  economic  reason  why  it  could  not  successfully  compete 
with  the  present  excessive  cost  of  transportation  of  rice  from  the 
fields  to  the  miUs,  though  it  could  not  compete  with  water  transpor- 
tation by  means  of  tugs  and  barges.  These  considerations  briefly 
indicate  why  the  railway  freight  trafiic  is  undeveloped  in  a  country 
affording  abundant  ton  mileage.  Hence  the  trains  have  not  been 
differentiated  into  freight  and  passenger,  for  all  are  mixed.  The 
average  train  length  is  not  over  400  feet,  of  which  one-third  is 
freight  and  two-thirds  passenger.  The  freight  car  is  usually  a  flat, 
though  there  are  a  few  covered  cars. 

But  the  passenger  traffic  is  to  a  considerable  degree  freight  traffic. 
The  fourth-class  cars,  in  which  Europeans  are  forbidden  to  ride, 
resemble  the  American  box  car,  both  as  to  inside  and  outside  appear- 
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ance,  except  that  the  entrances  are  at  the  ends.  It  is  about  20  feet 
long,  with  a  bench  on  each  side  running  the  length  of  the  car.  The 
space  between  these  benches  is  used  by  the  natives  for  their  market 
produce,  consisting  of  baskets  or  balances  of  vegetables,  poultry,  pigs, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  carried  to  and  from  the  train  in  the  balances 
swung  over  their  shoulders  on  a  bamboo  pole.  As  they  have  their 
own  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  trust  it  out  of  their  si^t  until  sold, 
the  railways  have  made  this  arrangement  for  their  convenience,  and 
have  added  an  open  flat  car  without  seats,  wherein  the  produce  may 
be  piled,  while  the  owners  can  watch  it  from  the  rear  of  the  adjoin- 
ing fourth-class  passenger  car..  A  fourth-class  ticket  gives  the  right 
to  carry  22  pounds  of  baggage.  The  excess  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
7i  cents  per  metric  ton,  or  llj  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Between  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  cars  there  is  very  little 
difference;  in  fact,  the  same  car  is  often  first  and  second,  or  second 
and  third,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,  the  one  end  being  somewhat 
more  comfortable  than  the  other ;  there  is  no  part  reserved  exclusively 
for  Europeans. 

The  passenger  rates  on  the  SaigourMytho  line,  where  there  is  more 
travel  than  elsewhere,  are  as  follows,  per  mile : 

First  class,  3.1  cents;  second  class,  2  cents;  third  class,  1  cent; 
fourth  class,  about  one-third  of  a  cent. 

The  authorities  state  that  the  first  class  is  to  be  discontinued,  and 
that  the  second  and  third  class  rates  are  to  be  lowered.  On  the  line 
toward  Gia-Ray,  which  is  new,  and  which  traverses  a  rougher  coun- 
try, the  rates  are  somewhat  higher. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

Freight  is  classified  under  five  series  and  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  6,  5,  4,  3,  and  2  cents,  respectively,  per  kilometric  ton. 

A  kilometer  is  0.62  of  a  mile,  and  a  ton  is  2,204.6  pounds.  Carload 
rates  of  5,000  kilograms  (11,023  pounds)  are  determined  by  trans- 
ferring from  the  series  in  which  the  commodity  belongs  to  the  next 
lower  series.  In  the  fifth  series  the  charge  would  be  reduced  to  li 
cents  per  kilometric  ton.  A  shipment  of  less  than  440  pounds  and 
1  cubic  meter  (35.3  cubic  feet)  in  bulk  is  charged  double  its  proper 
rate,  and  if  below  110  pounds  it  is  classified  in  the  first  series;  if  over 
110  pounds  and  containing  goods  of  different  series,  it  is  classified  in 
the  nrst.    The  minimum  charge  for  any  shipment  is  10  cents. 

[A  map  showing  the  lines  of  railwajr  completed,  under  construction, 
and  projected  in  French  Cochin  Chma,  which  accompanied  Consul 
Conner's  report,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

THE  YUNNAN   RAILWAY. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  report,  by  Consul  Conner,  on 
the  railways  of  French  Cochin  Chma,  the  following  extract  from 
the  China  Telegraph  concerning  the  construction  of  the  Yunnan 
Railway  may  be  considered  supplementary  information.  On  a  rail- 
way map,  furnished  by  Consul  Conner  with  his  report,  a  completed 
railway  from  Hanoi  to  Lao  Kai,  on  the  border  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan,  is  designated,  while  a  line  under  course  of  construction  is 
marked  running  from  Lao  Kai  to  Yunnan  Fou,  in  Yunnan  Province, 
"  into  which  the  French  railway  concession  extends."  The  Yunnan 
Railway  treated  of  in  the  following  extract  is  that  design^ited  in  the 
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railway  map  of  the  consul  a3  in  course  of  construction  from  Lao  Kai, 
in  Tonkin,  to  Yunnan  Fou,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  : 

The  foreign  affairs  committee  has  now  presented  its  report  upon  the  bill 
authorizing  the  government  of  French  Indo-China  to  raise  a  loan  of  $10,317,000 
in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure  charged  to  the  budget  of  that  dependency  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Yunnan  Railway.  The  loan  is  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  French  Government.  The  reporter  of  the  committee,  M. 
I>eloncle,  deputy  for  Cochin  China,  reviews  the  financial  and  other  vicissitudes 
of  the  ^iterprise  since  the  concession  for  building  the  raUway  was  granted  by 
China  ten  years  ago,  and  states  tliat  in  consequence  of  various  alterations  in 
the  plans  the  initial  cost  of  the  work  will  amount  to  $32,216,000,  as  compared 
with  the  original  estimate  of  $18,687,000.  Of  this  hicrease  in  the  estimated 
coe{  a  sum  of  $10,025,000  is  to  be  borne  by  the  colony  and  the  remainder  by 
the  company  to  which  the  concession  has  been  assigned.  The  hope  is  expressed 
that  work  will  be  superintended  with  greater  care  in  the  future  in  order  that 
the  recurrence  of  costly  errors  may  be  avoided.  So  far  the  most  difficult  sec- 
tion of  the  line,  the  track  from  Lao  Kai  to  Mengtsze,  in  the  valley  of  the  Namti« 
has  practlcaUy  been  completed.  The  constructors  have  to  reach  Mengtsze  by 
next  April  or  May,  and  with  the  opening  of  this  section  it  will  become  possible 
to  conduct  traffic  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  line.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  line  wUl  have  been  laid  as  far  as  Yunnan-sen  by  1010.  The  report  ex- 
presses the  confident  expectation  that,  notwithstanding  the  inordinate  cost  of 
constmctlon,  the  Yunnan  Bailway  will  yield  good  returns  and  materially  add 
to  the  economic  resources  of  French  Indo-China. 


CHINA. 

BRITISH  AND  CHINESE  CORPORATION   RAILWAY  BUILDING. 

In  transmitting  an  account  from  the  Shanghai  Times  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Chinese 
Corporation,  held  in  London  on  November  26,  1908,  Consul-General 
Charles  Denby  writes  as  follows: 

This  corporation  is  an  influential  group  of  British  capitalists^  asso- 
ciated together  for  the  promotion  of  railway  and  other  enterprises  in 
China.  It  was  promoted  by  the  largest  banking  institution  and  the 
largest  commercial  house,  both  Briti3i,  in  the  East.  These  constitute 
a  powerful  combination,  having  the  energy,  the  means,  and  the  fore- 
si^t  to  handle  in  an  intelligent  way  commercial  matters  of  whatever 
ma^iitude. 

TTie  business  of  the  corporation  up  to  the  present  has  consisted  in 
promoting  loans  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  railway  construction. 
The  amount  so  loaned  to  date  is  about  $40,000,000,  but  other  large 
transactions  are  in  contemplation  and  will  doubtless  be  carried 
through  in  the  early  future. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  influence  such  an  organization  must  have  not 
only  on  Cninese  railway  development,  but  on  the  orders  for  material 
and  the  control  of  the  personnel  rendered  necessary  by  railway  con- 
stxncticHi  and  managements  The  orders  will  naturally  so  to  British 
manufacturers  and  me  foreign  employees  will  be  naturafly  of  British 
naticmality. 

British  capitalists,  manufacturers,  and  commercial  houses  realize 
that  the  business  of  the  future  in  China  can  best  be  secured  by  present 
efforts  and  that  such  efforts  should  be  made  here,  not  with  a  view  to 
immediate  profits  so  much  as  with  a  view  to  securing  a  foothold  for 
the  future.  American  manufacturers  will  work  at  a  disadvantage  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  competition  in  the  China  trade  until  American 
m<Hiey  invested  in  Chinese  enterprises  and  American  representatives 
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promoting  American  interests  bear  a  more  equal  ratio  to  the  Engli^ 
and  German  capital  and  agents  engaged  in  the  trade  of  China.  [The 
printed  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  and  Chinese  Corpora- 
tion is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


TIBET. 

PBOPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM   CHUMBI,  BRmSH  INDLl,  TO  LHASaA. 

According  to  the  Chinese  vernacular  press,  the  Dalai  Lama  is 
reported  to  have  requested  the  Chinese  Government  to  allow  him  to 
float  a  foreign  loan  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Chumbi 
to  Lhassa  and  for  the  development  of  the  mines  along  the  route  of 
the  railway.  It  is  believed  in  Peking  that  the  Tibetan  pontiff's  pro- 
posal will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  Government.  If  so,  Indian 
trade  with  Tibet  can  scarcely  fail  to  benefit  materially. 


TURKEY. 

NEW  PLANS  FOR  CONNECTING  INTERIOR  CITIES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Writing  from  Beirut,  Consul-General  G.  Bie  Ravndal  says  that 
the  new  era  in  Turkey  will  be  characterized  by  an  industrial  revival, 
part  of  which  will  be  in  railway  development,  some  of  the  present 
plans  being  as  follows: 

This  consulate-general  has  already  outlined  the  alleged  programme 
of  the  Government  for  railroad  building  in  Asia  Minor,  covering 
2,000  miles  of  railroad  to  be  constructed  within  the  next  ei^ht  years. 
Other  lines  that  appear  to  have  been  decided  upon  may.be  briefly 
alluded  to : 

The  Hedjaz  railroad  will  not  be  continued  from  Medina  to  Mecca 
at  once,  but  the  line  from  Jedda  to  Mecca  is  to  be  built  forthwith,  and 
as  soon  as  this  branch  has  been  completed  (about  45  miles)  the 
Medina  to  Mecca  extension  (279  miles)  will  be  undertaken  at  four 
different  points  to  insure  rapid  construction. 

In  the  Yemen  Province,  "  the  Switzerland  of  Arabia,"  a  railroad 
is  to  be  built  from  Hodeida  or  Mocha  to  Sanaa,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
the  distance  being  about  50  miles.  The  latter  city  is  situated  about 
7,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  Palestine  it  is  proposed  to  connect  Haifa  and  Jerusalem  by  rail- 
road, following  the  inland  route  via  Nablus  (ancient  ShechemJ.  In 
this  way  the  disagreeable  and  often  dangerous  landing  at  Jaffa  will 
be  avoided,  and  many  Samarian  and  Judean  towns  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  will  be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  tourists.  The  line  will 
be  about  110  miles  long.  Simultaneously,  the  building  of  a  port  at 
Haifa  is  expected  to  be  undertaken.  In  time  Haifa  is  likely  to  be- 
come quite  an  important  seaport,  attracting  both  Christian  tourists 
and  M!oslem  pilgrims  (bound  for  Mecca),  besides  growing  in  favor 
as  the  seaport  oiDamascus  and  Jerusalem  and  the  country  opened  up 
by  the  Hedjaz  railroad. 

British  capitalists  are  adopting  measures  for  the  construction  in 
the  immediate  future  of  a  railroad  from  Tripoli,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
to  Deir,  on  the  Euphrates,  via  Horns  (the  Manchester  of  Syria), 
and  also  of  a  railroad  from  Jerusalem  to  Port  Said  via  Gaza  ana 
El-Arish.  ^         , 
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AUSTRALIA. 

RECEIPTS,     EXFENDITUBES,    AND    WORKINGS    OF    THE    STATE     RAILROADS. 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Sydney,  supplies  the  following 
information  concerning  the  workings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia railroads  during  the  past  year: 

The  accoimts  of  the  government  railroads  in  the  several  States  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  gross  revenues  amounted  to  $69,658,681,  showing  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $1,791,248,  or  of  a  little  over  2.8  per 
cent.  As  the  capital  expenditure  increased  2  per  cent  and  there  was 
some  additional  mileage  in  operation,  it  appears  that  the  expansion 
was  not  remarkable.  There  were  decreases  in  Victoria  and  West 
Australia. 

The  working  expenditure  showed  an  increase  of  $2,112,575,  and 
that  would  have  been  even  greater  but  for  a  striking  saving  in  West 
Australia.  The  railroad  commissioner  states  that  the  West  Australia 
lines  have  been  well  maintained,  but  he  intends  hereafter  to  increase 
the  outlay  on  replacement  of  rolling  stock.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  with  in- 
creases and  decreases  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1007: 


state. 


New  Soatb  Wales . . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

Sooth  Australia  ... 
Northern  Territory 

Went  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

Total 


Receipts. 


S24,060,628 
18.900,230 
9,493,719 
8,473,637 
70,379 
7,809,118 
1,350,970 


69,658,681 


Increase  ( + ) 

orde- 
crehse  (  — ). 


+$1,142,804 

~  671,957 

+  689,616 

+  807,109 

+  2, 161 

-  172,313 

-f  94,328 


+  1,791,248 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$18,211,764 
11,422,912 
5, 128, 006 
4,718,218 
68,423 
4,904,128 
982,142 


40,435,593 


Increase  ( +) 

or  de- 
crease (  — 


+$1,046,784 


425,627 
686,663 
494,072 
8,896 
628,763 
79,406 


+  2,112,575 


There  has  been  a  falling  ofi"  in  the  net  revenue  of  $341,249.  There 
are  four  increases  and  three  decreases;  of  the  latter  the  heaviest, 
$1,099,483,  occurred  in  Victoria,  which  state  was  affected  by  drought. 


MILEAGE  AND   GAGE. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  mileage  open  for  traffic  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and  the  increased  mileage  as  compared 
with  1907:  ' 


SUtes. 

1908. 

Increase. 

States. 
West  Australia 

1908. 

MUes. 
1,943 
462 

Increase. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

Miles. 
3,472 
3,401 
8,369 
1,879 
146 

MiU8. 
20 

Miles. 
179 

Victori*      

Tasmania 

Total 

1 

222 
47 

fkKith  Anstralia 

14, 662 

468 

Northern  Territory 

As  to  gage,  the  Australian  railroads  present  strange  anomalies, 
there  being  no  less  than  five  different  gages.  These  lead  to  infinite 
difficulties  of  interstate  traffic,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  one  standard  ^ge  for  the  trunk  lines.  The  question  of 
expense  of  standardization  has  been  debated  for  some  time,  but  no 
definite  action  has  been  taken.    The  following  figures  show^he  ex- 
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tent  of  the  gage  anomaly:  Of  the  5  feet  3  inches,  Victoria  has 
3,2)19  and  South  Australia  590  miles;  all  the  3,472  miles  of  4  feet 
8^  inches  are  in  New  South  Wales;  all  of  the  82  miles  of  2  feet 
6  inches  in  Victoria ;  all  the  23  miles  of  2  feet  in  Tasmania ;  while  of 
the  7,176  miles  of  3  feet  6  inches,  Queensland  has  3,359,  Soutii 
Australia  1,289,  West  Australia  1,943,  Tasmania  439,  and  Northern 
Territory  146. 

NEW  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

New  capital  expenditure  has  not  been  heavy  except,  perhaps,  in 
New  Souui  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  latter  state  navmg  opened 
a  considerable  new  milea^  Reckoning  the  charge  on  new  capital 
at  $500,000,  tlie  net  position  was  about  $850,000  less  favorable  than 
in  the  year  1907,  reduces  the  surplus  over  interest  from  about 
$5,815,000  down  to  approximately  $4,950,000.  Of  that  surplus 
$2,822,233  accrued  on  the  New  South  Wales  svstem,  $1,348,472  on 
the  South  Australia  system,  and  $253,372  on  the  Victorian  system. 
The  Queensland  lines  also  showed  a  surplus,  but  those  of  Tasmania 
and  the  Northern  Territory  showed  deficiencies. 

The  capital  expenditure  on  railroads  opened  for  traffic  of  the 
several  states  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


1907. 


New  South  Wales I  $217,633,669 

victoria 202,378,639 

Queensland 106,279,887 

South  Australia «  66, 789, 311 

Northern  Territory  5, 744, 392 

West  Australia !  47,125,697 

Tasmania I  19,190,366 


Total i    665,041,951 


Increase  (+) 
1908.  or  de- 

crease (— ). 


1222,318,676 
204,8-25,312 
109,864,172 
67,691,239 
5,743,317 
49,292,297 
19.867,039 


678,502,051 


+14.786.006 
+  1,946,678 
+  8,684,286 
+  901,928 
-  1,075 
+  2,166.600 
-I-      166.683 


+13,660,100 


On  June  30,  1908,  there  were  under  construction  the  following 
lines:  Queensland,  224  miles,  and  96  miles  authorized;  New  South 
Wales,  186  miles,  and  891  miles  authorized;  West  Australia,  101 
miles. 

In  addition  to  14,662  miles  of  government  railroads  there  are  some 
1,400  miles  of  privately  owned  railroads  in  Australia,  but  of  them 
and  their  working  comparatively  little  is  known.  The  published 
statistics  do  not  include  the  private  lines. 


ITALY. 

EARNINGS,  ROLLING  STOCK,  PURCHASES,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  recent  report  by  the  director-general  of  the  Italian  state  rail- 
ways contains  some  interesting  details  relative  to  the  operations  of 
the  lines  during  the  last  six  months  of  1907,  which  Consul-Gteneral 
James  A.  Smith,  of  Genoa,  summarizes: 

At  the  end  of  1907  the  total  length  of  the  lines  in  operation  was 
13,344  kilometers  (8,291  miles).  Gross  earnings  during  th)e  period 
mentioned  above  were  $41,682,000,  showing  an  increase  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  year  previous  of  about  $2,600,000.  The 
gross  weight  of  merchnnrliso  trnnsportorl  during  the  period  was  8.32 
per  cent  greater  than  for  the  previous  year.  ^  t 
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On  December  31  the  railways  had  at  their  disposal  3^02  steam 
locomotives  and  10  electric,  103  steam  automotors  and  50  electric. 
The  nmmber  of  passenger  cars  was  8,451,  with  2,888  baggage  cars, 
and  79,982  freight  cars,  without  counting  5,026  cars  of  all  descrip- 
tions loaned  by  other  roads,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  number  of  employees  was  increased  by  9,000  during  the  period, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  1907  the  entire  personnel  numbered  93,393  fixed 
agents,  with  44,000  extraordinary.  Salaries,  wages,  etc.,  paid  to  the 
employees  during  the  time  amounted  to  $18,926,000,  or  over  44  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

During  the  six  months  mentioned  orders  for  new  material  were 
placed  with  home  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  $18,528,000,  and 
with  foreign  firms  for  $4,340,000.  Furthermore,  the  expenditure  of 
$9,150,000  was  authorized  for  new  stationary  property  and  to  better 
the  conditions  of  such  as  had  become  unserviceable.  Laws  already 
approved  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  oyer  $100,000,000  during  the 
next  five  years  for  improvements,  new  equipment,  and  new  lines.  A 
large  amount  will  be  spent  abroad  for  material.  American  manufac- 
turers of  railway  equipment  should  watch  the  opportunity.  The 
Direzione  Generale  delle  Ferrovie  dello  Stato,  at  Rome,  is  the  proper 
office  to  communicate  with  in  reference  to  contracts. 


BELGIUM. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  LINES. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  receipts  from  passenger 
traffic  and  the  proposed  construction  of  new  railways  in  Belgium  is 
furnished  by  Consul  H..  Abert  Johnson,  of  Liege : 

The  number  of  persons  traveling  on  Belgian  lines  in  1907  reached 
a  total  of  161,184,538,  an  increase  of  946,962  as  compared  with  1906. 
The  total  of  receipts  for  passenger  traffic  in  1907  amounted  to 
$16,604,589,  an  increase  of  $838,738  as  compared  with  1906. 

This  favorable  situation  of  the  railway  lines  of  Belgium  in  the 
matter  of  passenger  traffic  is  attributed  to  the  largely  increasing  num- 
ber of  travelers  taking  advantage  of  reduced  rates  offered  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  abolition  of  the  additional  tax  imposed  on  pas- 
sengers traveling  on  express  trains,  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  com- 
mutation tickets,  and  the  increase  of  two  days  in  the  limit  for  which 
return  tickets  can  be  utilized. 

NEW  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  government  railway  department  has  under  consideration  a  new 
line  from  Diest  to  Hasselt,  with  a  view  to  relieving  traffic  on  the  line 
from  Antwerp  to  Liege,  via  Malines,  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  and  Lan- 
den,  as  freight  traffic  on  this  latter  line  from  Antwerp  to  Germanj 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  plans  for  the  construction  of  this 
line  have  received  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  railways,  and  work 
will  shortly  be  started.  The  station  at  Diest  will  be  completelv  al- 
tered. In  order  to  effect  the  enlargement  of  the  roadbed  and  the 
construction  of  the  new 'line  a  large  amount  of  private  real  estate 
must  be  purchased. 

The  stations  at  the  villages  of  Zeelhem,  Luickhout,  Schuelen,  Spal- 
beek,  and  Kermpt  will  be  enlarged,  new  tracks  will  be  placed,  and  the 
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existing  arrangement  of  tracks  at  these  stations  will  be  totally  modi- 
fied, as  well  as  that  of  the  freight  yards.  At  the  station  of  Kermpt 
the  steani  tramway  line  from  Hasselt  to  Herck-la-Ville  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  station  by  a  special  track.  At  Hasselt  the  station  will 
be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  tracks  that  will 
be  required.  Traffic  facilities  are  now  inadequate,  space  being  alto- 
gether too  limited  for  properly  handling  the  trains.  The  enlargement 
of  the  station  will  greatly  improve  conditions  in  this  direction  and 
place  the  station  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  up-to-date 
traffic. 

The  doubling  of  the  track  from  Liers  to  Liege  will  be  commenced 
shortly,  as  wellas  the  work  on  that  from  Tongres  to  Beverst,  and  the 
work  on  these  lines  will  be  pushed  with  all  possible  speed. 

FREIGHT-TRAFFIC  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  realization  of  the  projected  improvements  on  the  line  from 
Hasselt  to  Liege  will  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  a  number  of  sta- 
tions, notably  those  of  Tongres.  Liers,  etc. 

Pending  the  completion  of  this  new  line,  the  railway  management 
will  organize  a  temporary  freight  service  composed  of  138  cars,  druwn 
by  3  locomotives  of  a  class  known  in  Belgium  as  the  32  type  super- 
heating, which  are  to  be  eventually  replaced  by  a  single  locomotive 
of  the  class  known  as  the.decapoa,  of  5  linked  axles.  The  railway 
department  has  already  tried  tnis  new  system  since  January  1,  on 
the  line  from  Antwerp  to  Luxembourg,  via  Schaerbeek-Namur-Arlon, 
and  the  experiment  has  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  8  freight  trains 
operated  under  the  old  system,  with  their  corresponding  working 
force,  and  a  consequent  saving  of  something  like  $12,W)0  in  the 
expenses  of  the  service.  At  the  present  time  4  high-speed  trains  per 
day  are  running  between  Antwerp  and  Luxembourg. 


GERMANY. 

NEW  FREIGHT  CAR  UNION  WILL  SIMPLIFY  OPERATIONS. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  furnishes  the  following 
account  of  a  new  organization  to  economize  the  system  of  the  inter- 
railroad  handling  of  freight  cars  in  Germany : 

The  great  majority  of  railway  lines  in  Germany  are  the  property 
of  the  different  States  composing  the  Empire.  Hitherto  the  super* 
vision  and  control  over  movements  of  freight  cars  have  been  exceed- 
ingly cumbersome  and  expensive.  Each  car,  on  passing  from  the 
territory  of  the  line  owning  it,  or  on  crossing  later  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  States,  has  required  an  exchange  of  receipts.  Exact  reg- 
ulations prescribe  the  time  of  absence  outside  the  home  territory,  and 
require  empty  cars  to  be  sent  back,  even  if  no  return  load  has  been 
secured  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit.  A  tariff  for  the 
rental  of  cars  when  conveying  freight  over  lines  other  than  those 
belonging  to  the  owning  State  is  rigidly  enforced.  Practically  the 
same  rules  control  the  movements  of  freight  cars  between  the  differ- 
ent German  States  as  between  the  various  European  countries.  The 
system  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  bookkeeping  and  adds  ap- 
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preciably  to  the  work  of  station  officials.  During  1907  $4,600,000 
were  paid  between  Germany  railway  lines  for  freight,  car  rmtals,  and 
this  total  was  made  up  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  exceedingly  small  sums. 
At  the  same  time  the  transport  ofempty  freight  cars  to  home  terri- 
to^  exceeded  125,000,000  car  miles. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  all  the  loss  and  expense  involved  by 
existing  conditions,  the  directors  of  the  various  state  railways  have 
organized  a  general  freieht-car  union.  The  movement  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  general  tendeuCT  to  centralize  and  unify  the  great 
economic  factors  in  the  German  Empire  and  is  in  line  with  similar 
tendencies  in  the  United  States  to  exercise  a  national  supervision 
over  the  condition  of  interstate  transportation. 

PLANS  or  OBGANIZATION. 

The  head  office  of  the  new  organization  will  be  at  Berlin,  and 
thence  the  entire  management  of  the  freight  cars  of  the  different 
companies,  now  numbering  over  500,000,  will  be  so  directed  as  to 
bring  about  the  highest  economy  in  the  utilization  of  this  important 
section  of  the  rolling  stock.  Territorial  lines  will  disappear,  and 
the  railroad  network  of  the  Empire  will  be  divided  up  into  natural 
districts.  Each  district  will  be  assigned  its  quota  of  cars,  and  the 
distributicHi  within  the  district  will  be  controlled  by  the  local  traffic 
manager.  The  effective  distribution  of  rolling  stock  between  the  dif- 
ferent districts  will  be  directed  from  the  Berlin  office,  in  order  to 
meet  the  varying  demands  of  individual  sections,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  or  in  response  to  unusual  local  industrial  condi- 
tions. Needed  repairs  on  cars  will  be  made  at  once  in  whatever  dis- 
trict they  be  found  necessary. 

Future  additions  to  the  stock  of  cars  will  be  made  from  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  constituent  members  of  the  union,  and  standard  types 
will  be  adopted. 

There  will  be  a  single  annual  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the 
constituent  lines,  to  balance  up  the  inequalities  between  cars  furnished 
and  cars  used  by  each  line.  This  item  of  bookkeeping  will  be,  how- 
ever, of  the  simplest  character,  being  based  upon  the  year's  traffic 
returns.  It  will  involve  only  a  few  days'  work  on  the  part  of  an  ex- 
pert Arrangements  are  being  made  to  bring  the  new  plan  into 
operation  on  April  1,  1909. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  centralization  of  management  will 
notably  increase  the  effective  value  of  the  present  equipment  of  Ger- 
man railways,  and  introduce  a  most  desired  economy  and  simplifica- 
tion in  every  feature  of  the  freight  service. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   STREET  RAILWAYS. 

Consul-General  Robert  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  street  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  given  in  a  recent  report  of  the  British  board  of  trade : 

Since  1878  the  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  has  grown  from 
269  to  2,464  miles;  the  capital  expenditure  from  $20,475,069  to 
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$381,894,901;  the  net  receipts  from  $1,123,947  to  $22,614,440.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  is  equal  to 
about  sixty  times  the  estimated  population,  representing  60  journeys 
per  annum  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Compared 
with  1906-7,  passengers  increased  by  170,725,408.  The  following 
gives  a  comparison  in  certain  particulars  with  the  previous  year: 

Description.  I         1906-7.        '         1907-8. 


Mlleeopen 2,894  2,464 

Cararunning 11,746  12,(M9 

Passengers  carried 2,464,807,487  2, 626, 632. 896 

Electrical  units  used 869,362.473  481,969,119 

Gross  receipts $67,659,144  »60,637,4a5 

Working  expenditures $35,886,748  $37,922,994 

Net  receipts $21,828,262  $22,614,440 

Reliefof  rates $1,447,670  ]  $1,655,703 


Of  the  305  undertakings,  177  belon^^  to  local  authorities  and  128  to 
companies  or  individuals.  Local  authorities  who  work,  as  well  as 
own,  their  tramway  undertakings  made  a  net  profit  of  $15,994,789  on 
the  year's  traffic,  out  of  which,  m  addition  to  setting  aside  $1,555,703 
in  relief  of  rates,  they  applied  $4,459,130  toward  the  reduction  of 
tramway  debt,  and  carried  $3,545,990  to  reserve  and  renewal  funds. 
In  the  cases  of  three  local  authorities  and  seven  companies,  the  re- 
turns show  an  excess  of  working  expenditure  over  gross  receipts. 

Municipalities  work  1,461  of  the  1,620  miles  owned  by  them,  the 
remaining  159  miles  being  leased  to  companies. 

Electric  traction  is  steadily  displacing  other  forms  of  motive  power. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  miles  worked  by  the 
various  forms  of  traction,  indicates  how  rapidly  the  once  familiar 
horse  cars  are  disappearing: 


England  I 
Motor.  and      i Scotland.,  Ireland. 

'   Wales.   I 


Electric 1,923'           285               128 

Steam 23   29 

Cable 4  23     

Gas 4   

Horse K?               4                 7 


PLYMOUTH. 
RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT   IN    CORNWALL   DISTRICT. 

Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens,  of  Plymouth,  advises  that  the  British 
authorities  have  recently  confirmed  the  amended  order  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Callington  Railway,  as  promoted  by  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  Company. 

This  line,  the  construction  of  which  will,  it  is  stated,  be  pro- 
ceeded with  forthwith,  will  branch  off  from  the  main  Great  West- 
em  road  between  Saltash  and  St.  Germans  stations,  and  passing 
through  the  parishes  of  St.  Stephens,  Botusfleming,  Pillaton,  St.  Mel- 
lion,  and  St.  Dominick,  terminate  at  Callington  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  near  the  main  road  to  Launceston  and  North  Cornwall. 
This  extension  coupled  with  the  recent  development  on  the  part  of 
the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  from  Bere  Alston,  Devon, 
throuffh  north  Cornwall  to  Callington  will  encircle  and  open  a  large 
agricultural  and  mining  district  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  Google 
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RUSSIA. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  expenses,  mileage,  pro- 
prietorship, and  traflSc  of  the  railways  of  Russia  is  furnished  by  Con- 
sul Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow : 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Russian  Government  has  spent  $944,- 
510,000  on  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  railways  and  constructing 
new  lines. 

At  the  beginning  of  1908  the  entire  railway  system  reached  a 
length  of  40,111  miles,  having  been  increased  during  1907  by  1,173 
miles,  principally  made  up  of  new  government  lines  in  the  north  of 
European  Russia,  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with  Viatka,  thereby 
establishing  a  direct  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tcheliabinsk,  on 
the  Siberian  Railway,  via  Vologda  and  Perm. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  Russian  railways  is  divided  thus :  Gov- 
ernment, 27^63  miles;  private,  11,439  miles,  while  there  were  1,409 
nules  of  local  railway  in  1907.  During  1907  there  were  1,410  miles 
of  railway  under  construction,  of  which  555  miles  consisted  of  a  sec- 
ond track  alon^  the  Siberian  Railway,  while  during  the  present  year 
tiie  length  of  tne  government  railways  will  be  considerably  increased. 

The  passengers  conveyed  in  1907  on  the  government  railways  num- 
bered 96,028,000,  and  the  goods  transported  weighed  106,134,613  tons. 
The  total  receipts  amounted  to  $251,835,000. 

THE  NEW  SOUTHERN  SIBERIAN  TO  BE  BUILT  BY  A  PRIVATE  COMPANY. 

There  is  another  project  on  foot,  the  proposed  Southern  Siberian 
Railway,  to  be  constructed  by  a  private  company.  The  proposed 
route  of  this  railway  line  starts  irom  Omsk,  running  south  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Irtish  River  to  the  station  Vo&esensk-Pier, 
then  crossing  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtish  to  the  city  of  Pavlodar. 
From  this  point  the  railway  is  to  branch  off  in  two  lines,  the  southern 
branch  running  along  the  Irtish  River  and  terminating  at  Semi- 
palatinsk;  the  eastern  branch  running  from  Pavlodar  to  Barnaul, 
through  the  Kuludinsk  steppe,  on  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  a 
distance  of  about  107  miles,  and  reaching  the  isthmus  between  the 
lakes  of  Kuludinsk  and  Kutchuk.  From  there  it  is  to  be  laid 
through  the  villages  of  Ovetchfcin,  Pavlovsk,  Shachovsk,  to  the  city 
of  Barnaul. 

The  total  length  of  this  railway  will  be  757  miles,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  is  estimated  at  $25,750,000.  The  nominal  capital 
of  the  company  is  to  be  $34,257,800,  $3,900,000  cash  capital,  and  the 
remainder,  $31,167,800,  to  be  raised  on  shares,  bearing  4^  per  cent 
interest  The  term  of  the  concession  has  been  fixed  for  eighty-one 
years,  the  Government  reserving  the  right  to  acquire  the  railway  from 
the  company  at  expiration  of  twenty-five  years. 

By  the  building  of  this  line  a  new  era  will  be  created  in  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  in  southern  Siberia.  It  will  bring  the  Semi- 
palatinsk  -  Barnaul  -  Ust-Kamenogorsk  -  Altai  -  Kirgeese  steppes  and 
feskibas-Tuzsk  coal-mining  districts  in  touch  with  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  affording  facility  for  the  shipment  of  butter,  meat,  hides, 
lumber,  wool,  and  coal. 

Already  there  are  many  thriving  cities  in  Siberia  which  have  been 
opened  up  to  foreign  trade  by  means  of  the  Trans-SiberiaivRailway. 
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When  a  second  track  for  the  existing  Siberian  line,  costing  $72,- 
100,000,  and  a  new  line  in  Siberia  to  join  the  main  line  with  ^e  Far 
East  on  the  Pacific,  with  an  approximate  cost  of  $133,900^000,  have 
been  completed,  and  the  projected  line  from  Omsk  to  Semipalatinsk 
and  Barnaul  has  been  built,  the  utility  of  the  railway  system  in  the 
Empire  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

A  NEW  LINE  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF  SEVERAL  LINES. 

Consul  James  W.  Ragsdale,  of  St.  Petersburg,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information  relative  to  the  building  of  a  new  railway  and  the 
extension  of  several  railways  in  the  Empire : 

A  new  railroad  will  shortly  be  built  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Keonel,  thus  giving  the  shortest  junction  of  this  city  with  the  south- 
eastern and  central  Asiatic  territories,  and  allowing  all  products  of 
these  rich  territories  the  nearest  issue  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  total 
extension  of  this  line  will  be  1,320  miles  and  the  cost  of  construction 
over  $50,000,000. 

The  ministry  of  ways  and  conmiunication  has  under  consideration 
the  extension  of  several  railways  during  the  year  1909,  and  to  that 
end  proposes  an  expenditure  of  $30,250,000,  partly  as  follows: 
The  Amur  Railway,  $7,650,000;  reconstruction  of  the  hilly  part  of 
the  Siberian  Railway,  $5,600,000,  and  for  a  second  track  of  the  same, 
$6,630,000;  completion  of  the  Ekaterinburg-Perm  line,  $2,900,000;  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Volga,  near  Yaroslav, 
$515,000,  etc.  

MEXICO. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  RAILROAD  FROM  DURANOO  TO  MAZATLAN. 

Clonsul  Charles  M.  Freeman,  of  Durango,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  that  city 
to  Mazatlan  and  the  resources  of  the  country  through  which  it  wiU 
pass: 

On  January  7  a  contract  was  signed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  the 
National  Lines  of  Mexico,  the  State  of  Durango,  and  the  Maderero 
de  Durango  Company  whereby  the  National  Lines  of  Mexico  (the 
Merger)  obligated  itself  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  Durango  to  Mazatlan  within  four  months,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted 62  miles  within  twenty  months.  The  basis  of  this  agreement 
IS  that  the  State  of  Durango  and  the  Maderero  de  Durango  Company 

Siarantee  6  per  cent  interest  on  $4,000,000  Mexican  ($1,992,000 
nited  States  currency)  for  ten  years.  This  contract  does  not  call 
for  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Mazatlan,  but  for  62  miles  in  any 
case,  and  as  much  more  as  can  be  completed  for  $4,000,000,  exclusive 
of  rolling  stock.  The  survey  of  this  route  has  been  completed,  even 
the  grade  stakes  are  in  place,  and  it  is  expected  that  worK  will  com- 
mence before  April  7.  In  the  first  62  miles  no  great  obstacles  to  easy 
building  will  be  encountered. 

The  building  of  this  road  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Maderero 
de  Durango  ODmpany  to  secure  an  outlet  for  timber,  the  companv 
owning  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  best  pine  timber  in  all 
Mexico,  much  of  which  is  over  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  trunk 
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dear  of  limbs  to  70  and  even  100  feet,  and  by  the  State  of  Duran^go, 
to  open  up  other  timber  and  agricultural  lands,  as  well  as  mining 
districts. 

The  route  will  be  a  little  to  the  south  of  west  from  Durango,  and 
the  principal  freight  will  be,  at  the  start,  timber,  but  mines  in  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  State  will  ship  their  ore  and  receive 
supphes  over  this  road.  The  agricultural  industries  will  also  con- 
tribute to  the  freight. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  ROAD. 

The  road  will  be  constructed  and  rolling  stock  furnished  by  the 
National  Lines  of  Mexico,  to  which  all  communications  looking 
toward  the  sale  of  supplies  needful  in  railroad  building  should  be 
addressed.    Their  offices  are  in  Mexico  City. 

Outside  of  the  timber  lands  owned  by  the  Maderero  de  Durango 
Company,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  what  will  be  the  present 
tenmnus  of  the  road,  are  many  acres  of  valuable  timber.  The  Made- 
rero de  Durango  Company  will  commence  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
at  once,  and  as  the  whole  region  is  a  virgin  forest,  supplies  will  be 
needed  from  the  ground  up.  The  present  address  of  this  company 
is  Durango,  and  it  will  operate  and  maintain  the  same  after  the  roaa 
is  built.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2,000  men  will  be  placed  at 
work  and  that  $4,000  (Mexican)  will  be  paid  daily  for  labor.  As 
Mexican  laborers  spend  all  they  earn,  the  merchants  of  Durango  are 
looking  forward  to  a  sharp  boom  in  business  while  the  construction 
of  the  road  is  under  way. 

All  this  should  mean  to  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  an  op- 
portunity, not  only  in  railroad  and  milling  supplies,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  this  district. 

THE  PACIFIC  AND  GULF  UNITED. 
NEW  TRANSCONTINENTAL,  LINE  WILL  DEVELOP  MARKETS. 

Consul  Arminius  T.  Haeberle  sends  a  more  extended  account  of 
the  new  Guadalajara-Colima-Manzanillo  Railway,  which  is  the  final 
connection  from  the  Pacific  to  Tampico  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
of  which  previous  reference  has  been  made  in  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports.    The  consul  says: 

The  new  line  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  means  a  shorter  route  for 
merchandise  coining  from  China  and  Japan  and  the  Pacific  coast 
States  in  the  north,  and  new  markets  will  probably  be  found  for 
certain  classes  of  California  products,  such  as  California  wines  ship- 
ped through  the  port  of  Manzanillo. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  port  will  become  the  outlet  for  many  classes 
of  food  products  from  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Colima  that  can  not 
be  raised  in  the  more  southern  States  of  Jklexico  on  the  Pacific.  In 
the  State  of  Colima  very  few  vegetables  are  raised,  although  the  soil 
is  very  fertile;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  opening  of  new  markets  in 
the  south  will  stimulate  this  industry  in  Colima. 

The  completion  of  the  Guadalajara-Colima-Manzanillo  line,  or  the 
Manzanillo  extension  of  the  Mexican  Central,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  means  the  successful  execution  of  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
The  total  ro*^!  for  grading,  bridges,  masonry,  tunnels  and  track  was 
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$6,356,970  ^old,  of  which  $4,250,000  was  expended  for  42  miles  in 
the  mountain  section  between  Tuxpan  and  Colima. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  MONCLOVA  TO  CHIHUAHUA. 

Consul  T.  W.  Voetter,  of  Saltillo,  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  a  new  railway  to  be  subventioned  by  the  Mexican 
States  of  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua : 

It  has  been  published  in  Mexican  newspapers  that  the  promoters 
of  the  new  railway  projected  from  Monclova,  Coahuila,  to  Chihuahua, 
in  the  State  of  the  same  name,  have  been  assured  that  the  State  oi 
Coahuila  will  grant  a  subvention  of  $2,500  gold  per  kilometer  (0.62 
mile)  for  that  part  of  the  line  situated  in  that  State,  and  that  it  is 
expected  that  a  subvention  will  also  be  obtained  from  Chihuahua. 
In  case  this  is  satisfactorily  arranged  it  is  stated  that  construction  of 
the  new  line  will  begin  shortly.  Later  conversation  with  parties 
usually  well  informed  in  regard  to  these  matters  has  not  confirmed 
the  news  regarding  the  amount  of  the  subvention,  but  the  parties 
believed  that  some  subvention  would  be  granted  by  both  States,  and 
that  the  personnel  of  parties  interested  in  the  line  was  an  indication 
that  it  would  be  built.  

CANADA. 

MANITOBA. 
CANADIAN   NORTHERN  RAILWAY  ENTERS  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Consul-General  John  Edward  Jones,  of  Winnipeg,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  advantages  secured  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  in  gaining  entrance  into  the  United 
States: 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  recently  purchased  the  Du- 
luth,  Rainy  Lake  and  Winnipeg  Railway  from  the  Virginia  Lumber 
Company,  by  which  it  has  secured  an  entrance  into  the  United  States, 
such  as  fts  other  Canadian  rivals — the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad — have  possessed  for  years.  From  the 
village  of  Virginia  the  road  runs  to  Duluth,  a  distance  of  60  miles: 
hence  it  will  have  connection  with  Chicago,  the  South,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis.  The  only  portion  of  its  system  which  has  hitnerto 
extended  into  the  United  States  has  been  45  miles  of  its  main  line  to 
Winnipeg,  which  runs  south  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

The  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  and  Winnipeg  Railway  was  constructed 
and  operated  by  large  lumber  interests.  A  year  ago  or  less  it  was 
extended  to  Fort  Francis  to  tap  the  Canadian  Northern,  which  has 
been  ninning  over  it  for  a  couple  of  months  and  using  the  Duluth, 
Mesaba  and  Northern  Railway  from  Virginia  to  Duluth.  The  new 
purchase  will  enable  the  Canadian  Northern  to  reach  Duluth  by  a 
much  more  direct  route,  and  give  it  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  tim- 
ber-carrying trade  of  that  region.  In  addition  to  this  the  road  will 
have  its  share  of  the  enormous  output  of  iron  ore,  as  Virginia  is  the 
center  of  the  Minnesota  iron  district.  It  is  reported  that  a  single  line, 
the  Duluth,  ifesaba  and  Northern,  carried  13,000,000  tons  of  ore 
from  Virginia  to  Duluth  last  year. 

The  new  road  will  also  provide  a  freight  connection  for  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  between  Chicago  and  Winnipeg,  and  assist  in  opening 
up  the  country  around  Fort  Francis  and  the  chain  of  lakes  ana  rivers 
in  that  district.  .gitizedby  vjOC 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 
PROPOSED  BUILDING  OF  THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  expected  building  of  a 
new  railway  in  Nova  Scotia  by  an  English  syndicate  is  furnished  by 
Ccmsul-Greneral  David  F.  Wilber,  of  Halifax : 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  largest  lumber  companies  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia,  owning  405,000  acres  of  timber  lands  and  eight 
mills,  is  about  to  change  hands,  the  purchaser  acting  on  behalf  of 
an  English  syndicate,  the  purchase  price  being  $1,567,500.  The 
different  properties  are  located  at  8  different  points,  7  east  of  Halifax 
Harbor  and  1  west,  near  Yarmouth.  Of  the  total  acreage  345,000 
sold  for  $3.50  per  acre,  and  a  60,000  acre  tract  near  Yarmouth  at  $6.60 
per  acre.  The  price  includes  the  eight  mills  of  the  company.  This 
is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  deal  ever  put  through  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
timber  lands.  The  eight  mills  are  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  500,000 
superficial  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  or  a  minimum  of  100,000,000  per 
year. 

It  is  further  reported  that  the  transaction  insures  the  building  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Eastern  Railway,  which  line  has  been  for  a  long 
time  projected,  and  the  building  oi  which  would  open  up  all  the  prop- 
erties of  the  lumber  company.  It  is  understood  the  new  company 
proposes  to  erect  a  large  pulp  mill,  probably  on  Halifax  Harbor. 


ELECTRIFICATION  OF  GERMAN  RAILROADS. 

PHELIMINARY  PLANS  FOR  CONVERTING  NATIONAL.  LINES  TO  NEW  POWER. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton  writes  from  Chemnitz  that  for  several 
years  past  German  engineers  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
preliminary  studies  for  an  ultimate  change  to  electricity  as  the  motive 
power  in  ordinary  railway  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight. 
Mr.  Norton  discusses  the  proposition  as  follows: 

The  technical  problems  connected  with  the  safe  and  economical 
transmission  and  application  of  the  electric  current  have,  one  after 
the  other,  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  decisive  experiments  in 
1903,  conducted  by  the  Prussian  railway  authorities  in  connection 
with  the  General  Electrical  Company,  on  the  line  between  Nieder- 
schdnweide  and  Spindlersfeld,  showed  conclusively  that  the  proper 
motor  had  been  devised  to  use  effectively  the  alternating  current. 
which  alone  can  serve  for  the  transmission  on  a  single  conductor  oi 
high-tension  currents. 

Since  then  no  material  advance  has  been  made  from  the  mechanical 
standpoint,  nor  has  much  been  required  of  the  electrical  inventor. 
The  new  motors  have  rendered  admirable  service  when  utilized  for 
urban  and  suburban  traffic,  and  when  applied  on  short  lines.  It  is 
now  a  purely  economic  question  whether  the  time  has  arrived  to  dis- 
card the  time-honored  steam  locomotive  after  its  eighty  years  of  faith- 
ful service  and  replace  it  by  the  electrical  locomotive  as  sole  motive 
power  for  extensive  railway  systems. 

PRUSSIAN  BASIS  FOR  THE  PLAN. 

The  matter  is  now  one  of  keen  discussion  amonffAmerican  railway 
managers.     The  results  of  an  exhaustive  study  by  Fh.  Pf orr,  a  promi- 
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nent  German  engineer,  on  the  subject  may  be  of  timely  interest,  and 
they  are  herewith  briefly  summarized. 

The  study  embraces  the  proposed  electrification  of  the  Prussian 
state  railway  system,  which  includes  also  the  railways  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse.  The  statistical  data  of  the  year  1904  are  used 
throughout  as  a  basis  for  calculation.  The  dollar  is  valued  roughly 
at  4  marks.  At  the  close  of  1904  the  manager  of  these  railways  re- 
ported as  follows  on  the  condition  of  the  system  and  the  results  of  the 
operation  for  the  year: 

Capital,  |2,2S0,000»000.  Length  of  single  track,  12J85  miles;  length  of  double 
track,  8,231  miles;  a  total  length  of  21,016  miles.  Rolling  stock,  14,770  locomo- 
tives, value  $167,000,000;  27,367  passenger  cars,  value  $82,500,000;  313,909 
freight  cars,  value  $220,750,000.  Total  transportation,  83,200,000,000  mUe-tons 
(short  tons),  including  880,000,000  mile-tons,  transi)ortation  of  coal  used  by 
locomotives. 

Expenditure:  Management,  $12,859,000;  station  service,  conductors,  brakes- 
men, $57,451,000.  Maintenance  and  guarding  of  road,  (a)  wages,  $21,688,000; 
ib)  material,  $32,324,000.  Motive  power  maintenance  and  renewal  of  rolling 
stock,  (a)  wages,  $38,213,000;  (b)  construction  material,  $9,519,000;  (c)  re- 
newal of  locomotives,  $7,794,000;  (d)  renewal  of  cars,  $8,308,000;  (e)  coal  tor 
locomotives,  $18,789,000;  (/)  other  outlays,  $13,398,000.  Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, $21,453,000;  a  grand  total  of  $241,796,000. 

Receipts.— Passenger  and  express,  $110,253,000;  freight,  $268,926,000;  divers, 
$25,304,000;  a  total  of  $404,483,000. 

In  order  to  change  the  motive  power  on  the  Prussian  railway  sys- 
tem from  steam  to  electricity  the  chief  cost  lies  in  the  addition  of  the 
necessary  equipment  for  conveying  the  current  and  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  locomotives. 

THE   TRANSMISSION    QUESTION. 

It  is  essential  for  the  economical  transmission  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent in  connection  with  railway  use  that  it  leave  the  power  houses 
under  a  tension  of  60,000  volts,  and  that  this  be  lowered  to  15,000 
volts  when  directed  into  the  conductors,  which  supply  directly  the 
locomotives  on  a  line.  Transformers  for  this  purpose  are  located 
most  advantageously  at  distances  of  25  miles  along  a  line.  On  a 
double  track  a  5,000-kilowatt  equipment  is  required;  on  a  single 
track  one  of  3,000  kilowatts  suffices.  The  cost  of  transformers  per 
mile  is  calculated  at  $1,436  for  double-track  lines,  and  at  $862  for 
single-track  lines.  The  total  cost  for  transformers  and  accessories 
on  the  entire  system,  as  detailed,  would  be  about  $25,000,000. 

Overhead  wire  conductors  cost  $3,830  per  mile  of  single  track. 
This  amounts  to  $167,500,000  for  the  entire  net  work  of  21,016  mil^ 
of  single  track. 

The  cost  of  cables  for  distributing  the  current  from  the  power 
houses  to  the  transformers  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  plants. 
Assuming  distances  apart  of  125  miles,  the  entire  system  would  re- 
quire 30  generating  plants.  This  distance  allows  a  mutual  rendering 
of  assistance  in  case  dynamos  are  disabled.  Upon  this  basis  there 
would  be  an  average  cost  per  mile,  for  distributing  cables,  of  $1,530 
on  single-track  lines,  and  of  $2,490  on  double-track  lines.  The  en- 
tire equipment  would  involve  an  outlay  of  $42,500,000.  These  three 
items  constitute  a  total  investment  for  permanent  equipment  along 
existing  railway  lines  of  $234,500,000. 

In  calculating  the  expense  of  changing  to  electric  locomotives,  it  is 
not  assumed  that  each  existing  steam  locomotive  must  be  replaced  by 
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an  electric  counterpart  of  equal  power.  Much  time  is  required  in 
the  case  of  the  current  types  of  locomotives  for  a  variety  of  opera- 
tions, which  disappear  completely  when  electricity  is  employed. 
These  operations  are  taking  on  water,  heating  up  the  boiler,  and 
changing  direction  on  the  turntable.  Evidently  fewer  electric  loco- 
motives are  required  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work. 

On  the  entire  system  in  question,  during  1904,  31,376  men  were 
employed  in  locomotive  service.  As  each  man  has  one  day  of  rest 
every  two  weeks,  the  number  would  suffice  to  man  simultaneously 
11,500  locomotives,  assuming  that  3,000  have  double  crews.  During 
this  year  14,770  locomotives  were  in  use.  This  indicates  that  on  an 
average  22.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  locomotives  are  not  in 
active  use  at  a  ^ven  time.  As,  however,  the  average  daily  service 
of  a  locomotive  is  twelve  and  eight-tenths  hours,  and  four  hours  are 
consumed  in  the  cleaning,  heating,  etc.,  as  described,  it  is  plain  that 
but  54  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  locomotives  are  simultaneously 
engaged  in  moving  trains. 

This  i>ercentage  gives,  a  basis  for  calculating  the  required  number 
of  electric  locomotives.  Allowing  16  per  cent  for  the  average  num- 
ber of  locomotives  temporarily  withdrawn  from  service  for  repairs, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  but  64  per  cent  of  the  present  stock 
by  electric  locomotives. 

LOWER  NET  COST  OF  ELECTRIC  ENGINES. 

Steam  locomotives  cost  about  $0.1186  per  pound,  as  compared  with 
$0.1834  for  the  electric  competitor.  The  latter  is,  however,  relatively 
much  lighter.  An  electric  freight  locomotive  of  600  horsepoweV 
weighs  46.3  short  tons  (92,593  pounds).  The  current  types  oi  loco- 
motives of  the  same  power  weigh  62.7  short  tons  (125,433  pounds), 
empty,  and  83.75  tons  when  charged  with  water,  etc. 

On  this  basis  the  entire  railway  system  would  require  an  outlay 
of  $133,750,000  for  electric  locomotives  to  replace  the  present  supply, 
which  cost  $167,000,000.  In  order  to  eliminate  all  possible  cause  of 
error,  the  expense  of  the  new  equipment  is  placed  at  $152,500,000. 

Assuming  that  the  steam  locomotives  now  in  use  could  be  diverted 
without  loss  to  other  lines,  or  be  continued  in  service  during  a 
gradual  electrification  until  worn  out,  there  would  be  a  saving  on 
this  account  of  $14,500,000. 

No  estimates  are  prepared  for  generating  stations,  as  it  is  simpler 
to  consider  the  normal  cost  of  the  electric  current  as  now  furnished 
throughout  Grermany.  It  is  assumed,  also,  that  electricity  could  be 
advantageously  supplied  by  private  parties.  At  present  the  electric 
current,  when  yielding  4  per  cent  on  the  investment,  costs  0.833  cent 
per  kilowatt  liour. 

Turning  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation,  it  is  estimated 
that  no  material  changes  would  be  involved  in  the  outlay  for  general 
supervision,  station  management,  and  train  crews.  A  decided  in- 
crease in  expenditure  is  required,  however,  for  the  guarding  and  main- 
tenance of  the  electric  conductors  and  transformers. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF   MAINTENANCE. 

For  maintenance  and  repairs  of  cables  and  wire  conductors  an 
annual  expense  of  2  per  cent  on  the  original  cost  must  be  expected, 
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or  $4^50,000.  For  the  transformers  these  charges  amount  to  5  per 
cent,  or  $1,250,000. 

Per  contra,  material  economies  on  current  sources  of  expense  are 
to  be  expected.  These  result  from  the  elimination  of  all  existing  out- 
lav  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  water  and  coal  to  locomotives. 
Diminished  cost  of  maintenance  for  tunnels,  stations,  and  engine 
sheds  come  also  into  consideration.  All  told,  these  economies  are 
estimated  at  $1,250,000  per  annum.  The  total  increase  in  cost  of 
maintenance  would  hence  be  $4,250,000. 

Quite  different  are  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  running  trains 
and  maintaining  the  rolling  stock  in  good  condition.  Each  loco- 
motive is  now  in  the  hands  of  its  crew,  for  12.8  hours  daily,  on  an 
average.  Of  this  time,  4  hours  are  devoted  to  cleaning,  taking  on 
coal  and  water,  heating,  etc.  In  the  case  of  electric  locomotives,  31 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  Tabor  is  eliminated. 

Of  the  locomotive  crews,  numbering  31,276  men,  three-eighths  are 
engineers  and  five-eighths  are  firemen.  Engineers  earn  annually 
$675,  firemen  $412.  The  total  annual  earnings  of  this  staff  are  $15,- 
950,000.  The  saving  of  31  per  cent  would  reach  $5,000,000  per 
annum. 

FEWER    EMPLOYEES    NEEDED— COAL   SAVING   CX)ST. 

A  still  more  important  economy  is  assumed  from  the  fact  that  ordi- 
narily but  a  single  man  is  required  to  guide  an  electric  locomotive. 
The  services  of  all  employees  now  occupied  as  firemen  become  entirely 
superfluous.  This  involves  an  additional  saving  of  $5,225,000.  It  is 
planned  that  the  conductor  of  a  train  shall  normally  be  stationed 
on  the  locomotive,  and  that  he  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  any  exigency 
arising  from  an  accident  to  the  engineer,  or  other  unforeseen  emer- 
gency. The  simple  character  of  the  devices  for  controlling  the  move- 
ment of  an  electric  locomotive  renders  it  exceedingly  easy  to  train  a 
conductor  or  brakeman,  so  that  he  can  readily  replace  an  engineer  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  electric  rolling  stock  is  notably  less  than 
in  the  case  of  steam  engines,  and  is  estimated  as  at  least  20  per  cent 
below  the  latter's  requirements.  At  present  the  item  is  $10,500,000. 
Here  there  would  be  an  economy  of  at  least  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

The  annual  coal  bill  of  the  Prussian  Railway  system  is  $26,000,000. 
Of  this  sum,  $18,780,000  represents  the  cost  oi  the  coal  at  the  mines; 
the  remainder  is  the  expense  attendant  upon  the  transportation  and 
storage  of  the  fuel.  In  place  of  the  coal  bill  comes  the  cost  of  the 
electric  current.  The  present  railway  system  would  require  annually 
3,481,000,000  kilowatt  hours.  At  the  current  rate  of  0.833  cents,  this 
represents  an  outlay  of  $29,000,000. 

The  present  annual  expenditures  of  $13,398,000  for  miscellaneous 
items,  includes  the  following:  G)al  for  stations,  etc.,  $1,850,000; 
water,  gas,  and  electricity,  $2,600,000;  oil,  cleaning  waste,  etc.,  $5,100,- 
000.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  at  least  $4,750,000  can  be 
saved  on  these  items. 

On  minor  accounts,  machine  cleaners,  draft  horses,  losses  by  fires 
in  forests  from  sparks,  etc.,  a  further  economy  of  $1,750,000  should 
be  attained. 

NET  ECONOMIES  EFFECTED. 

On  balancing  the  foregoing  savings  and  additional  outlays  inci- 
dent to  the  change  to  electricity  as  a  motive  power  on  the  Prussian 
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syst^n,  it  is  found  that  the  total  annual  economj  in  the  charges  for 
maintenance  and  exploitation  to  the  be  attained  is  $11,750,000.  This 
would  assure  an  interest  of  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  required  to  make 
the  alterations  as  detailed,  viz,  $220,000,000  in  round  numbers.  It  is 
therefore  clearly  evident  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  change 
from  steam  to  electricity  as  motive  power  on  a  large  railway  system 
in  a  fairly  thickly  populated  European  country  can  be  attempted 
with  the  assurance  tnat  the  resultant  economies  will  reimburse  the 
additional  capital  outlay.  The  average  revenue  of  German  railways 
is  5.07  per  cent,  according  to  comparative  data  collocted  in  lt)Ot>. 
The  revenue  of  the  Prussian  railway  system,  as  shown  by  the  data, 
was  5.04  per  cent  in  1904. 

While  ^  the  estimates  thus  summarized  are  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  motive  power  on  the  entire  system  should  be  changed 
from  steam  to  electricity,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  on  certain  por- 
tions the  proposed  alteration  would  be  followed  by  conspicuous 
economies  m  current  charges,  while  on  other  sections  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case.  On  certain  lines  where  the  traffic  is  quite  light 
at  present  it  would  be  out  of  question  to  meet  the  additional  interest 
charges  involved  by  electrification. 

It  is  therefore  not  at  all  improbable  that  any  project  for  extensive 
electrification  would  involve  at  the  outset  alterations  on  such  lines 
only  as  have  now  a  fairly  heavy  traffic. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES — GENERAL  ADOPTION. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  estimates  summarized 
are  made  on  the  additional  assumption  that  the  use  of  electricity  as 
a  motive  power  takes  place  under  the  same  conditions  as  exist  now 
for  the  exploitation  by  means  of  steam.  While  this  assumption  is 
inevitable  m  order  to  afford  any  sort  of  a  working  basis,  it  fails  to 
brinjg  into  consideration  several  favorable  features  attendant  upon 
the  introduction  of  electric  power. 

The  relatively  small  space  occupied  by  an  electric  motor  and  the 
ability  to  control  a  number  of  motors  from  one  point,  allow  of  a 
freedom  and  mobility  quite  unknown  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  steam  locomotive.  The  latter  is  limited  in  one  direction  by 
grades,  in  another  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  profitable 
traffic  for  an  entire  train.  In  order  to  meet  conditions  of  the  latter 
nature,  individual  freight  or  passengers  cars,  equipped  each  with  its 
own  motor,  are  admirably  adapted  to  solve  the  problem,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  suburban  traffic. 

The  possibility  of  developinff  on  existing  tracks  rates  of  speed  far 
in  excess  of  any  rendered  by  the  steam  locomotive  has  already  been 
conclusively  shown  by  the  remarkable  experiments  on  the  Zossen 
line.  On  mountain  railways  the  use  of  electricity  offers  peculiar 
advantages  on  account  of  greater  speed  attainable  on  steep  ascents, 
of  the  freedom  from  smoke  in  the  many  tunnels,  and  notably  from 
the  economic  utilization  of  the  water  power  present  in  mountain 
streams. 

In  view  of  the  degree  of  confidence  awakened  by  the  various  ex- 
haustive studies  of  experts,  such  as  the  one  summarized  above,  for 
the  leading  railway  network  in  the  Empire,  there  is  a  general  opin- 
ion that  in  the  early  future  electricity  will  displace  steam,  entirely 
or  in  great  part,  on  all  the  leading  German  lines.  ^  ^ 
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SOUTH  MANCHURIA  RAILWAY  LOAN. 

A  LARGE  SUM  TO  BE  USED  ^R  VARIOUS  EXTENSIONS  AND  WORKS. 

Consul  Roger  S.  Greene,  of  Dalny,  reports  the  following  details 
of  the  flotation  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  loan  in 
London : 

The  loan  is  j^uaranteed  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  is  for 
£2,000,000  sterling  (£1=$4.86),  the  issue  price  being  £97ij  and  the  in- 
terest 6  per  cent.  The  net  proceeds  were  £93  per  bond  oi  £100.  The 
term  of  the  loan  is  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  redeemable  after  ten 
years.  I  am  informed  that  the  underwriters  were  a  svndicate  includ- 
ing the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  ana  Parr's  Bank,  while  the  railway  company  was 
represented  by  the  Nippon  Kogyo  Ginko,  sometimes  called  in  English 
"  The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  "  and  sometimes  The  Japan  Credit 
Mobilier.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan,  with  other  unappropriated  sums 
stiU  at  the  companv's  disposal,  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Antunff-Mukden  Line,  for  the  completion  of  the  Dalny-Suchiatun 
double  tracking,  for  the  harbor  works,  electric  railway,  gas  works, 
new  shops,  and  other  enterprises  now  under  way  or  to  be  started  in 
1909,  as  well  as  for  the  loans  to  be  mjade  to  the  Chinese  Government 
on  account  of  the  Heinmintun-Mukden  and  Kirin-Changchun  rail- 
ways. 

Argentine  Importation  of  Railway  Material. 

Consul-General  Alban  G.  Snyder  writes  from  Buenos  Aires  that 
there  was  a  marked  falling  off  m  the  Argentine  importation  of  rail- 
way material  during  the  nrst  nine  months  of  1908  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  of  1907.  The  number  of  locomotives  dropped  from 
383  to  139,  and  cars  from  4,047  to  1,695.  The  comparative  imports 
of  railroad  materials  by  value  for  the  two  periods  were : 

I       Nine      I       Nine 
months.        months. 
l90^.  iyo:. 


L  .(•< .nM!ti\ .'^ $2, 317, T3S  $4. 447, 195 

Steel  tU'H •2,743.'J.'»:i  3,89P.r>4C. 

hleel  milK :            5.299,910  1,891,110 

Cars 4,463,224  2,631.219 
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FOREIGN  TRADE. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

NX7MBER    OF    MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

From  a  table  just  published  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  Vioe- 
Consul  A.  D.  Piatt,  of  Dublin,  finds  that  the  total  number  of  motor 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  registered  in  the  United  Eangdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  September  30,  1908,  was  154,391,  the  partic- 
ulars being  as  follows: 

Of  the  total  number  71,381  were  motor  cars  for  private  use; 
12404  were  motor  vehicles  for  trade  purposes;  6,880  were  motor 
cars  and  motor  omnibuses  used  as  public  conveyances;  and  the  re- 
mainder, 65,026  were  motor  cycles.  The  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  these  motor  vehicles: 

England !  ! 

I      and       Scotland.   Ireland.  I    Total. 
'    Wales.  1 


Pnvarcii^ 63,240  1  5,231  2,910  71,381 

i-i.i.  jMiri*^- 11,172  810  122  12,104 

l:niblic  vehicles 6,461  384  35;  6,880 

Motorcycles I  67,472  I  4,482  3,072  I  66,026 

Total...- 137,346        10,907  6,189  .      154,391 

The  use  of  motor  vehicles  has  just  more  than  doubled  in  the  United 
Kingdom  within  the  past  three  years,  the  ffrowth  in  their  use  being 
almost  uniform  in  the  three  countries.  Ireland  seems  to  lag  behind  a 
little,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  six 
of  the  Irish  counties  are  for  December  31,  1907,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  Irish  cars  are  registered  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCTION. 
BBmSH   MANUFACTURERS   ARE  RAPmLY  FORGING  TO  THE  FRONT. 

According  to  Consul  Frank  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  it  is  claimed 
that  British  makers  of  automobiles  have  forged  ahead  so  steadily  the 
last  year  or  two  that  French  supremacy  is  now  lost,  and  that  France 
is  not  holding  the  position  it  formerly  did  in  this  trade.  The  consul 
continues: 

Great  Britain  has  been  France's  largest  customer,  but  is  now  not 
only  using  an  increasing  quantity  of  its  own  product,  but  is  also 
looking  more  than  heretofore  to  Germany  and  Italy  for  its  foreimi 
supplies.  Those  countries  are  therefore,  it  is  stated,  adding  to  me 
loss  of  France's  automobile  prestige.  The  British  maker  now  con- 
siders himself  practically  safe  from  serious  foreign  competition. 
British  manufacturers,  besides  improving  their  product,  are  con- 
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centrating  their  energies  and  resources  to  increase  efficiency  and 
reduce  expense.  As  an  instance,  the  Humber  Motor  Car  CJompany, 
whose  original  factory  was  at  Nottingham,  and  who  later  estabnsheU 
one  at  Coventry,  has  now  closed  the  one  here  and  is  concentrating  its 
entire  business  at  Coventry,  with  enlarged  capacity  and  yet  with 
relatively  less  expense  for  production. 

Americans  are  said  to  be  looking  toward  England  much  more  than 
formerly  for  improvements  in  their  own  output  of  automobiles.  A 
contributor  to  a  British  trade  journal  writes  as  follows  on  this 
subject : 

I  have  recently  met  the  heads  of  several  large  American  firms,  who  are  in 
England  simply  to  see  and  ascertain  what  are  the  latest  developments.*  Neither 
do  they  go  back  empty.  The  head  of  one  large  firm  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
taken  up  for  the  United  States  four  patented  improvements,  in  one  instance 
paying  the  ex  poises  of  the  inventor  to  visit  his  factory,  in  order  that  the 
invention  may  be  properly  tested.  None  of  these  patents  have  yet  been  seriously 
considered  on  this  side,  although,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  Judge, 
they  possess  exceptional  merit.  The  American  makers  are  adopting  European 
ideas  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  are  taking  up  whatever  appears  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Further,  the  American  Trade  Association  send  over 
periodically  a  representative  to  collect  data  and  particulars  of  British  and 
foreign  developments,  a  report  being  subsequently  issued  to  all  the  members. 
Last  year  the  same  association  expended  no  less  than  $12,000  in  collecting  and 
tabulating  data  in  connection  with  matters  in  which  manufacturers  are  mutually 
interested.  

SPAIN. 

AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILES   AND  ACCESSORIES   SUPERIOR  TO   EUROPEAN. 

Consul-General  Frank  D.  Hill,  of  Barcelona,  in  writing  on  the 
automobile  trade  in  Spain,  states  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  report 
made  at  his  request  by  the  agent  of  an  American  automobile  manu- 
facturer, in  which  the  writer  states: 

An  experience  of  several  years  duration  as  manager  of  an  impor- 
tant garage  in  Mexico,  during  which  time  he  had  ample  opportunity 
to  study  American  cars,  has  convinced  him  of  their  superiority  over 
European  cars  in  general. 

In  the  the  first  place  the  American  car  is  carefully  designed  for 
travel  over  poor  roads,  many  of  those  in  Spain  being  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  American  chassis  is  wonderfully  strong,  of  great 
resistance,  and  high  enough  to  permit  passing  over  stones  projecting 
8  or  9  inches.  As  a  rule  European  cars  are  built  very  low,  the 
tendency  being  to  increase  the  stability  in  this  manner.  The  hang  of 
the  American  car  is  superb,  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the 
European,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  other  advantages  it  possesses 
the  most  appreciable  one  of  cheapness. 

The  cost  of  an  American  car  is,  in  proportion,  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  any  European  make.  For  example,  an  average  American  car, 
30/32  horsepower,  e(]^uivalent  to  a  French  16/20,  with  double  phae- 
ton tonneau,  searchlight,  lanterns,  horn,  cushions,  hood,  etc.,  well 
appointed  in  every  respect,  costs  $2,800 ;  while  the  French  car  16/20 
costs  $3,184,  leaving  a  difference  of  approximately  $400  in  favor  of 
the  American  car.  To  this  should  be  added  the  20  per  cent  discount 
granted  by  American  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  the  net 
price  of  a  completely  equipped  car  is  $2,240.  Of  course,  freight 
charges  and  customs  duties  increase  the  prices  shown,  but  these  are 
practically  the  same  for  European  as  for  American  cars.^QQQl^ 
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The  American  cars  best  adapted  to  conditions  in  Spain  are  first- 
class  makes,  ranging  from  40  to  65  horsepower,  and  costing  from 
$4,000  to  $5,000;  second  class,  small  touring  cars  of  20  to  40  horse- 
power, ranging  in  price  from  $1,500  to  $3,000;  and  runabouts  for 
business  men,  doctors,  brokers,  agents,  eta,  at  a  cost  of  $850  to  $1,000. 
These  little  cars  present  great  advantages  for  Spain,  being  conven- 
ient, inexpensive,  easy  to  run,  and  good  hill  climbers. 

Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  to  American  makers  of  tires 
and  accessories,  owing  to  the  good  quality  and  cheapness  of  their 
products. 

A  set  of  American  tires  was  tried  in  Barcelona  and  lasted  exactly 
one  year,  in  spite  of  continuous  daily  use  on  a  car  weighing  1,600 
kilos  (3,520  pounds).  It  is  difficult  to  cite  a  similar  example.  Aside 
from  their  cheapness,  accessories  of  American  manufacture  are  to  be 
recommended  for  their  perfection  and  convenience,  American  makers 
progressing  rapidly  in  this  branch. 

Drays  and  trucks  for  commercial  use  are  almost  unknown  in  Spain, 
and  their  introduction  would  undoubtedly  be  facilitated  by  familiar- 
ity with  American  systems,  which  are  much  cheaper  than  those  im- 
ported from  France  or  manufactured  here. 

Should  American  manufacturers  care  to  exploit  an  excellent  mar- 
ket, they  ought  to  organize  a  permanent  exposition  in  Barcelona.  A 
stock  or  most  improved  models  should  be  kept  on  hand,  supplemented 
by  tires  and  accessories  of  every  description. 


GERMANY. 
MARTNE  MOTORS  IN  SAXONY,  AND  THEIR  USE  FOR  THE  FISHING  FLEET. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  fur- 
nishes tlie  following  report  on  the  outlook  for  marine  motors  in 
Germany : 

Opportuniti^  for  the  use  of  motor  boats  and  water  craft  generally 
are  extremely  limited  in  Saxony,  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  76  miles  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  flows  across  the  Kingdom.  Al- 
thou^  this  stretch  is  largely  utilized  for  traffic,  but  few  motor  boats 
have  been  introduced.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  are  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Dresden,  and  these  are  all  of  German  build,  hav- 
ing been  constructed  in  the  city  by  local  smiths. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  the  towns  and 
villages  located  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  might  lead  to  a  more  gen- 
eral use  of  the  motor  boat.  Rowing,  as  a  sport,  is  highly  developed 
throughout  the  region.  The  German  motor-boat  trade  is  centered 
c^efly  at  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 

A  field  in  which  marine  engines  could  be  employed  most  advan- 
tageously is  offered  by  the  present  condition  of  the  German  fishing 
fleet.  There  has  been  a  peculiarly  conservative  attitude  toward  the 
adoption  of  motor  engines,  and  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
neighboring  Scandinavian  countries  were  so  prompt  in  equipping 
ihevc  fishing  fleets  with  marine  motors,  as  soon  as  suitable  types  for 
the  rough  usage  of  trawling  and  other  fishing  craft  could  be  devised. 

A  few  years  ago  the  German  ministry  of  the  interior  took  up  the 
matter,  and  at  considerable  expense  aemonstrated  the  advantages 
aocmin^from  the  substitution  of  motor  engines  for  sails  on  fishing 
craft    The  prevalent  type  of  motor  in  the  Danish  fishing  fleet  wa& 
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used  in  the  experiments,  which  seemed  to  prove  conclusively  the 
economy  in  every  direction  resultant  upon  the  change. 

Despite  the  outcome  of  the  timely  and  exhaustive  investigations  by 
government  officials,  there  has  been  a  marked  apathy  in  regard  to 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system.  The  Grerman  fishing  fleet  now  num- 
bers 18,285  craft  of  all  sizes.  Less  than  100  of  these  use  motor 
engines  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  motors 
are  of  foreign  make. 

PRIZES  OFFERED  TO  AROUSE  INTEREST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  indifference  of  German  motor  constructors  to  this  important 
field  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  has,  however,  become  so  marked  that 
a  prominent  fishing  society  [name  on  file  in  Bureau  of  Manufactures] 
has  taken  steps  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  matter.  It 
has  accordingly  announced  a  series  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  types  of  marine  motors,  of  German  construction,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  fishing  craft.  Prizes  of  $5,000  and  $2,500  are  offered  for 
the  larger  designs,  and  of  $2,500,  $1,500,  and  $500  for  smaller  de- 
signs. The  foregoinff  society  is  a  powerful  organization,  over  20 
years  old,  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Government,  with  an  office  at 
Berlin,  and  has  done  much  to  further  the  interests  of  German  fishery 
on  the  ocean  and  along  the  coast. 

Now  that  general  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  desirability  of 
installing  modem  motor  equipment  in  Germany's  large  fishing  fleet, 
it  is  possible  that  for  a  brief  period  the  highly  perfected  American 
marine  engines  may  find  a  good  market,  if  effectively  presented, 
before  satisfactory  domestic  types  will  have  been  adopted  and  brought 
upon  the  market. 

[List  of  German  boat  builders  interested  in  marine  engines  is  filed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

MUNICH. 
GOOD  MARKET  OPENING  IN    CAPITAL  OF  BAVARIA. 

Consul-General  Thomas  Willing  Peters,  of  Munich,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing brief  response  to  an  American  inquiry  as  to  the  sales  possi- 
bilities for  motor  cars  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria : 

Much  may  be  done  in  Munich,  for  the  automobile  is  in  great 
demand ;  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  properly  manufacturers  should 
have  an  American  agent  who  understands  German — not  a  Grerman 
agent  who  understands  English — and  they  should  also  establish  at 
either  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  which  are  free  ports,  a  supply  station 
from  which  the  various  parts  of  the  machines  can  be  furnished  to  the 
purchasers  of  automobiles  in  case  they  are  required.  All  communica- 
tions with  German  firms  should  be  made  in  the  German  language. 
[A  list  of  Munich  dealers  in  automobiles  is  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.]  

JAPAN. 

NEW   AUTOMOBILE  TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY  IN   TOKYO. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  forwards  the 
following  information  regarding  the  organization  of  an  automobile 
transportation  company  in  Japan : 

There  was  recently  organized  in  Tokyo  a  transportation  company 
[name  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  for  the  purpose  of 
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transporting  passengers  and  freight  throughout  that  city.  The  capi- 
tal or  the  company  is  500,000  yens  (yen=$0.498  gold),  of  which  one- 
fourth  has  been  paid  in. 

The  intention  was  to  start  business  with  20  motor  cars,  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  have  been  ordered  from  France  through  a  local  business 
house.  It  is  understood  that  a  firm  in  Paris  is  supplying  the  cars,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $3,000  gold.  Five  of  these  cars  have  recently  ar- 
rived and  undergone  successful  tests;  2  of  them  are  for  passengers, 
carrying  six  persons  each,  and  the  others  light-delivery  trucks  of  a 
loaiung  capacity  of  IJ  tons. 

Transportation  of  goods  by  automobile  is  a  comparatively  new 
undertaking  for  Tokyo.  Several  of  these  light  delivery  trucks  and 
vans  have  been  used  in  Tokyo  by  private  companies,  but  the  fact 
that  no  orders  were  repeated  is  evidence  that  they  were  not  consid- 
ered economical  or  capable  of  competing  with  the  cheap  cooly  labor 
that  so  largely  takes  the  place  of  horse  or  mechanical  transportation 
in  Japan. 

American  manufacturers  should  not  become  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  they  can  send  catalogues  over  here  and  receive  orders  and  remit- 
tances by  return  mail ;  the  Japanese  want  to  see  what  they  are  buying. 
It  appears  that  the  present  undertaking  is  rather  a  venture  on  the 
part  of  the  French  manufacturers  and  the  local  agent;  that  the 
success  of  the  new  transportation  company  is  problematical;  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  machines,  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  with 
cost  of  operating  and  repairs,  may  take  more  than  the  profits  of  a 
business  which  is  not  assured  them. 


AUSTRALIA. 
NXr;MBER  AND  VALUE  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IMPORTED. 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Sydney,  transmits  the  following 
detailed  information  relative  to  the  importation  of  motor  vehicles 
into  Australia: 

According  to  a  customs  return  recently  issued,  3,559  motor  vehicles 
were  imported  into  Australia  from  1901  to  1907.  Of  this  total  1,175 
went  to  Jfew  South  Wales,  1,436  to  Victoria,  132  to  Queensland,  496 
to  South  Australia,  224  to  Western  Australia,  and  96  to  Tasmania. 
The  total  import  value  of  these  vehicles  was  $3,392,125,  and  the  duty 
paid  on  them  amounted  to  $701,105. 

Of  the  total  number  of  automobiles  imported  during  the  years 
stated,  no  less  than  398  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  year  1903  the  United  States  sent  to  Australia  71  automobiles, 
valued  at  $35,262 ;  in  1904, 161,  valued  at  $75,586 ;  in  1905, 122,  valued 
at  $63,799;  and  in  1906,  44,  valued  at  $37,841.  The  figures  for  1907 
are  not  yet  complete,  nor  is  it  possible  to  get  the  figures  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1908. 

Motor  cycles  imported  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 
1908,  were  valued  at  $59,361,  the  duty  being  $16,881.  Bodies  for 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  and  wagons,  valued  at  $135,011,  were  im- 
ported during  the  same  period,  the  duty  amounting  to  $45,954.  There 
were  further  imported  during  the  nine  months  under  review  chassis 
for  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  and  wagons  of  a  total  value  of  $933,394, 
tnd  the  duty  upon  these  amounted  to  $22,439. 
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TURKEY. 
PROMISING    MARKET    FOR    MARINE    ENGINES. 

Vice-Consul-General  Oscar  S.  Heizer,  of  Constantinople,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  motor 
trade  in  Turkey : 

Constantinople  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  employment  of  motor  boats, 
and  doubtless  m  time  many  will  be  used  here.  They  are  now  being 
introduced  and  seem  to  meet  with  favor.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  great  distance  from  the  United  States  will  preclude  the  im- 

Eortation  of  the  boats  from  that  country,  but  very  good  boats  are 
uilt  by  local  builders,  and  motor  engines  might  be  ordered  from  the 
United  States  to  be  installed  in  the  locally  constructed  boats. 

[Names  of  parties  interested  in  this  line  of  business  are  filed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  _    

CANADA. 

GOOD   riELD   FOR   AMERICAN    MOTOR  CARS. 

Consul-General  David  F.  Wilber,  of  Halifax,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  market  for  automobiles  in  Nova  Scotia,  sends 
the  following  supplementary  information  to  his  previous  reports : 

There  is  a  good  field  for  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  American 
export  trade,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  Province,  while  in 
others  there  will  be  no  demand  for  motor  cars  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  running  is  restricted  to  certain  days  in  the  week. 

There  seems  to  be  about  the  same  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  Nova  Scotia  as  in  the  New  England  States.  The  people  are  more 
conservative  here  than  they  are  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  the  proper  introduction  of  the 
line  when  there  will  be  as  many  motor  cars  used  here  as  among  the 
same  population  in  the  United  States. 

^Vhile  in  some  cases  it  is  well  to  open  up  sales  through  corre- 
spondence, this  market  will  yield  better  if  a  representative  from  the 
factory  or  head  office  is  on  the  ground  to  start  the  trade,  after  which 
the  representative  can  make  connections  with  some  reliable  person  or 
firm  to  go  ahead  and  push  the  sale.  This  will  give  the  agent  an  idea 
that  he  is  expected  to  get  out  and  push  the  goods  instead  of  waiting 
for  customers  to  come  to  him,  as  is  the  case  generally  when  an  agent 
is  appointed  bv  mail.  From  the  representative  from  the  head  office 
he  will  learn  the  machine  he  is  to  handle  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
cern with  which  he  is  to  do  business. 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  the  United  States  have  to  com- 
pete with  manufacturers  of  the  same  line  in  Canada,  which  means 
that  the  duty  on  machines  coming  into  this  country  has  to  be  met. 
That  this  can  be  done  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  machines  now  in  use  in  the  province  are  of  American  manufacture. 

[List  of  automobile  dealers  in  Halifax  is  filed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 
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CANADA. 

RAPIDLY  INCREASING  FARM  PRODUCTIONS  AND  WEALTH. 

Consul-General  John  Edward  Jones,  of  Winnipeg,  submits  a  re- 
port upon  the  crops  of  Manitoba  for  the  calendar  year  1908 : 

That  agriculture  in  Manitoba  is  fast  improving  is  marked  by  the 
general  progress  of  the  country,  and  year  by  year  statistics  denote  a 
large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  soil.  The  December  bulletin  of 
the  Manitoba  agricultural  department,  just  issued,  is  an  indisputable 
proof  of  that  progress,  the  figures  showing  the  great  strides  which  the 
prairie  Province  has  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Not  only  does  an  increased  acreage  and  an  increased  yield  indicate 
improvements,  but  in  all  branches  of  farming  there  is  decided  ad- 
vancement, and  this  report  shows  there  is  a  favorable  tendency  for 
mixed  farming.  This  season  the  sample  of  the  grain  is  above  that  of 
former  years,  a  marked  indication  that  farmers  are  resorting  to  more 
thorough  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

Dairying,  because  of  high  prices  and  favorable  conditions,  shows 
excellent  results,  with  improvement  and  increase  in  all  phases.  A 
large  increase  is  noted  in  all  lines  of  poultry,  this  being  formerly  a 
neglected  industry.  The  increase  in  cultivated  grasses  evinces  a 
tendency  toward  rotation  of  crops  that  is  so  necessary  on  farms  which 
are  yearly  growing  older  in  cultivation.  Fall  plowing,  too,  shows 
an  increase,  which  speaks  well  for  next  season's  output. 

An  extra  effort  was  put  forth  last  year  to  destroy  the  noxious 
weeds  that  have  been  looming  up  as  an  increasing  menace  to  the 
farmers  of  Manitoba.  It  would  appear  that  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  the  law  in  this  direction  very  stringent  have  had  the 
desired  effect  of  awakening  the  country  to  the  danger  of  carelessness 
and  negligence  in  the  matter  of  weed  eradication  and  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

The  total  grain  crop  of  the  Province  is  113,058,188  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  99,010,285  bushels  last  season.  The  current  wheat  crop 
IS  49^52,539  bushels,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  17.28  bushels ;  oats 
44,686,(M3  bushels,  an  average  of  36.8 ;  barley  18,135,757,  an  average 
of  27.54;  flax  502,206;  rye  334,609;  and  peas  147,033  bushels.  The 
number  of  thrashing  outfits  in  operation  was  2,287.  The  percentage 
of  wheat  marketed  December  1, 1008,  was  69,  or  33,984,252  bushels. 

The  29,963  acres  of  potatoes  yielded  5,148,696  bushels,  and  13,592 
acres  in  other  root  crops,  3,419,670  bushels.  This  brings  the  total 
area  under  all  crops  up  to  4,987,498  acres. 
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In  cultivated  grasses  the  total  yield  for  the  Province  was  as  fol- 
lows: Brome,  57,729  tons;  rye,  44,946  tons;  and  timothy,  91,089  tons, 
all  from  a  total  acreage  of  125,332. 

In  1907  the  estimated  amount  expended  in  farm  buildings  was 
$1,736,825,  while  the  expenditures  in  1908  advanced  to  $2,054,490. 
The  poultry  disposed  of  by  farmers  for  the  year  numbered  74,387 
turkeys,  41,491  geese,  and  471,759  chickens. 

The  total  area  prepared  for  the  crops  of  1909  is  2,273,802  acres- 
The  total  area  prepared  for  the  crops  of  1908  was  1,843,016  acres. 


ECUADOR. 

TIME  OF  GATHERING  AND  EXTENT  OF  LEADING  CROPS. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  cocoa  and  other  crops 
of  Ecuador  are  harvested  and  moved,  Consul-General  Herman  R. 
Dietrich  writes  from  Guayaquil : 

Cocoa,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  Ecuador,  is  harvested  or 
gathered  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May. 
A  small  amount  of  cocoa  is  gathered  and  brought  to  market  during 
every  month  of  the  year,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  this  crop  is  gathered  during  the  months  mentioned,  and  by 
the  end  of  June  or  July  has  already  been  placed  on  the  market.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1907,  43,348.369  pounds  of  cocoa  were  exported  from 
Ecuador,  of  which  7,653,756  pounds  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  rice  crop  is  principally  harvested  during  the  month  of  May, 
and  is  generally  placed  on  the  market  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  The  estimated  annual  production  is  40,000,000  pounds,  which 
is  not  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand.  A  small  quantity 
is  imported  every  year  from  various  countries. 

The  growing  of  sugar  cane  is  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
country.  The  cane  is  cut  and  taken  to  the  plantation  mill  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  November.  Some 
plantations  work  up  to  the  middle  of  December  to  finish  gathering 
the  crop.  Approximately,  the  various  plantations  in  Ecuador  pro- 
duce 160,000  bags  (of  100  pounds^  of  sugar  annually,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  home  consumption,  although  a  small  amount  of  sugar  is 
imported  and  exported  every  year. 

The  crop  of  coffee  raised  m  this  country  is  almost  completely  gath- 
ered during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  is  placed  upon  the  market.  No  statistics  are  to  be  had  show- 
ing the  annual  production,  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  7,000,000 
pounds.  During  the  year  1907,  2,515,368  pounds  of  coffee  were  ex- 
ported from  Ecuador,  of  which  only  72,989  pounds  were  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

Vegetable  ivory  nuts,  of  which  Ecuador  exports  a  considerable 
amount,  ripen  in  August  and  are  principally  gathered  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  although  a  small  por- 
tion is  gathered  at  all  times  during  the  year.  The  bulk  of  this  crop  is 
moved  and  placed  on  the  market  here  during  the  wet  season  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  necessary^to  bring  the  nuts  in  canoes  down  the  rivers 
and  small  streams.  The  annual  production  is  about  48,000,000  pounds, 
all  of  which  is  exported.  During  the  year  1907,  9,353,824  pounds  of 
ivory  nuts  were  lapped  from  Ecuador  to  the  United  States,  ^ 
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Rubber  is  gathered  and  brought  to  market  during  all  the  months 
of  the  year.  The  amount  of  rubber  exported  from  Ecuador  in  1907 
was  1,031,510  pounds,  of  which  816,684  pounds  were  sent  to  the 
United  States.  

GERMANY. 

AVERAGE  CROP  CONDmONS  IN  BHINE  DISTRICTS. 

Vice-Consul  William  J.  Renters  sends  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
following  crop  report  for  that  German  province,  and  four  adjoining 
di'Jtricts,  as  given  in  a  local  journal  on  November  27: 


■  Aix-la- 
[Chapelle 


Winter  wheat t  3. 1 

Winter  spelts 3.0 

Winter  rye [  2. 9 


Coblenz.!  ^^^'  j  Cologne.    Treves. 


3.7  '  3.0  3.5  3.5 

3.7  I I  3.8 

3.6  I  2.7  I  3.4  I  3.3 


No.  1,  means  very  good;  No.  2,  good;  No.  3,  average;  No.  4,  poor;  No.  5, 
very  poor.  

RUSSIA. 
WINTER  CONDITION  OF  GRAIN  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

From  a  digest  of  private  and  semiofficial  information  collected  by 
Consul  John  Grout,  of  Odessa,  relative  to  the  crops  of  winter  grain, 
both  rye  and  wheat,  in  European  Russia  at  the  setting  in  of  the 
winter,  1908-9,  he  presents  the  following  under  date  of  December  29 : 

It  would  appear  that  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
winter  seed  had  to  be  performed  under  conditions  which  were  not 
altogether  favorable  excepting  in  the  central  portions  of  Russia,  where 
rain  and  dry  weather  alternated  and  the  conditions  were  about  nor- 
mal. In  the  northern  parts  the  month  of  August  was  first  wet  and 
then  dry  and  cold,  ana  in  the  southern  parts  too  dry.  Some  time 
later  the  rains  fell  off  in  the  north  and,  at  the  same  time,  began  in 
the  south,  which  promoted  the  growth  of  the  seed  in  the  nortli  and 
sowing  in  the  south.  If  this  condition  of  affairs  had  continued  the 
results  would  have  been  most  favorable,  but  soon  the  temperature 
over  the  whole  of  Russia  fell  off  to  an  alarming  extent  and  stopped 
all  growth.  Then  followed  a  period  of  warmer  weather  during 
which  the  plants  benefited.  The  cold,  however,  returned  with  re- 
newed vigor  until  the  ground  was  quite  prematurely  and  firmly 
frozeiL 

HappUy,  the  frost  all  over  Russia  was  attended  by  an  ample  snow- 
fall. The  snow  effectually  protected  all  of  the  crops,  which  had 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pass  with  safety  over 
the  winter,  which  condition,  however,  had  not  been  fully  attained 
by  some  or  the  crops  in  the  north  and  in  the  southeast.  The  plants 
here  were  in  many  instances  too  young  and  too  tender,  and  unusually 
favorable  circumstances  are  now  required  to  carry  them  through  the 
usual  rigors  of  a  Russian  winter.  So  far,  the  snow  cover  which, 
excepting  in  the  extreme  south  and  southeast,  extends  all  over  Russia, 
is  doing  this  effectually.  Old  and  experienced  farmers,  however, 
express  their  fears  that  this  winter,  which  set  in  too  soon,  may  have 
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a  spell  of  mild  weather  (a  "  hole,"  as  they  term  it)  in  its  middle,  and 
if  this  proves  true,  then  the  returning  frosts  will  be  sure  to  detri- 
mentally affect  the  exposed  hibernating  crops.  The  whole  condition 
of  the  winter  crops  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  way: 
Favorable  over  abK)ut  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  and  seriously 
doubtful  over  the  remainder.    

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

CURTAILED  CROPS  FOR  PAST  YEAR — DEMAND  FOR  SMALL  FARMS. 

Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens,  writing  from  Plymouth,  says  that 
owing  largely  to  disastrous  weather  conditions  British  agriculture 
in  1908  showed  poor  results,  but  that  the  prospects  for  1909  are  the 
most  favorable  for  many  years.  He  reviews  last  year's  yields  as 
follows : 

The  acreage  totals  for  the  principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,663,395,  or  193  less  than  in  1907; 
barley,  1,821,832,  or  60,693  less;  oats,  4,169,401,  or  28,887  less;  pota- 
toes, 1,149,335,  or  9,147  more;  turnipS'  1,829,851,  or  8,409  less;  man- 
gels, 499,850,  or  17,303  less;  and  hay,  rrom  clover  and  grass  together, 
9,484,992,  or  16,704  more. 

There  were  increases  of  horses  and  cattle  in  Ireland  and  decreases 
in  Great  Britain,  while  sheep  have  increased  in  both  divisions  and 

figs  have  become  more  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  but  fewer  in 
reland.  The  totals  are  2,150,081  horses,  11,696,963  cattle,  31,169,353 
sheep,  and  4,041,245  pigs,  showing  a  total  decrease  of  2,332  horses 
and  an  increase  of  108,433  cattle,  1,237,289  sheep,  and  107,202  pi^ 
In  two  years  the  substantial  addition  of  2,034,162  has  been  made  m 
the  stock  of  sheep. 

The  preliminary  produce  statistics  gave  the  estimated  yield  of  crops 
per  acre  for  Great  Britain  as  follows:  Wheat,  32.29  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  33.96  in  1907  and  31.70  as  the  ten  years'  average;  barley, 
32.81  bushels,  against  35.26  and  33.38 ;  oats,  39.8  bushels,  against 
43.04  and  39.75;  beans,  30.16  bushels^  against  34.5  and  30.06;  pease, 
28.21  bushels,  against  29.44  and  27.29 ;  hay  from  clover  and  mixed 
seeds,  31.42  hundredweight,  against  32.97  and  29.95;  hay  from  perma- 
nent grass,  25.11  hundredweight,  against'27.23  and  24.21.  All  these 
crops,  it  will  be  seen,  come  out  lower  than  those  of  1907. 

PRICES  AND  CONDITION  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  the  low  prices  of  1907  for  fat  cattle, 
while  fat  sheep  and  pigs  of  all  classes  were  cheaper.  Ordinary  sheep 
fall  seriously  in  price.  The  demand  for  well-bred  horses  of  the 
heavy  class  was  good,  but  ordinary  horses  brought  small  prices  and 
were  in  little  demand.  Ponies  can  not  be  sold,  except  at  profitless 
prices.    Milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  sold  well  throughout  the  year. 

The  year  was  a  healthy  one  on  the  whole  for  live  stock.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among 
cattle  occurred  in  Scotland,  spreading  to  two  other  herds,  but  it  was 
speedily  stamped  out  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture. Evidence  showed  that  the  infection  had  been  brought  into  the 
coimtry  in  hay  from  the  Continent.  The  outbreaks  of  other  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases,  except  those  of  sheep  scab,  in  the  first 
fliree  quarters  of  the  year  were  fewer  than  those  of  th^  correspond- 
ing period  of   1907.  gltizedbyVjOC 
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The  number  of  applications  for  small  holdings  in  most  counties  has 
been  very  large,  and  prompt  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  them, 
but  the  majority  of  applicants  can  not  be  established  in  their  small 
farms  before  well  on  in  1909.  The  proportion  of  farm  laborers 
among  these  men  is  small  in  most  counties,  and  to  those  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  this  question  there  is  considerable  anxiety  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  majority  of  these  new  ventures.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment the  development  of  which  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest. 

CHINA. 

SHIPMENTS    INAUGURATED    FROM    DALNY   TO    SHANGHAI. 

Consul  Roger  S.  Greene,  of  Dalny,  reports  that  56  tons  of  wheat 
from  the  vicinity  of  Changchun  were  shipped  to  Shanghai  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  on  which  he  comments : 

While  this  is  not  a  large  amount,  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
first  actual  shipment  of  wheat  from  Dalny  of  any  commercial  sig- 
nificance, and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  followed  shortly  by  large 
Suantities.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  is  trying  to  give  every 
acility  to  the  shippers,  by  issuing  through  bills  of  lading  from 
Changchun  to  Shanghai,  and  undertaking  to  arrange  for  the  trans- 
shipment of  the  grain  from  cars  to  steamers  here,  as  well  as  by  giving 
as  prompt  dispatch  as  possible  at  this  busy  season.  The  through 
rate  on  grain  quoted  by  the  company  is  11.7  yen  ($5.83  United  States 
currency)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  but  it  has  been  reported  in  one  of 
the  local  newspapers  that  a  special  rate  of  9  yen  ($4.48)  has  been 
allowed. 

If  the  difiiculties  that  have  hitherto  been  experienced  by  outsiders 
in  buying  for  export  sufficient  quantities  of  wheat  in  North  Man- 
churia to  keep  a  modern  mill  in  operation  can  be  surmounted,  a 
profitable  busmess  should  result.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the 
volume  of  wheat  exports  will  be  sufficient  in  the  near  future  to  injure 
the  American  wheat  trade  with  the  East  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
but  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  present  low  price  of  silver,  grain  that 
is  paid  for  in  silver  must,  other  things  being  equal,  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  in  the  Chinese  market. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 
CHINA. 

DIVERSIFIED  CHOPS  THE  PRESSING  NEED  OF  THE  LARGE  EMPIRE. 

The  following  report,  covering  the  population  of  China,  its  agri- 
cultural conditions,  and  the  need  of  modern  methods  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  harvesting  the  crops,  is  furnished  by  Consul  J.  C. 
McNally,  of  Nanking: 

The  official  census  of  1902  gives  the  population  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  as  430,000,000,  covering  an  area  of  4,278.352  square  miles, 
and  while  the  vast  area  is  sufficiently  great  to  comtortably  accommo- 
date the  population,  if  properly  distributed,  many  are  driven,  on 
accoimt  or  climatic  conditions  and  a^icultural  advantages,  to  certain 
sections,  while  the  localities  lacking  m  natural  conditions  that  would 
insure  an  eidstence  are  practically  deserted.  Digitized  byGoOQlc 
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China  proper  has  a  population  of  about  410,000,000,  covering  an 
area  of  1,532,800  square  miles,  the  balance  of  the  population  and  area 
being  as  follows: 

Divisions.  Population.  Square  miles. 


Manchuria 8,600,000 

Mongolia 2,580,000 

Chlno?^-  Tiirlci'stuu  .1 1 ,  200, 000 

Tibet 6,430,000 

I 


1,867,958 
650,579 
463.320 


The  above  plainly  indicates  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation, due  to  the  necessity  of  locating  in  sections  where  nature  pro- 
vides food.  Manchuria  is  an  uneven  country,  and  having  extreme 
seasons,  does  not  appeal  to  the  Chinese,  many  of  whose  houses  are  of 
the  flimsiest  sort.  Mongolia  and  Turkestan  have  similar  seasons, 
with  frequent  sand  storms,  and  the  fertility  of  the  countries  are  not 
such  as  to  invite  the  people  within  their  environments.  The  eighteen 
provinces  of  China  proper  are  practically  level,  have  a  suitable  cli- 
mate, and  are  altogether  suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the  vast  numbers 
located  in  them. 

While  to  the  casual  observer  the  teeming  population  of  China  indi- 
cates an  abnormal  density  of  population,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
surprise  to  persons  traversing  the  Yangtse  River  and  other  parts  of 
China  to  have  an  unobstructed  view  for  miles  on  either  side  of  vacant 
land,  which,  though  rich  and  capable  of  producing,  is  given  over  to 
a  listless  cultivation  of  some  inferior  vegetable  or  reeds,  which  latter 
is  used  for  fuel. 

THE   NABHOW   ROUND  OP  CHINESE  AGRICULTURE. 

China  is  an  agricultural  country^  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
vast  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  following  a 
system  that  was  in  vogue  centuries  ago.  Increased  crops  are  not  the 
result  of  advanced  cultivation  or  the  application  of  modern  devices 
to  enrich  the  soil,  favorable  climatic  conditions  alone  stimulating  the 
yield.  The  implements  of  centuries  ago  are  being  constantly  dupli- 
cated, and  while  in  some  instances  a  modern  farm  implement  is 
brought  into  service,  its  reception  is  not  cordially  welcomed. 

While  China's  population  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  earth's 
natural  food  productions  for  their  existence,  their  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture seems  to  be  limited  to  raising  only  a  few  things.  This  mav 
be  due  to  the  lack  of  fertilizing  facilities,  this  branch  of  the  farmer  s 
work  being  such  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  foreigners 
to  use  their  products  fertilized  under  the  prevailing  system.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  introduction  of  some  cheap  fertilizer  would 
prove  a  boon  alike  to  the  Chinese,  the  foreigners  living  in  the  Empire, 
and  the  exporter.  Neither  do  they  protect  their  crops  from  extraneous 
influences,  and  the  variable  weather  and  the  depredations  of  insects 
make  the  harvest  an  uncertain  element.  Droughts  or  excessive  rains 
oftentimes  destroy  what  would  otherwise  be  a  rich  production.  Rice 
of  the  interior,  which  is  the  national  cereal,  could  be  made  to  yield 
more  with  the  application  of  modern  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
ancient  system  with  re^rd  thereto,  whether  as  to  the  variety  raised 
under  water  or  that  raised  on  the  highlands,  is  still  in  vogue,  similar 
in  every  way  to  that  of  centuries  past,  ^<-^  i 
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No  greater  practical  gift  could  be  offered  the  Chinese  than  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  institutions  for  the 
dissemination  of  practical  ideas  to  guide  the  thousands  engaged  in 
farming.  This  would  obviate  the  periodical  sending  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  shiploads  of  flour  to  relieve  the  starving.  Famines  in 
China  are  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop,  which  is  either 
due  to  excessive  rains  and  high  water  or  some  unforseen  circum- 
stance that  might  be  avoided  if  the  grower  were  acquainted  with  the 
proper  methods.  Practical  knowledge  would  at  once  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  famine  and  prove  infinitely  more  far-reaching  and  effective 
to  the  corporeal  wants  of  the  people  than  anything  else.  Besides,  it 
would  save  hundreds  of  lives  by  teaching  the  methods  of  growing 
substitutes  for  rice,  to  which  the  people  could  have  recourse  in  time 
of  rice  famine. 

Truck  gardening,  rice  growing,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk 
worm  is  the  practical  work  of  the  interior,  but  the  land  contiguous 
to  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  almost  all  unoccupied  and  uncultivated. 
The  rice  of  the  interior  is  the  universal  food,  and  varies  in  quality 
and  production  in  accordance  with  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
season.  The  total  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  yearly  rice 
yield,  the  failure  of  which  brings  misery  and  death  to  thousands, 
^ould  encourage  the  people  in  me  development  of  some  substitute 
to  protect  against  the  ever  present  spectre  of  famine  that  threatens 
devastation  year  after  year. 

WHEAT  AND  TLOUR  PRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  proper  care  given  to  wheat  ffrowing  in 
China,  as  well  as  to  other  trains,  would  greatly  enhance  the  product. 
The  vacant  lands  drained  l)y  the  ^eat  lakes  and  rivers  could,  with 
proper  cultivation,  be  converted  into  wheat-growing  farms.  The 
same  could  be  done  with  the  more  elevated  lands  of  the  interior. 
Wheat  growing  has  had  indifferent  results  due  to  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, first  in  locating  the  proper  ground,  and  secondly  on  account  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  grower  as  to  the  proper  methods  to  use  in  its 
cultivation.  Land  entirely  suitable  for  the  raising  of  wheat  exists 
in  China,  which  could  be  selected  by  our  western  tanner,  but,  being 
a  coinparatively  new  departure  in  Chinese  farming,  such  knowl- 
edge dx>es  not  exist  here.  The  introduction  of  the  modern  farming 
implements  as  used  in  a^cultural  pursuits  in  the  United  States  are 
decidedly  wanting  in  China.  Those  used  in  centuries  past  have  been 
duplicated  and  are  still  in  use,  and  although  of  the  most  primitive 
character  they  are  used  to  advantage,  all  things  considered. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  about  35  flour  mills  in  the  Empire,  produc- 
ing 1,500,000  barrels  of  flour,  which,  of  course,  comes  into  direct 
competition  with  the  foreign-made  article,  and  which,  as  time  goes 
on,  wiU  some  day  develop  to  satisfactory  proportions.  The  forei^ 
article  is  bound  to  feel  the  competition  of  the  local  product ;  for  in 
the  near  future  more  flour  mills  will  be  erected,  there  will  be  more 
lands  under  cultivation,  and  the  wheat  raising  of  the  Empire  will 
present  itself  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  supply  of  its  own  bread- 
stuffs.  As  China  is  to-day  entirely  dependent  upon  her  home  agri- 
cultural products,  it  would  be  but  an  increased  development  of  ner 
natural  resources  if  she  would  enter  upon  the  raising  of  wheat  and 
the  exportation  of  flour  to  the  markets  now  being  monopolized  by 
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the  surplus  production  of  India.  In  the  northwest  of  Kansu,  which 
province  is  considered  among  the  most  fertile  in  China,  wheat  of 
fine  quality  is  harvested.  In  Tower  Yunnan,  the  product  is  large  and 
satistactory.  In  the  provinces  of  Kweichow,  Quanfftung,  Fokien, 
Chekiang,  and  others,  wheat  of  a  fair  quality  is  raised,  all,  however, 
capable  of  being  made  richer  by  the  application  of  the  methods  of 
modem  farming. 

PLANTS  ITSED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES. 

While  in  certain  parts  of  China  grapes  are  grown  and  a  sort  of 
wine  made  from  the  juice,  it  is  not  of  such  a  quantity  or  quality  as 
to  invite  attention.  The  native  spirit,  which  is  highly  intoxicating, 
is  made  of  the  juice  of  rice  and  millet,  with  an  addition  of  some 
native  ingredient.  The  textile  plants  are  numerous  in  China,  embrac- 
ing hemp,  China  grass  or  ramie  fiber,  and  cotton.  Silk  is  the  product 
of  the  worm  fed  on  the  mulberry  tree ;  paper  is  made  from  the  pulp 
of  the  bamboo,  the  fibers  of  which  are  used  for  cord  or  string.  Oil 
is  abstracted  from  a  native  tree  and  is  called  wood  oil.  Oil  is  also 
made  from  cotton  and  rape  seed,  groundnuts,  etc.  The  opium  poppy, 
while  decreasing  under  the  influence  of  Imperial  decrees  limiting  its 
culture,  is  yet  a  highly  important  element  of  soil  production,  and 
ranks  in  this  regard  with  cotton,  tea,  sugar  cane,  and  bamboo. 

The  Chinese  national  beverage,  tea,  is  of  various  qualities,  the 
better  and  most  delicate  being  the  first  crop,  or  the  sprout.  It  is  har- 
vested three  times  a  year,  and  the  leaves  are  prepared  as  black,  green, 
brick,  and  dust  tea..  The  brick  is  almost  all  exported  to  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  Mongolia ;  the  other  kinds  are  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  chiefly.  It  is  said,  however,  that  much  of  the  crop 
is  consumed  at  home. 

The  Chinese  serve  their  tea  in  covered  cups,  the  cover  being  of  a 
saucer-shaped  arrangement  which  can  be  sufficiently  tilted  to  admit 
of  sipping,  after  which  the  cover  is  replaced.  The  tea  is  prepared  by 
placmg'a  few  leaves  in  the  cup  and  adding  some  boiling  water.  It  is 
then  covered  and  allowed  to  brew.  The  Chinese  drink  tneir  tea  much 
weaker  than  it  is  used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  always  served  very 
hot,  the  Chinese  being  opposed  to  cold  drinks.  If  one  asks  for  a 
glass  of  water  it  is  always  handed  out  hot. 

TREES  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

While  the  apparent  blight  of  China  is  the  absence  of  forests,  unless 
it  be  in  wild  remote  parts,  some  marketable  product  is  produced. 
Nothing  is  spared  that  will  in  any  way  serve  as  fuel,  and  the  hillsides 
and  slopes  of  mountains,  the  last  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the 
woodman's  ax,  are  at  last  yielding  to  the  demand  for  kindling  wood, 
and  even  that  can  not  half  supply  the  market.  In  consequence,  heavy 
timber  must  be  imported  from  abroad,  not  only  to  use  as  building 
material,  but  to  also  supply  firewood  or  kindling. 

Among  the  trees  that  produce  a  marketable  substance  can  be  men- 
tioned the  wood-oil  tree  (t'ungtz-shu),  the  gum-lac  tree  (ts'ihtz-shu), 
the  tallow  tree  (kuentze-shu),  the  wax  tree  (pehlah-shu)  the  camphor 
tree  (tsao-kioh-chu),  the  soap  tree,  etc. 

The  mulberry  tree,  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  leading  indus- 
try of  China,  is  cultivated  for  its  leaves,  on  which  the  silkworm  is 
nourished.    This  latter  industry  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  man- 
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ner  of  breeding  and  rearing  the  silkworm  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing studies  in  China.  These  trees  are  plentiful  in  the  provinces  of 
Eaangsu,  Chekiang,  and  Szechw'an.  In  other  provinces  another 
variety  of  the  silkworm  thrives  on  the  wild-oak  leaves,  but  the  better 
quality  subsist  on  the  mulberry  leaves. 

The  greatest  blessing  in  the  matter  of  natural  productions  that 
exists  in  China  is  the  bamboo.  To  recite  the  different  uses  to  which  it 
is  put  would  cover  reams  of  paper.  It  is  thought  that  over  sixty 
varieties  of  bamboo  exist,  and  it  can  be  properly  termed  the  national 

flant.  It  is  applied  to  domestic,  commercial,  and  industrial  uses. 
is  shoots  are  a  great  delicacy  and  are  among  the  dainty  and  expen- 
sive dishes  that  usually  grace  the  tables  of  the  Chinese  mandarins. 
Its  roots  are  turned  into  canes,  while  the  tapering  spire  is  used  in 
making  masts,  poles,  tables,  stools,  chairs,  chopsticks,  pipes,  um- 
brellas, fans,  musical  instruments,  buildings,  etc. 

The  fruit  trees  of  China  are  the  peach,  apricot,  pliun,  apple,  arbu- 
tus, orange,  banana,  jujube,  pineapple,  mango,  chestnut,  walnut,  per- 
sunmon* 

Some  of  the  better  class  of  Chinese,  aided  by  the  advice  of  foreign- 
ers in  whom  thcrjr  have  confidence,  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  crusade 
against  the  further  destruction  of  the  meager  forests  that  now  exist, 
as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  new  ones.  The  demands  of  railways 
tor  sleepers  and  construction  materials  must  be  met  by  importations 
from  Russia  and  parts  north  of  China. 

The  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  greatly  marred  by  the  absence  of 
forests  or  clusters  of  trees,  which,  apart  from  the  actual  value  to  be 
derived  from  them  in  divers .  manners,  is  a  condition  that  is  to  be 
otherwise  deplored.  

EGYPT. 

FUTURE  IRRIGATION  EXTENSIONS  ARE  QUITE  LIMITED. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  Lewis  Morris  Iddings,  of  Cairo, 
says  that  incorrect  statements  have  recently  appeared  in  leading  com- 
mercial newspapers  in  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  reclamations 
of  land  are  now  in  progress  in  Egypt  which  will  lead  to  an  increase 
of  1,700,000  acres  ,in  the  cotton-growing  area  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Iddings  describes  the  real  situation  thus: 

When  the  addition  to  the  Assuan  dam  is  finished  in  1912  over 
twice  as  much  Nile  water  will  be  held  up  as  at  present,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  900,000  acres  of  land  in  the  very  north  of  the  delta,  over 
700  miles  distant  from  the  dam,  will  then  be  reclaimed,  since  there 
will  then  be  summer  water  enough  to  irrigate  this  great  tract.  But 
until  the  dam  is  finished,  no  steps  will  be  taken  to  reclaim  or  drain 
these  900,000  acres  which  lie  in  the  low  region  of  the  lakes.  When 
the  work  of  reclamation  is  begun,  the  only  machinery  to  be  employed 
will  be^  dredges  in  the  canals ;  the  rest  of  the  labor  will  be  manual, 
whidi  is  very  cheap  in  Egvpt.  No  other  reclamations  of  Egyptian 
lands  are  now  contemplate. 

The  above  information  was  obtained  from  the  English  adviser  in 
flie  department  of  j)ublic  works.  Projects  for  the  reclamation  of  land 
by  artesian  wells  in  a  chain  of  oases  in  the  Lybian  Desert,  to  one  of 
whidi  oases  diere  is  now  a  railroad,  are  too  vague,  in  the  adviser's 
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opinion,  to  be  yet  considered.  The  barrage  at  Esna,  not  far  from 
i^ut,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  in  February  next,  will  not  increase 
the  arable  area  of  Egypt.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  distribution  of 
water,  especially  in  seasons  when  the  Nile  is  low  and  when  without 
it  water  could  not  be  served  to  certain  relatively  high  lands. 


BRAZIL. 

BEL0L4N  EXPERT  ENGAGED  TO  ESTABLISH  NEW  INSTrTUTB. 

Consul  H.  Abert  Johnson,  of  Liege,  advises  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  the  Belgian  Government  has  recently  au- 
thorized Prof.  H.  Raquet,  of  the  Agricultural  Institution  of  Gem- 
bloux,  to  accept  a  commission  which  has  been  tendered  him  to  organ- 
ize at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  governmental  zootechnical  and  agronomical 
institute,  dedicated  to  the  study  of  stock  raising  and  agricultural 
experiments.    The  consul  continues: 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Raquet  has  visited  Brazil  in  the 
capacity  of  an  agricultural  expert.  Two  years  ago  he  was  called 
there  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  zootechnical  establishment  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  now  counts  among  its  management 
several  engineers  from  the  institute  of  Gembloux. 

Belgium  has  long  enjoyed  a  certain  preeminence  in  matters  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  ana  her  mechanical  and  mining  engineers  have 
been  called  by  various  governments  to  inaugurate  important  mining 
and  industrial  enterprises,  while  in  agricultural  science  this  country 
is  also  apparently  coming  very  much  to  the  front. 


GERMAN  VITICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 

EXISTING  AND  PROSPECTIVE  LAWS  FOR  PROTECTION  IN  WINE  TRADE. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  advises  that  the  protec- 
tion accorded  by  existing  German  laws  to  grape-growing  interests  is 
confined  chiefly  to  statutes  designed  to  safeguard  the  purity  of  wine. 
Mr.  Norton  discusses  their  provisions  and  contemplated  dianges  as 
follows : 

The  present  law  came  into  force  on  May  24,  1901.  Its  chief  pro- 
visions are  as  follows : 

In  the  law  of  1879  regarding  foodstuffs,  etc.,  certain  forms  of 
adulterated  or  imitation  wines  are  forbidden.  Exception  is  made 
in  the  following  cases,  where  the  products  of  the  operation  are  not 
to  be  considereaas  falsified  wines : 

(1)  The  recognized  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  including  preservative  metboda, 
even  when  alcohol  or  small  quantities  of  albumen,  gelatin,  isinglass,  etc.,  tan- 
nin, carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid  formed  therefrom,  are 
added  for  the  purpose ;  however,  the  amount  of  alcohol,  added,  in  as  far  as 
foreign  southern  or  sweet  wines  are  not  concerned,  should  not  amount  to  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  volume. 

(2)  Mixing  of  wine  with  wine. 

(3)  The  lessening  of  acidity  by  means  of  pure  precipitated  calcium  carbonate. 

(4)  Addition  of  technically  pure  cane,  beet,  or  invert  sugar,  technically 
pure  starch  sugar,  likewise  in  aqueous  solution,  in  as  far  as  such  additions  are 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  wine  without  materiaUy  in- 
creasing its  amount;  further,  in  character  and  composition,  and  especially  in 
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the  percraitage  of  extractive  substances  and  mineral  matter,  such  sugared  wine 
shall  not  be  inferior  to  the  average  grade  of  the  unsugared  wine  of  the  vineyard 
territory  to  which  the  wine,  according  to  the  designation  given  it,  should 
correspond. 

CERTAIN  PROCESSES  FORBIDDEN. 

The  industrial  production  of  so-caUed  wines  by  the  following 
processes  is  totally  forbidden : 

(1)  An  addition  of  sugar  solution  or  ordinary  water  to  grapes,  grape  mash, 
grapes  wholly  or  partly  expressed,  mixed  with  yeast  (producing  grape  wine 
and  yeast  wine). 

(2)  The  use  of  dried  fruits  (also  their  extracts  by  ^solvents  or  by  boiling) 
or  concentrated  fruit  sirups,  even  though  their  use  Is  permitted  in  making 
beverages  which  occur  in  trade  as  foreign  dessert  wines. 

(3)  Artificial  sweetening  matters. 

(4)  Tartar,  tartaric  acid,  etc.,  aromatic  matters. 

(5)  Artificial  fruit  sirups  or  essences,  even  though  the  use  of  aromatic  and 
meiicinal  substances  is  permitted  in  making  wines  which  appear  on  the  market 
to  the  form  of  the  ordinary  root  beverages  or  medicines. 

(6)  Cider  and  fruit  wine. 

(7)  Gums. or  other  substances  by  means  of  which  the  extractive  substance 
would  be  increased. 

Further  it  is  forbidden  to  have  for  sale  or  to  sell  wine,  to  which 
sugar  has  been  added,  so  labeled  as  to  give  the  impression  that  such 
addition  had  not  been  made.  The  designations  prescribed  by  the  im- 
perial federal  council  must  be  given  on  price  lists,  wine  lists,  and 
other  forms  of  advertisement. 

ADULTERANTS    NOT    ALLOWED ^RESULTS    OP    INSPECTION. 

The  addition  of  the  following  to  wines,  and  to  beverages  resem- 
bling wine,  is  forbidden : 

Soluble  aluminum  salts  (alum  and  the  like),  barium  salts,  boric 
acid,  glycerin,  foxglove,  magnesium  compounds,  salicylic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  alcohol  containing  free  amylalcohol,  strontium  compounds, 
and  coal-tar  dyes.  The  sale  is  forbidden  of  red  wine  containing 
more  sulphuric  acid  in  one  liter  than  would  be  present  in  two  grams 
of  neutral  potassium  sulphate.  These  rules  are  not  applicable  to 
foreign,  southern,  and  sweet  wines. 

Officials  and  experts  designated  by  the  several  German  States 
have  permission  to  enter  all  places  (during  the  night  if  considered 
necessary)  in  which  wines  and  beverages  containing  or  resembling 
wine  are  manufactured,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  or  packed  and  examine 
the  trade  labeling,  freight  bills  and  books;  also  to  take  samples  for 
examination  on  ^ving  receipts  therefor. 

The  proprietors,  directors,  or  inspectors  of  these  rooms  are  obliged, 
on  being  asked,  to  give  the  government  officials  and  experts  informa- 
tion as  to  the  procedure  in  manufacturing  the  products,  the  extent  of 
the  manufacture,  and  the  materials  used  in  manufacturing;  espe- 
cially the  proportions  in  which  the  different  materials  are  used  and 
whence  they  are  obtained;  also  to  submit  labels,  freight  bills,  and 
books. 

The  imperial  federal  council  published  regulations  governing  the 
inspection  of  wine  on  June  29,  1901.  During  the  past  seven  years 
680  decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  courts  under  the  above  law. 
Of  these  570  involved  punishment  by  fine,  etc.,  while  in  110  cases 
the  charges  could  not  be  sustained.  AH  told,  749  persons  have  been 
sentenced  to  a  total  of  three  hundred  months  imprisonment  and  fines 
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amounting  to  $51,000.  Of  those  sentenced  337  were  wine  growers, 
the  remainder  wine  merchants.  The  chief  cases  of  contravention  of 
the  law  were  as  follows : 


Dilution  with  water 

Addition  of— 

Dessert  wines  or  concentrated  fruit 
sirupB 

Cider  

Glycerin 

Impure  starch  sugar 

Acfdfl 


Cai»es. 


830 


10 
57 

109 
7 

122 


Caws. 


Addition  of— Continued. 

Alcohol ,.: I  lU 

Mineral  salt*! i       ,    76 

Aromatic  substances  and  essential  I 

oils I  85 

Vegetable  coloring  matters 19 

Coal-tar  dyes 88 

Preser  va  ti  ves 15 


PURE-FOOD  FEATURE  EXTENSION. 

The  German  Parliament  has  now  under  consideration  a  new  law 
modifying  the  foregoing  statute  in  certain  features,  and  desimed  to 
protect  still  more  effectively  the  producers  of  pure  wines.  It  will 
probably  be  adopted  during  the  winter.  The  chief  provisions  are 
as  follows : 

The  mixing  of  wines  of  different  vintages  and  different  years  of 
the  same  vintage  is  allowed.  It  is  forbidden,  however,  to^  mix^  so- 
called  dessert  wines  (sweet  wines,  southern  wines)  with  white  wines 
of  an  entirely  different  character. 

In  the  case  of  red  wines,  when  the  grapes  have  not  been  sufficiently 
matured,  enough  sugar  or  sugar  solution  may  be  added  to  the  ex- 
pressed juice  or  to  the  wine  so  as  to  yield  a  wine  containing  the 
normal  amount  of  alcohol  and  free  acid,  present  in  seasons  when 
grapes  are  fully  matured.  The  amount  of  sugar  solution  added  must 
never  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  grape  juice  or  wine  thus 
treated.  The  addition  of  sugar  can  take  place  only  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  vintage  and  ending  on  January 
31  of  the  following  year.  During  this  period  wines  of  earlier  vint- 
ages may  also  be  treated.  ^  The  addition  of  sugar  can  take  place  only 
in  the  region  where  the  wine  is  produced.  The  intention  to  make  use 
of  liiis  permission  must  be  announced  to- the  proper  authorities.  The 
addition  of  sugar  to  a  deteriorated  wine  to  produce  a  new  fermenta- 
tion requires  a  special  permission  of  the  authorities.  Wine  growers 
and  wine  merchants  are  required  to  inform  purchasers,  if  the  demand 
is  made,  whether  the  wines  in  question  have  received  an  addition  of 
sugar,  and  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  In 
the  labeling  of  "sugared"  wine  the  character  of  the  grapes  used 
and  the  year  of  vintage  may  be  indicated,  but  it  is  forbidden  to  add 
the  name  of  the  wine  grower  or  the  region  of  production. 

Geographical  designations  in  the  commerce  with  wines  are  limited 
to  indicating  their  origin.  The  present  practice,  however,  of  using 
such  designations  for  me  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  similar 
products  of  the  same  region  is  allowed. 

DISTINCTIONS  MADE — ^PROPER  LABELING. 

It  is  totally  forbidden  to  make  imitation  wines  for  other  than 
household  use,  or  to  import  the  same.  The  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween beverages  which  may  replace  wine,  such  as  fruit  or  vegetable 
juices,  malt  extracts,  etc.  (which  are  permissible^,  and  liquids  in- 
tended to  so  closely  resemble  wine  that  they  may  deceptively  be  sold 
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as  such.  The  imperial  council  possesses  the  right  to  limit  the  choice  of 
materials  from  which  such  beverages  may  be  prepared. 

Champagne  must  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  tne  land  in  which 
the  bottles  were  filled.  If  the  fermentation  did  not  take  place  in  bot- 
tles the  fact  must  be  indicated  on  the  label.  The  term  "  cognac  "  can 
be  applied  only  to  brandies  the  alcohol  of  which  is  obtained  from 
grape  juice.    The  land  of  origin  must  be  placed  upon  the  label. 

Each  wine  grower  is  required  to  keep  a  very  complete  set  of  books, 
showing  how  much  ffrape  juice  and  how  mucn  wine  he  has  produced 
directly,  how  much  has  been  purchased  from  others ;  the  quantity  of 
sugar  used  and  how  employed ;  what  liquids  similar  to  wine  he  has 
produced  or  purchased.  Dates  and  names  are  to  accompany  all 
transactions  of  sale  or  purchase.  Such  books  must  be  retained  for 
five  years  after  the  last  date  of  entry. 

Official  experts  are  to  be  appointed  in  each  wine  district  with  full 
powers  for  inspecting  cellars,  books,  etc.  Absolute  silence  is  required 
m  regard  to  all  trade  secrets  learned  during  inspection.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  law  is  intrusted  to  the  various  Federal  States  and  their 
officials.  The  maximmn  pimishment  prescribed  is  two  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  $4,000. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  proposed  law  is  in  harmony  with  the  domi- 
nating principle  of  the  American  pure-food  law,  i.  e.,  the  preventing 
of  the  sale  of  wares  without  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  just  how  the  food  or  beverage  has  been  manufactured,  and 
what  are  its  constituents. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  PRODUCTS. 
BRAZIL. 

EFFORTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT — ^AMERICAN   OPPORTUNITIES. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson  reports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  the  importation  of  improved  live  stock  into  Brazil  for  breeding 
purposes  is  continuing  to  increase,  at  least  proportionately  with 
increased  modem  agricultural  machinery  and  materials  generally, 
and  in  some  portions  of  the  country  in  much  larger  proportion. 
Mr.  Anderson  continues : 

At  present  the  United  States  has  not  the  part  in  this  trade  it 
should  have,  though  there  are  indications  that  such  share  will 
shortly  increase.  During  the  last  half  of  1908  several  important  ship- 
ments of  stock  came  from  the  United  States,  and  several  of  the  agri- 
cultural school  managers  and  state  experiment  stations  prefer  Ameri- 
can stock  in  some  lines.  In  1906  the  United  States  sent  to  Brazil 
about  a  fourth  of  its  imports  of  cattle,  which  amounted  to  about 
$400,000,  while  in  1907  it  sent  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  imports, 
which  amounted  to  about  $490,000.  The  past  year  will  probablv 
show  a  much  better  record,  but  the  proportion  of  American  stock 
is  still  small.  In  cattle,  Argentina  in  1907  sent  to  Brazil  about 
$162,000,  as  compared  with  about  $93,000  the  year  before,  while 
India  in  1907  sent  about  $105,000  worth  as  compared  with  $21,000 
the  year  before.  Uruguay  continued  to  send  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  imports.  In  goats  and  sheep,  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
practicdly  doubled  their  exports  to  Brazil.    In  imports  of  horses, 
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mules,  and  asses,  Argentina  and   France  showed  increase,  while 
other  countries  in  general  showed  notable  decreases. 

ADAPTATION  TO  NEW  CLIMATES. 

The  explanation  of  this  course  of  trade  is  easily  had  in  most 
instances.  It  has  been  found  by  Brazilian  importers  that  animals 
bred  and  fed  in  the  United  States  and  England  and  other  northern 
countries  are  apt  to  start  badly  upon  being  transferred  to  Brazil. 
The  grazing  in  Brazil  is  different,  the  grass  shorter  and  coarser, 
hay  and  grain  are  less  used,  and  other  forms  of  feed  are  different, 
including  notable  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  water  supply  for 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  from  the  United  States  and 
northern  Europe  to  Argentina  is  less  radical  and  the  animals  become 
acclimated  more  readily^  and  when  once  acclimated  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  their  respective  races  are  more  readily  acclimated  in 
Brazil  from  the  countries  bordering  upon  it.  The  imports  from 
India  consist  almost  altogether  of  the  yak  breeds  of  native  Indian 
cattle,  which  have  been  found  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  Brazilian 
climate  and  conditions,  which  are  similar  to  those  ox  their  native 
land.  The  advantage  in  introducing  improved  stock  in  Brazil,  there- 
fore, does  not  lie  with  the  United  States  even  to  the  extent  that  its 
live  stock  is  superior  to  that  of  other  countries  with  which  it  comes 
in  competition. 

GOVERNMENT  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Both  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  and  the  governments  of 
the  several  live-stock  States  are  gi^i}g  every  possible  attention  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  stock.  The  several  state  governments 
have  experiment  stations  upon  which  improved  stock  is  bred,  and 
much  or  the  stock  on  these  model  farms  is  coming  from  the  United 
States,  notably  in  Minas  Geraes.  The  Federal  Government  in  its 
department  or  ministry  of  industry,  etc.,  has  established  a  registra- 
tion system  for  imported  and  improved  stock  which  gives  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  itself  to  registrations  of  pedigrees.  The 
Federal  Government  also  not  only  admits  such  importea  stock  free 
of  duty,  but  it  pays  the  expenses  of  introducingthe  stock  in  the 
country  other  than  the  actual  purchase  monev.  While  the  regula- 
tions governing  this  bounty  giving  are  complicated  and  delays  at- 
tend their  operation,  the  system  is  efficient  so  far  as  it  affects  those 
permanently  in  the  live-stock  business  in  the  country. 

While  there  are  favorable  prospects  for  live-stock  development 
in  Brazil,  yet  any  American  live-stock  man  planning  to  come  to 
Brazil  and  establish  a  business  should  know  that  conditions  in  every 
line  in  Brazil  are  so  different — conditions  both  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  otherwise — that  calculations  based  upon  American  ex- 
perience are  not  worth  much  here.  Only  after  considerable  experi- 
ence in  actual  live-stock  work  in  Brazil  could  importations  of  Ameri- 
can stock  by  Americans  be  made  with  safety. 

It  seems  possible  to  increase  American  sales  of  improved  stock 
in  Brazil  by  a  system  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  American  live- 
stock growers  or  conditions  in  Brazil  which  American  stock  coming 
here  will  have  to  meet.  Correspondence  with  the  several  state  ex- 
perimental stations  and  the  federal  authorities  (ministry  of  industry, 
etc.),  will  probably  pave  the  way  for  special  preparation  of  stock 
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designed  for  sale  in  Brazil  which  will  improve  the  chances  of  such 
stock  being  successfully  introduced,  and  increase  and  render  perma- 
nent American  trade.  At  least  one  state  university  in  the  United 
States  has  made  investigations  along  this  line,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  profitable. 


URUGUAY. 

STATISTICS  or  SLAUGHTERING  AND  EXPORT  OF  HIDES,  TALLOW,  ETC. 

Consul  F.  W.  Goding,  of  Montevideo,  submits  the  following  report 
on  the  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  industry  of  Uruguay  for  the  year 
ended  October  1,  1908,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  for  the 
three  preceding  years: 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  1907-8  was  954,120,  as  com- 
pared to  1,193,500  in  1906-7,  1,182,470  in  1905-6,  and  920,183  in 
1904-5. 

The  exports  of  hides,  tallow,  sheepskins,  and  hair  for  1907-8,  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  previous  two  years,  and  the  countries 
to  which  they  were  exported,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
only  increase  of  importance  is  in  the  tallow  exports,  the  other  lines 
heinT  almoct  stationnrv. 


Country. 


I  Ox  hides. 


Numbrr. 

France 198,234 

Gennanj 323.261 

Belgium 344,386 

Cnited  Kingdom 19,633 

Other  Earopean  countries 362, 914 

TnitM  StBlt^ 452, 142 

Orders 16,966 

Total,  1907-S 1,717,536 

1906-7 1,774,471 

lTf>^> 1,745,190 


Horse- 
hides. 


Xiimfrr. 


Tallow. 


608 

286 

""3,'2i9l 
9,931 


Hogs- 
heads. 


6,910 
2. 018 


Sheep- 
skins. 


11-,  579 

1, 27H 

11 

95 


Hair. 


Bales. 
106 

66 
264 

37 
380 
U13 


21,724 
35,899 
25, 123 


14, (M4  I 

13,341 
7,9<J3  I 


9,086  I 
1,973  I 
1,380 


13,715  I  1,195 

14,443  I  1.549 

10,480  '  1,699 

I 


CANADA. 
DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  COMPUTING  ITS  WEALTH  IN  CATTLE  AND  LANDS. 

Consul-General  John  G.  Foster,  of  Ottawa,  forwards  the  following 
extract  from  the  statistical  report  for  1908,  bearing  on  the  land 
values  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  values  of  farm  animals,  and 
the  averages  of  farm  and  domestic  wages : 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  for  all  the  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Is  $35.70  per  acre.  In  five  of  the  provinces  it  is  under  $30,  being  $27.30 
hi  Manitoba,  $25  in  Nova  Scotia,  $21.40  in  New  BrunswiclJ,  $20.40  in  Saskatche- 
wan, and  $18.20  in  Alberta.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  average  is  $33.70  per 
acTP,  in  Quebec  $41.90,  in  Ontario  $47.30,  and  in  British  Columbia  $76.10. 
Values  are  high  in  the  last-named  province,  owing  to  the  comparatively  large 
extent  of  farm  land  there  in  orchards  and  small  fruits. 

The  average  value  of  horses  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $46  for  those  under  1 
year  of  age,  $100  for  those  of  1  to  under  3  years,  and  $143  for  those  of  3  years 
and  over.  Horses  of  the  last  class  are  below  an  average  of  $120  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Xova  Scotia  and  Alberta;  in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and 
Ontario  they  are  about  $140,  and  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  they  are  $170 
to  $176.  Milch  cows  have  an  average  value  in  the  Dominion  of  $34,  ranging 
from  $29  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick  to  $36  in  OntQ.rio  an 
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(37  in  Saskatchewan,  and  in  British  Columbia  the  average  is  $48.  Other  homed 
cattle  have  an  average  value  over  the  Dominion  of  $9  for  those  under  1  year, 
$21  for  those  of  1  to  under  3  years,  and  $32  for  those  of  3  years  and  over. 

The  average  value  of  swine  is  given  as  $5.86  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  be- 
ing lowest  in  Manitoba,  Saslcatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  highest  in  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  Sheep  are  given  an  average  value  of  $5.23  per 
head  for  the  Dominion,  and  are  below  the  average  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
Quebec,  and  Saskatchewan.  The  total  value  of  farm  animals  computed  on  the 
foregoing  averages  and  the  number  of  animals  on  farms  in  June,  1908,  was 
$530,000,000.    The  June  price  of  wool  for  the  Dominion  was  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  wages  of  farm  and  domestic  help  for  the  Dominion  per  month 
was  $24.60  for  males  and  $13.50  for  females,  and  per  year  $209  for  males  and 
$130  for  females.  The  highest  averages  are  reported  for  the  western  provinces, 
where  they  reach  about  $300  per  year  for  males  and  $160  for  females.  In 
Ontario  and  Quebec  the  average  for  males  is  about  $240  and  for  females  $120 
per  year.  

AUSTRALIA. 

ADELAIDE   INTERESTS   DESIRE   DIRECT   TRANSACTIGNS    WITH   AMERICA. 

Consular  Agent  George  H.  Prosser,  of  Adelaide,  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Consul  John  F.  Jewell,  at  Melbourne,  setting  forth 
the  advantages  to  American  manufacturers  of  purchasing  their  sup- 
plies of  skins  and  wool  direct  from  South  Australia : 

I  have  been  approached  by  a  firm  of  wool  buyers,  who  are  eager 
to  negotiate  with  American  buyers  of  large  woolly  sheepskins,  ralAit 
skins,  and  greasy  wool.  I  understand  that  at  present  these  lines  are 
chiefly  purchased  by  London  speculators,  who  supply  the  American 
market  with  their  requirements,  and  if  trade  were  transacted  direct 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  or  the  American  manufacturers,  inas- 
much as  this  course  would  dispense  with  the  speculator's  profit 

During  1907  this  Australian  state  imported  over-sea  wool  valued 
at  $9,548,838  and  of  this  quantity  only  $129,502  was  purchased  for 
direct  export  to  the  United  States.  South  Australian  wool  is  highly 
regarded  in  the  markets  of  the  world  owing  to  its  quality.  During 
the  same  year  the  state's  exports  over  sea  of  rabbit  skins  were  $171,335 
and  of  this  quantity  only  $122  was  for  direct  shipment  to  New  York. 
[American  merchants  and  manufacturers  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  this  suggestion  may  obtain  the  name  of  the  Adelaide  wool  buyer 
from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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FOODSTUFFS. 
PRESERVED  FRUITS  IN  EUROPE. 

MANUFACTURING   DELICATE  CONFECTIONS — ^EXTENSIVE  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skiimer,  formerly  at  Marseille,  has 
prepared  the  following  resum^  of  the  French  method  of  making 
fruit  confections.  He  likewise  forwards  a  technical  book  on  the 
subject,  which  may  be  consulted  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
Mr.  Skinner's  report  from  Hamburg  reads : 

For  a  great  many  years  a  particularly  favored  comer  of  Prov- 
ence, the  commercial  center  of  which  is  Apt,  has  furnished  the 
choicest  preserved  or,  in  popular  parlance,  "  candied  "  fruits  which 
reach  either  the  European  or  American  markets.  In  spite  of  a  high 
rate  of  duty  and  an  abundance  of  American  fruit,  these  special 
products  have  found  ready  sale  in  the  most  expensive  establishments 
in  the  United  States.  Within  a  smaller  number  of  years  the  Apt 
concerns  and  one  in  Marseille  have  also  shii)ped  to  America  large 

Suantities  of  cherries  simply  preserved  in  brine,  which  thus  escape 
ie  high  rate  of  duty  applied  to  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  and 
arrive  in  proper  condition  to  absorb  various  liquors  and  then  be 
sold  as  "Maraschino  cherries"  and  probably  under  other  desig- 
nations. 

I  do  not  know  that  Provencal  fruit  is  either  more  palatable  or 
fairer  in  appearance  than  American.  Indeed,  these  qualities  do  not 
necessarily  count  for  much  in  "  candied  fruit,"  as  the  repeated  boil- 
ings can  not  leave  much  of  the  original  flavor  or  color.  The  manu- 
facturing process  must,  however,  leave  the  original  form,  which 
absorbs  quantities  of  sugar  and  dyes  that  rival  or  surpass  those  of 
nature.  It  has  been  claimed  by  Apt  packers  that  other  fruits  than 
those  of  Provence  became  shapeless  and  pulpy  while  undergoing  the 
same  treatment,  but  this  pretension  may  be  accepted  with  the  custom- 
ary grain  of  salt.  My  private  conviction  is  that  long  experience 
and  care,  coupled  with  good  materials,  are  accountable  for  French 
success,  rather  than  any  mysterious  character  of  the  fruit  itself.  I 
have  eaten  preserved  oranges  in  Barcelona  that  were  better  than  any 
I  have  eaten  in  Provence;  Corsican  citrons  are  world  renowned; 
and  the  Apt  people  themselves  preserve  some  kinds  of  fruit  which 
do  not  grow  in  their  own  region. 

FRENCH  TERMS — PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  terms  under  which  the  French  fruits  are  sold  have  passed  into 
the  English  language.  The  trade  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "fruits  confits,"  and  " fruits  glaces."  The  former  are  fruits 
which  retain  their  natural  form  and  color  and  have  absorbed  quan- 
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titles  of  sugar;  the  latter  only  differ  from  the  former  in  that  they 
have  been  redipped  and  given  a  crystalline  coating  of  sugar,  so  that 
they  are  dry  to  the  touch  and  agreeable  to  handle.  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  this  preserving  process  is  carried  on  in  this  manner : 

Healthy  fruit  is  selected,  which  is  gathered  before  its  maturity, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  succeeding  operations.  The  first  step 
is  to  soften  the  flesh,  so  that  it  may  imbibe  the  sugar,  and  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  in  the  case  of  fruit  like  the  pear,  walnut,  or 
quince,  the  pellicle  of  which  is  removed  before  the  process  begins,  l^t 
tne  white  flesh  thus  exposed  becomes  rusty  in  appearance.  To 
avoid  this,  fruits  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  skin  and  defective 

Earts  have  been  removed,  should  be  thrown  into  fresh  water  that 
as  been  slightly  acidulated  with  lime  juice  or  concentrated  vin^ar 
or,  better  still,  with  alum.  The  pared  fruit  should  not  be  touched 
with  the  hands,  but  with  a  long  pin,  and  should  be  held  in  this 
preliminary  bath  only  long  enou<3i  for  the  preparation  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  begin  the  softening  operation. 

THE   SOFTENING   PROCESS. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  so  soften  the  fruit,  throurfi  and 
through,  that  it  will  absorb  the  sugar  readily.  This  in  the  French 
language  is  to  "  blanchir  "  it.  Alum  water  is  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  such  quantity  that  none  need  be  added  later  after 
evaporation  has  reduced  the  original  quantity.  With  pears  they 
should  "  swim  well  "  in  a  double-bottomed  vessel,  steam  heat  prefer- 
ably being  employed.  An  experienced  operator  knows  by  gently 
pressing  the  fruit  between  his  fingers  whether  or  not  it  is  soft  through 
and  through.  If  it  is  boiled  too  much,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  marma- 
lade ;  if  not  enough,  it  will  not  imbibe  the  sugar.  Properly  softened, 
the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  placed  in  fresh  water,  which  is  changed 
until  they  become  perfectly  cool.  Pears  may  be  heated  until  flexible 
and  tender  and  then  pared,  or  may  be  pared  and  then  softened. 

Fruits  containing  pits,  like  peaches  or  cherries,  are  placed  in  cold 
water,  over  a  slow  nre,  and  as  they  rise  in  the  water  they  are  re- 
moved, tested  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  soft  enough,  and  then 
thrown  into  cold  water.  Quinces  are  cut  in  four,  five,  or  six  pieces 
before  being  softened. 

For  Reine-Claude  plums  there  should  be  selected  green  plums, 
without  yellowish  rusty  spots,  which  cause  them  to  ourst  easily. 
Prick  them  on  every  side  to  the  pit,  and  when  softened  by  heating  in 
plain  water  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  throw  in  a  handful  of 
salt  and  plenty  of  vinegar.  One  hour  later  replace  them  on  the  fire 
and  heat  well;  when  they  come  to  the  surface  quicken  the  fire,  and 
when  all  have  risen  retire  the  vessel  and  put  the  contents  in  fresh 
water.  The  salt  and  vinegar  tend  to  give  back  their  natural  green 
color. 

In  the  preparation  of  apricots  and  peaches,  wipe  with  a  cloth, 
prick  them,  particularly  in  the  unripened  parts;  heat  on  slow  fire, 
and  as  they  rise  and  are  found  soft  enough  throw  into  cold  water. 

TO  PRESERVE  OR  "  CONFIRE  ''  FRUTT. 

Fruit  having  first  been  softened  must  next  be  saturated  with  sugar. 
The  material  is  first  plunged  into  a  weak  sirup,  which  is  concentrated 
gradually,  with  one  day's  interval  between  the  degree^  of  cpneen- 
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tration,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  place  where  the  operation  occurs. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  an  interval  of  not  more  than  twelve 
hours  during  the  first  few  days,  lest  fermentation  set  in.  This  is  what 
is  called  to  give  the  fruit  a  "  f a^on."  To  give  it  a  "  fr^mie  "  means 
to  put  the  material  in  its  sirup  upon  the  fire  and  leave  it  until  the 
sugar  approaches  the  boiling  point,  in  the  meantime  agitating  the 
vessel  occasionally. 

According  to  their  nature,  fruits  are  treated  differentlv.  Fruits 
with  pits  must  be  placed  in  thin  sirup  and  receive  a  f r^mie  Before  two 
days,  afteir  which  they  are  cooked  until  the  sugar  has  had  time  to 
penetrate  everywhere.  To  prevent  certain  fruits  from  candying,  and 
particularly  such  as  are  charged  with  ^m,  a  little  glucose  is  added  to 
the  last  f a(^on.  With  firm  green  fruits  the  operation  begins  with  a 
sirup  of  25  degrees. 

The  material  receives  from  six  to  eight  famous,  the  sirup  being 
strengthened  each  time  by  2  de^ees,  and  the  last  fagon  being  made 
with  a  sirup  of  36  degrees.  Ripe  and  tender  fruit  is  given  a  first 
fniQon  in  28-aegree  sirup  and  is  finished  in  sirup  of  38  degrees. 

Only  one  fa^^on  per  day  must  be  undertaken,  unless  under  special 
circumstances  (to  prevent  fermentation)  two  become  necessary. 
Then  it  requires  six  days  to  complete  tne  process.  An  ordinary 
hqon  lasts  five  minutes,  during  wliich  the  vessel  is  agitated  occa- 
sionallv.  This  period  ended,  the  fruit  is  drained  thoroughly,  and  the 
sirup,  Deing  first  skimmed,  is  concentrated  by  2  degrees  and  again 
poured  over  the  material.  After  the  last  fagon  takes  place  care  must 
be  taken  to  allow  the  fruit  to  drain,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  repose 
fifteen  days.  To  obtain  first-class  preserves,  the  sirup  should  be 
changed  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  fagon.  If  it  becomes  troubled,  add 
beaten  white  of  egg  in  a  little  water.  No  more  sirup  should  be  em- 
ploy^ at  a  time  tton  is  necessary  to  completely  cover  contents  of  the 
vessel,  as  it  seems  to  penetrate  more  readily. 

THE  "OLAgAGE"  OF  FRUITS — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  "  fruits  glaces  "  are  so  prepared  in  order  that  they  may  be  dry, 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  easy  to  eat.  To  accomplish  this  the  ".fruits 
confits ''  are  drained  and  slightly  washed  with  tepid  water  to  remove 
the  sirup  remaining  on  their  surface.  Next,  to  "glacer"  them 
sugar  is  cooked  until  it  bubbles.  Into  this  liquid  the  fruit  is  dipped, 
removed,  dusted  with  sugar,  and  then  placed  on  a  wire  netting,  the 
best  face  being  uppermost.  The  glagage  should  be  thin  and  light, 
like  a  varnish ;  it  should  bring  the  color  out  and  not  hide  it.  Finally, 
the  gla^age  should  be  made  at  the  last  moment  possible,  as  fruits  are 
better  preserved  in  sirup.  As  soon  as  fruits  glacfe  are  dry  they 
should  be  packed  in  boxes. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  dyeing  processes  for  the  suflScient 
reason  that  fruit  packers  say  no  more  about  them  than  necessary. 
These  processes,  and  esspecially  since  the  passage  of  the  American 
pure-f<x)d  law,  are  said  to  bie  entirely  harmless.  They  certainly 
enable  the  packer  to  present  a  most  attractive  line  of  wares  to  the 
eycL  although  intrinsically  the  fruit  is  none  the  better  for  these  color 
additions. 

The  delicious  "inarrons  glacis"  are  not  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  any  quantity,  as  they  will  not  bear  transportation.    Neither 
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are  the  dates  stuffed  with  pistache  cream,  nor  the 
f ondants.'*  Most  American  "  confiseurs  '*  understand  how  to  make 
these  dainties.  There  are  many  others,  however,  which  a  name  does 
not  describe,  and  which  appear  at  Marseille  in  the  winter  time  in 
most  attractive  forms.  Marseille  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
fruits  and  bonbons,  a  generous  rivalry  prevailing  between  a  num- 
ber of  the  celebrated  local  artists  in  these  lines  to  produce  annually 
something  new  and  interesting,  and  usually  something  that  can  not 
be  exported.  It  is  a  center  which  American  "confiseurs*'  could 
profitably  visit  from  time  to  time  for  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
ideas. 

FRENCH  QLAC^  FRUITS. 
A    MANUFACTURER   OF   WIDE   EXPERIENCE    EXPLAINS    HIS    PROCESS. 

Consul-General  Horace  Lee  Washington  forwards  from  Marseille 
the  following  description  of  various  methods  pursued  in  France  in 
the  manufacture  of  glac^  fruit: 

In  an  interview  .with  one  of  the  fruit  manufacturers  who  has 
not  only  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  a  number  of  years  in  this 
district,  but  has  also  had  experience  in  the  preserving  of  fruits  in 
America,  the  following  information  of  a  practical  nature  was  fur- 
nished, and  is  given  in  his  own  words,  each  of  his  statements  having 
afterwards  been  carefully  verified.  Speaking  first  in  regard  to  the 
fruit,  he  said  : 

Most  of  the  French  fruit  preservers  consider  the  fruits  of  Provence  superior 
to  all  others,  but  I  have  manufactured  Provence  fruits  in  New  York,  and 
American  fruit  as  well,  and  find  that  the  latter  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  former.  The  cherries  of  California  are  at  least  as  good  in  quality  as  the 
French  varieties.  We  manufacture  more  cherries  than  any  other  fruit,  the 
demand  for  this  fruit  being  almost  unlimited  in  the  United  States;  we  have 
shipped  as  much  as  300  tons  of  it  to  that  country  in  one  year.  We  have  ev«i 
obtained  better  results  with  the  American  cherries  than  with  those  of  domestic 
growing.  You  have  also  in  California  very  good  varieties  of  apricots  suitable 
for  glagage.  The  principal  defect  of  the  Cnlifomia  fruit  is  that  it  frequently 
contains  too  much  water,  but  I  do  not  think  this  defect  would  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  glac6  fruits  in  California  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  If 
California  growers  would  graft  on  their  trees  the  apricots  from  the  vicinity  of 
Carpentras,  Provence,  they  would  obtain  good  results. 

KINDS  OF  FBmTS  USED — PREPAKATOBT  TBEATMENT. 

The  fruits  must  be  Just  ripe;  if  they  are  too  ripe  they  can  not  be  well  pre- 
pared on  account  of  their  softness,  and  if  they  are  green  they  have  a  bad 
appearance.  We  buy  fruit  throughout  the  whole  of  southern  France;  we  some- 
times buy  cherries  even  as  far  north  as  Dijon.  Cherries,  apricots,  greengages, 
figs,  pears,  and  almonds  are  the  fruits  prlticipally  used. 

When  the  fruit  is  received  our  first  care  is  to  treat  It  with  sulphur,  this  in 
order  to  improve  its  appearance  and  to  destroy  any  microbes  possibly  lurking 
in  it  There  are  two  processes  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  one  commonly 
used  is  to  expose  the  fruits  in  cases  or  small  baskets  in  a  smaU  room  about  2 
meters  (6.56  feet)  high,  which  is  filled  with  fruit  in  baskets.  We  then  Insert 
in  a  Jar  about  2  to  5  kilos  (kilo=2.2  pounds)  of  sulphur,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fruit  For  a  room  containing  3  to  4  tons  we  put  5  to  6  kilos 
of  sulphur.  If  there  has  been  much  rain,  and  the  fruit  consequently  Is  soft, 
less  sulphur  must  be  used,  and  more  in  the  case  of  hard  fruit  The  idea  Is  to 
secure  complete  impregnation  of  the  fruit  by  the  sulphur,  which  also  has  the 
effect  of  bleaching  the  fruit. 

The  second  method  is  not  often  used,  and  consists  of  treating  the  fruit  with 
a  solution  of  200  grams  (7.05  ounces)  of  pure  sulphurous  liquefied  acid  to  100 
kilos  of  water.  The  water  thus  strongly  impregnated  with  the  acid  Is  used 
for  bleaching  the  fruit,  which  Is  placed  for  that  purpose  in  Jars,  Into  which 
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the  eolation  is  then  poured.  According  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  we  leave  it 
exposed  for  two  to  ten  hours  to  the  action  of  the  liquid.  We  leave  apricots 
one  or  two  hours  only,  but  cherries  would  remain  from  night  to  morniqg.  The 
ume  results  are  obtained  in  the  United  States  with  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
fmit  is  then  placed  in  clear  water  for  two  or  three  days,  the  water  being  fre- 
qnently  changed  during  that  time,  after  which  it  is  considered  sufficiently 
bleached.  We  then  place  it  in  steam  kettles  and  boll  it  for  ten  minutes  to  one 
hour,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  fruit;  it  must  be  brought  to  such  a  state 
that  the  sugar  sirup  about  to  be  applied  may  penetrate  readily  into  it 

APPLICATION   OF  SIBUP. 

After  the  fruit  has  been  boiled,  we  begin  the  sugar  process.  The  fruit  is 
removed  from  the  water  and  drained  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  then  placed  In 
earthaiware  jars  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  sirup.  Some  manufac- 
turers use  sugar  at  20°  Baum6  concentration,  some  at  25**,  and  others  at 
28*".  This  is  a  question  of  personal  appreciation  and  depends  also  on  the 
condition  of  the  fruit.  If  the  cherries  appear  soft,  we  make  the  sirup  more 
coneeitrated ;  if  they  are  hard,  we  use  it  at  15'  to  20**  concentration.  The 
contents  of  the  jars  are  emptied  after  a  few  hours  into  steam  kettles  con- 
tahiing  sugar  sirup.  By  l)oiling,  part  of  the  sirup  evaporates  and  Is  replaced 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  sirup  in  order  to  preserve  the  percentage  of  sirup  and 
fruit  The  fruit  is  left  in  the  jars  for  one  day,  and  is  again  boiled  in  the  ket- 
tles on  the  second  day,  then  remaining  in  the  jars  for  two  days.  After  the 
second  operation  the  fruit  remains  in  the  jars  three  days,  and  so  on  for  five, 
six,  or  eight  boiling  operations,  the  interval  between  them  being  longer  each 
time,  the  fruit  sometimes  remaining  from  six  to  eight  days  before  the  final  boil- 
ing. At  each  addition  of  sirup  the  concentration  is  made  greater.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  sugar  should  not  be  done  hurriedly,  otherwise  the  fruit.  Instead 
of  absorbing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sugar,  will  shrink  and  become 
corded  in  the  Interior,  thus  spoiling  its  appearance.  It  is  to  our  interest  to 
apply  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  sugar,  as  the  more  sirup  the  fruit  con- 
tahis  the  greater  our  profit 

We  boil  the  fruit  at  least  six  or  eight  times,  according  to  the  size,  the  opera- 
tions covering  a  i)eriod  of  at  least  six  weeks,  during  which  time  it  absorbs  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  sirup.  At  the  final  boiling  the  sirup  is  concen- 
trated to  35*  Baum^,  and  after  this  operation  we  regard  the  fruit  as  capable 
of  being  kept  for  a  long  period.  We  have  known  it  to  remain  in  good  condition 
for  two  or  three  years.  However,  if  kept  too  long  the  appearance  suffers, 
though  the  eating  qualities  remain  unaltered.  After  the  final  boilhig  the  fruit 
it  allowed  to  remain  in  the  highly  concentrated  sirup,  in  a  cool  place,  not  too 
dry  nor  too  damp,  and  of  even  temperature.  At  this  stage  the  fruit  is  known 
to  US  as  ••  fruit  confit" 

PREPARATION  OF  FRUIT  FOR  MARKET. 

On  receipt  of  an  order  from  a  client,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fruit  is  re- 
moved from  the  jars  and  drained  of  its  sirup.  This  is  done  by  placing  it  in 
willow  baskets  and  allowing  the  sirup  to  drain  through  the  openings  of  the 
baskets.  We  now  proceed  to  the  operation  of  glacage,  which  is  the  final  stage 
of  the  preparation  of  the  article  for  the  market. 

For  this  operation  the  fruit,  drained  of  its  sirup,  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
pare  concentrated  sugar,  at  about  45**  Baum6  concentration.  While  it  is  in 
this  solution  we  change  the  nature  of  the  liquid  by  an  operation  known  to  us  as 
the  "  mass^."  This  consists  in  rubbing  one  side  only  of  the  inside  of  the  kettle 
with  a  piece  of  wood  about  2  feet  long  by  1^  inches  thick,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  simp  at  that  point  becomes  chemically  changed  and  turns  white.  The 
frnit  is  then  brought  into  this  white  liquid,  where  it  remains  for  a  few  minutes 
(Hily.  It  is  then  removed  and  placed  on  iron  grills.  The  coat  of  sugar  remain- 
ing OD  the  fruit  dries  rapidly  in  the  air.  The  fruit  thus  prepared  is  known  as 
*•  frnit  glac6,"  and  can  be  immediately  packed  In  boxes  for  the  market. 

When  the  fruits  are  intended  for  shipment  to  points  beyond  the  equator,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  more  durable,  to  submit  them  to  a  further 
treatment  known  as  "crystallization."  The  fruits  are  taken  and  placed  in  a 
dry  oven  at  60°  centigrade,  and  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days  are  placed  in 
receptacles  of  iron,  known  to  us  as  "  candissoirs."  While  here  we  pour  on 
them  a  simp  at  36*  centigrade  and  place  the  "candissoirs"  in  a  hot  oven, 
wliere  they  remain  for  about  twelve  hours.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  upder  th< 
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action  of  the  heat,  the  sugar  sirup  forms  small  crystals  on  the  fruit,  and  then, 
when  we  see  that  the  crystallization  is  sufficient,  we  empty  the  sirup,  and  after 
a  few  houfs  the  fruits  are  dry  and  ready  for  shipment,  being  then  known  as 
"  fruits  crystallise." 

REBATES    INSIGNIFICANT — USE    OF    GLUCOSE    ESSENTIAL. 

We  use  a  good  quality  of  crystallized  sugar,  costing  at  present  about  55  to  S6 
francs  per  100  kilos  (franc=19.3  cents),  and  require  100  kilos  of  it  to  make  the 
same  quantity  of  fruit.  As  to  the  rebate  allowed  by  the  French  treasury  on 
exported  sugar,  I  would  say  that  this  is  less  important  to  us  than  is  generally 
thought  The  rebate  amounts  to  25  francs  per  100  kilos.  But  supposing  100 
kilos  of  fruit  to  contain  50  kilos  of  sugar,  we  should  in  theory  receive  12.5 
francs  rebate  thereon.  In  actual  practice,  however,  owing  to  the  chemical 
change  in  the  sugar  effected  by  the  boiling,  and  the  presence  of  the  glucose, 
which  is  essential,  the  fruit  actually  contains  only  20  kilos  of  true  sugar  per 
100  kilos,  and  it  Is  of  course  on  the  true  sugar  alone  that  we  receive  the  rebate. 
This  fact  and  the  heavy  expenses  for  experts  at  the  custom-house  explains 
why  we  really  benefit  very  little  from  the  rebate  system. 

We  have  found  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  these  fruits  without 
n  certain  proportion  of  glucose,  as  the  exclusive  use  of  sugar,  which  I  may 
remark  is  cheaper  than  glucose  in  this  country,  would  render  the  fruit  too  hard 
or  candied,  and  therefore  unsalable.  The  use  of  glucose  prevents  this.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  a  proportion  of  20  per  cent  glucose  and  80  per  cent 
sugar  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  good  results,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  personal 
appreciation,  as  I  have  Icnown  as  high  a  percentage  as  50  to  be  used  with  good 
results.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down  for  this,  any  more  than  for 
many  other  features  of  the  fruit-preserving  business. 

The  glucose  which  enters  into  the  sirup  of  sugar  is  composed  as 
follows: 

Glucose 67. 50 

Dextrine 9.00 

Foreign  matter 4.00 

Water 19.50 

Total - 100.00 

PERSONAL   ELEMENT   INVOLVED OTHER   METHODS. 

The  investigator  seeking  information  as  to  French  methods  of  pre- 
serving candied  fruits  -finds  one  condition  ever  present,  and  that  is 
the  personal  element  that  enters  into  all  stages  of  the  process.  The 
treatment  must  be  watched  by  experienced  men  with  some  natural 
facility  for  the  work,  and,  much  as  the  treatment  of  the  grape  has  to 
do  with  the  resulting  wine,  the  fruit  manufacturers  believe  that 
great  care  and  precision  are  needed  in  obtaining  the  best  results  in 
handling  fruit. 

The  process  as  described  is  one  employed  by  a  successful  manu- 
facturer, but  there  are  other  methods,  differing  somewhat  in  detail, 
which  also  produce  excellent  results.  Others  hold  that  the  fruit 
should  be  gathered  shortly  before  it  ripens,  instead  of  at  the  moment 
of  maturity,  since  it  is  then  firmer  and  therefore  better  adapted  to 
the  handling  that  follows  the  various  processes.  Also,  it  is  thought 
best  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  morning  and  during  a  dry  period.  At- 
tention to  such  small  details  that  may  seem  unimportant  is  likely  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  difference  in  the  product  between  medium  and  first 
class.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  wine  put  into  bottles  on  a  cloudy 
day  does  not  equal  the  same  wine  bottled  on  a  still,  sunny  day.  The 
success  of  the  Provencal  fruits  in  the  market  results  very  largely 
from  this  same  attention  to  detail. 

From  other  sources  of  information  the  following  methods  are  ob- 
tained :  Bleaching  should  be  varied  with  the  quality  and  color  of  the 
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fruit  If  the  fruit  is  bleached  too  much,  it  turns  to  marmalade,  and 
if  the  process  is  not  sufficiently  continued  it  becomes  shredded  and 
the  sirup  ceases  to  penetrate.  A  popular  method  of  bleaching  is  b^ 
the  use  of  a  pan  with  a  double  bottom,  by  means  of  which  the  fruit 
is  steamed.  This  is  done  to  prevent  burning  or  bursting  of  the  fruit 
This  process  should  be  employed  only  for  hardier  fruits,  and 
always  for  chestnuts  (marrons  glaces).  In  bleaching  the  fruits 
from  whidi  the  skin  has  been  removed,  particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  them  turning  brown.  To  avoid  this,  they  should  be  care- 
fully thrown  with  a  pin  used  for  this  process  into  fr^sh  water  slightly 
acidulated  by  means  of  lemon  juice  or  concentrated  vinegar  or,  better 
still,  steeped  in  alum  water.  This  operation  requires  constant  watch- 
ing and,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  fruit  used,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  operators  to  guard  against  the  fruit  remaining  too  long  in  the 
solution  employed.  Sufficient  water  should  be  used  m  the  first  place 
to  cover  the  fruit,  but  should  it  become  necessary  to  add  more,  that 
which  is  added  should  be  boiling.  They  are  then  placed  over  a  good 
fire,  preferably  in  skillets,  and  covered  with  white  linen  or  dampened 
paper. 

BLEACHING  OF  PEARS,  CHINOIS,  AND  GREENGAGE  PLUMS. 

The  proper  degree  of  bleaching  is  determined  by  feeling  the  fruit 
gently  m  order  to  ascertain  the  softness  of  the  interior  or  by  piercing 
with  the  pin  employed  for  this  purpose.  If  the  fruit  on  which  the 
trial  is  made  falls  from  the  pin,  it  should  be  promptly  taken  from 
the  fire  and  plunged  into  fresh  water,  which  should  be  changed  until 
it  becomes  cold.  The  above  method  applies  generally.  For  the 
bleaching  of  pears  two  methods  are  employed.  The  first  is  to  place 
the  fruit,  as  indicated,  in  water  over  a  fire  and  to  let  it  come  to  the  boil 
until  the  pears  are  flexible  and  tender,  then  to  plimge  into  cold  water 
and  peel  carefully,  preserving  the  form  of  the  fruit.  The  second 
method  differs  from  the  first  in  that  the  pears  are  peeled  prior  to  the 
treatment,  and  in  this  method  use  is  made  of  alum  water  or  acidulated 
water,  as  already  described.  A  careful  method  for  producing  a  high 
quaUty  of  fruit  is  to  rub  the  pear  as  soon  as  peeled  with  lemon, 
which  prevents  the  browning  so  much  feared  in  treating  the  more 
deUcate  white  fruits. 

In  the  bleaching  of  "chinois,'*  a  species  of  small  lemon,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  exports  to  America,  the  fruit  is  first  prepared 
by  carefuDy  cutting  the  outside  of  the  green  peel  and  then  plunging 
the  fruit  into  alum  water.  It  is  then  placed  in  water  over  a  very 
strong  fire  and  boiled  vigorously  until  it  becomes  soft.  The  pan  is 
then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  a  little  salt  with  a  little  vinegar  is  added. 
The  pan  is  then  coverea  with  a  linen  cloth  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
one  hour,  when  it  is  uncovered  and  replaced  over  a  strong  fire  until 
tiie  fruit  has  become  sufficiently  softened  to  fall  from  the  testing  pin. 
The  "  chinois  "  are  then  placed  in  cold  water,  in  which  thev  shoula  be  • 
left  for  two  to  three  days^  in  order  to  lose  the  taste  of  the  salt  and 
vin^r.  The  outside  cutting  of  green  peel  cut  off  is  treated  with  the 
"chmois,"  but  removed  in  tne  last  operation  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
tender. 

Green^ge  plums,  known  conmiercially  as  "  reine-claudes "  (the 
plums  wnich  nave  a  yellow  tint  or  brown  spots  are  refused,  since 
thfiy  are  likely  to  crumble  in  the  process  of  bleaching),  are  submitted 
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to  the  same  treatment  as  the  "  chinois,"  save  that  the  outer  covering 
of  skin  is  not  removed,  but  the  fruit  is  pierced  to  the  stone  to  facilitate 
the  softening  process.  The  salt  and  vmegar  treatment  serves  to  pre- 
serve the  green  color,  and  if  with  this  treatment  the  fruit  becomes 
somewhat  Tight  in  color,  the  tint  will  deepen  when  the  sugaring  stage 
is  reached. 

SUGARING  PROCESSES — ^APRICOTS. 

It  is  thought  that  these  descriptions  will  suflSoe,  as  most  of  the 
fruits  may  be  subjected  to  one  or  the  other  process.  The  following 
are  different  treatments  in  the  sugaring  stage^  which  may  also  serve 
as  types  of  general  treatment  for  fruits  of  similar  character: 

The  apricots,  while  still  firm  and  of  a  yellowish  tint,  are  peeled  by 
regular  cutting  from  the  head  of  the  fruit  to  the  stem.  They  are  then 
cut  in  two,  the  kernels  removed,  and  as  soon  as  cut  placed  in  fresh 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  lemon  juice.  They  are  then  bleached. 
After  careful  draining  the  fruit  is  placed  in  hot  sirup  at  20  degrees 
and  left  over  the  fire  until  the  su^ar  approaches  boiling  point,  the 
fruit  being  shaken  from  time  to  time  m  order  to  receive  the  heat 
evenly.    The  fruit  and  sirup  are  then  placed  in  an  earthen  pan. 

The  second  day  the  apricots  are  placed  on  the  drainer,  while  the 
sirup  is  concentrated  to  22  degrees  in  the  boiling  vessel,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  placed  and  boiled  gently  if  soft,  and  more  completely  if  firm. 

On  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  this  operation  is  repeated, 
bringing  the  sirup  to  26,  28,  30,  and  34  degrees  on  the  respective  occa- 
sions. The  fruit  is  thereafter  replaced  in  the  earthen  pan  and  allowed 
to  remain  during  fifteen  days.  On  the  sixth  day,  with  the  sirup  at 
34  degrees,  a  small  quantity  of  glucose  is  added  (from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  weight  or  the  sirup)  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  becoming 
candied.  Some  manufacturers  employ  the  following  progression: 
First  day,  sirup  at  20  to  22  degrees;  second  day,  22  to  24  degrees; 
third  day,  25  to  27  degrees;  fourth  day,  28  to  30  degrees;  fifth  day, 
31  to  33  degrees;  sixth  day,  34  to  36  degrees.  In  the  case  of  whole 
small  apricots,  they  are  not  peeled,  but  are  simply  pricked  with  the 
pin,  particularly  in  the  green  parts.  Large  fruit  is  trimmed  with  an 
ordinary  knife  or  a  jagged  knife  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  sides 
re^lar.  Apricots  in  quarters  are  sugared  in  the  same  manner,  some 
being  glac^d  and  candied  when  they  are  sugared. 

Green  apricots  are  bleached  very  thoroughly  with  water  containing 
very  little  carbonate  of  potash  and  afterwards  with  lukewann  water. 
They  are  rubbed  with  a  cloth  to  remove  the  down  which  covers  them 
and  washed  a  number  of  times  in  fresh  water.  They  are  sugared  as  in 
the  case  of  wliole  apricots. 

Stuffed  apricots  are  whole  apricots,  sugared,  in  which  the  place  of 
the  kernel  is  taken  by  a  small  sugared  fruit  or  by  marmalade  or  fruit 
jelly. 

CHINOIS  AND   CHERRIES. 

As  fruits  with  a  covering  of  peel  are  less  readily  penetrated  by  the 
sugar,  they  must  be  handled  more  gently,  particularly  such  as  are 
preserved  whole,  as,  for  instance,  the  "chinois.*'  This  is  why  the 
point  of  a  knife  is  planted  in  them  before  bleaching.  The  next  day, 
after  having  been  placed  in  sirup  at  20  degrees,  they  are  simply  heated 
in  their  sirup,  allowed  to  approach  boiling  point,  and  replaced  in  the 
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earthen  pan.  The  third  day  they  are  drained,  the  sirup  brought  to 
22  degrees,  and  the  fruit  placed  therein  and  given  a  boiling.  The 
sirup  may  also  be  brought  to  22  degrees  the  second  day  and  allowed 
to  approach  boiling  point  on  the  third.  The  fourth  day  they  are 
drained,  placed  in  the  sirup  at  24  degrees,  and  allowed  to  receive  a 
boiling.  The  fifth  day  the  fruit  is  placed  in  the  sirup  over  the  fire, 
allowed  to  approach  boiling  point,  and  returned  to  the  earthen  pan. 
The  sixth  day  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  receive  a  boiling  in  sirup  at  26 
degrees.  On  the  seventh  day  the  operation  of  the  fifth  day  is  re- 
peated. On  the  eighth  the  same  operation  as  on  the  sixth,  with  sirup 
at  28  degrees.  On  the  ninth  day  the  fifth  day's  operation  is  again 
repeated,  and  on  the  tenth  the  fruit  is  finished,  as  in  case  of  apricots. 

Cherries  are  deprived  of  their  stems  and  pits,  the  latter  by  means  of 
a  pen  or  of  a  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  spoon,  in  order  to  open  the 
fruit  as  little  as  possible. 

The  quantity  of  powdered  sugar  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
pitted  cherries.  Alternate  layers  of  cherries  and  sugar  are  placed  in 
an  earthen  pan  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  the  cherries  to  be  closelj 
in  touch  with  the  sugar,  and  left  thus  until  the  next  day.  The  fruit 
is  then  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  cherriesyield  their  juice  which  con- 
tains all  the  sugar  in  form  of  sirup.  The  juice  is  concentrated  by 
passing  throu^  a  strong  cloth  and  poured  on  the  cherries.  The  third 
day  the  fruit  is  again  Gained,  and  for  each  four  parts  of  cherries  is 
added  one  part  of  fre^y  pressed  currant  juice  to  the  sirup  on  the 
fire.  It  is  then»  cooked  in  a  strong  cloth,  the  cherries  thrown  into  it, 
allowed  to  boil  once  or  twice,  after  which  the  liquid  is  skimmed  and 
the  cherries  withdrawn.    After  cooling  they  are  placed  in  jars. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  process  allows  of  the  use  of  the  cherry 
juice  for  making  the  sugar  sirup.  With  this  sirup  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  as  in  the  case  of  apricots,  in  four  or  five  operations,  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  sirup  by  two  degrees  each  time.  This  is  the 
best  process,  and  which,  it  is  advised,  should  be  followed.  Pitted 
chemes  may  be  treated  as  in  the  case  of  apricots. 

PREPABIKO    AND   BLEACHING    CHESTNUTS — SPECIAL   APPARATUS. 

The  treatment  of  the  chestnut  varies  from  the  foregoing  in  most  of 
the  details.  It  is  because  the  successful  glaceing  of  the  marron  re- 
quires such  particular  care  that  in  its  glaced  stage  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  expensive  products.  The  marron  to  bo  treated  must  be 
large,  well  rounded,  without  fibrous  divisions,  yielding  easily  its  first 
ana  second  envelope,  permeable  to  the  sugar  sirup  and  yet  sufficiently 
firm  not  to  break. 

The  hard  skin  or  shell  must  first  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  with  sufficient  skill  not  to  touch  the  marron,  this  making  it 
swell  easily  at  the  bleaching.  As  they  are  peeled  they  are  thrown 
into  fresh  water.  When  they  are  all  thus  prepared,  they  are  placed 
in  a  pan  and  covered  with  water  and  allowea  to  cook  over  a  strong  fire 
for  one  hour,  the  cooking  being  stopped  when  they  are  sufficiently 
tender.  Thw  are  removed  from  the  fire,  but  left  in  the  pan  with  the 
hot  water.  They  are  removed  with  a  skimmer  and  peeled  while  still 
hot,  being  then  thrown  into  a  hot  sirup  at  20°  concentration.  The 
boiling  water  is  changed  when  they  are  cooked  in  order  to  render 
them  whiter.    It  is  well  to  employ  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
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persons  in  the  peeling,  as  the  chestnuts  last  handled  are  almost  invari- 
ably too  mudi  bleached.  The  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  not 
to  break  them  in  the  peeling  or  placing  in  the  sirup. 

A  special  apparatus  for  the  bleaching  of  the  chestnuts  has  been 
devised,  and  is  used  by  the  larger  manufacturers,  as  the  nuts  are 
broken  to  such  a  great  extent  when  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

SThis  apparatus  is  shown  in  a  catalogue  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
actures.]  In  this  apparatus  the  marrons  are  placed  in  trays,  which 
are  inserted  one  above  the  other  in  a  metal  container.  The  trays  are 
of  tinned  copper  and  perforated,  and  are  so  arranged  in  the  container 
that  they  may  be  loaded  or  unloaded  together  in  one  operation.  The 
container  is  then  lowered  into  the  bleaching  basin,  which  is  provided 
with  a  double  bottom,  and  heated  by  a  constant  asoendinff  current  of 
hot  water,  which  assures  an  equal  temperature  to  alF  the  trays. 
Another  system  also  employed  provides  for  the  heating  of  the 
bleaching  basin  by  means  of  a  steam  coil. 

NEED  OF  GREAT  CARE  IN   SUGARING   CHESTNUTS. 

If  the  bleaching  of  the  marrons  requires  great  care,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sugar  calls  for  still  greater  precaution  to  avoid  breaking 
the  nuts.  The  marrons  are  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  earthen  pan, 
with  sirup  at  20  degrees,  ana  then  left  all  night  on  the  stove  or  the 
oven  at  60®  Centigrade.  The  earthen  pans  are  provided  with  holes 
in  the  lower  part,  to  permit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  sirup.  This 
is  done  next  day,  the  sirup  being  brought  to  22  degrees  concentration, 
allowed  to  cool  at  60®  Centigrade,  and  poured  over  the  marrons 
placed  in  the  pans.  They  are  then  left  one  night  in  the  oven  and 
the  operation  repeated  the  next  day.  TTiis  is  done  five  or  six  times. 
The  surface  of  the  sirup  in  the  pans  is  covered  with  white  paper.  The 
chestnuts  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care,  leavmg  them  to 
cool  in  a  water  bath.  In  the  larger  establishments  they  are  not  put 
on  the  stove,  but  a  particular  apparatus  is  made  use  of,  which  is  a 
continuation  in  the  sugaring  process  of  the  apparatus  used  for 
bleaching.  Its  use  lessens  the  risk  of  the  fruit  breaking,  and  enables 
the  sugar  to  penetrate  more  readily.  Several  plans  of  mese  machines 
have  Seen  examined,  but  the  more  modem,  which  change  from  the 
round  to  the  rectangular,  are  regarded  as  superior,  as  occupying  less 
space.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  double-bottomed  receptacle  with 
water  in  the  lower  basin  heated  by  a  coil.  The  upper  basins  are 
thus  surrounded  with  vapor  at  a  low  pressure,  which  allows  the 
degree  of  heat  to  be  readily  controlled,  and  the  fruit  can  by  this 
means  be  preserved  in  a  lighter  color.  A  steady  heat  of  80®  Centi- 
grade is  recommended  during  all  the  time  of  the  operation.  The 
addition  of  fresh  sirup  is  effected  by  sprinkling  the  upper  part,  the 
denser  sirup  of  the  lower  portions  iJeing  withdrawn  by  a  spigot.  A 
special  arrangement  directs  the  flow  of  the  sirup  evenly  over  all  the 
layers,  so  that  perfect  regularity  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
obtained.  The  whole  operation  is  terminated  by  the  usual  glagage 
and  drying;  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  this  process  to  produce  the 
finished  marrons  glacis  in  forty-eight  hours. 

SCHEDULES  OF  TEMPERATURES  AND  DENSITIES. 

For  the  clearer  imderstanding  of  this  report,  the  following  tables 
are  here  given:  ^  I 
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SoluWity  of  sugar  in  water  at  different  tempet atures. 
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Sugar, 

Degrees  Baum^- 

Degrees  Baum6— 

Sugat. 

Tempttatore  (C). 

^', 

Attem- 

Temperature  (C). 

nSf* 

At  tem- 

cent. 

perature 

At +160  C. 

cent. 

perature 

At+150C. 

observed. 

observed. 

0 

64.70 
66.00 
65.50 
66.00 
66.50 
67.20 
68.00 
.    68.80 
69.75 
70.80 
71.80 

35.30 
35.85 
35.45 
•35.60 
35.60 
35.80 
36.00 
36.20 
36.40 
36.75 
87.10 

34.60 
84.90 
85.20 
35.50 
35.75 
86.25 
36.70 
37.10 
37.50 
38.10 
38.70 

55 

72.80 
74.00 
75.00 
76.10 
77.20 
78.35 
79.50 
80.60 
81.60 
82.50 

87.50 
37.90 
88.30 
39.60 
89.00 
39.30 
89.65 
89.95 
40.10 
40.30 

39.30 

6 

60 

39.90 

10 

65 

40.56 

I.*) 

70 

41.10 

21) 

75 

41.70 

25 

80 

42.20 

») 

85 

42.80 

S5 

90 

43.30 

40 

""*' 

95 - 

48.70 

4I> 

100. 

44.10 

SO 

Densities  of  solutions  of  sugar  in  water. 

1 

1 

j 

Volume  In  liters 
(1    liter  equalH 
0.26  gallon). 

Sugar  In— 

u 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

II 

Sugar  in— 

1 

St 

It 

—  5  m" 

It 

100 

60 

1,345 

87 

111.5 

89.68 

66.6 

100 

250 

1,147 

16 

305 

82.7 

28.5 

mo 

80 

1,322 

88.75 

121 

82.64 

62.5 

100 

360 

1,111 

12.50 

405 

24.6 

22.2 

iOU 

70 

1,297 

32 

181 

76.35 

58.8 

100 

460 

1,089 

10.15 

505 

19.8 

18.1 

100 

80 

1,281 

80.50 

140.5 

71.17 

56.5 

100 

550 

1,074 

8.60 

605 

16.5 

15.3 

iOU 

90 

1,266 

29 

150 

66.66 

52.6 

100 

650 

1,063 

7.50 

705 

14.18 

13.3 

100 

100 

1.257 

27.25 

159 

62.88 

50 

100 

750 

1,055 

6.50 

805 

12.42 

11.7 

iUO 

120 

1.222 

25 

180 

55.65 

45.4 

100 

945 

1,045 

5 

1,000 

10 

9.5 

100 

140 

1,200 

22.60 

200 

50 

41.6 

100 

1,145 

1,030 

3.50 

1,500 

6.66 

6.4 

100 

160 

1,187 

21 

219 

45.66 

38.4 

100 

1,945 

1,022 

2.50 

2.000 

5 

4.8 

100 

180 

1,176 

19.50 

238 

42 

35.7 

100 

2,445 

1,018 

2 

2,500 

4 

3.3 

100 

200 

1,170 

18.50 

256.25 

30 

83.3 

100 

2,945 

1,015 

1.75 

3.000 

3.83 

3.2 

OLIVE  CROP  REPORTS. 
TURKEY. 

BEDUCnON   IN  OUTPUT — SOME  OIL  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPORT. 

The  series  of  reports  on  the  present  season's  olive  and  olive-oil 
yields  of  Medit^ranean  countries  is  supplemented  by  the  following 
from  Vice-Consul-General  Oscar  S.  Heizer,  of  Constantinople : 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  Turkish  output  of  olive  oil  will  not 
exceed  900,000  quintals  (Turkish)  or,  say,  50,000  tons.  The  principal 
centers  of  production  are  Aidin,  Baindir,  Odemich,  island  of  Mity- 
lene,  Edremit,  Aivaly,  Kulluk,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
This  crop  is  below  the  average  of  70,000  to  75,000  tons.  It  is,  there- 
fore, relatively  insufficient  to  meet  local  requirements  and  foreign  de- 
mands. 

The  olive-oil  crop  in  Greece,  Crete,  Italy,  and  Morocco  has  com- 
pletely failed.  The  crop^  of  Tunis  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  tons, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  its  average  crop;. 

As  far  as  Spain  is  concerned  opinion  is  divided,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  coimtry  possesses  a  very  considerable  stock  of  last  season's 
oil,  and  that  the  present  crop  will  reach  about  one-third  of  that  of  a 
good  year.  Spam  is  the  largest  olive-oil  producing  country  in 
fSurope.    A  good  harvest  gives  about  600,000  tons  of  oil.  0s  home 
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consumption  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  high 
market  price  will  prevent  its  exportation.  Ii  next  spring  the  olive 
groves  give  hopes  of  a  lar^  crop,  the  prices  of  Spain  will  drop, 
affecting  foreim  markets,  the  American  included. 

The  crop  of  Turkey  alone  gives  any  hopes  whatever  of  export 
Southern  Russia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  northern  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  etc.,  draw  their  supplies  from  the  Levant,  which  includes 
Greece  and  the  island  of  Crete. 

The  stocks  on  this  market  are  nil,  and  the  arrival  of  the  newly 
pressed  oil  is  anxiously  awaited.  Important  orders  are  expected 
from  France  and  Italy,  which  have  already  sent  their  agents  to 
Smyrna  to  make  important  purchases.  From  the  foreffoing  it  i%  only 
natural  that  this  market  is  firm  and  the  prices  paid  for  local  consump- 
tion as  well  as  export  are  in  the  ascendant  Compared  with  the  yietd 
in  Spain,  which  often  reaches  500,000  tons,  the  Turkish  crop  this 
season  is  an  insignificant  10  per  cent,  which  is  all  the  more  to  oe  re- 
gretted as  the  climatic  conditions  are  eminently  favorable  to  olive 
culture  and  the  trees  grow  wild  in  more  than  one  province. 

The  exportations  from  Turkey  amount  to  about  12,000  tons,  valued 
at  $1,861,629  for  the  year  ending  March  13,  1906,  while  the  imports 
were  2,550  tons,  valued  at  $380,287.  Both  exports  and  imports  aver- 
age 6  to  7  cents  per  pound,  although  the  oils  imported  are  superior 
^«nch  and  Italian  oils. 

Another  fact  bearing  ui)on  the  quality  of  this  product  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  it  is  that  in  many  regions  the  system  of  olive  press- 
ing is  most  rudimentary  and  in  some  districts  is  very  similar  to  that 
employed  bv  the  ancient  Jews.  There  is  certainly  great  need  of 
modem  machinery  and  more  scientific  methods  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  the  oil  industry  in  this  Empire,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  by  nature  and  climatic  conditions  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
olive-oil  producers  of  the  world. 


SYRIA 

GREATLY    CURTAILED   PRODUCTION    IN    ALEPPO   PROVINCE. 

Replying  to  a  New  York  inquiry  concerning  the  olive  crop  of 
1908  in  the  Aleppo  district  of  Syria,  Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson  writes : 

The  statistics  of  the  local  government  show  that  in  the  year  1907 
the  province  of  Aleppo  produced  1,599,259  okes,  equal  to  4,397,962 
pounds,  of  olive  oil,  figuring  the  oke  at  2J  pounds,  with  a  total  value 
of  $748,000.  These  fiffures  cover  the  amount  of  first-auality  oil, 
pure  yellow  commercial  oil,  and  a  low-grade  oil  commonly  used  for 
soap  manufacturing,  but  as  no  record  was  kept  of  each  distinct 
quality,  no  separate  figures  can  be  given  showing  their  respective 
amounts.    The  average  value  was  estimated  at  46|  cents  per  oke. 

Recent  careful  inquiry  in  the  olive-producing  localities  indicate 
that  the  crop  for  1908  is  deplorably  short,  it  being  estimated  at  less 
than  25  per  cent,  and  probably  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  prod- 
uct of  1907,  or  possibly  319,852  okes,  at  the  present  market  price 
valued  at  $149,600. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Aleppo  province  has  ever  furnished  any 
considerable  amount  of  olive  ou  for  export,  except  that  a  certain 
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amount  goes  annually  to  Constantinople.  This  season,  however,  as 
the  crop  is  so  very  small,  home  demand  will  consume  the  whole 
product,  together  with  any  supply  that  may  be  on  hand  in  storage 
from  the  previous  season,  and  the  price,  which  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  rising,  will  be  regulated  accordingly. 

The  great  uncertainty  of  ha  ving  a  successful  season  creates  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  growers,  and  it  not  ii^frequently  occurs  that  a 
proprietor  becomes  so  disgusted  with  the  business  that  he  cuts  down 
his  trees,  sells  the  trunks  and  largest  branches  to  the  cabinetmakers, 
where  he  obtains  fabulous  prices,  and  the  roots  and  other  parts  to 
the  city  inhabitants  for  fuel,  thereafter  cultivating  the  soil  for  the 
raising  of  cereals,  etc.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  already  ex- 
tensive and  thrifty  orchards  of  Killis,  Harem,  Antioch,  Nedjib,  and 
Kosseir  are  being  yearly  added  to,  and  the  production  is  gradually 
averaging  a  greater  quantity.    

PALESTINE. 

VERY  SMALL  OLIVE  CROP  THROUGHOUT  THE  REGION. 

In  answer  to  a  New  York  communication  relative  to  the  olive  crop 
in  Palestine,  Consul  Thomas  R.  Wallace  states,  that  a  report  covering 
the  immediate  district  in  and  about  Jerusalem  would  be  of  little 
value  as  information  affecting  the  market  of  the  same  as  a  commer- 
cial product    He  therefore  covers  a  wider  scope : 

The  information  gathered  from  the  various  olive-producing  coim- 
tries  bordering  on  Siis  district,  as  well  as  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
would  indicate  the  olive  crop  at  the  best  is  this  season  far  below  the 
average,  while  in  many  places  it  is  almost  a  total  failure.  In  and 
about  Jerusalem  it  is  rated  at  a  fifteenth  of  a  crop,  other  neighbor- 
hoods it  is  a  tenth,  others  an  eighth ;  these  ratings  cover  the  general 
conditions  of  the  crop  in  Palestine^  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn.  In 
the  larce  producing  districts  in  Asia  Minor  it  is  reported  at  the  best 
but  half  a  crop,  while  in  Egypt  it  is  reported  as  almost  a  failure. 

I  am  informed  there  is  considerable  oil  kept  over  in  stora^,  but 
not  enough  to  affect  the  market  prices.  The  stock  on  hand  with  the 
product  of  this  season's  crop  will  not  nearly  suppljr  the  local  demand, 
and  man^  are  resorting  to  other  articles  as  a  substitute. 

The  price  of  oil  is  always  lowest  at  this  time  of  the  year  (Decem- 
ber), but  it  is  now  higher  by  50  per  cent  than  at  any  time  last 
season.  Very  little  of  the  olive  crop  is  shipped  from  this  district  in 
any  form,  except  when  manufactured  into  soap,  but  this  season  there 
is  not  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand.  The  olive  oil  put  upon 
the  market  is  not  te^d,  nor  is  it  analyzed,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  quality  from  that  source. 

The  pulp  of  the  olive  is  pressed  three  different  times,  and  the 
onality  or  grade  is  fixed  from  that  fact.  The  product  derived  from 
tne  first  pressing  is  the  highest  grade,  the  third  is  the  poorest.  Oil 
derived  from  the  third  pressing  is  never  put  upon  the  market  in  this 
district.  It  is  contracted  for  in  advance  oy  the  soap  manufacturers; 
therefore  no  market  price  is  fixed  to  this  grade. 

The  first  two  pressings  are  used  as  "  edible,"  the  third  never ;  its 
color  is  black  and  much  of  the  pulp  is  mixed  with  it.    It  is  said  a 
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better  soap  is  made  by  mixing  with  it  the  better  grades.  The  best 
quality  of  olive  oil  now  sells  on  the  market  at  80  cents  per  gallon,  a 
poorer  quality  of  the  same  grade  at  75  cents,  and  the  cheapest  offer^ed 
is  60  cents  per  gallon.  There  is  no  market  price  fixed  for  the  third 
pressing. 

[The  consul  sends  the  name  of  an  American  who  is  just  beginning 
a  business  in  olive  products  at  Jerusalem,  and  whose  address  may 
be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SPAIN. 

SHIPMENTS   FOR  RECENT   COMPARATIVE   YEARS. 

C!onsul-General  Frank  D.  Hill,  of  Barcelona,  writes  that  the  full 
statistics  covering  shipments  from  Spain  of  olive  oil  for  the  calendar 
year  are  now  available.  The  exports  to  principal  countries,  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year,  were : 


1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cuba 

Tons. 
3,1721 
2,784^ 
1,489 
6,775f 

Tons. 
3,826J  , 
2,942*  ' 
1,642* 
649J  1 

France 

other  countrleH 

Tons. 

1.2511 

3,5881 

Tons. 
492* 

Argentina 

1,877 

Italy 

18,9114 

10.830 

FOREIGN  SUGAR  TRADE. 
ASIATIC- TURKEY. 

CHANGED^  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IMPORTS  AT  SMYRNA. 

Consul-General  Ernest  L.  Harris,  writing  from  Smyrna  under 
date  of  December  14,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sugar  im- 
portations at  that  commercial  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor : 

Thus  far  Austria' has  supplied  Turkey  with  the  most  of  the  sugar 
used  throughout  the  Empire.  This  has  been  done  in  spite  of  keen 
competition  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  France.  Recent  events, 
however,  have  caused  a  great  slump  in  the  amount  of  sugar  imported 
from  that  country.  No  less  than  20,000  sacks  of  different  brands, 
ranging  from  $6.08  to  $6.61  (cost,  insurance,  and  freight),  Smyrna, 
were  ordered  during  the  month  of  October,  to  be  defivered  in  this 
city  between  November  and  March.  Every  Austrian  vessel  arriving 
in  the  harbor  from  Trieste  has  large  cargoes  of  sugar  which  can  not 
be  discharged  owing  to  the  refusal  of  tne  custom-house  porters  to 
handle  Austrian  goods.  In  consequence  of  this  situation  deliveries 
between  now  and  March  1  will  grow  less,  no  matter  whether  the 
goods  remain  in  Smyrna  or  Trieste. 

IMPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA  AND  FRANCE. 

During  the  last  month  Russian  sugar  has  been  finding  a  ready  sale 
in  Smyrna,  the  average  being  about  2,000  sacks  a  week,  at  from  $5.30 
to  $5.65  a  sack.  This  sugar  is  crystallized  and  is  used  chiefly  for  con- 
fectionery purposes,  after  being  purified.  The  (juality  is  not  suffi- 
ciently good  for  household  consumption,  nor  is  it  economical  from 
many  points  of  view,  but  the  Turkish  population  in  the  city  and 
country  prefer  it  to  Austrian  sugar.  ^  ^ 
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During  the  past  fortnight  attempts  have  been  made  to  import 
large  quantities  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Egypt  No  less  than 
15,000  sacks  were  shipjxed  to  Constantinople  last  week  from  Mar- 
seille. Salonica  and  Beirut  have  also  taken  large  quantities.  This 
unlooked-for  event  has  obliged  French  sugar  refineries,  which  did 
not  expect  such  a  sudden  ckmand,  to  immediately  raise  the  price. 
This  circumstance  has  caused  Smyrna  dealers  to  be  cautious  in  buyinff 
Frmdi  sugar,  for  the  reason  that  they  fear  that  a  return  to  nonnal 
prices  would  leave  them  stranded  with  a  large  quantity  of  high- 
priced  sugar.  On  the  whole,  however,  less  of  the  French  article  has 
Deen  imported  in  Smyrna  than  has  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  French  sugar  is  20  per  cent  dearer  than  that  imported  from 
Trieste,  and  if  conditions  should  suddenly  change  that  brought  from 
Marseille  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Smyrna  has  advised  French 
manufacturers  in  every  branch  of  trade  who  arc  trying  to  profit  by 
the  present  unpopularity  of  Austrian  goods  not  to  increase  their 
prices  unnecessarily,  as  they  can  not  hope  to  retain  the  trade  under 
normal  conditions  it  they  do  so,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
reasonably  hope  to,  providing  they*  keep  prices  moderately  firm,  and 
thus  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future. 


JAPAN. 

PROTECTION  rOR  SUGAR  GROWERS. 

Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  sugar  taxation  in  Japan : 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  be  discussed  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Diet  will  be  the  reenactment  or  repeal  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  reimbursement  of  the  customs  duty  on  imports  of  crude 
sugar,  the  law  ceasing  on  March  31,  1909.  From  past  experiences  a 
fierce  contest  will  be  waged  between  refiners  and  crude-sugar  pro- 
ducers in  Japan. 

In  commenting  upon  this  subject,  a  well-informed  local  vernacular 
journal  concludes  that  if  the  reimbursement  of  the  duty  is  discontin- 
ued at  the  present  day,  when  the  crude-sugar  producing  industry  in 
Formosa  is  still  in  a  primitive  condition,  the  sugar-refining  industry 
in  this  country  will  be  seriously  aflfected  and  the  sugar-remiing  com- 
panies will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  their  business.  The  result 
will  be  a  heavy  increase  in  the  import  of  refined  sugar,  which  will  in 
turn  seriously  affect  the  finances  of  the  Empire.  This  being  the  case — 
in  other  words,  it  being  necessary  for  the  Japanese  people  to  provide 
profit  for  the  sugar  refiners — ^the  law  can  not  be  abrogated  before  the 
customs  tariff  on  sugar  has  been  increased  by  the  revision  of  treaties 
in  1911.  The  Government  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  continuation  of  the  law  in  question,  and  the  outlay  for  the 
teimbors^nent  of  duty  on  crude  sugar,  whicn  is  estimated  at  $3,000,- 
000,  is  included  in  the  budget.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
rate  of  reimbursement  will  be  somewhat  lower  in  the  bill  than  the 
present  rate  in  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry 
m  Formosa. 
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REFRIGERATED  PRODUCE  TRADE. 

CONSUMPTION    OF   COLD-STORAGE    PROVISIONS   IN   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Vice-Consul  W.  J.  Sulis,  of  Liverpool,  sends  a  report  on  the  devel- 
opment of  refrigeration  in  the  transportation  of  foodstuffs,  and  the 
increased  imports  of  such  articles  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  r6sum6: 

The  transportation  and  preservation  of  perishable  produce  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  can  en^ge  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers  and  others  mterested  in  the  eflScacious  and  rapid 
dispatch  of  foodstuffs  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
Statistics  and  statements  from  high  authorities  go  to  show  that  the 
transport  and  preservation  of  perishable  produce  is  an  enormous 
and  growing  business,  and  likely  in  the  future  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  British  board 
of  agriculture  the  following  reference  to  the  dead  meat  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  is  made : 

To  the  development  of  this  trade  the  resources  of  science  and  the  ingenuity 
of  inventors  hare  greatly  contributed,  and  the  capital  employed  in  it  is  now 
very  great  It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  dead  meat  trade  will  continue 
In  the  future  to  increase  year  by  year  with  the  ever-growing  requirements  of 
our  population,  while  the  oversea  transit  of  live  animals  may  be  expected  to 
diminish  and  eventually  to  disappear  as  a  relic  of  an  age  of  imperfect  eco- 
nomic development 

SOURCES  OF  FOOD  SUPPLY — ^REFRIGERATOR  SHIPS. 

In  spite  of  the  careful  fostering  of  home  industries  intended  to 
provide  the  food  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  imports  of  pro- 
visions are  regularly  increasing.  Instead  of  drawing  on  near-by 
countries^  the  English  people  are  looking  more  and  more  to  their 
colonies  m  distant  parts  of  the  world  for  these  supplies.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  present  methods  of  refrigeration. 

There  are  858  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  or  the  United  Kingdom 
that  are  fitted  in  part  or  throughout  with  a  total  refrigerating 
capacity  of  36^66,000  cubic  feet  Of  this  number,  71  ships,  with  a 
capacity  of  3,341,000  cubic  feet  for  perishable  produce,  bring  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States;  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  92 
ships,  with  15,514,000  cubic  feet  cold-storage  capacity,  bring  chiefly 
beef,  mutton,  and  butter ;  from  Canada  come  47  ships,  with  1,829,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  chiefly  with  meats  and  dairy  products.  The 
number  of  ships  coming  from  South  America  carrying  refrigerated 
cargo  is  not  given,  but  tneir  capacity  for  this  class  of  goods  is  placed 
at  7,611,000  cubic  feet. 

The  port  of  London  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  number  of 
vessels  and  their  carrying  capacity,  and  takes  most  of  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  cargoes,  wnile  Liverpool  is  second  and  takes  most 
of  the  North  and  South  American  cargoes.  However,  the  shorter 
trips  of  the  Liverpool  steamers  bring  the  yearly  sailings  and  capacity 
as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  London. 

GOLD-STORAGE  WAREHOUSES — INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFfik 

As  the  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  arriving  in  this  country  can 
not  be  distributed  direct  to  consumers,  cold-storage  warehouses  have 
increased  at  the  various  seaports,  in  large  centers  of  population,  and 
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at  the  principal  distributing  markets.  The  following  table  shows  the 
approximate  refrigerating  capacity  of  these  warehouses  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns : 


Town^,                               Capacity.  | 

Towns- 

Capadty. 

London 

Oji'Xi.iiOO 

•(.U^MiOO 
■J.iK^M.iOO 
1..-.KM00 
1.|>»<V^OO 
.vsmOO 

Cardiff 

OuMefeet. 
500,000 

Liverpool 

Leith 

250,000 

250,000 

3,600.000 

SoathAmpton 

Hull 

Glasgow 

Other  towns .  ....•• 

Manchester 

Total 

Bristol 

28,000,000 

Newcastle 

! 

The  value  of  butter  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  $38,920,417  in  1887  to  $108,961,120  in  1907,  the  largest  increase 
coming  from  Australia.  In  meat  imports  the  value  increased  from 
$188,160,046  in  1903  to  $202,661,818  m  1907.  The  average  annual 
value  of  imported  fruits,  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  pears, 
pluras,  lemons,  and  bananas  for  five  years,  from  1900  to  1904,  was 
$38,086,016,  while  for  the  imports  of  1907  the  value  was  $46,267,228. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  average  yearly  import  per  head 
of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  principal  food  products, 
taken  in  five-year  periods  from  1861  to  1906 : 


Period. 

Population. 

Meal 
and 
flour. 

Meat. 

Margra- 
rine. 

Cheese. 

Lard. 

Egg*. 

WW- 1865 

29,459,466 
30,096.885 
82.189.540 
83,929.039 
86.466,129 
36,891.588 
88,529,228 
40,410,588 
42,376,114 

Pounds, 
224 
255 
385 
425 
423 
4:^ 
488 
525 
527 

Pounds. 
5.9 
4.2 
10.9 
19.2 
18.9 
23.3 
30.4 
43.7 
45.9 

Pounds. 
3.9 
4.3 
4.8 
6.2 
7.2 
8.7 
10.4 
11.6 
13.2 

Pounds. 
2.9 
8.4 
4.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 

Pounds. 
1.3 
0.9 
1.8 
2.5 
2.5 
3.1 
8.8 
5.4 
4.9 

Number. 
9 

1M6-1S>0 

14 

15n-1875 

19 

1876-W80 

22 

1881-1885 

26 

1886-1890 

81 

M91-1896 

36 

LiM-1900 

44 

1901-1905 

53 

Per  cent  increase 

230 

780. 

340. 

230. 

380. 

600 

OOLO^^ISS  STRXVUiO  FOB  ?B0VISI0N  TRADE. 

There  is  great  activity  displayed  by  the  British  colonies  to  en- 
courage the  export  of  dairy  products.  In  Canada,  factories  are 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  install  small  refrigerating  plants  so  that 
the  manufacture  of  the  article  may  be  carried  out  under  the  best 
conditions,  and  such  produce  can  be  delivered  to  the  railways  in  a 
cool  and  firm  condition.  The  railroad  companies  are  paid  a  small 
subsidy  under  an  agreement  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  prop- 
erly iced  cars,  and  U>  run  these  on  scheduled  time. 

Steamship  companies  are  encouraged  to  provide  cold  storage  and 
air-cooled  space,  and  inspectors  are  employed  to  see  that  the  produce 
is  properly  attended  to,  and  that  the  transit  arrangements  receive 
the  necessary  attention.  It  is  contended  that  by  virtue  of  this  com- 
plete cold-storage  chain  and  the  elimination  of  all  factors  likely  to 
injure  the  quality  of  the  marketed  article  that  the  Canadians  have 
secured  a  large  portion  of  the  dairy-produce  trade.  The  New  Zealand 
Government,  too,  has  taken  charge  of  the  dairy-produce  exports  and 
is  insisting  on  everything  from  the  cattle  to  the  ship  being  in  proper 
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order.    While  the  Australian  States  are  not  so  far  advanced,  they 
are  moving  on  the  same  lines. 

In  the  same  manner  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are 
dealing  with  fruit  exports  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  of 
grading,  general  excellence  in  their  exports,  and  the  provision  of 
proper  transport  and  handling  facilities  by  the  railroad  and  harbor 
authorities.  Apples,  oranges,  and  bananas  are  the  principal  fruits 
imported,  but  the  more  delicate  varieties  are  also  received  in  this 
country  in  lar^  quantities.  Much  of  this  imported  fruit  comes  in 
refrigerator  ships,  and  it  is  the  most  delicate  class  of  cargo  to  be 
dealt  with. 

CUBAN  ORANGE  GROWING. 

MISLEADING  STATEMENTS  OP  PROMOTION  COMPANIES  CORRECTED. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  in  daily  receipt  of  requests  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  inducements  being  made  by  American  ex- 
ploitation companies  offering  land  for  sale  in  Cuba.  Similar  in- 
quiries having  reached  Consul-General  James  L.  Rodgers,  of  Habana, 
he  has  prepared  the  following  facts,  which  will  prove  informative  to 
those  concerned : 

This  report  deals  with  the  probable  cost  of  shipment  and  the  pres- 
ent market  price  of  Cuban  oranges  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stant demand  for  this  information  from  those  who  are  attracted  by 
the  literature  being  spread  broadcast  in  the  Northern  States  by  the 
various  land  companies  emphatically  warrants  a  plain  statement  of 
the  facts,  in  order  that  those  who  contemplate  investment  of  money 
in  such  an  enterprise  in  Cuba  may  thoroughly  understand  their 
chances  of  success  or  failure  as  the  issue  appears  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  <jf  the  present  day.  It  would  seem  from  all  the  evidence 
that  there  is  no  such  proper  understanding,  and  that  implicit  faith 
is  given  to  the  prospectuses  of  those  who  are  interested  only  in  selling 
the  land  at  a  great  advance  over  the  purchase  price  and  are  regard- 
less of  their  customer's  future. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  deal  with  the  varied  his- 
tory of  an  orange  ^ove  in  Cuba,  or  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  work 
and  investment  which  leads  up  to  the  production  of  the  oranges  which 
are  to  be  shipped  North.  It  will  suffice  to  state  in  relaticxi  to  all 
such  matters  that  a  lO-acre  grove  of  good  orange  trees  wUl,  with  the 
equipment,  fertilization,  and  labor  through  six  years,  cost  between 
$4,000  and  $5,000,  the  first  amount  representing  the  minimum  and 
the  latter  the  average  maximum,  although  of  course  some  will  cost 
much  more. 

PRESENT  PRICES  A  FAIR  BASIS. 

Apparently  there  is  no  impropriety  in  using  the  orange  prices  of 
to-day  in  considering  the  general  future,  for  only  a  smallproportion 
of  the  Cuban  orange  groves  are  now  in  bearing,  and  the  American 
product  from  California,  Florida,  and  Texas  is  constantly  increas- 
mgin  volume. 

The  average  New  York  price  on  Cuban  oranges  of  good  vari^y 
during  the  productive  season  runs  from  $1.50  to  $2  (the  lattar  figure 
being  for  carefully  selected  fruit)  per  crate  of  80  pounds  weight. 
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This  is  the  average  statement  of  three  reputable  commission  men  in 
Habana,  whose  names  can  be  furnished. 

The  approximate  cost  of  this  crate  of  oranges,  grown  in  Cuba 
within  low  freight-rate  distance  of  Habana  (the  principal  shipping 
port) ,  may  be,  from  tree  to  the  consumer,  as  rollows : 

Crate $0. 18 

Nails,  clamps,  and  paper .10 

Picking,  wrapping,  and  packing .15 

Cartage,  packing-house  to  railroad .  02 

Freight  to  Habana .09 

Cartage  or  wharfage  at  Habana .  02 

Handling  at  wharf .01 

Lighterage  to  steamer .03 

Primage .  01 

Brokerage  at  Habana .  01 

Freight  to  New  York .30 

United  States  duty  (1  cent  per  pound  less  20  per  cent) .  64 

Consular  invoice  fee  proportion _ .  01 

Clearance  fee  proportion .01 

Cartage  in  New  York .  05 

Commission  in  New  York .  10 

Total  1. 73 

These  charges  undoubtedly  represent  a  conservative  statement  of 
the  cost  of  shipping  to  the  average  orange  exporter.  The  cost  to 
many,  and  perhaps  flie  majority,  through  absence  of  special  arrange- 
ments and  magnitude  of  shipments,  will  certainly  be  higher. 

EXPENSE  VARIATION — GROVE   WORK   NOT  INCLUDED. 

The  only  reduction  from  these  items  can  come  through  the  consular 
invoice  fee  and  clearance  fee  proportions,  which  will  vary  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  shipment,  but  are  stated  here  at  average  amounts. 
Again,  if  all  labor  of  getting  the  fruit  off  the  trees  and  into  crates 
and  to  the  shipping  station  is  performed  by  the  grove  owner  or 
through  his  facilities,  then  further  small  deductions  are  permissible, 
but  to  offset  that  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Cuban  freight  charges 
from  many  localities  are  double  and  treble  those  given.  However,  as 
shipments  from  groves  quite  near  Habana  have  a  freight  rate  as  low 
as  3,  4,  and  5  cents  a  crate  the  freight  rate  of  9  cents  is  used  as  the 
average  for  Habana  exportations,  these  including  shipments  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines. 

This  cost,  as  given  in  the  schedule,  is  certainly  near  the  average, 
and  for  groves  where  the  labor  is  hired  or  the  shipping  done  under 
contract  is  conservative.  It  represents  no  item  of  cost  for  cultiva- 
tion, fertilization,  labor,  taxes,  insurance,  living  expenses,  or  inter- 
est upon  the  investment.  It  is  simply  as  stated,  being  the  present 
average  cost  of  marketing  in  New  York  1  crate  or  100  crates  or  more 
of  oranges  grown  in  Cuba.  That  it  will  cost  more  for  other  north- 
em  markets  is  shown  by  the  ocean  and  American  freight  rates,  which 
to  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  (basic  points)  are  59^  and  67^  cents  for 
carload  lots  and  83i  and  91^  cents  on  less  than  carload  lots.  Even  to 
Nsw  Orleans  and  Mobile  the  rate  is  32  cents  per  crate. 

SHIPPING  DIFFICULTIES — SMALL   HOME   MARKET. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grower  of  oranges  in  Cuba  within 
the  near  zone  of  Habana  will  receive  under  the  average  prices  given 
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only  about  the  cost  of  shipment  If  it  costs  less  than  9  cents  to  ship 
from  the  grove  to  Habana  there  will  be  a  small  margm  sometimes; 
if  the  freight  rate  is  more  it  wiU  result  in  a  loss.  A^in,  if  some  of 
the  ^pping  expense  is  absorbed  by  the  labor  and  racilities  of  the 
grower  tnere  may  be  a  margin,  but  the  reverse  condition  being  more 
general  there  is  little  use  considering  that  feature.  Those  beyond 
the  zone  of  low  freight  rates  will  suffer  correspondingly,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  fruit  of  many  American  growers  in  Cuba  can 
be  marketed  at  all  unless  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  price  during 
the  season  when  the  fruit  must  be  shipped.  Private  scnooner  lines 
have  been  talked  of  and  special  steamer  rates  have  been  promised, 
but  even  with  such  facilities  there  would  appear  to  be  little  outcome 
unless  the  prices  are  enhanced.  The  promise  of  that  is  based  upon 
the  faint  hope  that  through  irrigation  and  heavier  fertilization 
Cuba  can  proauce  an  early  and  late  crop  of  oranges. 

All  the  foregoing  conceals  Cuban  oranges  for  export  Those 
which  are  destined  for  consumption  in  Cuba  do  not  enter  into  the 
question,  for  some  of  the  groves  near  Habana  and  other  large  cities 
now  have  a  local  market  at  sood  prices  and  all  the  fruit  raised  is 
readily  taken  by  peddlers,  who  pay  from  one-half  to  1  cent  each 
for  the  oranges.  However,  as  Cuba  has  orange  trees  in  quantity — 
they  are  of  old  plantinj^ — and  as  these  bear  well,  the  general  local 
market  needs  comparatively  little  of  the  vast  quantity  of  the  fruit 
which  will  soon  be  produced  by  the  commercial  groves  of  the  island. 
Therefore  the  owners  who  are  now  selling  their  oranges  in  Cuba  are 
distinctly  the  exceptions,  and  that  condition  bids  lair  to  be  more 
marked  in  the  future. 

GRAPE  FRUIT  AND  LEMONS — ^RECAPITULATION. 

It  is  stated  broadly  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  trees  comprising 
the  citrus  groves  in  Cuba  are  grape  fruit  (pomelo)  and  a  small  per- 
centage lemon.  Neither  of  these  fruits  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, for  their  future  appears  more  favorable  than  that  of  oranges. 
To  illustrate  this,  early  and  late  Cuban  crape  fruit  and  lemons  in 
New  York  command  high  prices,  and  although  their  present  prices 
(about  $2.50  and  $3.50,  respectively)  do  not  offer  much,  if  any,  profit 
to  their  growers  and  especially  to  those  in  remote  places,  there  is 
some  reason  to  hope  for  oetter  things,  provided  the  present  costs  of 
production  and  shipment  continue.  There  is,  however,  but  little 
market  for  these  fruits  in  Cuba,  and  therefore  their  success  in  the 
American  market  is  regulated  lar^ly  by  the  supply  from  American 
sources  of  production.  [Grape-fruit  prices  have  greatly  declined  dur- 
ing the  past  few  seasons,  as  the  market  is  very  limited,  but  lemon 
prices  are  better  sustained,  especially  this  year,  owing  to  the  earth- 
quake disturbances  in  Sicily,  where  the  United  States  has  been  pur- 
chasing as  high  as  $4,900,000  worth  of  lemons  in  one  year. — B.  of  M.] 

To  recapitulate  as  to  oranges  grown  in  Cuba,  there  would  seem  to 
be  but  little  if  any  possibility  of  success  in  the  American  market  as 
long  as  the  expense  necessitated  by  shipping  and  landing  charges, 
by  ocean  and  railroad  freights,  and  by  the  American  tariff  continues. 
It  the  local  market  is  not  big  enough  and  if  the  Canadian  and  Euro- 
pean markets,  which  are  now  being  sought,  can  not  take  all  the  prod- 
uct of  the  present  and  future,  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of 
large  and  small  Cuban  orange  groves  at  least  must  languish,  and 
those  who  have  put  their  time  and  money  into  such  an  endeavor  must 
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consider  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  and  misrepresentation.  Many 
are  reaching  that  conclusion,  many  have  realized  it  already,  and 
many  may  come  to  it  in  time,  despite  their  present  hope  of  success. 
It  is  certain  that  in  anticipation  many  groves  are  bemg  neglected 
and  the  sale  of  land  for  such  purposes  ijs  growing  somewhat  more 
difficult. 

The  gravity  of  this  statement  as  to  the  financial  outcome  of  Cuban 
orange  production  for  foreign  markets,  and  especially  for  those  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  present 
*  acreage  of  citrus  groves  in  Cuba  is  estimated  at  over  20,000,  and  that 
strenuous  effort  is  being  made  by  the  land  c(»npanies  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings.  The  literature  being  distributea  is  generallv  highlv 
colored,  containing  carelessly  prepared  statements  as  to  possible  prof- 
its, the  conditions  of  life,  and  to  nearly  all  other  matters  which  enter 
into  the  question.  That  there  has  been  success  in  inducing  coloniza- 
tion and  investment  is  evidenced  by  the  acreage  already  planted 
and  by  the  inquiries  of  those  who  are  seeking  a  supposed  easy  way  of 
makinj^  a  good  income.  These  investors  in  orange  groves  are  almost 
exclusively  Americans  and  Canadians.  No  other  nationalities  ap- 
parently nave  been  attracted. 

It  is  openly  stated  that  much  of  the  land  now  planted  with  orange 
trees  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  many  reasons,  chief  among  which  is 
the  depth  of  the  soil.  A  great  deal  could  be  communicated  as  to  these 
adverse  conditions,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  shipment  and  the 
market  price,  but  the  intent  of  this  is  simply  to  state  the  present  final 
analysis  so  that  everyone  can  judge  for  himself  whether  there  is 
promise  in  the  business. 

MILK  TRADE. 

GERMANY. 

LARGE   CONCERNS   PASTEURIZE    MILK — ^BOTTLES   NOT   ALWAYS   STERILIZED. 

Consul-General  A.  M.  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  methods  of  handling  milk  for  retail  purposes  by  the 
dealers  in  the  German  capital : 

In  Berlin  the  sale  of  milk  in  bottles  at  retail  constitutes  an  in- 
significant part  of  the  total  quantity  sold.  The  usual  custom  of  a 
German  family  is  to  buy  its  supply  in  bulk  in  1  liter  (1.0567 
quarts^  or  half  liter  quantities.  The  amount  of  milk  which  is  put 
upon  tne  market  in  a  sterilized  condition — that  is,  milk  which  has  been 
heated  up  to  90°  centigrade — is  very  small.  In  the  establishment  of 
C.  BoUe,  Alt  Moabit  98  to  103,  Berlin,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  31,700  gjallons  are  handled  daily, 
of  which  only  a  few  hundred  liters  are  sterilized ;  the  rest,  with  but 
a  small  exception,  is  pasteurized  by  a  special  process.  In  this  process 
the  milk  is  not  heated  above  60°  centigrade.  The  only  other  citj 
in  Germany  where  pasteurized  milk  is  sold  in  large  quantities  is 
Dresden,  where  the  dairv  of  Pfund  Brothers  places  about  6,600 
gallons  on  the  market  daily.  The  bottles  used  for  the  transportation 
of  the  milk'  are  only  in  a  few  cases  provided  with  paper  capsules ; 
generally  the  patent  wire-rubber  stoppers  are  employed. 

The  milk  trade  with  the  above  exceptions  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  small  dealers,  who  are  not  in  the  position  to  employ  expensive 
niachines  for  the  sterilization  and  automatic  filling  of  the  bottles.^ 
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In  the  BoUe  plant  bottles  are  filled  by  means  of  siphon  machines 
and  the  empty  bottles  are  sterilized  only  for  milk  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  children  at  a  model  plant  at  Marienhain,  near 
Kopenick. 

draper  capsules  were  used  by  BoUe  as  stoppers  for  several  years, 
but  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  trade  because  some  of  the 
consumers  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  their  use.  The 
consumers  regarded  the  paper  stopper  as  not  of  sufficient  security  for 
the  unadulterated  condition  of  the  milk.  The  patent  rubber  stoppers 
used  are  sealed  and  afford  the  public  the  required  guarantee.  [A 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  BoUe  concern,  which  contains  a  description 
of  the  plant  and  the  methods  used  in  handling  milk,  may  be  con- 
sulted at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


CHINA. 

SALE  BEING  EXTENDED  AMONG  PEOPLE — AMERICAN  TRADE  DECLINE. 

Vice-C!onsul  Willard  B.  Hull,  of  Canton,  writes  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  canned  milk  in  southern  China  and  that  the 
German  and  Swiss  products  are  becoming  keen  rivals  for  the  trade 
which  was  at  one  time  almost  entirely  American.  His  trade  review 
will  therefore  be  of  interest : 

The  consumption  of  canned  milk  among  the  Chinese  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  many  of  the  stores  now  handling  these  prepared  milks 
report  that  large  quantities  of  the  various  brands  are  oeing  taken  by 
the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  never  used  any  great  quantities  of 
milk,  as  they  usually  allow  the  calf  to  take  all  uie  milk  for  its  nour- 
ishment, in  order  to  later  have  another  animal,  and  fearing  that  the 
calf  will  die  if  deprived  of  any  jjart  of  the  milk.  No  dairy  farms 
exist  except  in  the  various  foreign  settlements  and  colonies.  In 
fact,  among  the  Chinese  fresh  milk  is  practically  never  used,  owing 
to  its  scarcity.  There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  when  once 
the  use  of  it  becomes  general  the  manufacturers  of  the  canned 
product  should  find  a  large  market  in  this  country. 

The  business  in  canned  milk  in  China  is  one  of  considerable  size. 
During  1906  there  was  imported  into  this  country  225,559  dozen  of 
tins  of  milk,  valued  at  $248,877  United  States  curren^,  which  in- 
creased to  257,300  dozens,  valued  at  $262,575,  in  1907.  The  importa- 
tions during  1907  came  principally  from  the  following  countries : 

Dozens.  I  Dozens. 

United  States 52,696     Netherlands 12,674 

Hongkong 90,592     Italy 12.787 

Great  Britain 19,700  I  Japan 21,657 

Germany 29, 929  I  Canada 12, 140 

The  bulk  of  the  milk  imported  from  Hongkong  is  American  prod- 
uct. The  importations  into  Canton  during  1907  amount  to  34,023 
dozens  of  tins,  valued  at  $33,398.  [A  list  of  the  brands  of  condensed 
milk  on  the  Canton  market,  with  their  prices  and  by  whom  manufac- 
tured, is  filed  for  public  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

A  German  brand  of  natural  condensed  milk  has  been  in  the  market 
for  about  two  years,  and  finds  a  good  sale.  An  Anglo-Swiss  con- 
densed milk  is  growing  in  popularity  among  the  Chip^se,  and  large 
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qaantities  are  now  used  by  them.  This  brand  is  probably  the  great- 
est competitor  the  American  product  has.  It  has  oeen  in  the  market 
for  several  years,  and  by  continued  advertising  has  gained  a  good 
hold  on  the  market.  A  matter  worthy  of  note  regardmg  this  brand 
is  that  the  directions,  etc,  are  also  in  the  Chinese  language  on  the 
label  pasted  around  the  can. 

In  case  any  American  manufacturer  wishes  to  have  some  samples 
of  the  Grerman  or  Swiss  products  mentioned,  the  same  may  be  secured 
and  forwarded  from  here.         

[The  exportations  of  condensed  milk  from  the  United  States  to 
Chma  for  me  past  six  fiscal  years  shows  the  following  serious  decline : 

1903.  1904.     I      1905.  1906.  1907.  1908. 


ChineseEmpire $35,124       176,134     $332,245  1    $92,911  I  $101,116  I      $8,0344 


Hon^konif I      28,694        41,884 


128,463        28,560        12,209  I        379,15 


Total 1      58,818       118,018      460,708       121,461       113,326        126,179 


— B.  of  M.] 


TEA  AND  COFFEE. 
CHINA. 

THE    MAl^NER    OF    PREPABATION    FOR    MARKET    AND    SHIPMENT. 

Replying  to  a  letter  from  Pennsylvania  inquiring  about  curing 
Chinese  tea,  Consul-General  Charles  Denby,  of  Shanghai,  replies: 

Tea  is  not  placed  on  plates  for  drying  and  withering,  but  on  pro- 
tected bamboo  mats,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  wind  to  blow 
it  Green  tea  and  black  tea  are  prepared  quite  differently.  The  leaf 
of  the  green  tea,^  immediately  aner  picking,  is  partially  dried  in  the 
son  or  by  artificial  heat,  and  subsequently,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  tea 
man,  is  dried,  rolled,  and  colored  in  iron  pans  over  a  slow  charcoal 
fire.  Then  the  leaf  is  sifted  according  to  its  size  and  shape,  making 
such  grades  as  Gimpowder,  .Young  I^son,  and  Hyson,  as  known  in 
the  foreign  markets.  After  this  process  is  finished  it  is  put  into 
packages  or  chests,  weighing  between  60  and  70  pounds,  ready  for 
export. 

The  color  of  black  tea  is  due  in  no  way  to  coloring  matter,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  is  caused  by  the  withering  or  fermentation. 
Immediately  after  picking  it  is  slightly  withered  or  fermented  by 
being  placed  in  the  sun,  and  the  expertness  of  the  tea  man  is  shown 
in  his  being  able  to  know  just  when  to  stop  the  withering  or  fermenta- 
tion. After  this  the  leaf  is  rolled  in  bamboo  trays  and  fired  in  pans 
until  thoroughly  dry  and  ready  for  packing.  These  teas  are  packed 
in  diests  and  half-chests  for  export,  and  in  case  it  comes  from  the 
tea  man  in  smaller  packages,  it  is  repacked  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the 
purchaser.  Tea  chests  are  practically  all  made  in  the  same  manner — 
of  wood,  lead  lined,  and  when  reaay  for  export  are  wrapped  with 
coarse  Canton  mats. 

Both  tea  dust  and  common  grades  of  black  tea  are  made  in  the 
shape  of  bricks,  weighing  usually  between  1^  and  2  pounds.  All 
teas  in  this  shape  are  exported  to  Siberia  and  Mongolia  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  Sussia.    The  United  States  does  not  use  tea  in  thi$  form. 
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ARABIA. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AT  ADEN   DECLARES  EXPORTS  GENUINE. 

Vice-C!onsul  George  M.  Gordon,  of  Aden,  in  forwarding  copy  of  a 
letter  in  regard  to  Mocha  coffee,  comments : 

The  honorary  secretary  of  the  Aden  Chamber  of  Commerce,  un- 
der date  of  December  9,  addresses  this  consulate  regarding  a  state- 
ment which,  it  is  alleged,  was  made  recently  by  a  former  United 
States  Congressman  at  a  public  meeting  at  Omaha,  to  the  effect  that 
merchants  at  Aden  had  told  him  that  there  was  no  genuine  Arabian 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  that  the  coffee  they  re- 
ceived from  Arabia  was  Brazilian  coffee  shipped  to  Arabia  and  re- 
shipped  to  New  York.  This  statement  the  committee  of  the  Aden 
Chamber  of  Commerce  contradict.  I  am  asked  to  forward  the  letter 
for  publication,  as  unless  such  damaging  statements  are  refuted  the 
evil  effect  upon  the  coffee  trade  of  A<fen  might  be  most  serious.  The 
letter  reads: 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  chamber  that  a  former  United  States 
Congressman  recently  made  the  statement  at  a  pubUc  meeting  at  Omaha  that 
merchants  at  Aden  had  told  him  that  there  was  no  genuine  Arabian  coffee  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  that  the  coffee  which  they  received  from 
Arabia  was  Brazilian  coffee,  shipped  to  Arabia  and  reshipped  to  New  York. 

I  am  directed  by  my  committee  to  most  emphatically  contradict  the  above 
statement  The  coffee  exported  from  Aden  all  comes  from  the  Yemen  district  of 
Arabia  and  the  Harrar  district  of  Abyssinia,  and  was  formerly  exported  from 
Mocha.  It  now  finds  its  way  through  the  ports  of  Hodeldah  and  Aden.  This 
chamber  has  for  the  past  twenty-one  years  Jealously  guarded  the  reputation  of 
this  coffee,  which  forms  such  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of  the  port,  and  it 
is  an  absolute  untruth,  as  can  be  conclusively  proved  at  any  time  from  the  gov- 
ernment records  here,  that  any  other  kinds  of  coffee  are  brought  here;  conse- 
qu^itly  there  can  be  no  such  reexportation  as  is  alleged. 

EXPORTS   TO   UNITED   STATES. 

[In  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  through  the  American 
consulate  at  Aden  coffee  has  been  a  variable  factor.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1907,  the  amount  was  $471,602,  against  $261,104 
m  1906  and  $308,088  in  1905,  while  the  total  imports  of  coffee  into  the 
United  States  averages  over  $70,000,000  a  year.  The  total  shipments 
of  coffee  from  Aden  amount  to  about  $1,500,000  a  year.  The  total  de- 
clared exports  to  the  United  States  through  the  Aden  consulate  aggre- 
gated $2,967,431  in  the  fiscal  year  1907,  two-thirds  of  the  value  being 
skins,  while  ivory  figured  at  $102,028— B.  of  M.] 


MAURITIUS  PISTACHIO  INDUSTRY. 

rrS    EXTENSION    IN    ISLAND    CREATES    OPENING    FOR    MACHINERY. 

Consul  Samuel  C.  Heat,  of  Port  Louis,  renders  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  new  industry  on  the  island  of  Mauritius : 

An  organization  has  recently  been  perfected  for  planting  pistachio 
trees  and  manufacturing  pistachio-nut  oil  in  Mauritius.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  Pistacia  vera  tree  has  been  limited  practically  to 
Indian  growers,  but  the  new  company  appears  to  have  ample  capital 
for  extending  the  industry.  The  demand  for  the  oil  is  mcreasing, 
and  its  superiority  over  importations  from  India  and  China  consists 
in  its  retention  of  the  nutritive  element.  It  is  retailed  for  1  ruj>ee 
(33^  cents)  per  liter  (1.05  quarts)  and  is  purchased  in  large  quan- 
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tities  by  Europeans  as  an  approved  substitute  for  lard  and  inferior 
olive  oil. 

This  enterprise,  if  carried  forward  under  the  present  encoura^- 
ment  of  capital,  will  add  to  the  productivity  of  the  island  and  utilize 
lands  that  are  now  waste.  Should  the  pistachio  industry  become  as 
impof tant  commercially  as  its  promoters  hope,  there  will  follow  nec- 
essarily a  demand  for  American  machines  for  the  extraction  of  oil 
from  the  nut.  There  are  only  two  machines  for  this  purpose  on 
the  island.  They  are  French  make  and  are  declared  to  oe  very 
unsatisfactory. 

FLOUR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  CANADA  CONTROL.  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  Gtilveston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  regarding  the  flour  trade  of  South  Africa, 
Consul-Greneral  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information : 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  flour  into  South 
Africa  during  the  years  1907  and  1906: 


Imported  in  1907  via— 

Total  in 
1907. 

Imported  from— 

Cape 
Colony. 

Natal. 

DelagoR 

Bay  and 

Beirn. 

Total  in 
1906. 

Anstimlia 

Canada 

United  States 

Pounds. 
13,969,841 
12,800,296 
3,953,330 
2,069,878 

Pounds. 
86,584,621 
16,469,675 

6,975,647 
106,600 

Pounds. 
43,746.869 
9,460,130 
8,344,474 

Pounds. 
94,289,731 
38,720,000 
14,273,451 

2, 176, 473 

Pounds. 
95,887,102 
26,250.439 
39,969,068 

An^entina 

Total 

912,572 

82,782,839 

60,128,843 

56,550,478 

119,469,655 

163,019,181 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  heavy  falling  off  in  the  imports 
of  American  flour  in  1907  from  those  of  1906.  The  figures  for  1908 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  they  are  likely  to  show  a  further 
shrinkage  in  our  flour  trade.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  price  and 
conditions  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Australia.  As  little  North  American 
flour  as  possible  is  used  here,  although  its  superiority  is  conceded. 

The  opinions  of  merchants  here  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
question  are  that  with  lower  prices  Americans  could  control  the  mar- 
ket, but  they  doubt  the  ability  of  American  flour  men  to  land  their 
product  in  South  Africa  cheaper  than  the  Australian  product. 

One  difficulty  with  which  American  flour  has  to  contend  is  the 
limited  market  for  first-class  flours,  which  probably  could  not  handle 
a  full  cargo  at  a  time;  but  as  oil,  packing-house  products,  etc.,  find  a 
steadv  market  here,  steamers  could  be  filled  at  American  ports  with 
mixed  cargoes,  if  they  can  offer  cheaper  freights.  There  is  no  return 
cargo  for  steamers,  and  those  coming  here  from  North  American 
ports  return  via  Bombay  to  secure  cargoes.  [Samples  and  prices  of 
Australian  and  Canadian  flours  sold  at  Cape  Town  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

[The  statistical  returns  of  the  United  States  showing  the  direct 
exports  of  flour  to  British  Africa  during  the  calendar  years  1906, 
1907,  and  1908  are  as  foUows:  1906,  34,256,880  pounds,  wortl  ^    ^~ 
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966;  1907,  12,866,224  pounds,  valued  at  $293,602;  1908,  12,065,956 
pounds,  valued  at  $291,780.  British  Africa,  however,  includes  not 
only  British  South  Africa,  but  West  and  East  Africa. — B.  of  M.] 


GEORGIAN  BAY  GRAIN  RECEIPTS. 

STATISTICS  SHOW   LARGE  INCREASE  IN   SHIPMENTS  LAST  YEAR. 

According  to  Consul  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Owen  Sound,  the  annual 
statement  of  Canadian  grain  shipped  during  the  year  1908  from 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  shows  that  from  April  14  to  Decem- 
ber 12,  or  242  days  of  navigation,  68,194,300  bushels  were  transported, 
or  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  8,383,477  bushels.  The  con- 
sul continues : 

The  shipments  made  to  Greorgian  Bay  ports  were : 


Ti>- 

Wheat. 

1,106,760 
1,741,727 
7,040,513 
2,196,642 
1,004,181 
750,538 

Oats. 

Barley. 

98,970 

Total. 

Owen  Sound 

2.040,909 
108,122 

1,224,761 

364.608 

78,453 

113,771 

3,244.548 

Midland 

1,849,849 

TifBn 

174.862  1 
63.372  1 

8»  440, 136 

Depot  Harbor 

2,624,624 

Cofiing'wood 

1,082,628 

Meaford 

40,579  1 

904,883 

The  amount  shipped  to  United  States  ports  was,  wheat,  10,032,153 
bushels;  oats,  3,025,785  bushels;  barley^39,665  bushels;  flax,  277,576 
bushels.  Total,  19,875,179  bushels.  The  remainder  of  the  total 
amount  shipped  was  unloaded  at  Point  Edward,  Goderich,  Port  Col- 
borne,  Thorold,  Kingston,  Prescott,  and  Montreal. 
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TOBACCO. 

CULTURE  AND  TRADE. 
BELGIUM. 

SCHOOL  FOR  CIGAR  MAKING  IN  LIEGE 

The  following  information  concerning  the  school  for  teaching 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  Liege  is  furnished  by  Consul  H.  Abert 
Johnson,  of  that  city : 

Trade  schools  have  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  Belgium 
in  recent  years,  and  among  the  latest  innovations  in  this  line  may 
be  mentioned  a  school  for  cigar  making,  which  was  inaugurated 
here  on  July  20,  1908.  This  school  is  at  present  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  the  results  so  far  obtained  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  work  is  under  government  supervision,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
is  assisted  by  a  government  subsidy. 

Courses  in  practical  cigar  making  are  given  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  6.15  to  8.30  a.  m.,  and  on  Thursdays 
from  6.15  to  7.30  a.  m.  Besides  the  practical  instruction  in  cigar  mak- 
ing, lectures  are  given  on  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  pupils  on  some 
current  topic  of  the  day.  The  number  of  pupils  at  present  is  58, 
divided  as  follows:  Superior  class,  14  girls  and  11  boys;  inferior 
class,  19  girls  and  14  boys.  Fourteen  of  the  pupils  are  nonresidents 
of  this  conmiune. 

The  school  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  leading 
inanufacturers  of  cigars  in  Liege,  and  subordinate  to  him  are  three 
instructors,  one  for  9ie  highest  class  and  two  for  the  inferior  classes. 

Courses  in  technical  training  in  the  tobacco  industry  are  included 
in  the  programme  prescribed  oy  the  Government,  and  are  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  prtictical  teaching  of  cigar  making,  so  that  the 
theoretical  training  desirable  for  the  expert  cigar  maker  is  taught 
at  the  same  time  that  the  practical  part  of  the  trade  is  being  learned. 
For  instance,  the  instructor  in  giving  lessons  in  the  manner  of  cutting 
the  leaf  must  clearly  indicate  why  any  particular  method  is  adopted, 
and  explain  thoroughly  the  different  qualities  of  the  tobacco  leaf  util- 
ized in  the  trade.  To  this  end  the  management  of  the  school  has 
decided  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  lectures  on  educational 
subjects,  professional  hygiene,  etc.,  and,  to  add  to  the  interest  of  such 
lecturiss,  by  photographic  projections. 

In  the  superior  grade  me  pupils  are  exercised  in  producing  the 
finished  cigar.  At  the  start  tne  pupils  of  this  grade  made  the  fin- 
ished cigar  from  fillers  already  prepared  by  the  pupils  of  the  lower 
grades;  but,  in  consequence  oi  this  arrangement,  the  production  of 
cigars  was  rather  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  so  that  in  order 
to  comiteract  this  tendency  and  prevent  the  scnool  from  becoming  a 
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factor  in  the  cigar-making  industry  it  was  decided  that  each  pupil 
should  make  the  fillers  he  used  as  well  as  the  finished  cigar. 

This  method  was  also  more  satisfactory,  in  that  it  offered  better  op- 
portunities of  gaffing  the  work  of  each  pupil  from  the  initiatory 
steps  to  the  finished  product.  In  order  to  encourage  regular  at- 
tendance and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  pupils,  a  prize  or  2  cents  a  day 
was  offered  for  each  day  in  which  the  pupil  regularly  attended  the 
school.  

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

PUBLIC  SALES  OF  TOBACCO  AT  AMSTERDAM  AND  ROTTERDAM. 

Consul  Henry  H.  Morgan  furnishes  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment, showing  the  dates  on  which  public  sales  of  tobacco  will  take 
place  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  beginning  with  March  and 
extending  to  August,  1909 : 


Samples  shown  on — 


March  1,2, 3 

March  8,  9,  10 

March  15, 16, 17 . . . 
March  22,  23.  24  . . . 
March  29,30,31,... 

April  8, 6,6 

April  13,14,15 

April  19.20,21 


Mar.  4 
Mar.  11 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  7 
Apr.  16 
Apr.  22 

April  26,  27,28 i  Apr.  29 

May3,4,5 May    6 

May  10,11, 12 '  May  18 

May  17,18,19 i  May  21 

May24,25,26 1  May  27 

June  7, 8, 9... 
June  14, 15, 16 
June  21, 22. 23. 
June  28, 29, 30. 
July  5,6,7.... 
Tulyl2,13,14 


June  10 
June  17 
June  24 
July  1 
July  8 
July  15 
July  19,20,21 ,  July  22 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
.June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 


5    Java. 
12  I  Sumatra  and  Borneo 

19  I do 

26  I  Java 

2     Sumatra  and  Borneo , 

8   do 

17  Java 

23  I do 

30  I do 

7     Sumatra 

14  !  Sumatra  and  Borneo 

22   do 

28  1  Java 

11  I  Sumatra  and  Borneo 

18   do 

25  I  Java 

2    do 

9  I  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
16   do 

23  Java 


Place  of  sale. 


Amsterdam. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rotterdam. 
Amsterdam. 
Rotterdam. 
Amsterdam. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rotterdam. 
Amsterdam. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rotterdam. 


•   CANADA. 
PRODUCTION   IN   SOUTHWESTERN   ONTARIO. 

Consul  John  E.  Hamilton,  of  Cornwall,  reports  the  tobacco  crop 
of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario 
for  1908  as  very  good  and  predicts  a  still  larger  crop  for  1909.  The 
production  for  1908  amounted  to  2,393,777  pounds.  The  grades  pro- 
duced are  hurley  plug,  chewing  and  smoking,  and  binders  and  fillers 
for  cigars.  The  price  of  tobacco  on  January  28,  1909,  was  10  cents 
per  pound.  A  list  of  growers  furnished  by  Consul  Hamilton  is  cm 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  IVfonufactures. 


CUBA. 

VALUE  OF  TOBACCO  PRODUCED  AND  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  ISLAND. 

The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  an  article  in  the 
Western  Tobacco  Journal : 

The  total  value  of  the  Cuban  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  manu- 
factures in  1908  is  estimated  as  loUows:  Leaf  tobacco,  $18,354,420; 
cigars,  $12,275,041;  cigarettes,  $295,884;  cut  leaf,  $131,576;  total, 
$31,056,921,  an  increase  of  $2,402,012  as  compared  with  1907.    The 
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total  value  of  tobacco  consumed  for  domestic  purposes  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $11^64,385,  and  if  the  value  of  the  tobacco  used  on  the 
plantations  and  consumed  through  sources  which  are  not  officially 
recorded  by  the  Government  be  added  to  the  foregoing  it  will  bring 
the  actual  valuation  of  all  tobacco  produced  and  manufactured  in 
Cuba  to  at  least  $46,000,000. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures thereof  to  the  principal  countries  in  1907  and  1908 : 


Coantries. 


LEAP   TOBACCO. 


United  StatOT 

Qennany 

Spain 

AustraliA 

Argentina , 

Canada 

England 

Prance 

Belgium 

Chile 

Uniguav 

Holland 

Austria 

Venemiela 

Mexico 

All  other  countries. 


1907. 


[ 


1906. 


I' 


Countries. 


Pounds. 

18,697,944 

939.905 

370.644 

366,215 

186,014 

50,343 

28,954 

28,314 

6,204 

38,999 

2,297 

1.938 

1,199 

146,324 

12,582 

1,360,339 


Total I  21,238,215 

^^^**»-  I    Number. 

England '  56,699,274 

UnitedSlates 61,869,131 


-i'..fh-.)i.783 

.■.-;:  775 
■CF-.;i99 
TL]  ^:ie2 
1'i.s91 
h;:.  '34 

I'.L.-'OO 

!  ir.s5i 

■:|-.,.'«9 
■■.\  S90 
;'.;.i64 
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CIGARS— continued. 


Germany 

France 

Canada 

Australia 

Spain 

Arsrentina 

Chile 

Austria 

All  other  countries . 


Total. 


CIOARBTTE8. 


39,771,818 


Number. 

70,677.528 

47,669,742 


Colombia 

Panama 

I  Mexico 

Dutch  West  Indies.. 

Canary  Islands 

All  other  countries . 


1907. 


1908. 


Number. 
24, 183, 131 
11,418,782 
7,084,020 
6,906.(M2 
5,548,895 
3,893,745 
2.636,963 
1,151,815 
7,676,121 


186,428,607  |  188.846,784 


Packages. 
2,764,735 
4,2^,152 
1,427,412 
1,812,350 
883,941 
5,332,614 


Packages. 
3,634,217 
1,160,267 
1,061,343 
1,001,350 
583,969 
2,761,750 


Total 16,505,104  1     10,202,896 


Cut  leaf  tobacco  was  exported  in  1908  to  the  amount  of  353,010 
pounds,  as  compared -with  245,643  in  1907.  The  best  market  for  cut 
IS  the  United  States,  which  took  80,817  in  1908,  followed  by  French 
Africa,  Colombia,  and  England. 

CIENPUBGOS. 
COST  OP  LABOR  AND  BQUIPMBNT  IN   RlJLATION   TO  PINAL  RETURNS. 

Consul  Max  J.  Baehr,  of  Cienfuegos,  made  investigations  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  production  of  tobacco  in  Cuba.  This  was  difficult  to 
procure,  and  his  deductions,  he  states,  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
showing  the  average  cost    The  report  follows : 

Taking  1  acre  of  land  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Clara  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  tobacco  follows  : 

For  the  preparation  of  safficlent  ground  to  produce  enough  young  plants  for  1  acre 

of  land $1.'J 

For  their  cultivation,   weeding,  and   watering 10 

ror  prf^partn^  the  »oll  of  1  acre  of  lanil  frr  the  reception  of  the  young  plants 14 

For  thf  |*tQntln;i  i>f   the   youQj!;   phiuts 5 

Tlih  bj,Mjr4?  is  b««od  tjn  the  fa<:t  ihiit   1   paan  can  plant  2,400  plants  per  day,  that 

1  fieri'  tJike*   ll-V.MJO  plautff.   Hidh  tio* w-^^iuting  employment  of  5  men  in  order  to 

plaor  this  qiiiintlry  Ir  one  dnj*  nt  iln^  nire  of  $1  per  day. 
After  rjje  plAutLQg,   tin?  weedtnf?  and   [M;Jh^ation  of  1  acre  up  to  the  cutting  time 

come*   fi 


For  cuttJUK-  thi[^  tobucco  crop  of   1   aero   .    

Ripi»liif<d  OS  folUjww:  Aw  ticr^  of  Ian*!  U  supposed  to  yield  under  ordinary  condl- 
tlout  'VH>  c\i\en^  Of  polpH  fruni  whkh  the  robacco  leaf  is  hung,  and  to  till  each  pole 
coiEtt)!  Irt  f«mt^  labor. 

Niiw  riu*  rohrti^f*  u  ready  for  tJu*  (ir'>Sin;  house,  and  after  being  cured  awaits  the 
fin                of  !^oli-r  tlti]^,  heik(llne«  hunilllnL:,  and  baling. 
Thes              :jPM  Hr»oiilil  yield  under  ordliuiry  conditions  6  bales  of  150  pounds  each; 
thcj  ...    ,,raiK»cl.  ^ek»cu*il*  htindled*  uii'i  inled  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  bale,  or 


50 
30 


Total   cost  of  labor- 


60 

182 


Thus  it  is  shown  that  1  acre  of  land  can  produce  900  pounds  of 
tobacco  at  the  cost  of  $182  for  labor,  or  20.22  cents  Spanish  silver,  £er 
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pound.     It   will  also  bo  interesting  to  know  the  total  cost  of  pi*o- 
duetion,  fiv  which  purpose  the  followin<jr  items  should  be  added: 

Labor     _      _      _      _    .  ._    .    __    ?182.  (H) 

1.  The  cujes  or  poles.  300.  at  $4  \ier  hundred 12.00 

2.  Tlie  cost  of  the  drying  house 50.00. 

Total -__    __    62.00 

As  this  house  and  the  poles  are  calculated  to  last  four  crops,  only  one-fourth 

of  the  fijrures  can  l)e  taken  Into  consideration,  or _      l."*.  50 

:i.  The  cost  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  the  necessary  implements  for  cultivation,  at 
the  rate  of  usefulness  for  four  years  : 

1   yoke  of  KfM>d   oxen $100.00 

Implements    for    cultivation 20.00 

Total     -    --    ---    .--      120.  OO 

One-fourth     _--    30.00 

4.  Cost  of  seed  for  raisin;;  younj;  plants 3.00 

Total   cost   «if  production    _      __    _      -. 230.50 

OB8F3VATION8, 

A  Spanish  silver  dolljir  is  worth  SO  cents  TnittHl  States  enrrency  at  the  pres- 
ent rate. 

The  present  market  price  for  gootl  light  tobacco  is  $70  Spanish  gold,  and  If  It 
is  of  heavy  material,  or  what  is  called  "  tobaco  de  partido/*  $50  i)er  bale,  so 
that  for  the  sake  of  calculation  the  medium  price  of  $00  i>er  bale  should  be  taken. 

Time  occupied  in  the  production  of  tobacco  from  setnl  to  bale,  six  months. 

These  figures  represent  the  total  cost  of  production  of  tobacco  on 
1  acre  of  land — 900  pounds  of  tobacco  at  a  cost  of  $230.50  Spanish 
.silver,  or  25.61  cents  per  pound. 

CULXrVATING  TOBACCO  IN    THE  SANTA   CLARA  DISTRICT. 

Consul  Baehr,  of  Cienfuegos,  also  transmits  the  following  in- 
formation, furnished  by  Mr.  John  R.  Stanley,  qf  Maniearagua,  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Santa  Clara  district : 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara  Is  almost  whoUy 
done  on  the  share  system,  especiaUy  on  the  large  plantations,  as  it  has  been 
found  Impossible  to  do  the  work  on  the  wage  plan.  The  best  results  are  had 
from  the  workmen  giving  to  the  owner  of  the  plantation  one-third  of  the  crop, 
Under  this  plan  the  owner  has  to  supply  the  men  with  land,  living  house, 
tobacco-curing  house,  tobacco  poles,  oxen,  plows,  etc.,  and  all  tools  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  A  certain  amount  of  money  or  groceries  is 
advanced  to  the  workmen,  which  is  charged  up  against  their  two-thirds  share 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  when  the  tobacco  is  sold.  Two  or  more  men  work 
together,  and  each  man  cultivates  about  4  acres  of  tobacco,  or  about  30,000 
plants,  which  in  an  ordinary  year  should  yield  3,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  This 
varies  according  to  the  year,  but  these  figures  are  a  good  average.  Work  com- 
mences about  October  1  and  continues  to  May  1,  a  period  of  seven  months. 

Using  3,000  pounds  as  an  average  crop  for  one  man,  and  12^  cents  a  pound 
as  an  average  price,  the  value  of  the  crop  would  be  $375.  Deducting  the  one- 
third  for  the  owner  of  the  plantation,  would  leave  for  the  workman  $250  for 
seven  months'  work,  or  nearly  $36  per  month.  In  addition  to  tobacco  the  work- 
man may  plant  vegetables,  and  if  a  thrifty  man  can  almost  feed  his  family 
from  the  extra  land  he  is  allowed  to  cultivate,  salt,  sugar,  coflfee,  and  clothing 
being  about  all  he  will  require  from  the  store.  During  the  other  five  months 
he  may  work  in  the  baling  house  sorting  the  tobacco,  where  he  may  earn  $1.25 
to  $1.50  a  day,  but  the  most  of  these  **  vegeros,*'  as  the  tobacco  growers  are 
called,  prefer  to  work  around  the  home,  planting  corn,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  pre- 
paring seed  beds  for  the  forthcoming  tobacco  crop. 

The  cost  of  a  living  house  on  these  plantations,  if  made  of  grass  and  yagua, 
is  about  $75 ;  a  tobacco  house  of  the  same  material,  for  curing  the  tobacco  raised 
by  two  men,  costs  $300 ;  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  will  prepare  land  for  two  m«i 
will  come  to  $125;  poles  for  drying  the  tobacco  for  two  men,  $75;  plows  and 
other  necessary  tools,  about  $15;  land  necessary  for  two  men,  at  current  rate, 
is  worth  about  $150. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  owner  has  expended  $740  and  receives 
$250,  or  about  84  per  cent  on  his  Investment.  The  odds  against  this  investment 
are  that  the  houses  are  of  such  perishable  material  and  the  lumber  used  subject 
to  tropical  conditions  that  the  depreciation  in  value  may  be  estimated  at  2<) 
per  cent  per  year,  thus  leaving  about,  say,  15  per  cent  as  the  net  Interest  on  the 
invested  capital. 

These  figures  are  correct  under  normal  conditions,  but  should  the  year  be 
very  dry  or  too  wet  the  above  shown  profit  might  be  reversed  to  a  like  amount 
of  loss. 

BEST  CROP  FOR  POOR  FARMERS. 

Mr.  James  F.  Johnson,  of  La  Moya,  writes  as  follows  to  C!onsul 
Baehr : 

Notwithstanding  the  negative  result  as  a  money  producer  for  the  investor 
depending  on  hired  help,  tobacco  Is  the  best  paying  crop  for  the  poor  farmer 
with  a  large  family,  for  all  the  women  and  children  over  6  years  of  age  can 
help  to  advantage  with  the  crop,  for  outside  the  actual  planting  and  cultivating 
the  work  is  light,  consisting  of  keeping  the  worms  and  birds  oflf  the  plants  while 
they  are  growing,  and  one  man  with  the  help  of  two  boys  between  11  and  14 
years  will  harvest  double  the  tobacco  that  he  could  if  working  alone.  Child 
labor  is  not  on  the  market  here  and  is  only  utilized  by  the  parents  under  their 
supervision.  

VENEZUELA. 
ABOLITION  OP  THE  CIGARETTE  MONOPOLY. 

Ck)nsular  Agent  John  Brewer,  of  Caracas,  in  charge  of  the  archives 
of  the  American  legation,  reports  that  the  cigarette  monopoly  in 
Venezuela  has  been  abolished  by  executive  decree,  and  that  it  was 
unofficially  reported  that  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  decree  the  Gov- 
ernment had  purchased  all  the  property  and  rights  of  the  national 
cigarette  factory,  which  had  controlled  this  industry.  This  decree 
is  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  permitting,  as  it  will,  the  opening  of 
many  small  factories  throughout  the  Republic  and  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes  by  private  individuals. 


PARAGUAY. 
TOBACOO  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Consul  Edward  J.  Norton,  of  Asuncion,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  tobacco  industry  of  Paraguay  and  the 
eflforts  being  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  product : 

Tobacco  is  the  chief  agricultural  product,  in  fact,  almost  the  only 
agricultural  product  (fruits  excepted)  exported  from  Paraguay  at 
present.  As  tobacco  is  one  of  the  important  crops  of  the  country, 
m  spite  of  the  inferior  quality  of  leaf  grown,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
few  soil  products  of  Paraguay  for  which  apparently  there  is  a  future. 
There  are  no  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  produced, 
but  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  quantity  at  6,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  of  which  one-half  is  exported,  the  remainder  being 
consumed  in  the  country. 

Paraguayan  tobacco  is  ^aded  into  seven  classes,  the  small,  fine, 
mild  leaf  called  "  pito  "  being  largely  exported  to  Europe,  while  the 
"para,"  a  coarse,  strong  grade  is  in  demand  for  local  consumption 
and  for  shipment  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The  intermediate 
grades  are  consumed  locally. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  large  tobacco  plantation  in  Paraguay.  The 
leaf  is  grown  on  small  scattered  patches  of  land,  and  mmjh  of  the 
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cultivation  it  gets  is  the  work  of  women  and  children.  The  tendency 
among  the  growers  is  to  produce  quantity,  giving  no  thought  to  the 
quality  of  the  leaf. 

EFFORTS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PRODUCT. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  and  secure  better 

E rices  in  Europe,  the  Agricultural  Bank,  a  government  institution, 
as  been  for  some  time  distributing  selected  seed  among  the  planters. 
For  the  purpose  of  instructing,  the  erowers  in  the  proper  methods  of 
curing,  and  also  to  relieve  the  smallplanter  of  expense,  the  bank  has 
constructed  drying  sheds  in  several  districts. 

Many  difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome,  but  some  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  is  noted,  although  growers  are  slow  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  finer  and  milder  leaf. 

As  the  planters  have  been  for  many  years  entirely  dependent  upon 
local  commission  and  exporting  houses  for  the  sale  of  their  product, 
the  Agricultural  Bank  was  authorized  in  April  last  to  purchase 
tobacco  in  open  market  at  published  fixed  prices.  The  prices  paid 
by  the  bank  range  from  ^12  to  1*^6  per  25  pounds  of  tobacco.  As 
the  rate  of  exchange  has  steadily  risen,  the  grower  receives  to-day 
about  the  equivalent  of  80  cents  gold  for  25  pounds  of  the  "  pito," 
which  goes  to  Europe,  and  about  $1.73  cents  gold  per  25  pounds  of 
the  strong",  heavy  grade.  At  3  cents  gold  per  pound  for  the  lowest 
grade,  which  constitutes  over  one-third  of  the  entire  crop,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  planter  does  not  make  much  money  out  of  his  tobacco. 

FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  PARAGUAYAN  TOBACCO. 

The  foreim  demand  for  Paraguayan  tobacco  is  confined  to  a  few 
markets  and  the  leaf  brings  a  very"  low  price,  consequently  the  in- 
dustry is  showing  but  little  development.  The  tobacco  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  nicotine,  due  in  a  measure  to  improper  cultivation 
and  to  careless  methods  in  curing,  and  for  this  reason  the  lightest  leaf, 
and  the  cheapest  in  the  local  market,  the  "  pito,"  is  the  only  grade 
that  finds  a  market  in  Europe.  Both  in  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay- 
an markets  the  tobacco  from  Paraguajr  finds  strong  competition  in 
the  Brazilian  product,  but  the  low  prices  of  the  former  insures  a 
steady  movement  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop. 

In  1905, 1906,  and  1907  Paraguay  shipped  1,535,733  and  727  metric 
tons,  respectively,  to  Bremen.  During  the  past  sixteen  years  prices 
have  averaged  between  5*  and  7^  cents  gola  per  1.1  pounds  in  that 
market.  Since  1904  the  shipments  to  Bremen  have  fallen  off,  partly 
due  to  crop  failures  caused  by  drought  and  the  ravages  of  locusts,  and 
in  1907  only  7,084  bales  of  22  pounds  each  were  sent  thither,  the  leaf 
selling  at  7^  to  8^  cents  gold  per  1.1  pounds.  The  Paraguayan  con- 
sul-general at  Bremen  reports  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Para- 
guayan tobacco  is  reexported  from  that  port,  some  of  this  coming 
back  to  Argentina. 

A  few  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  develop  markets  for  Para- 
guayan tobacco  in  France  and  Italy.  One  order  at  least  was  placed 
by  the  French  Government,  but  the  leaf  has  not  found  much  favor 
with  French  smokers.  In  1906-7  Paraguay  exported  308,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  Italy,  and  an  average  price  of  $6.78  per  hundred  was 
realized. 

Paraguayan  cigars  are  gaining  a  foothold  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo,  as  high  prices  are  charged  in  those  cities  for  Brazilian 
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and  Habana  cigars.  A  trial  order  for  native  cigars  has  just  been 
shipped  to  Chue,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  develop  this 
branch  of  industry. 

liOCAL  CONSUMPTION — OPPORTUNPTY  FOR  AMERICAN  CAPITAL. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  tobacco  is  consumed  locally.  In  Fara- 
way everybody  smokes.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
IS  nevertheless  carried  on  in  rather  limited  fashion,  there  bein^  but 
one  cigar  factory  whose  product  is  of  good  quality  and  attractively 
packed.  Cigars  made  or  the  native  leaf  are  extremely  cheap.  The 
cigarettes  are  of  inferior  quality  and  poorly  made,  so  that  cigarettes 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  imported  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
certain  class  of  smokers.  Several  brands  of  English  cigarettes  are 
imported,  but  the  demand  for  these,  as  well  as  for  Turkish,  Kussian, 
and  Egyptian  cigarettes,  is  very  limited.  Some  pipe  tobacco  is  im- 
portedTbut  the  sales  are  insignificant. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  here  for  American  capital  in 
developing  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  for  export  and  for  home  con- 
sumption. Lack  of  capital  and  of  modem  business  methods  are  now 
holdmg  back  an  industry,  which,  under  proper  conditions,  is  capable 
of  ^"eat  expansion. 

Tile  duties  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  imported  into  Para- 
guay are  very  heavy,  the  tariff  showing  an  average  duty  of  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  

NORTH  BORNEO. 
EUROPEANS   RECLAIMING   THE   JUNGLE   LAliDS   WITH    COOLIE   LABOR. 

Consul  Orlando  H.  Baker,  of  Sandakan,  writes  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  North  Borneo  are  especially  suited  to  produce  tobacco  of 
the  best  quality,  but  to  insure  good  results  great  care  and  skill  must 
be  exercised  in  planting,  cultivating,  and  curing.  He  continues  as 
follows: 

There  are  only  10  estates,  employing  about  4,000  Chinese  coolies,  in 
the  whole  of  north  Borneo  devoted  to  tobacco.  The  cultivation  began 
about  the  year  1888,  at  which  time  the  export  was  1,400  bales,  of  177 
pounds  each.  In  1906,  18,281  bales  were  exported  and  16,074  bales 
in  1907,  a  decrease  of  2,207  bales,  partly  caused  by  the  unfavorable 
season.  The  natives  and  Chinese  marketed  nearly  double  as  much 
in  1907  as  in  1906,  showing  that  the  decrease  in  estate  production  must 
have  had  other  causes  than  bad  weather. 

The  lands  of  the  tobacco  estates  were  ori^ally  dense  woods,  or 
what  is  known  as  "  jungles,"  being  so  dense  in  underbrush  as  to  be . 
almost  impenetrable.    Before  the  land  can  be  cultivated  trees  and 
bru^  must  be  cut,  roots  dug  out,  and  all  burned.    The  ashes  thus 
obtained  go  to  make  a  soil  suitable  for  tobacco  growing. 

So  exhausting  is  tobacco  to  the  soil  that  after  one  crop  has  been 
gathered  from  a  field  it  is  of  no  further  use  until  after  a  rest  of  seven 
years.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  clearing  the  jungle  for  new  ground 
is  a  never-ending  labor  on  a  tobacco  estate.  [This  should  provide  an 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  American  stump  and  tree  pullers. — 
B.ofM.] 

It  is  the  practice  not  to  plant  this  land  with  any  other  crops,  but  to 
let  it  lie  fallow  for  seven  years,  after  which  it  may  again  be  used  for 
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tobacco.  While  dijgging  up  the  roots  the  whole  field  is  dug  over  and 
prepared  for  planting,  miile  this  tuming  over  of  soil  is  going  on  a 
force  of  coolies  is  set  to  preparing  beds  3  feet  broad  and  18  feet  long 
and  planting  them  with  tobacco  seed.  These  beds  must  be  carefully 
watered  twice  a  day  and  shaded  from  the  scorching  sun.  After  six 
or  seven  weeks  the  plants  are  up  and  ready  to  be  transplanted.  Rows 
are  made  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other  about  3  feet  apart. 
In  these  rows,  18  inches  apart,  the  young  seedlings  are  set  out,  and 
every  one  is  shaded  from  tne  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  small  plank. 
This  shading  must  continue  till  the  plant  is  well  rooted  in  its  new 
home.  In  about  ten  days  the  plank  is  taken  away  and  the  earth  is 
heaped  up  on  each  side  of  the  stalk,  making  a  ridge  about  6  inches 
high. 

If  any  of  the  plants  seem  to  be  weak,  stronger  ones  displace  them. 
The  growth  now  depends  upon  the  amount  of  rain;  the  plants  de- 
velop best  under  moderate  aiid  frequent  showers.  After  eight  or 
nine  weeks  of  hot,  rainy  weather  the  stalks  have  reached  maturity. 

HARVESTING,  CURING,  AND  PACKING  CROP  FOR  MARKET. 

To  insure  perfect  leaves,  grubs  or  worms  must  be  kept  away  and 
the  stalks  well  pruned  of  suckers.  When  the  stalks  have  come  to 
maturity,  they  are  about  6  feet  high.  The  flower  is  pulled  off  and 
the  lower  leaves  stripped,  strung  upon  threads  in  bunches  of  50  leaves, 
ana  hunff  in  a  shed  to  dry.  After  three  or  four  weeks  these  bunches 
are  pilea  at  the  fermenting  shed  in  heaps  measuring  about  6  feet  broad, 
10  feet  long,  and  3  feet  high,  containing  1,000  pounds.  After  fer- 
mentation has  begun  the  bundles  are  joined  together  in  twos;  then 
these  aie  again  combined.  This  is  done  to  secure  uniform  heat  and 
fermentation.  The  fermentation  continues  until  the  mass  records 
140^  or  147^  F. 

After  the  stalk  has  been  topped  of  its  flower  it  takes  the  upper 
leaves  about  two  weeks  to  mature.  Then  the  stalk,  with  its  leaves 
on,  is  cut  and  hung  up  in  the  drying  shed.  When  sufficiently  dry, 
the  leaves  are  strippea  from  the  staDc  and  bundled  and  treated  as 
above  described  and  the  stalks  thrown  away.  After  due  fermenta- 
tion the  bundles  are  opened  and  sorted  leaf  by  leaf  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced coolies,  under  the  eyes  of  the  manager  and  trained  assistants. 
First,  the  leaves  are  sortea  according  to  quality,  indicated  by  the 
color,  as  fair,  brown,  dark  spotted,  or  perfect;  in  all,  about  20 
shades  of  color.  After  this  the  leaves  are  sorted  according  to  length. 
First,  from  12  inches  and  over;  second,  from  9  to  12  indies;  third, 
from  6  to  9  inches ;  fourth,  all  under  6  inches. 

After  the  leaves  have  been  sorted,  bundles  of  25  leaves  are  made 
and  taken  to  the  receiving  room,  where  they  are  again  inspected  by 
the  most  expert  coolies  to  oe  found,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Euro- 
pean expert.  If  any  are  found  to  be  badly  sorted,  the  bundle  is 
returned  to  the  coolie  who  sorted  it  for  correction.  All  the  accepted 
bundles  are  then  packed  by  pressure  into  bales  of  177  pounds  each 
and  marked  ready  for  shipping. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 
CANADA. 

FUR  FARMS  ADVOCATED  TO  PRESERVE  LUMBER  LANDS. 

Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  of  Kingston,  reports  that  leading  advo- 
cates of  the  conservation  of  forests  in  Canada  are  favoring  the 
establishment  of  fur  farms  as  a  means  of  utilizing  the  large  tracts 
of  timber  lands  in  the  north.    The  consul  continues : 

As  game  preserves,  it  is  claimed  that  the  northern  regions  and 
forests  of  Canada  furnish  the  finest  fur-bearing  animals  in  the 
world,  the  ^eater  portion  of  these  pelts  going  to  American  and 
Canadian  cities.  In  a  commercial  sense  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  derived  from  this  source  of  Canadian  wealth  is 
likely  to  be  curtailed  unless  some  preventive  is  found  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  wanton  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  many 
fur-bearing  animals  protected  therein. 

In  1905  the  value  of  dressed  and  undressed  furs  exported  from 
Canada  was  $2,380,583,  while  the  total  value  exported  for  the  five 
years  from  1901  to  1905  was  $10,369,748.  The  total  value  of  lumber 
exported  in  1905  was  $27,939,973.  These  figures  show  to  what  im- 
mense proportions  these  productions  have  arrived  and  how  necessary 
is  their  preservation. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  properly  protected  the  forests  will  be  more 
prolific  than  at  present  in  fur-bearing  animals,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  animal  protection  or  restraint  the  revenue  from  these 
sources-will  be  considerably  increased.  The  protection  of  the  forests 
means  the  increase  or  preservation  of  the  fur  trade.  Great  fur  farms 
could  be  set  aside  as  reservations,  where  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  animals  could  be  in  a  measure  prevented,  and  if  these  farms  were 
opened  alternately  after  a  period  of  rest  or  restriction,  the  question  of 
fur  supply  would  take  care  of  itself. 

In  Uiis  district  the  land  has  been  denuded  of  timber  to  a  great 
extent  and  the  fur  trade  has  suffered  accordingly.  In  1908  the  value 
of  fur  skins  exported  from  Kingston  amounted  to  $2,737,  while  in 
1907  the  value  was  $4,571,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half.  At  this 
rate  the  exportation  will  entirely  cease  within  a  few  years. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
PRESERVATION   OF  BENGAL  FORESTS. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  the  movement  to  conserve  the  timber  resources  of 
India: 

The  destruction  of  forests  and  their  protection  and  preservation  is 
8  subject  of  world-wide  interest.    The  forest  departmentvof  Bengal 
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recently  published  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  management  and  preservation  of  Indian  forests  whicn  is  rather 
unique  and  interesting;.  The  following  r^sum^  of  the  report  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  it,  and  will  show  that  the  British  India  government  is 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  report  says  that 
the  important  effects  of  the  conservation  of  forests  on  climatic  con- 
ditions are  now  generally  accepted.  The  relations  between  forest 
denudation  and  atmospheric  and  subsoil  moisture  and  the  possible 
ulterior  effects  of  changed  conditions  in  producing  sudden  floods  and 
severe  droughts  more  and  more  urgently  call  for  consideration. 

There  is  mcreasing  reason  to  connect  the  high  floods  in  the  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  with  the  denudation  of  the 
hills  of  that  country  and  of  Orissa.  The  whole  question  is  receiving 
the  careful  attention  of  the  government.  The  recent  agitation  against 
the  denudation  of  forests  in  the  Darjeeling  and  surrounding  districts 
will  in  the  future  receive  more  consideration,  and  the  tea  planters  of 
Darjeeling  may  now  expect  that  their  labors  in  saving  the  forests  will 
be  backed  up  by  government. 

DESTRUCTION   BY  TIRE. 

Fire  protection  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the 
forest  (department  has  to  deal,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many 
factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  year  1907 
was  the  most  unfavorable  experienced  during  the  past  decade.  The 
early  cessation  of  the  rains  and  the  absence  of  spring  showers  ren- 
dered the  work  of  fire  protection  exceptionally  difficult.  The  Singh- 
bhum  division  suffered  most,  nearly  45,000  acres,  or  9.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  under  protection,  being  burnt.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  some  of  the  nres  in  Singhbhum  were  of  incendiary  origin,  but  in 
no  case  was  any  proof  of  incendiarism  obtained.  Hill  tribes  subsist 
for  a  large  part  of  every  year,  and  especially  in  vears  of  scarcity,  on 
the  roots  and  fruits,  seeds,  ana  honey  which  the  lorests  supply.  It  is 
easy  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  the  work  of  fire  protection 
unaer  such  circumstances  involves.  Considering  the  character  of  the 
season,  the  lieutenant-ffovernor  is  of  opinion  that  the  forest  depart- 
ment is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  area 
actually  burnt.  This  was  a  little  short  of  60,000  acres,  whereas  in 
1898 — the  only  season  in  recent  years  which  was  equally  unfavor- 
able— the  area  burnt  in  the  Singhbhum  division  alone  amounted  to 
nearly  280,000  acres. 

DESTRUCTION   BY   ELEPHANTS. 

Only  forest  officers  realize  the  extent  of  damage  caused  to  forests  by 
wild  animals,  especially  wild  elephants.  These  huge  beasts  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  the  Teesta  division.  Most  of  the  transplants 
put  down  in  that  division  were  destroyed  by  these  animals;  and  the 
report  says :  ^*  It  is  possible,  as  the  conservator  suggests,  that  the  ele- 
phants are  not  worth  the  protection  they  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  conservator  should  further  consider  this  question  and,  if 
necessary,  address  the  government  upon  it.''  If  the  protection  is 
removed,  shikaris  (hunters)  will  soon  rid  the  Teesta  forests  of  its 
elephant  pests.  In  the  Sunderbans  forests  man-eating  tigers  were 
responsible  for  120  lives  and  an  indirect  revenue  which  the  conserva- 
tor roughly  estimates  at  over  $8,000.    The  usual  rewards  are  offered 
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for  the  destruction  of  tigers.  The  provincial  service  is  now  under  the 
ccmsideration  of  the  government.  The  reorMnization  of  the  subordi- 
nate staflf  was  sanctioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  will  lead 
to  a  continued  improvement  in  the  standard  of  work.  The  school  for 
foresters  and  deputy  rangers  at  Kurseong,  which  was  started  in  1907, 
has  been  a  distmct  success.  The  net  revenue  realized  in  1907  was 
$152430,  which  is,  however,  less  by  $10,000  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  

PRODUCTS  OF  EUCALYPTUS. 

VALUABLE  LEAVES  FROM  FOREST  TREES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Hobart,  treats  in  the  following  thor- 
ough report  the  extensive  use  to  which  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus 
tree  are  put  in  Tasmania : 

I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Port  Esperance,  about  50  miles  journey 
by  water  southwest  of  Hobart,  for  the  special  purpose  of  observing 
an  interesting  use  to  which  eucalyptus  leaves  are  being  put  in  the 
preparation  of  an  extract  for  the  prevention,  of  corrosion  and  encrus- 
tation of  boilers.  The  plant  at  Port  Esnerance  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  owneci  by  a  company  in  Liverpool, 
England,  and  its  product,  I  understand,  is  sold  at  profitable  prices 
to  leading  steamship  companies  engaged  in  trans-Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean service. 

There  are  many  plants  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  where 
eucalyptus  oil  is  distilled  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  there  is  said  to 
be  a  plant  in  New  South  Wales  where  acetic  acid  is  an  important  by- 
product in  the  distillation  of  the  oil ;  but  at  the  Port  Esperance  plant 
the  eucalyptus  oil  itself  is  considered  merely  a  by-product  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  more  valuable  extract  for  use  in  preventing  deteriora- 
tion of  boilers. 

ACnON  OF  EXTRACT — HANDLIlf  0  THE  LEAVES. 

This  extract  has  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  tar  when  pre- 
pared for  export  to  England.  It  is  shipped  with  no  more  liquid  m  it 
than  is  necessary  to  prevent  caking  in  the  casks  en  route,  it  being 
thinned,  however,  with  the  addition  of  water  on  its  arrival  at  Liver- 
pool The  extract  is  said  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  water  of  boilers 
and  cleanse  ihem  of  any  acid,  creasy  or  saline  matter,  forming  with 
such  deleterious  ingredients  a  hamuess  sediment  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  it  prevents  any  formation  of  crust  arOund  the  water  line. 

Four  tons  of  eucalyptus  leaves  wiU  produce  about  1  ton  of  the 
extract  for  boilers,  and  about  70  to  80  pounds  of  eucalyptus  oil.  This 
plant  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  forests  of  the  blue  gum 
(eucalyptus)  [which  are  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  Florida  and 
Gdifomia. — B.  of  M.]  Twigs  of  the  leaves  are  taken  off  the  trees 
irrespective  of  the  age  or  hei^t  of  the  tree,  except  that  too  old  trees 
are  not  preferred  owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of  woody 
matter.  They  are  placed  m  large  bags  and,  by  an  iron  hook  arrange- 
ment, are  slid  down  the  hillsides  along  telegraph  wire  especially 
strung  for  their  easy  transportation  to  the  mill.  The  leaves  are  for 
the  most  part  about  10  inches  long  and  from  1  inch  to  IJ  inches  wide. 
The  leaves  most  used  at  this  plant  are  taken  from  an  imde^brush  of 
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trees  in  "  bush  "  destroyed  by  fire  about  two  years  ago.  The  same 
trees  may  be  considered  good  for  another  crop  of  satisfactory  leaves 
in  about  three  years  after  the  first  leaves  have  gone  to  the  mill.  The 
leaves  are  poured  into  a  large  cauldron,  called  a  digester,  and  steam 
is  applied  for  four  hours.  During  this  steaming  the  acetic  acid  in  the 
leaves  passes  off  into  vapor,  the  eucalyptus  oil  is  carried  out  by  the 
steam  to  the  condenser,  the  waste  water  being  then  separated  by  use  of 
8  syphon. 

EXTRACTING  THE  OIL — ^IT8  MEDICINAL  USE. 

The  residuum  in  the  digester  is  then  subjected  to  steam  pressure,  by 
means  of  which  the  valuable  extract  is  obtained,  being  first,  however, 
boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  tar.  The  woody  matter,  which  is 
left  in  the  digester  after  the  oil  and  extract  have  been  taken  out,  is 
then  removed  and  burned  as  refuse.  It  is  curious  that  the  acetic  acid 
and  the  boiler  extract,  both  obtained  from  the  eucalyptus  leaves,  are 
exactly  opposite  in  their  effect  on  iron,  the  former  destroying  and 
the  latter  preserving  it.  In  order  to  prevent  the  digesters  being  eaten 
by  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  leaves,  they  are  painted  with 
tne  extract  before  the  leaves  are  put  in  and  the  steam  applied. 

Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  at  Port  Esperance  to 
ascertain  ii  varieties  of  eucalyptus  leaves,  other  than  the  blue  gums, 
could  be  used  for  the  production  of  both  boiler  extract  and  eucalyptus 
oil,  and  as  a  result  it  appears  that  practically  every  variety  of 
eucalyptus  leaf  will  furnish  the  boiler  extract,  but  that  the  best 
quality  of  eucalyptus  oil  by-product  is  obtained  from  the  blue  gum. 
The  stringy  bark  {Eucalyptus  obliqua)  contains  more  of  the  extract, 
but  less  of  the  oil  than  the  blue  gum. 

The  local  consumption  of  eucalyptus  oil  for  medicinal  purposes 
is  Quite  large.  It  is  a  favored  remedy  for  colds,  rheumatism,  asthma 
and  other  bronchial  affections,  skin  diseases,  toothache,  bums,  bruises, 
etc.  It  is  frequently  sprinkled  over  bedroom  floors  to  drive  away 
flies  and  mosquitoes.  It  is  perhaps  most  commonly  used  with  sugar, 
often  in  the  form  of  lozenges.  It  is  occasionally  taken  in  overdoses, 
and  I  have  heard  of  several  deaths  from  this  cause  in  Tasmania  quite 
recently.  The  exportation  of  the  oil  appears  small  compared  with 
the  local  use.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  last  year  from  Tasmania 
was  only  $4,560. 

A  LOCAL  VIEW  OP  OIL  TRADE— OTHER  USES  OF  TREE. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  British  Australasian  I  note  the  following: 
An  opportunity  for  Australia  seems  to  present  Itself  in  the  eucalyptus  oil 
trade,  If  only  a  little  more  energy  is  extended  in  pushing  it  The  supply,  of 
course,  is  almost  unlimited,  and  the  demand  may  be  much  extended,  even 
though  the  season  now  closing  has  been  rather  a  disappointing  one.  The 
weather,  on  which  so  much  dei)ends  for  the  trade,  has  been  of  the  right  sort, 
but  despite  the  ravages  of  influenza  the  oil  has  been  slow  of  sale,  and  an  ex- 
ceptional quantity  remains  in  dealers'  hands.  But  there  is  a  sale  for  euca- 
lyptus oil  all  through  the  year.  One  or  two  points  for  shippers  in  Australia 
are  worthy  of  mention.  Owing  to  the  use  of  inferior  tins,  in  which  oil  is  some- 
times sent  forward,  rust  is  set  up,  and  the  oil  has  to  be  "  treated  "  on  reaching 
London  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  fault.  The  best  way  is  to  put  the  oU  in 
cases  to  hold  two  cans  containing  25  pounds  of  oil  each.  The  home  trade  does 
not  care  for  the  use  of  drums  in  any  shai>e ;  it  Is  noticeable  that  the  oil  which 
remains  unsold  the  longest  is  usually  packed  in  drums. 

There  are  some  other  uses  to  which  it  is  said  eucalyptus  can  be 
put,  although  there  has  as  yet  been  no  practical  demonstration  of 
such  uses  in  Tasmania.    An  illuminant  known  as  "  gum  gas  "  can  be 
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produced  from  the  leaves  and  is  said  to  give  a  bright  light.  A  local 
authority  has  estimated  that  10,000  feet  of  gas  can  be  obtained  from 
a  ton  of  leaves.  The  eucaljrptus  bark  is  said  to  contain  a  fiber  suit- 
able for  paper ;  also  tanning.  Eucalyptus  flowers  are  said  to  contain 
a  nectar  especially  good  for  bee  food,  though  the  flavor  of  honey 
from  the  eucalyptus  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  might  not  please 
every  taste.  Eucalyptus  woods  are  considered  very  valuable  for 
railway  sleepers  and  for  piles.  Some  of  this  wood  was  exported  to 
England  for  the  Dover  harbor  works  about  ten  years  ago,  and  is 
said  to  be  in  excellent  condition  still.  A  pamphlet  is  forwarded  on 
the  "  Eucalyijti  Hardwood  Timbers  of  Tasmania,"  issued  by  Gray 
Brothers,  a  timber  firm  of  Hobart  [which,  when  received,  may  tie 
seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 


PENCIL  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

EUBOPEAN    BALES    INCKBASING — ^AMERICAN    THADE    DECREASINO. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  concerning  the  pencil  manufacture  and  trade  of 
Japan : 

The  manufacture  of  pencils  in  Japan  is  but  in  its  infancy,  the 
Tokyo  factory  employing  less  than  100  workmen  and  producing  only 
from  5,000  to  6,000  gross  of  pencils  monthly,  at  $1,  90  cents,  50  cents, 
and  25  cents  per  gross. 

The  cedar  employed  is  not  grown  in  Japan,  as  the  Japanese  wood 
has  not  been  found  suitable.  Imports  of  cedar  and  graphite  have 
been  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  The  prices 
paid  for  th^  commodities  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain,  but  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  American  producers  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete in  this  market,  and  the  pencil  manufacturing  company  men- 
tioned will  be  glad  to  purchase  of  American  dealers  if  prices  and 
terms  are  advantageous.  [Address  of  company  on  file  in  tne  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.] 

The  United  States  supplied  4,427  pounds  of  graphite,  valued  at 
$415,  to  Japan  in  1907,  while  83,833  pounds,  valued  at  $5,995,  were 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  import  of  cedar  has  not 
been  of  sufficient  imjjortance  to  warrant  separate  mention  in  the  cus- 
toms returns,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  what  quantities  Japan 
secures  from  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

IMPORTS  OP  PENCILS. 

The  imports  of  pencils  have  greatly  increased  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.    The  imports  for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows : 


Whence  imported. 


Gross, 


Germany i  182,240 

I'nitod  Stales 41,438 

(f  re»t  Britain I  16, 104 

Other  countries 1, 012 


Value. 


8115,  W4 

26,968 

16,628 

1,171 


1906. 


Grow?. 


Value. 


243,703  ;  S181,580 

89,519  I      M,129 

8,116  ,      10,994 

275  !  m) 


1907. 


Gross.       Value. 


225,171  $197,466 

27,646  !  18,698 

15.487  18,998 

800  516 


Total I    239,794       160,711'    341,613  1    247,509       269,004         236,671 


The  vear  1907  shows  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  imports 
from  tne  United  States.    Detailed  imports  are  not  available  for 
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1908,  but  for  the  first  nine  months  251,686  gross  of  pencils  were  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  having  a  value  of  $232,649. 

If  the  decrease  of  imports  from  the  United  States  is  due  to  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  grades  of  pencil  in  Japan,  the  American  manu- 
facturer should  end^vor  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  the  better  grades  and  in  the  raw  materials,  cedar  and  graphite. 
The  import  tariff  is  as  follows: 

Pencus  cased  in  wood,  50  sen  (25  cents)  per  ^oss;  pencils,  all 
other,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Pencils  which  can  oe  classed  as  jew- 
elry, silver  and  gold  cases,  etc.,  are  subject  to  60  per  cent  outy. 
Graphite  is  free  of  duty.  Cedar  board,  60  sen  (30  cents)  per  100 
superficial  feet;  cedar,  round,  squared,  or  sided,  4.56  yen  (^.28)  per 
100  cubic  feet 

SPANISH  CORK  EXPORTS. 

STATISTICS  OF  SHIPMENTS — ^PUBCHASES  BY  UNITED  STATES. 

Consul-General  Frank  D.  Hill,  of  Barcelona,  sends  the  following 
statistics  showing  the  amount  and  destination  of  exports  of  cork  from 
Spain  during  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907 : 


Corkinslabe j  $4r>8,n6 

Cork  in  squarej* 137, 003 

CutcorkH '  5,967,259 

Cork  dust 26S,1^8 

Cork  articles I  5,058 

Total 6,835,624 


1906. 


S822,091 

113,448 

6,920,914 

252,  &48 

17,399 


1907. 


8375.867 

149,359 

7,920,858 

303,748 

55,782 


7,626,494  I      8,8a5,614 


The  following  are  figures  in  detail  for  1907  : 


Tons. 


Values. 


Cork  in  slabs  to- 
United  States 

France 

Gibraltar 

Denmark 

Great  Britain 

RiLssia 

Belgium 

Italy 

Germany 

Argentina  ... 


_ 

i 

2,708 

$196,630 

878 

63,808 

672 

48,869 

646 

46.918 

218 

15,853 

168 

12,199 

35 

2,521 

33 

2,394 

9 

651 

8 

579 

Cork  in  souares  to — 

United  suites 

France 

Italy 

Argentina 

Austria 

Vruguay 

Portugal 

Germany 


Thousands. 

Value. 

6,000 

$11,418 

41,425 

78,659 

13,573 

26,829 

8,464 

16,114 

9,033 

17,190 

3,440 

6,646 

2,680 

5,100 

658 

1,062 

[The  total  importations  of  cork  and  manufactures  of  into  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  $4,000,000  annually,  one-half  of 
which  (the  bark^  is  free  of  duty,  while  the  other  half  consists  chiefly 
of  corks ;  the  bulk  of  importation  of  the  latter  is  in  the  size  over  three- 
fourths  inch  diameter,  which  pays  15  cents  per  pound  duty.  The 
American  statistics  show  yearly  imports  of  about  $500,000  worth  of 
cork  bark  from  Spain  and  over  $1,000,000  worth  from  Portugal, 
while  about  $1,500,000  worth  of  manufactured  cork  comes  from 
Spain.  In  this  latter  line  Spain's  sales  to  the  United  States  have 
increased  about  300  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years. — B.  of  M.] 
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FOREIGN  ELECTRICAL  PLANTS. 
GERMANY. 

PROFITS  OF  PLANTS  OWNED  BY  THE  CITIES — CHARGES  TO  CONSUMERS. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  furnishes  the  following 
review  of  the  operations  of  municipally  owned  electric  plants  in 
Germany,  and  the  main  factors  entering  into  their  conduct: 

Germany  is  making  experiments  in  so  many  directions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  municipalization  of  public  utilities  that  the  results 
of  her^  experience  are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  for  other 
countries.  Of  especial  interest  at  present  is  the  outcome  of  the  wide- 
spread management  by  cities  of  generating  plants  for  electricity, 
supplying  current  for  both  power  and  illumination. 

Tne  following  table  shows  the  net  annual  profit  or  loss  of  such 
plants  in  32  cities  owning  and  managing  the  entire  equipment.  AJl 
of  these  cities  have  populations  in  excess  of  50,000.  The  figures  given 
are  for  1905,^  and  represent  the  surplus,  or  deficit,  remaining  after 
{Mtyment  of  interest  and  deduction  of  the  customary  amounts  for 
sinking  funds  and  depreciation. 


aty. 

Annual 
surplus. 

City. 

Annual 

surplus. 

Aachen . 

i    $&4,000 

90,000 

'      21,420 

Elberfeld 

$10  000 

Altona 

Erfurt 

2,000 

Bannen 

Fran  kf ort 

320,800 

Bochmn  ...  . 

- I      46,000 

1      92,000 

,      78,000 

31,000 

'      82,000 

82,000 

1      22,000 

1      13,000 

77,000 

91.000 

FreibuiK 

5,000 

Bremen 

Gelsenkirchen 

3,000 

Breslaa . .  . . 

Hanover 

20,000 

Kan^l 

Kiel 

20,000 

Chemnitz..  . 

Mublhatisen 

17.000 

Koln 

M  unchen 

47,000 

Krefeld 

Numberg' 

.VS  000 

Darmstafjt . . . 

Potsdam 

11,000 

Dresden 

Stuttgart '. 

89  000 

Daneldorf ... 

Wiesbaden 

17,000 

City. 

Annual 
deficit. 

1 

1                                City. 

Annual 
deficit. 

DcNlmnnd                         

862,000 

93« 

Konigsberg 

$5,000 
238 

OorliU 

Plauen ... 

Halle : 21.420 

Posen 

4,522 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  but  few  cases  are  surpluses  of  any  consid- 
erable amount  entered  upon  the  balance  sheets.  Even  in  such  cases 
experts  express  doubts  as  to  whether  the  sinking  and  depreciation 
funds  are  rully  adequate  from  a  business  standpomt. 

COMPARISON  WITH  GAS  PLANTS — FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  electrical  plants  are  far  less  remu- 
nerative than  gas  works.  Thus,  in  Chemnitz  the  receipts  of  the  city 
gas  works  in  1907  were,  in  round  numbers,  $860,000;  interest  and  re- 
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demption  of  bonds  absorbed.  $94,000;  depreciation,  $81,000;  $180,000 
was  contributed  for  special  municipal  needs  (apparently  to  onset 
earlier  advances) ,  and  a  net  profit  of  $60,000  was  recorded.  In  the 
same  year  the  electrical  works  received  $305,000  (60  per  cent  for  illu- 
mination, 40  per  cent  for  power) .  The  expenditures  included  $40,000 
for  interest  and  $74,000  for  depreciation,  but  nothing  for  sinking 
fund.    The  profits  are  placed  at  $56,000. 

From  the  reports  issued  by  the  various  electrical  works  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  current  in 
different  sections.  Engineers  who  have  maae  a  carenil  study  of  the 
question  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  tendency  will  be  even  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  future  to  so  diminish  the  rates  for  th6  electric 
current  that — at  least  for  use  as  a  motive  power — they  will  not  be 
much  in  excess  of  cost  of  production.  This  policy  becomes  increas- 
ingly necessary,  as  it  is  established  that  gas  motors  are  far  more  eco- 
nomical than  dynamos.  The  hourly  cost  per  horsepower  for  running 
a  gas  engine  ranges  in  Germany  from  1.7  to  2  cents,  while  the  corre- 
sponding cost  for  an  electric  motor  is  3.15  cents. 


JAPAN. 

BAPn>  GROWTH  OF  ELECTRICAL  BUSINESS. 

The  wonderful  development  of  electric  railways  in  Japan  in  the 
past  twelve  years  and  the  growing  demand  for  electrical  supplies  is 
reviewed  by  Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass: 

One  of  the  phenomenal  features  of  Japan's  commercial  upbuilding 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  growth  of  its  electric  tramways 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  first  electric  tramway  established  in 
this  country  was  a  line  8  miles  in  length,  opened  at  Kioto  in  1895, 
when  a  national  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  that  city.  In  the 
thirteen  years  following  every  city  of  any  importance  has  in  suc- 
cession constructed  electric  tramways  as  convenient  methods  of  com- 
munication for  short  distances,  so  that  there  now  exists  16  electric 
tramway  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $38,912,336,  whose 
lines  already  opened  total  165  ihUes,  with  about  100  miles  more 
under  construction.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  15  companies 
which  are  not  yet  in  working  order,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$15,062,500. 

In  1896  there  were  only  3  companies  organized^  with  a  capital 
of  $692,500,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $18,099,  operating  less  than  20 
miles  altogether;  that  year  the  earnings  amounted  to  $267,779,  and 
a  dividend  of  $119,705,  or  about  21  per  cent,  was  paid,  23,890,489 
passengers  being  carried. 

EXTENSION  OF  OPERATIONS. 

In  1907  the  16  companies  had  a  reserve  fund  of  $496,865,  and  the 
receipts  had  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $3,828,887,  from 
which  a  dividend  of  $1,738,762,  or  about  7  per  cent,  was  paid,  the 
passenger  list  for  that  year  amounting  to  182,389,707  persons. 
Though  the  business  has  greatly  increased,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  dividends,  due,  it  is  said,  to  large  flotations  of  stock. 

The  growing  demand  for  electric  lights  in  the  centers  of  population 
has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  numerous  electric-lignt  compa- 
nies, which  increased  from  41  in  1897  to  76  in  1906,  with  an  author- 
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ized  capital  of  $14^219,926.  The  length  of  lines  in  1897  were  672 
miles,  with  2,427  miles  of  wire ;  there  were  29,701  houses  fitted  with 
electric  lights  at  that  time,  with  140,583  electric  lights  supplied  and 
2,335  street  lights  in  existence.  Ten  years  later  76  companies  were 
operating,  witn  an  authorized  capital  of  $14,219,926;  the  length  of 
lines  increased  to  2,150  and  wires  to  7,408  miles;  141,058  houses  were 
fitted  with  electric  lights,  678,511  lights  being  supplied,  and  the  total 
number  of  street  lights  aggregating  12,556.  These  companies  were 
earning  $3,518,876,  with  a  dividend  of  $1,041,689. 

In  1905  there  were  imported  into  the  Empire  electric-light  ap- 
paratus and  instruments  valued  at  $316,328;  this  dropped  to  $247,785 
in  1906.  Of  the  former  year's  trade  the  United  States  secured 
$232,251  and  in  1906,  $170,203.  In  electric  motors  there  was  a  far 
greater  business,  the  trade  in  1905  amounting  to  $1,227,712,  of  which 
the  United  States  secured  $929,874.  In  the  following  year  there  was 
a  big  slump,  the  total  trade  amounting  to  $704,158,  of  which  $430,964 
was  credited  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  THROUGH  KOBE. 

Through  the  port  of  Kobe  in  1906  the  United  States  sold  electric 
dynamos  and  motors  to  the  value  of  $176,915.  That  dropped,  how- 
ever, in  1907  to  $73,491,  but  there  was  a  stimulation  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  electrical  machinery  from  $64,100  in  1906  to  $137,943.  The 
United  Kingdom  increased  its  trade  from  $72,934  in  1906  to  $84,500 
in  1907. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1908  there  were  imported  through  this 
harbor  dynamos  and  motors  valued  at  $147,393  and  electrical  ma- 
chinery worth  $346,506.  Out  of  the  total  amount  of  machinery  pur- 
4;hased  the  United  States  secured  orders  worth  $176,093,  and  m  dy- 
namos and  motors  over  one-third  of  the  trade,  or  $56,972.  Great 
Britain  was  next  on  the  list,  disposing  of  machinery  valued  at  $27,936 
and  dynamos  and  motors  worth  $43,682. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  from  the  start  in  the  sale  of 
all  kinds  of  electrical  supplies  in  Japan,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  ability  to  maintain,  though  in  the  course  of  time  Japan 
wDl  certainly  make  strenuous  efforts,  as  in  any  other  form  of  manu- 
facturing, to  produce  its  own  electrical  machinery. 

EXPAl^DING  PURCHASING   MARKET. 

There  is  a  growing  field  for  American  energy  in  electrical  supplies 
throughout  this  district,  particularly  where  are  centered  the  chief 
commercial  cities  of  the  Empire,  which  will  be  linked  together  in 
a  ccHnplete  network  of  electric  tramways  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Indeed  electric  car  lines  are  now  running  parallel  with  regular  rail- 
ways, and  it  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  the  Government  is 
contemplating  a  dual  system  of  tramways  and  railways  for  a  number 
of  sections. 

The  import  duty  on  electric  and  other  tramway  cars,  and  parts 
thereof,  is  20  per  cent;  on  electric  locomotives,  wheels,  and  axles, 
$2.35  per  132  pounds;  on  incandescent  lamps,  not  exceeding  32  candle- 
power,  $2.90  for  every  132  pounds;  all  others,  $5.10  for  every  132 
pounds;  for  insulated  electric  wire  or  cable,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

[The  principal  dealers  in  electrical  supplies  in  Kobe,  Osaka,  Naga- 
saki, and  Yokohama  are  listed  for  public  reference  at  therBureau  of 
Manufactures.]  ^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 
BRAZIL. 

SMALIi  FACTORIES  WITH   MOTOR  POWER  SPRINGING  UP  IN   CITIES. 

Writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson 

says  that  the  development  of  great  industries  in  many  lines  in  Brazil 

is  likely  to  be  always  a  matter  of  more  or  less  difficulty,  owing  to  a 

lack  of  some  of  the'  elements  of  successful  manufacturing.    He 

'  portrays  the  measure  of  progress  being  made : 

The  lack  of  native  fuel  has  long  been  the  most  considerable  draw- 
back to  Brazilian  manufactures,  and  of  late  years  the  lack  of  satis- 
factory labor  at  reasonable  prices  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  felt.  The  lack  of  cheap  and  efficient  transportation 
also  is  a  very  material  element  in  the  situation.  In  the  past  two 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  notable  development  of  industries 
in  the  larger  cities  for  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  of  ordi- 
nary consumption  which  were  formerly  imported — articles  like  cheap 
ready-made  clothing,  shirts,  collars,  dresses,  hats,  and  the  like;  foods 
like  biscuits,  jams,  preserves,  and  other  tinned  goods;  small  agri- 
cultural machmery,  lumiture,  tin  and  similar  ware ;  in  short,  all  the 
common  industries  for  the  production  of  goods  of  common  and  local 
consumption.  These  industries  have  seldom  attempted  to  do  more 
than  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  market  in  their  line,  and  their 
total  capitalization  and  output  do  not  make  a  very  great  showing  in 
the  country's  trade  returns.  In  their  employment  of  labor,  their 
keeping  money  in  Brazil  which  formerly  went  abroad,  and  in  their 
political  and  general  economic  effect,  however,  they  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  future* 
trade  in  Brazil. 

AID  GIVEN  BY  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER. 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  the  development  of  such  industries 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  example,  the  manager  of  a  local  electric  power 
company  states  that  in  the  last  eighteen  months  his  company  has  made* 
contracts  for  power  aggreffating  about  1,080  horsepower  with  con- 
cerns of  the  sort  mentionea  taking  from  10  to  20  horsepower  each, 
in  all  about  80  of  these  small  manufacturing  establishments  which 
now  exist  and  which  did  not  exist  eighteen  months  ago.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  and  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of 
electric  power  for  general  use,  power  which  was  not  to  be  had  up 
to  about  a  year  ago  and  which  was  known  in  the  citv  only  by  its 
use  in  a  few  great  establishments  having  their  own  electric  plants. 
So  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  steam  plants, 
with  skilled  labor  expensive  and  the  price  of  fuel  very  high,  since  all 
of  it  used  here  is  imported,  small  power  plants  were  not  common. 

The  introduction  or  small  gasoline  and  other  internal  combustion 
motors  has  not  been  general,  ooth  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  pres- 
entation here  and  the  high  price  and  variable  supply  of  gasoline. 
The  availability  of  power  for  all  establishments,  small  and  great, 
changes  the  whole  order  of  things.  The  introduction  of  the  electric 
power  system  in  Sao  Paulo,  now  enjoyed  by  that  thriving  city^ 
was  followed  by  the  development  of  many  small  industries  like  that 
now  in  course  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Bahia  is  commencing  to  go 
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through  the  same  process.  The  experience  of  these  cities  in  a  general 
way  indicates  what  the  development  of  hvdro-electric  power  in 
Brazil  really  means.  Such  power  is  to  be  had*  in  many  places  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  only  power  to  be  had. 

INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  MACHINERY. 

The  introduction  of  power  and  the  development  of  these  small 
industries  have  led  to  more  or  less  demand  for  machinery,  which  is 
bein^  met  by  agents  on  the  ground.  Both  in  the  line  of  electric 
machinery  and  industrial  machinery  the  United  States  is  securing 
its  share,  though  the  imports  of  all  machinery,  as  well  as  import 
in  general,  show  a  decrease  in  1908  over  the  same  period  of  1907,  the 
market  having  been  largely  supplied  by  stocks  previously  imported. 
The  present  low  state  of  trade  in  such  goods,  however,  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  presence.of  abundant  power  at  comparatively  reason- 
able prices  will  De  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  deveLopment  of  manu- 
facturing industries  and  imports  of  machinery.  Tnis  development 
is  being  energetically  sought  after  By  the  Brazilian  authorities, 
and  few  indu5;ries  exist  which  are  not  heavily  protected.  AH  are 
given  every  possible  encouragement. 

NEW   MEASURES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   COUNTRY'S  RESOURCES. 

Details  of  the  Brazilian  budget  for  1909  give  a  number  of  facts 
of  interest  to  American  trade.  In  a  general  way  the  policy  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  in  extending  railway  lines,  building  branch 
lines  to  present  systems,  and  extending  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  country  generally  is  continued.  Special  efforts  are  being  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  river  transporta- 
tion service;  the  budget,  for  example,  extending  the  privilege  of 
duty-free  materials  to  concerns  establishing  sucn  services  on  the 
rivers  of  the  interior.  Free  entry  of  materials  and  machinery  is 
granted  to  practically  all  transportation  concerns  building  new  lines, 
while  the  privilege  of  free  entry,  save  for  the  registration  or  "  ex- 
pediente"  tax,  is  extended  to  cover  practically  everything  used  in 
agriculture  or  in  industries  dealing  with  agricultural  products,  pro- 
vided the  goods  are  imported  by  agriculturalist,  agricultural  in- 
dicates, or  for  the  particular  use  or  a  named  establishment.  Free 
entry  of  material  and  machinery,  in  fact,  is  granted  to  all  sorts  of 
new  enterprises. 

ENCOURAGING  THE  BUILDING  OF  HOTELS  AND  WORKINGMEN's  HOMES. 

It  is  significant,  as  indicating  certain  needs  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  and 
other  large  cities  of  Brazil,  that  entry  free  of  duty  is  given  by  this 
year's  budget  law  to  materials  and  machinery  for  the  construction 
of  hotels  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  Brazilian  cities  of  over  50,009 
inhabitants,  provided  that  the  municipalities  concerned  shall  give 
sudi  hotels  exemption  from  taxes  for  ten  years  or  more.  Free  entry 
also  is  given  to  materials  and  supplies  for  the  construction  of  model 
workmen's  houses  in  the  same  cities  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
Federal  Government  of  Brazil  and  the  government  of  the  Federal 
District,  including  Rio  de  Janeiro,  corresponding  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  United  Stat-es,  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  afford  better  homes  for  the  laboring  classes  m  this  city.  The 
government  of  the  Federal  District  has  gone  so  far  as  to  construct 
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model  houses,  according  to  two  models,  in  considerable  numbers,  with 
municipal  funds.  The  construction  and  renting  of  such  houses  so 
far  has  been  fairly  successful,  apparently,  but  it  is  said  that  as 
far  as  possible  such  undertakings  should  be  made  by  private  capital, 
and  the  privileges  offered  in  the  budset  are  founded  upon  the  hope 
that  the  proper  amount  of  capital  offered  under  proper  conditions 
can  thus  be  secured. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  BOUNTIES. 

Among  the  appropriations  in  the  bud^t  may  be  noted  something 
over  $50,000  for  aid  for  various  institutions  engaged  in  fighting  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  in  BraziL  This  national  appropriation  is  sup- 
plemental to  state  and  municipal  appropriations  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  is  designed  to  aid  particular  institutions  which  otiierwise 
are  without  necessary  suppnort.  The  fact  that  one  person  out  of  every 
five  dying  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  city  of  the  best  sanitary  conditions, 
dies  of  tuberculosis,  indicates  the  need  of  aggressive  action  in  this 
line. 

The  post-office  appropriations  are  increased  in  general  by  about 
26  per  cent  over  the  appropriations  of  last  year,  and  it  is  generally 
hoped  that  with  this  mcrease  may  be  had  that  improvement  in  the 
Brazilian  postal  service  which  the  business  men  of  Brazil  have  been 
asking,  or  at  least  that  a  substantial  beginning  may  be  made. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  a  refrigerator-car  sys- 
tem with  refrigerator  stations  on  the  government  railways,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  this  improvement  will  be  commenced  during  the 
year.  At  present  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  such  service  m  all 
Brazil.  There  is  now  no  fast  fruit  service  between  producing  cjenters 
and  the  larger  cities  and  shipping  points.  With  the  establishing 
of  such  a  service  there  will  be  almost  a  revolution  in  some  lines  oi 
trade,  especially  in  meats  and  fruits. 

Bounties  for  certain  industries  are  continued  as  heretofore,  notably 
those  for  the  silk  industry  and  one  for  wheat  raising,  considered  in  a 
separate  report.    A  bounty  of  18  cents  per  gallon  is  authorized  to  be 

[)aid  on  exports  of  wine  of  Brazilian  production.    This  bounty  is 
ikely  to  stimulate  the  exportation  of  wme  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
to  the  neighboring  countries  of  South  America. 

A  bounty  of  $30  per  ton  is  to  be  paid  upon  vessels  of  more  than  100 
tons  constructed  in  Brazil. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH   AND  RUBBER  LEGISLATION. 

A  commission,  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  national 
telegraph  department,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  is  to  have  full  charge 
of  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  telegraph  system  for  all  Brazil,  not 
only  with  respect  to  a  system  for  army  and  navy  and  other  national 
purposes,  but  for  a  public  service  as  well. 

The  legislation  as  to  rubber  from  the  Acre  territory  is  in  agreement 
with  legislation  of  the  State  of  Para  and  with  legislation  expected 
from  the  State  of  Amazonas.  In  general  it  provides  for  a  discrimi- 
nation of  about  4  per  cent  minimum  and  14  per  cent  maximum  of 
the  export  tax  charged  by  the  States  or  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Acre  territory  on  rubber  exported  by  svndicates  of  Brazilians 
formed  for  the  purpose.  The  rubber  trade  of  Brazil  so  far  has  con- 
sisted of  the  Brazilians  who  have  gathered  the  rubber  from  the  trees 
to  the  ports  of  export  (the  seringeiros  who  tap  the  trees,  the  aviadores 
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who  gather  it  from  the  seringeiros,  the  patraoes  who  have  bought  and 
delivered  it  to  the  ports)  and  the  export  houses,  practically  all  for- 
eign, and  most  of  the  greater  ones  American.  The  Brazilian  rubber 
people  represent  that  these  forei^  houses  have  been  manipulating 
the  market  and  that  the  prices  paid  for  rubber  in  Brazil  do  not  bear 
a  proper  relation  to  the  prices  received  for  the  same  rubber  by  the 
export  houses  abroad.  They  claim  that  if  the  exporting  business  can 
be  held  in  Brazilian  hands  this  manipulation  will  cease,  and  the 
States  concerned,  and  now  the  Federal  Government  as  well,  have 
passed  a  law  granting  to  Brazilian  exporters  lower  export  taxes  than 
that  collected  from  foreign  exporters  in  the  same  market. 

Stamps  on  bank  paper  is  considered  by  the  business  people  here 
importsmt  more  as  a  precedent  and  in  principle  than  otherwise.  By 
reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  pai)er  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
from  stamp  dues,  that  institution,  an  institution  owned  by  stock- 
holders who  receive^  a  profit  from  its  operation,  will  save  about 
$225,000  a  year  which  the  other  banks,  mostly  British,  German, 
Italian,  and  French,  will  have  to  pay. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  year's  budget  authorizes  the  President 
of  Brazil  to  establish  a  system  of  bank  inspection  and  to  undertake 
the  systematic  examination  of  such  institutions  in  the  country.  At 
present  the  principal  banks  are  foreign  and  are  generally  organized 
under  the  laws  of  their  own  countries  and  are  more  or  less  under  the 
supervision  of  the  authorities  of  their  resjyective  countries.  The 
puolicity  they  give  to  their  accounts  and  their  business  generally  is 
such  that  if  any  bank  is  in  a  weak  position  the  public  soon  knows  it 
and  the  institution  is  perforce  led  to  better  ways  by  the  sheer  need 
of  protecting  its  business.  A  very  large  portion  of  Brazil  in  general, 
including  many  good-sized  cities,  is  without  adequate  banking  facili- 
ties. Without  proper  legal  supervision  people  have  been  unwilling 
to  trust  funds  to  small  and  irresponsible  institutions,  and  without 
deposits  banking  is  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  a  carefully  drawn 
but  fair  system  of  bank  regulation  with  effective  inspection  would 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  small  but  much-needed  institutions. 
The  law  simply  authorizes  the  Government  to  undertake  this  work 
without  fixing  a  date  

ITALY. 
PRELIMINARY  CONSTRUCTION   PLANS   INDICATE  EXTENSIVE  PURCHASING. 

Consul  A.  H.  Michelson,  in  the  following  report  from  Turin,  calls 
attention  to  the  extensive  supplies  which  will  be  needed  for  rebuild- 
ing the  Italian  cities  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  earthquake  : 

The  reconstruction  of  the  cities  of  Messina,  Reggio,  Palmi,  Bag- 
nara,  etc.,  having  been  decided  upon,  the  Italian  Government  will,  as 
soon  as  the  debris  left  by  the  earthquake  shall  have  been  cleared 
away,  direct  the  engineer  corps  of  the  civil  state,  or  a  special  com- 
mission composed  or  members  of  that  corps,  to  proceed  to  divide  the 
areas  select^  for  reconstruction  into  building  lots.  These  lots  will 
be  bid  for  by  Italian  and  foreign  contractors  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  new  buildings  thereon. 

Anticipating  the  time  when  the  location  and  dimensions  of  the  lots 
will  be  made  known,  the  Public  Works  Cooperative  Society  of  Lom- 
bardy  (Society  CJooperativa  Lombarda  diLavori  Pubblici)  announces 
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that  it  will  hold  a  public  competition  to  demonstrate  the  relative 
merits  of  various  materials  and  methods  of  work  and  construction 
adapted  for  use  in  the  devastated  regions. 

PLANS  OF  CX)MPETITI0N. 

AVhile  the  competition  will  deal  especially  with  types  and  systems 
of  construction  for  urban,  rural,  ana  industrial  edifices  least  likely 
to  be  affected  by  seismic  disturbance,  the  widest  latitude  will  be  given 
competitors  regarding  their  exhibits.  They  will  be  at  liberty  to  sub- 
mit designs,  general  proposals,  reports,  photographs,  models,  samples 
of  materials,  etc.  Three  prizes  will  be  given :  One  of  3,000  lire  ($579) , 
one  of  2,000  lire  ($386),  and  one  of  1,000  lire  ($193).  Exhibits  must 
be  received  by  tne  College  of  Engineers  and  Architects  (CoUegio 
degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti),  No.  10  via  S.  Paolo,  Milan,  free  of 
all  costs,  before  April  1,  1909.  The  Public  Works  Cooperative 
Society  of  Lombard^  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  applying  to  its 
own  ends,  with  or  without  modifications,  any  exhibits  tnat  shall  re- 
ceive prizes.  In  such  cases,  whether  exhibits  are  protected  by 
patents  or  copyrights  or  not,  the  society  will  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  owners  for  compensation. 

In  addition  to  this  competition  and  to  others  of  similar  character 
that  may  eventually  be  held,  the  Italian  Government  will  probably 
hold   a  special  competition  for  the  solution  of  purely   technical 

groblems.    This  competition  will,  however,  only  take  place  after  the 
rovemment  shall  have  solved  the  grave  financial  and  administrative 
problems  that  now  demand  its  attention. 

MATERIALS  TO  BR  USED. 

From  present  iiidications  it  seems  likely  that  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete  will  be  widely  used  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  that 
the  height  of  buildings  will  be  limited  to  10  meters  (32.81  feet). 
It  is  ala3  probable  that  only  the  ver^  lightest  materials  will  be  used 
for  floors,  ceilings,  and  roofs.  American  manufacturers  should  give 
this  fact  thorough  consideration.  They  are  believed  to  be  in  the 
uniaue  position  of  being  able  to  supply  large  quantities  of  material 
to  fill  a  demand  that  can  not  be  meihy  outside  competition. 

If  possible,  representatives  carrying  full  lines  of  samples  should 
be  sent  to  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  to  confer  with  Italian  contractors. 
Manufacturers  should  in  any  case  not  fail  to  send  catalogues  or  sam- 
ples of  metal,  paper  and  asbestos  ceilings,  of  woods  for  floors,  and 
of  roofing  of  rubber,  paper,  asbestos,  fiber,  felt,  prepared  or  patented 
materials,  sheet  iron  and  protected  tin,  to  the  competitions  of  the 
Public  Works  Cooperative  Society  of  Lombardy,  and  to  important 
Italian  contractors  fa  list  of  which,  forwarded  by  the  consul,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 

Manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  mean  temperature  in 
Sicily  in  January  is  52**  F.  and  the  mean  temperature  in  July  and 
August  78**  F.  

TURKEY. 

MATCH   INDUSTRY    TO   BE   FIRST   TAKEN    OVER   BY    GOVERNMENT. 

From  the  Near  East,  of  London,  for  December,  the  following 

quotation  is  extracted  by  Consul-Greneral  G.  Bie  Eavndal,  of  Beirut : 

What  Is  more  immediate  and  material  Is  that  the  Turkish  OoTemment  pro- 
poses to  establish  monopolies  over  matches,  petroleum,  alcohol,  playhig  cards, 
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and  cigarette  paper.  That  for  matches  is  to  be  at  once  considered.  The  net 
Income  from  matches  derived  by  the  State  under  the  system  of  distribution 
hitherto  in  vogue  was  £80,000  (|388,800)  per  annum,  while  under  the  monop- 
oly this  will  amount  to  £200,000  ($972,000).  Many  serious  problems  had  to 
be  solved  before  the  concession  to  be  granted  took  its  present  form.  Settle- 
ments had  first  to  be  made  with  those  countries  from  which  Turkey  secured 
her  supplies — ^Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Sweden — and  these  settlements 
were  accomplished  by  the  proposed  monopolists  contracting,  under  heavy 
guaranties,  to  allow  those  countries  to  continue  their  supplies  during  the 
existence  of  the  monopoly,  some  forty  years,  at  certain  prices,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  as  to  quantities  as  had  hitherto  been  supplied. 

Each  of  the  contracting  countries,  appreciating  the  benefits  of  a  "Contract  by 
which  the  supply  was  assured  to  it  for  a  period  of  years,  at  last,  after  years 
of  protracted  negotiations  withdrew  their  protests  to  the  proposed  monopoly, 
and  from  the  fact  the  monopoly  is  about  to  be  granted  it  may  be  inferred  tliat 
the  conditions  under  which  England,  the  only  other  objecting  nation,  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  its  protest,  have  been  fulfilled.  Under  this  monopoly 
all  parties  tliat  are  interested  benefit — manufacturers,  consumers,  concession- 
aires, and  the  State.  The  manufacturers  are  assured  of  a  definite  sale  of 
their  matches  for  a  period  of  years,  the  consumers  will  actually  get  their 
matches  cheaper,  the  concessionaires  will  reap  an  excellent  profit,  and  the 
State  will  more  than  double  its  revenue. 

To  us,  too,  it  is  a  particular  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  monopoly  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  purely  British  syndicate,  registered  as  Anglaustur,  Limited, 
the  members  of  whose  board  include  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  Charles 
Montagu,  Major  Magniac,  and  Mr.  Ingham  Whitaker.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  £200,000  ($972,000)  annually  assured  to  the  State  is  being  earmarked 
as  interest  on  a  loan  of  £4,000,000  ($19,440,000)  which  Turkey  intends  to  raise 
on  the  strength  of  it.  The  other  monopoly  now  under  immediate  consideration 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  that  for  petroleum,  it  is  hoped  may  also  fall  into 
British  hands,  while  the  three  remaining  monopolies,  those  for  alcohol,  playing 
cards,  and  cigarette  paper,  are  not  to  be  granted  just  yet 

MANUFACTURING  IN  SMYRNA. 
PRODUCnON  or  CONTAINEBS  for  THE  EXTENSrVB  rRUIT  TRADE. 

Consul-General  Ernest  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing facts  concerning  the  making  of  wooden  boxes  and  woven 
baskets  in  Asia  Minor: 

In  Smyrna  there  are  6  big  and  14  small  factories  which  manu- 
facture boxes  by  steam.  The  boxes  are  called  skeleton  cases,  and 
are  used  principally  in  the  fig-packing  industry.  The  skeleton  cases 
are  made  in  various  sizes,  and  will  hold  all  the  way  from  8  large 
boxes  to  as  many  as  600  of  the  little  round  ones  so  frequently  seen 
with  figs  on  the  American  market.  No  less  than  60,000  such  skeleton 
cases  are  made  in  Smyrna  in  a  single  year  during  the  fig  season,  and 
something  like  2,500,000  additional  ones  for  raisins.  The  wood 
from  which  all  these  boxes  are  made  is  imported  from  Roumania, 
while  a  small  quantity  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  price  of  a  skeleton  case  varies  from  $3  to  $5,  and  the  price  of  a 
box  for  dried  raisins  ranges  from  4  to  6  cents. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  constitutional  government  in  Turkey, 
some  of  the  larger  box  manufacturing  firms  are  organizing  with  the 
object  in  view  of  using  much  larger  quantities  of  wood  from  the 
interior  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  It  is  now  understood  that 
the  Govemm^it  will  offer  much  greater  facilities  in  this  respect  than 
formerlv. 

Pasteboard  boxes  for  figs  and  raisins  are  frequently  used.  On 
account  of  transshipments,  the  boxes  intended  lor  the  American 
trade  are  made  much  stronger  than  are  those  which  are  destined 
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for  the  (rerman  or  English  trade.    The  wood  used  in  this  manu- 
facture is  pine  wood  or  deal. 

BASKET  WEAVING. 

Few  baskets  are  employed  in  the  fig-packing  industry,  and  what 
are  used  in  this  particular  branch  of  Smyrna  trade  are  imported 
chiefly  from  Alexandria.  There  is,  however,  some  considerable  local 
basket-making  industry  which  is  carried  on  entirely  by  hand.  It  is 
practically  a  house  industry.  The  workmen  usually  have  some  other 
staple  employment,  and  resort  only  to  basket  weaving  when  they 
can  not  work  in  the  fields,  or  business  is  slack  in  other  trades. 

The  workmen  are  either  employed  by  the  day  or  are  paid  for  a 
certain  number  of  baskets.  In  Menemen,  Magnesia,  and  other  towns 
not  far  away  from  Smyrna  there  are  regular  workshops  for  weaving 
large  baskets  for  domestic  purposes.  The  material  used  is  chiefly 
straw  and  grass.  Prices  range  from  2  to  GO  cents  each,  according 
to  size  and  quality.  It  is  estmiated  that  something  like  60,000  bas- 
kets are  consumed  by  the  Smyrna  trade  every  year.  The  nomad 
tribes  and  gypsies  oi  Asia  Minor  also  weave  a  large  quantity  of 
baskets.  

RUSSIA. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESOURCES  IN  THE  MURMAN  REGION. 

Consul  James  W.  Eagsdale,  of  St.  Petersburg,  sends  the  following 
brief  report  on  industrial  enterprise  in  the  Murman  district  of  Russia : 

The  local  press  has  lately  been  discussing  projected  and  desirable 
reforms  for  encouraging  tne  development  of  industrial  life  in  the 
Far  North,  such  as  the  revision  of  laws  on  the  colonization  of  the 
Murman;  the  encouragement  of  prospecting  for  mineral  wealth  in 
the  Murman  j  the  regulating  of  the  registration  of  vessels  and  indus- 
trial associations ;  the  provision  of  sums  necessary  for  building  roads, 
the  absence  of  which  is  impeding  the  development  of  the  country's 
industrial  life,  etc. 

The  spirit  of  private  enterprise  has  been  manifest  in  the  Murman 
lately,  the  Trifino-Pechenff  Monastery  showing  an  example  in  this 
respect,  having  been  the  first  to  use  waterfalls  power  for  electric 
energy.  This  monastery  is  on  the  very  frontier  of  Norway.  Several 
fishing  establishments  were  started  there  in  1908,  and  silver-lead 
deposits,  containing  80  per  cent  lead  ore,  have  been  discovered  and 
prospected  and  a  company  has  been  already  formed  for  working  the 
same.  News  has  also  arrived  lately  from  the  Rybachy  Peninsula 
that  rich  copper  beds  have  been  discovered  there. 


CHINA. 

CEMENT   AND   BRICK   FACTORIES   STARTED   BY   CANTON    AUTHORITIES. 

Vice-Consul-General  Willard  B.  Hull,  writing  from  Canton,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  establishment  of  extensive  works  by  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  manufacture  of  building  supplies: 

The  new  cement  works  in  Canton  are  now  nearing  completion  and 
will  start  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in  March.  1909.  The 
works  are  located  on  Honam  Island  opposite  the  city  or  Canton  and 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Pearl  River.  ^.g.^.^^,  by  GoOglc 
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In  1906  the  properties  of  a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  in  Canton 
were  confiscated  by  the  Government,  and  included  in  these  properties 
were  some  large  limestone  quarries  on  the  North  River.  Shortly 
after  this  occurred  some  of  the  local  officials  in  Canton  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Chinese  Government  building  cement  works,  realizing 
the  large  amount  of  this  material  that  would  be  needed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canton  bund  and  the  building  of  the  railways  in  this 
province.  The  price  of  Hongkong-made  cement  had  been  high,  and 
the  authorities  felt  that  besides  supplying  the  government  under- 
takings they  could  also  put  a  certain  amount  on  the  market  and  real- 
ize some  of  the  large  returns  which  had  hitherto  been  going  to  Hong- 
kong. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  WORKS. 

The  viceroy,  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  1906  sent  a  report  to 
Peking  and  ssked  for  permission  to  use  about  1.100,000  taels  (tael= 
now  66i  cents)  from  the  provincial  revenues  tor  the  erection  of  a 
cement  and  brick  works.  The  Imperial  Government  consented  to 
this,  and  in  May  of  1906  contracts  were  let  with  a  German  company 
for  the  necessaiy  machinery.  The  machinery  was  delivered  about 
eight  months  after  that  date,  but  it  was  stored  for  nearly  a  year 
before  any  steps  were  taken  toward  putting  it  into  use. 

The  institution,  which  is  known  as  the  Chinese  Government  Ce- 
ment Works,  will  have  a  daily  output  of  500  barrels,  each  barrel 
weighing  376  pounds  net.  The  cement-making  machinery  is  of  Ger- 
man manufacture,  having  been  made  at  Magdeburg,  and  cost  approxi- 
mately $131,219  gold.  The  buildings,  which  are  all  steel,  cost 
$116,200  gold.  The  brick  works,  which  are  to  be  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cement  works^  cost  $47,310,  which  includes  all  of  the 
fire  bricks  used  in  the  buildmg  of  the  kUns.  Two  houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  directors  at  an  expense  of  $29,150,  and  the  engine 
house  will  cost  about  $8,300.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  the 
expense  of  bunding  along  the  river,  which  amounts  to  about  $20,750, 
filling  in  $41,500,  electric  light  installation  $4,880,  and  the  sum  spent 
for  cement  used  in  construction,  which  runs  up  to  nearly  $29,150, 
making  a  total  cost  of  the  cement  and  brick  works  of  $415,000. 

The  cement  will  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.15  a  barrel, 
and  they  expect  to  put  it  on  the  market  at  $5  Mexican  a  barrel  ($2.08 
gold).  This  is  23  cents  a  barrel  cheaper  than  the  Green  Island 
c^nent  made  in  Hongkong,  but  if  the  competition  becomes  keen 
the  Chinese  can  reduce  their  price  considerably,  as  they  expect  to 
be  able  to  manufacture  the  cement  at  a  lower  figure  than  it  can 
be  manufactured  in  Hongkong.  The  limestone  used  in  the  manu- 
facture is  brought  to  Canton  in  native  junks  from  a  quarry  located 
at  Fei  Shui  Ngam  in  Yintak  district,  on  the  North  Eiver,  a  distance 
of  about  80  miles  from  Canton.  As  stated  before,  these  quarries 
were  confiscated  to  the  Government,  which  has  continued  to  work 
them,  supplying  the  stone  to  the  Green  Island  Cement  Works  in 
Hongkong.  Now,  however,  in  order  to  protect  the  Chinese  works, 
a  "ladn "duty  of  $2  Mexican  (83  cents)  a  ton  is  being  charged  on 
all  stone  shipped  to  Hongkong. 

MAKING  OF  BRICK. 

The  brickworks,  which  are  located  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
cement  works  and  which  cost  $47,310  gold,  were  put  in  opep^J^^  j^n 
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October,  1908.  The  machinery  used  is  also  of  German  manufacture, 
having  been  made  at  Bergedorf.  The  works  have  an  output  of  2,000 
bricks  per  hour  of  the  Carman  standard  type,  i.  e.,  10  by  4J  by  2^ 
inches,  and  weighing  4^  pounds.  The  clay,  which  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  comes  from  Whampoa,  a  distance  or  12  miles  from  the  works, 
and  is  delivered  at  the  works  at  $1.25  gold  for  7  tons.  The  entire 
output  of  the  brickworks  is  being  used  at  present  by  the  Government 
in  the  building  of  the  new  Imperial  Bank  of  China,  in  Canton,  and 
in  the  construction  of  other  government  undertakings  in  this  prov- 
ince. They  will,  however,  be  put  on  the  market  soon  at  $72  for  10,000, 
the  buyer  to  take  delivery.  The  works  are  being  operated  twelve 
hours  a  day,  jand  the  composition  of  the  bricks  is  26  per  cent  sand  and 
the  rest  clay. 

Taotai  Liu  is  in  char^  of  the  works  as  managing  director  for  the 
Government,  and  associated  with  him  are  four  ouier  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  authorities. 

With  the  number  of  modem  buildings  now  being  put  up  in  the 
city  and  the  requirements  of  the  various  railroad  enterprises  and  the 
bund,  these  works  should  give  the  Government  excellent  returns. 


AUSTRALIA. 
SETTLINO  THE  COMPENSATION  OF  MARINE  COOKS,  BAKERS,  AND  BUTCHERS. 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Sydney,  transmits  a  clipping 
from  the  Morning  Herald,  of  that  Australian  city,  wherein  the  award 
of  the  Commonwealth  arbitration  court  is  reported,  fixing  the  wages 
of  cooks,  bakers,  butchers,  and  scullery  men  employed  on  the  inter- 
state passenger  and  cargo  steamers  of  the  Commonwealth  Steamship 
Owners  Association. 

From  the  figures  given  in  the  clipping,  the  following  statement 
has  been  compiled,  showing  the  minimum  monthly  wages  to  be  paid 
by  the  Commonwealth  St^mship  Owners  Association : 


Employees. 


Interstate  steamers: 

Chief  e«)ok 

Second  cook 

Third  cook 

Ship'H  cook 

Baker 

Si'cond  baker,  no  award, 
present  waj?es  f«hown. . . 

Butcher 

Scullery  man 


Award.    Claimed,  i 

I ' 

I 


Employees. 


Award.    Claimed. 


$63. 2:1  I 

41.  as  I 

29. 20 
36.45 
43.80 

24.35 
34.00 
26. 76 


S4».00 
43.80 
31.60 
39.00 
46.26 

34.00 
39.00 
26.75 


Pn-ssenger  vessels  trading?  i 
within  the  limits)  of  any  ' 
one  State:  I 

Chiefcook I      $58.40 

Second  cook '       34.00 

Thirdcook 24.86 

CookH  on  board  cargo  and  i 
collier  .steamers 48.70 


$58.40 
34.00 
24.85 

48.70 


In  announcing  the  award  of  the  arbitration  court.  Justice  Higgins 
spoke  as  follows : 

The  main  features  of  my  award  are  tliat  I  treat  the  payment  of  something 
like  a  living  wage  as  the  first  essential  to  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  and 
that  as  far  as  possible  I  appraise  the  different  degrees  of  skill  according  to 
the  same  scale  as  at  present  used  and  accepted  by  employers  and  employed. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  from  the  admissions  of  the  respondents  ^at  the 
increases  in  pay  are  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  great  industry,  and  that, 
while  they  will  bring  a  gleam  of  gladness  into  many  an  humble  household,  th^ 
will  not  diminish  the  comforts  of  shareholders  in  the  companies.  I  propose 
that  the  award  shall  have  operation  for  five  years  from  its  date ;  and,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  making  any  new  arrangements,  that  the  new  conditions  as  to 
work  in  port  and  the  first  payment  of  the  increased  wages  shall  l>egin  with  the 
year  1909.  ^ 
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MALAYSIA. 
INVESTIGATIGNS  OF  AUSTRALIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENT  REPORTED. 

Consul  John  F.  Jewell,  of  Melbourne,  sends  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  commercial  agent  for  the  Australian  State  of  Victoria  at 
Singapore  on  the  subject  of  possibilities  of  trade  with  Malay  States, 
Penang  and  Sumatra.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  booklet, 
a  complete  copy  of  which,  with  its  lists  of  business  houses,  may  be 
seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures : 

Railway  traveling  from  Singapore  to  Pyre,  opposite  the  island  of  Penang,  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  is  now  possible.  This  main  line  going  up  the  Malay 
Peninsula  has  branch  lines  from  the  coastal  ports — Malacca,  Port  Dickson,  Port 
Swettenham,  and  Teluk  Anson— connecting  with  it.  These  ports  have  a  dally 
service  of  steamers  from  Singapore.  At  Port  Swettenham,  the  principal  deep- 
water  port  on  the  coast,  vessels  drawing  up  to  22  feet  can  discharge,  and  fre- 
quently large  steamers  from  Europe  with  railway  material  or  machinery  unload 
here,  so  avoiding  transshipment  or  rehandling  at  Singapore  or  Penang. 

Nearly  every  portion  of  the  Malay  States  is  intersected  by  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  good  roads,  the"  cheap  lat)or  and  the  abundant  supply  of  laterite,  lime- 
stone, and  gravel  enabling  this  to  be  done  at  a  small  cost.  What  was  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  a  jungle-covered  country,  with  many  parts  almost  inaccessible, 
is  now,  by  means  of  railroad  and  macadamized  road,  as  easily  traversed  as 
any  old-settled  country. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  American  flour  was  imported  from  Singapore 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1908,  owing  to  the  higher  rates  ruling  for 
Australian.  I  informed  them  all  that  the  new  crop  in  Australia  gave  promise 
of  being  a  good  one,  and  asked  them  to  place  themselves  In  communication  with 
Victorian  exporters  before  the  new  season  opened.  It  was  admitted  by  all 
importers  who  had  dealt  in  American  flour  since  the  higher  range  of  values  of 
Australian  had  checked  importations  that  its  quality  was  not  so  good  as  the 
latter.  Here,  as  also  at  Singapore,  recently  it  was  stated  that  mixing  the  flours 
from  both  countries  has  been  resorted  to  by  some  Chinese  dealers.  With  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  Australian  flour  offering  at  normal  prices,  after  the  new  crop 
is  available  it  will  not  pay  to  go  to  this  trouble. 

TOBACCO  PBODUCING   AND   TIN   MINING. 

All  the  tobacco-growing  companies  around  Medan  produce  only  cigar-wrapper 
leaf  of  unequaled  quality,  and  in  order  to  do  this  take  off  only  one  crop  from 
the  same  land  in  seven  years.  The  jungle  is  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  area 
which  has  been  planted,  and  is  recleared  the  sixth  year  for  cultivation.  About 
one  and  a  half  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  getting  Victorian  tree  and  stump  ex- 
tractors used  on  the  plantations,  and  there  are  now  several  hundred  in  use. 
Victorian  plows  and  disks  introduced  were  found  to  be  too  heavy  in  draft 
for  the  buffaloes  used  for  haulage. 

I  found  that  since  my  previous  visit  a  large  number  of  cheap  American  single- 
furrow  plows  have  been  introduced  and  were  being  worked  on  plantations.  The 
plows  have  a  cast-iron  moldboard,  with  wooden  beam  and  handles,  and  are 
sold  at  al)out  $10  each.  Some  companies  purchased  twenty  to  fifty  of  these  for 
use  by  buffalo.  If  there  were  any  breakages,  repairs  were  easily  effected ;  or 
If  the  plow  had  to  be  put  aside,  no  great  loss  resulted. 

Last  year  and  the  previous  one  enormous  profits  were  made  by  these  com- 
panies, owing  to  the  high  price  realized  for  wrapper  leaf  (from  60  cents  to 
$1.22  per  pound),  and  dividends  ranging  from  20  to  150  per  cent  were  paid. 
This  season,  however,  lower  prices  have  been  realized  in  Amsterdam,  owing 
to  oversupplies,  then  for  some  years  past. 

Several  tin-mining  companies  have  recently  installed  plants  of  Victorian 
manufacture,  and  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the  centrifugal-pump 
dredges  from  the  state  furnish  both  utility  and  economy  in  working,  in  the 
direction  required.  Since  the  fall  in  the  price  of  tin  there  has  followed  a 
financial  stringency,  with  high  rates  for  money  and  restriction  in  bank  ad- 
vances, which  has  prevented  a  change  in  the  direction  of  utilization  of  moro  of 
this  class  of  machinery  taking  place  in  an  extensive  manner.  Many  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  up-to-date  plants  on  properties  which  would  give  profitable 
returns  have  to  wait  relaxation  of  the  prevailing  stringency,  as  the  capital 
required  is  unobtainable.    What  is  being  done  by  the  use  of  Victorian  dredges 
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and  plant  now  is,  however,  creating  a  more  than  favorable  impression  as  to 
their  value  for  working  th'»  tin  fields  of  Malay,  and  this  is  practically  certain 
to  bring  about  a  demand  for  them  as  soon  as  conditions  are  favorable.  The 
Rambutan  plant,  near  Ipoh,  erected  by  the  Austral  Otis  Engineering  Ck>mpany, 
was  the  pioneer  centrifugal-pump  dredge  from  Victoria,  and  has  done  excellent 
work  since  its  installation  two  years  ago.  It  was  this  plant  which  led  to  the 
Dutch  Government  giving  orders  for  the  new  plants  from  that  company  for  the 
tin  mines  on  the  island  of  Banka.  The  working  of  these  at  Banka  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  further  orders  from  the  Dutch  Government,  once  their  value  is 
compared  with  the  present  system  in  operation  at  Banka. 


CANADIAN  MATCH  TRADE. 

LOCAL    MANUFACTURERS   SUPPLY  BOTH   HOME   AND  FOREIGN   MARKETS. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  American  matches  are  shut  out  of  the 
Canadian  market,  Consul-General  John  Edward  Jones,  of  Winni- 
peg, advises  that  trade  opportunities  are  still  offered  to  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  in  the  supplying  of  match-making  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment;  also  in  fufnishing  raw  materials  (other 
than  wood),  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  paraffine,  and  the  cotton  mate- 
rial which  forms  the  core  of  the  wax  match.  His  report  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  match  factory  at  Selkirk,  Manitoba,  and  on  this 
Canadian  industry  in  general  will  be  of  interest: 

Manitoba,  and  more  especially  Winnipeg,  its  metropolis  and  con- 
trolling business  center,  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  manufacturing 
period  in  the  course  of  its  industrial  development.  Lumber,  bricks, 
and  other  articles  which  might  be  denominated  "first  aid  to  the 
settlers,"  are  amply  produced.  Even  large  quantities  of  lumber  are 
exported  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  province^  but  varied  manu- 
factures exist  only  in  the  experimental  stage,  quite  limited  in  num- 
bers. The  announcement,  therefore,  that  a  $40,000  stock  company 
is  establishing  a  match  factory  at  Selkirk  has  been  received  witn 
great  approbation  throughout  the  province.  Winnipeg  will  give 
encouragement  to  the  enterprise  by  providing  trade  and  market 
facilities  for  the  product.  The  plant  when  completed  will  have  a 
capacity  of  fifty  lO-gross  cases  per  day,  and  will  employ  about  60 
hands.  It  is  expected  the  factory  will  be  in  full  operation  in  March. 
All  classes  of  matches  which  the  trade  demands  will  be  manufactured. 

ABUNDANT  MATERTATii — ^EXPORT  TRADE. 

Selkirk  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bed  Eiver,  22  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg,  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation  from  Lake  Winni- 
peg. It  is  a  midway  station  on  the  Lake  Winnipeg  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  best  suburban 
electric  railway  line  running  out  of  Winnipeg,  with  facilities  for 
carrying  freight.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  district  covered 
by  a  thick  growth  of  native  poplar. 

The  sawmills  in  the  forests  wnich  occupy  the  shores  and  islands  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  produce  enough  slabs,  which  the  lake  renders  easy 
of  transportation.  Native  poplar  is  abundant  and  cheap.  At  the 
end  of  winter  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  come  to  Selkirk  with 
great  trains  of  ox  teams,  drawing  sleds  loaded  with  poplar  wood 
which  sells  for  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord  delivered.    During  these  few 
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weeks  the  residents  lay  in  their  supply  of  cord  wood  for  the  next 
winter  season.  The  wood  is  light  and  burns  rapidly.  It  is  proposed 
to  use  this  variety  for  the  match  splints,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

There  are  three  other  Canadian  factories  in  operation  [addresses 
on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  which  have  a  combined  working 
capital  of  $250,000,  one  of  which,  with  $190,000  capital,  largely  con- 
trols the  trade.  The  three  factories  employ  278  hands,  while  the  24 
Canadian  match  factories  operating  in  18t1  employed  1,127  hands. 
The  small  factories  have  been  closeaup. 

The  exports  of  matches  and  match-making  materials  from  Canada 
during  the  five  fiscal  years,  1903-1907,  were : 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

S8,134 
147,714 

3,349 
69 

2,827 
3,983 

1906. 

1907. 

To  Great  Britain  : 

Match  blocks 

$6,350 
110,117 

727 

«6,f>24 
186,832 

1.038 

«29,?21 
106,314 

206 
2,132 

19,867 

Matches  and  match  splints 

37,224 

To  United  States: 

Match  blocks 

968 

Matches  and  match  splints 

567  .             31 

21.018         32,146 
1,327           5-6M9 

76 

To  other  countries: 

Match  blocks 

Matches  and  match  splints 

1,666 

1,460 

The  tariff  on  imported  matches  from  the  United  States  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.    No  matches  are  imported  into  Canada. 


BOY  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND 

A  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  further  reviews  the  labor 
question  in  England,  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  by  those  deeply 
interested  in  its  improvement : 

A  large  number  of  people  of  prominence,  including  the  bishops  of 
Birmingham,  Hereford,  and  Southwark,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  several  members  of  Parliament,  and  others  interested 
in  labor  matters  and  the  conditions  of  working  boys,  have  prepared 
a  letter  touching  upon  the  question  of  boy  lalx>r  ana  its  effect  upon 
unemployment.  In  this  letter  it  is  stated  that  the  ei^erience  of  all 
who  have  taken  part  in  social,  educational,  and  other  work^  among 
boys  and  girls,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  their  industrial  life, 
goes  to  show  that  the  seeds  of  much  future  unemployment  are  sown 
m  the  period  between  14  and  20,  and  they  express  the  con- 
viction that  no  proposals  dealing  with  unemployment  can  be  taken 
as  satisfactory  tnat  do  not  take  into  account  tnese  critical  years. 

The  letter  asserts  first  that  within  certain  industries  the  conditions 
under  which  boys  are  employed  are  actually  detrimental  to  their 
ph^rsical  and  moral  welfare,  and  that  in  a  large  and  growinj^  number 
of  industries  the  boys  receive  no  adequate  training  for  mdustrial 
life.  They  include  in  this  class  various  kinds  of  street  selling  and 
carrying  of  baggage  at  railway  stations.  They  guote  the  chief  con- 
stable of  Manchester  as  saying  that  street  trading,  of  all  juvenile 
wage-eaminff  occupations,  is  productive  of  a  ffreater  amount  of  evil 
than  any  otner  occupations  lollowed  by  children.  This  statement, 
it  is  asserted,  is  supported  by  evidence  from  Glasgow  and  by  the 
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last  report  of  the  prison  commission,  which  clearly  shows  that  imem- 
ployment  has  considerable  importance  in  its  blearing  on  juvenile 
crime. 

DECREASED  SKILLED  TRAINING. 

It  is  further  asserted  that  the  specialization  of  employment  has 
resulted  in  the  demand  for  boys  and  girls  to  perform  operations 
of  a  purely  mechanical  character  which  give  them  no  training  that 

aualines  them  for  future  employment  ana  that  in  many  occupations 
\ie  proportion  between  men  and  boys  emi)loyed  is  sudi  that  the 
boys  can  not  be  retained  after  a  few  years  in  the  work  which  they 
enter  at  14  or  15,  because  so  many  more  boys  are  engaged  than  are 
needed  to  recruit  the  number  of  adult  men  employed  to  allow  for 
the  expansion  of  the  industry.  It  is  stated  further  that  youths  leav- 
ing these  occupations  at  18  years  of  age  have  no  qualifications,  save 
average  physical  strength  and  that  they  drift  into  the  overstocked 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  where  they  eicperience  chronic  irregularity 
of  employment  and  receive  wages  hardly  sufficient  to  support  exist- 
ence. Nothing,  it  is  stated,  is  more  surprising  in  fibres  published 
by  distress  committees  than  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  applicants 
for  relief  are  mere  youths. 

In  the  second  place  those  interested  in  this  problem,  who  have 
written  the  letter  from  which  I  quote,  consider  tnat  the  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  universal  revival  of  the 
apprenticeship  system.  That,  they  say,  is  no  lon^r  a  method  of 
training  in  harmony  with  modem  industrial  conditions  in  most  of 
the  great  staple  industries  of  England.  While  recognizing  the  ad- 
vantages that  apprenticeship  had  in  the  past,  and  might  have  now 
under  different  mdustrial  conditions,  they  regard  it  as  wise  to  recog- 
nize economic  and  industrial  forces  tnat  appear  to  be  inevitable. 

THE  REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 

Without  seeking  to  depreciate  other  remedies  or  suggesting  that 
their  recommendations  cover  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  prob- 
lem, they  suggest  the  following  practical  remedies : 

(1)  The  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
continuation  schools  up  to  the  age  of  17«  accompanied  by  a  compulsory  reduc- 
tion of  worlcing  hours  among  young  people  under  tliat  age,  together  with  the 
development  of  full-time  day  trade  schools  admitting  children  suitable  for  skilled 
industrial  training. 

(2)  The  nCising  of  the  schooMeaTing  age,  together  with  the  abolition  of  the 
half-time  system. 

(3)  The  development  of  a  national  system  of  chUdren*s  employment  commit- 
tees on  a  wider  basis  than  now  exists,  working  in  association  with  the  labor 
exchanges  and  in  close  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  of  each  district, 
whose  functions  shall  be  to  assist  the  children  leaving  the  schools  to  secure 
employment  as  tar  as  possible  suited  to  their  capacities  and  of  a  permanent 
character. 

(4)  The  prohibition  of  street  selling  by  all  children  under  17  years  of  age. 

They  express  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools  will  reduce  the  great  evil  of  employing  boys  merely  as 
instruments  of  production  without  regard  to  their  ftiture  careers,  or 
from  giving  them  the  very  unsatisfactory  workshop  training  so  oiten 
given  the  apprentice.  The  raising  or  the  school-leaving  age  is 
recommended  for  the  same  reason.  Boys  and  girls,  it  is  asserted, 
leave  t^e  elementary  schools  at  the  age  when  they  would  profit  most 
by  instruction  and  training.    It  is  argued  that  the  removal  from  the 
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labor  market  of  the  many  thousands  of  boys  who  leave  school  at 
14  or  younger  would  relieve  the  unemployed  problem  amon^  many 
older  persons,  while  providing  the  opportunity  for  industrial  train- 
ing in  tiie  last  year  of  school  life.  As  to  the  proposed  national 
system  of  children's  employment  committees  it  is  asserted  that  real 
good  could  be  done  by  the  development  of  existing  organizations 
and  through  closer  cooperation  with  the  labor  exchanges  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  schools  on  the  other. 


GERMAN  PEAT-GAS  PLANTS. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  NITROGEN  TO  BE  WON  FROM  THE  PEAT  BEDS. 

Consul-General  A.  M.  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  forwards  a  translation 
by  Consular  Agent  W.  B.  Murphy,  in  which  is  discussed  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  extensive  peat  deposits  in  Germany  for  the  production  of 
electric  power,  and,  as  a  side  product,  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  be  of  interest : 

A  peat-gas  plant  is  being  erected  near  Svedala,  Sweden,  which  will 
transform  power  won  from  peat  into  electricity,  and  this  electric 
power  will  be  conducted  to  neighborinff  towns  for  consumption  by 
municipalities  and  industrial  plants.  Of  the  peat  used  in  experi- 
ments, 100  kilos  (220  pounds)  produced  about  327  cubic  yards  of 
waterless  gas  of  0°  ana  760  baroirieter  stand.  Peat-gas  machines  re- 
quire less  man  half  as  much  fuel  as  steam  machines  for  the  production 
of  a  given  amount  of  power. 

Calculations  show  that  from  central  stations  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ems  River,  where  there  are  extensive  peat  deposits,  electric  power 
can  be  produced  and  conducted  to  surrounding  towns,  not  only  as 
cheaply  as  that  furnished  by  the  south  German  water-power  plants  in 
Rhemfelden,  but  at  prices  that  will  compete  with  those  charged  for 
power  in  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  and  by  the  Niagara  Falls  com- 
pany. 

SUPERFLUOUS  POWER  USED  ON  BY-PRODUCT. 

In  order  that  Germany  may  not  become  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  manures  containing  nitrogen,  the  latent  resources  exist- 
injj  in  the  moors  of  Germany  should  be  developed.  This  can  be  done 
with  the  greater  advantage,  because  the  technic  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbide  permits  great  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  power  and  offers 
the  possibility  of  working  in  such  an  intermittent  way  that  if  from 
time  to  time  the  power  is  used  for  other  purposes  the  stopping  of 
individual  carbide-melting  furnaces  causes  no  essential  disturbance  to 
the  plant  as  a  whole.  The  manufacture  of  carbide  operates,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  like  an  accumulator,  since  it  takes  up  and  makes  use  of 
all  electric  power  which  from  time  to  time  remains  unemployed. 

With  a  plant  of  10,000  horsepower  40  tons  of  carbide  can  be  pro- 
duced in  twenty-four  hours,  and  100  parts  of  carbide  with  25  specific 
parts  of  nitrogen  give  125  parts  of  manure  containing  20  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  yearly  maximum 
production  of  15,000  tons  of  manure  containing  nitrogen,  by  means  of 
an  electric  central  station  of  10,000  horsepower,  would  give  German 
agriculture,  which  now  uses  500,000  tons  of  Chile  saltpeter  and 
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150,000  tons  of  sulphuric  ammonia,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  its  by 
no  means  sufficient  supply  of  manures. 

NITROGEN   FERTILIZER   MAY  TAKE  PLACE  OP  IMPORTED  MANURES. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  agricultural-chemical  experiments  carried  out 
since  the  year  1901,  it  can  already  be  considered  as  indisputable  that 
calcium  cyanamide  (generally  called  calcareous  nitrogen),  which  is 
obtained  from  calcium  carbide  by  admittance  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen, constitutes  in  many  cases  a  useful  substitute  for  the  manures  con- 
taining nitrogen  imported  from  abroad,  particularly  Chile  saltpeter 
and  sulphuric  ammonia.  For  a  successful  competition  of  calcareous 
nitrogen  with  Chile  saltpeter  and  ammoniac  salts,  the  only  essential 
condition  is  the  cheapest  possible  production  of  calcium  carbide,  since 
the  other  ingredient,  air,  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  price  of  cal- 
cium carbide  depends  essentially  upon  this,  that  the  electric  power, 
necessary  for  its  production  from  lime  and  coal,  be  not  expensive. 
Instead  of  paying  tribute  to  foreign  countries  in  ever-increasing 
amounts,  Germany  will  be  able  to  turn  that  money  over  to  her  own 
electro-chemical  production  of  manures  containing  nitrogen,  and  by 
this  means  not  only  enlarge  the  circle  of  consumers  of  agricultural 

Products,  but  also  oring  to  extensive  desert  and  comfortless  moors  a 
ourishing  and  profitable  industrial  and  agricultural  business. 
[Further  details  contained  in  the  pamphlet  may  be  consulted  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

DRYING  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

FRESHLY  PLASTERED  WALLS  PERFECTLY  DRIED  IN   THREE  DAYS. 

Consul  Charles  N.  Daniels,  of  Sheffield,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  a  demonstration  of  a  hygienic  system  re- 
cently given  in  that  English  city  in  which  builders  took  considerable 
interest: 

Hitherto  occupation  of  newly  built  houses  has  been  delayed  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  dry,  but  with  the  use  of  this  new  apparatus 
freshly  plastered  rooms  can  be  perfectly  dried  within  three  Jays,  and 
the  excessive  moisture  of  the  walls  completely  extracted. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stove  with  a  fire  box,  suitable  for  coke 
fuel,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small-diameter  tubes,  similar  to  gas 
pipes.  By  means  of  the  apparatus  fresh,  dry  outside  air  enters  con- 
stantly into  the  air-supply  tubes,  and  is  highly  heated  in  the  tubes 
surrounding  the  fireplace.  It  ascends  in  a  dry-heated  state  in  the 
room,  passes  along  the  ceiling  and  walls,  and  absorbs  the  dampness, 
sinking  down  after  being  saturated  with  the  same  and  reentering  the 
apparatus.  It  then  mixes  with  the  coke  gases  in  the  outlet  tube  for 
the  smoke,  and  eventually  escapes  into  the  chimney. 

This  constantly  renewed  fresh  outside  air  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  carbonic  acid  to  the  mortar^  thus  hardening  it,  and  producing  in 
a  short  time  the  same  effect  as  if  the  mortar  had  dried  naturally.  It 
is  claimed  by  this  system  that  no  moisture  can  possibly  show  later  on. 

A  striking  recx)mmendation  for  the  apparatus  is  that  the  German 
law  prohibiting  the  habitation  of  any  house  until  six  months  after 
construction  is  abrogated  by  the  authorities  where  this  system  is  used. 
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RUBBER  AND  FIBER  PRODUCTS. 
MEXICO. 

GOOD  MABKET  FOR  CLOTHING  AND  OVERSHOES  AROUND  VERACRUZ. 

Consul  William  W.  Canada  reports  that  the  district  and  surround- 
ing country  of  Veracruz  offers  a  fine  field  for  the  opening  of  a  large 
trade  in  rubber  goods,  especially  clothing  and  shoes.  Concerning 
this  trade  in  that  part  of  Mexico,  he  writes : 

Until  quite  recently  rubbers  were  almost  unknown,  for  the  prices 
asked  for  these  goods  were  so  high  that  few  people  cared  to  buy  them. 
A  pair  of  overshoes  that  could  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
for  about  60  cents  would  cost  here  $1.50  gold.  While  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  import  duty  on  this  class  of  merchandise  is  equivalent  to  about 
50  cents  gold  per  each  2.2  pounds  weight  of  the  goods,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  merchant  buys  at  wholesale  prices,  and  therefore  the  fig- 
ure charged  in  this  city  for  articles  of  this  kind  is  exorbitant.  A  pair 
of  rubber  boots  could  not  be  purchased  here  at  less  than  $8. 

In  the  line  of  rubber  clothing,  such  as  coats,  capes,  hat  covers,  etc., 
the  same  conditions  prevail.  The  prices  charged  for  these  articles 
are  such  that  the  majority  of  the  people  can  not  afford  to  buy  them. 
The  long  rainy  season  in  this  part  of  the  Tropics  makes  these  articles 
almost  indispensable  for  all  outdoor  employments,  and,  of  course,  for 
the  police  force  also.  As  much  of  the  traveling  is  done  on  horseback, 
where  a  person  is  exposed  to  the  inclemencv  of  the  weather^  rubber 
clothing,  if  it  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  figure,  would  be  m  great 
demand.  A  rubber  coat,  known  in  the  States  as  a  "  slicker,'°and 
which  could  be  bought  for  about  $3.50  in  any  department  store,  costs 
here  $8  to  $9.  A  so-called  "  poncho,"  worth  about  $2  in  the  States, 
is  proportionately  costly.  The  import  duty  on  this  class  of  goods 
amounts  to  $1.25  United  States  currency  per  2.20  pounds.  A  native 
article  in  the  shape  of  a  "  poncho  "  is  on  the  market,  but  the  vulcan- 
izing is  so  poorly  done  that  the  goods  become  worthless  within  a  short 
timiB. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  field  offering  such  possibilities  for  the  in- 
troduction of  rubber  goods  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  by 
American  manufacturers.  An  alert  drummer  in  the  State  of  Vera- 
cruz and  adjoining  territory  who  would  study  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  people  and  familiarize  himself  with  their  needs  could  build 
up  a  good  trade  which,  once  established,  would  increase  from  year  to 
year.  Prices  must  be  moderate  for  a  good  class  of  merchandise,  for 
the  experience  of  the  people  with  imported  goods  of  inferior  grade 
has  taught  them  to  know  that  the  cheapest  is  not  the  most  economical. 
The  manufacturer  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
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tropical  climate,  and  his  goods  must  be  made  to  resist  the  extreme 
heat.  A  good,  serviceable  article  at  a  fair  price  is  what  is  needed,  and 
the  one  who  will  conform  to  these  conditions  and  will  look  up  this 
business  will  be  assured  of  an  excellent  trade  in  this  line. 


COLOMBIA. 

PONCHOS  AND  MACKINTOSHES  EXTENSIVELY  USED. 

Consul-General  Jay  White,  of  Bogota,  submits  the  following  facts 
concerning  the  market  for  waterproof  garments  in  Colombia : 

There  are  less  than  500  miles  of  railway  in  Colombia,  and  nearly 
all  traveling  must  be  done  on  horse  or  mule  back.  The  heavy  trop- 
ical rains  and  "  paramos  "  make  waterproof  garments  necessary  for 
all  persons  who  travel.  Their  importation  through  Barranquilla 
(estimated  at  75  per  cent  of  the  country's  importation)  is  about 
16,500  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  furnishes  about  one-eighth 
and  Great  Britain  nearly  all  the  balance. 

The  poncho  used  by  riders  is  quite  like  the  model  of  the  American 
cavalry.  Light  weights  are  preferred.  They  retail  at  $5  up.  A 
short  woolen  poncho,  or  "  ruana,"  mostly  woven  of  native  wool,  is 
also  much  used. 

Zamarros  (mackintoshes)  retail  at  $6  up.  These  are  used  by  the 
natives  to  protect  their  legs  from  cold  and  rain  while  riding.  They 
are  long,  loose  overtrousers,  cut  veir  large  from  leather  or  mackin- 
tosh stuff.  [Photographs  showing  the  various  articles  referred  to,  as 
well  as  names  of  dealers  in  waterproof  garments  at  Bogota,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


NICARAGUA. 

GOOD  OPENING  TO  CBEATE  MAREIET  FOR  RAIN -CLOTHING. 

Consul  Jos6  de  Olivares,  of  Managua,  reports  small  demand  at 
present,  but  good  opening  for  waterproof  garments  in  western  Nica- 
ragua.   He  says: 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  good  market  could  be  established  for  service- 
able rain  clothing  in  western  Nicaramia,  although  the  present  demand 
is  small.  Mackintoshes  and  overshoes  are  rarely  used,  umbrellas 
being  almost  entirely  depended  upon  for  protection  against  the  heavy 
driving  rains  which  characterize  the  long  wet  season  extending  from 
June  until  November.  On  account  of  the  high  temperature  which 
prevails  throughout  the  rainy  season,  any  waterproof  garments  used 
must  necessarily  be  of  light  texture,  with  which  requisite,  durability, 
and  moderate  cost  should  be  combined. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
DEMAND  WHOLLY   SUPPLIED  BY  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  trade  in  waterproof  garments  in  Asia  Minor,  through  the  port 
of  Smyrna,  is  reported  on  by  Consul-(jeneral  Ernest  L.  Harris,  of 
Smyrna,  as  follows: 

The  importation  of  waterproof  goods  into  Smyrna  amounts  to 
$20,000  annually.    No  goods  of  this  nature  are  manufactured  in 
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Asia  Minor.  This  city  is  a  distributing  center  for  waterproofs  in  the 
following  proportion:  Smyrna  city  20  per  cent,  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  30  per  cent,  and  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  50  per  cent 

The  kinds  of  waterproofs  sold  on  this  market  consist  chiefly  in 
rain  coats,  with  or  without  tippets  and  hoods.  Tippets  alone  are 
also  imported  for  the  use  of  officers  in  the  army.  England  supplies 
GO  per  cent  of  the  trade,  Germany  20,  and  Austria  20  per  cent  Thus 
far  the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  English  make.  On  the 
whole  these  garments  are  cheap,  at  least  the  kind  that  are  sold 
by  the  average  retailer  in  Smyrna,  the  price  of  an  ordinary  rain  coat 
bein^  from  ^.50  to  $8,  according  to  size  and  quality,  while  English 
macintoshes  of  a  better  class  bring  about  $15.  The  shipping  ports 
are  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Trieste.  Sales  are  generally 
made  after  receipt  and  examination  of  the  goods,  and  sometimes  cash 
upon  delivery  of  the  documents.  If  American  manufacturers  can 
put  a  good  substantial  waterproof  coat  on  Uiis  market  which  will 
sell  for  $4  to  $10  it  will  have  an  excellent  chance  along  with  similar 
articles  shipped  here  by  European  dealers,  to  secure  a  good  portion 
of  this  ever-increasing  trade.    

BRITISH    INDIA 
RAIN-CLOTH  PBEFERRED  TO  RUBBER-SUKFACED  MATERIAL. 

Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Rangoon,  thinks  that  American  ex- 
porters who  take  into  consideration  the  climate  of  Burma  may  be 
able  to  extend  considerably  their  trade  there.  He  writes  of  the 
demand  for  waterproof  garments : 

The  rainy  season  in  Burma  varies  according  to  locality,  but  will 
average  about  five  months,  during  which  time  rain  falls  practically 
everv  day.    The  demand  for  rubber  clothing  is  therefore  good. 

Tne  material  should  bo  light,  as  the  weather  is  very  warm.  Retail 
prices  for  raincoats  in  Rangoon  range  from  14  rupees  ($4.50)  to  38 
rupees  ($12.30)  all  or  nearly  all  of  English  make.  I  am  not  able  at 
present  to  secure  prices  on  capes,  but  they  would  be  corresponding 
values.  These  prices  are  for  rain-cloth  garments,  as  the  rubber-sur- 
faced goods  have  not  given  satisfaction  m  this  climate.  They  stick 
together  and  the  surfacing  pulls  off  unless  carefully  hung  whenever 
not  in  use.  The  police  are  using  waterproof  garments  similar  to  the 
ones  worn  by  the  London  police,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory  for 
reasons  stated. 

^  This  climate  is  so  humid  for  months  at  a  time  that  special  precau- 
tions are  required  in  many  lines  of  manufactures.  When  this  fact  is 
understood  and  taken  into  consideration  by  American  manufacturers, 
Burma,  with  abundant  natural  resources  as  yet  mostly  undeveloped 
and  a  population  of  more  than  10,000,000,  should  be  a  very  much  more 
profitable  field  for  exporters  than  at  present.  If  inquirers  are  not 
prepared  to  send  a  representative  to  investigate  conditions  it  wQuld 
prooably  be  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  to  have  some  firm  with 
branch  stores  handle  the  product  exclusively  with  a  reasonable  annual 
sale  guaranteed.  Before  the  exporters  could  hope  to  do  this  a  trial 
of  their  product  in  the  country  would  be  necessary  to  see  if  it  would 
withstand  the  climate. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 
AMERICAN    MAKERS  OF   RAINCX)ATS   NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Consul  Marw^ell  Blake,  of  Dunfermline,  reports  that  no  American 
maker  of  waterproof  garments  seems  to  be  represented  in  Scotland. 
He  says: 

There  are  practically  no  dealers  handling  exclusively  india  rubber 
materials,  or  waterproof  garments  in  this  district,  nor  any  concerns 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that  have  a  business  in  such 
materials  sufficient  to  warrant  direct  importations.  Glasgow,  which 
IB  a  city  of  500,000  population  and  the  principal  distributing  point 
for  Scotland,  is  but  30  miles  from  this  place,  and  Edinburgh  less 
than  half  that  distance,  and  the  small  dealers  throughout  this  mstrict, 
invariably  place  their  small  orders  through  the  traveling  representa- 
tives of  the  firms  located  in  these  and  other  large  places. 

One  American  firm  which  has  been  very  successful  throughout  this 
part  of  Scotland,  follows  a  method  quite  worthy  of  imitation,  that  of 
appointing  agents  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  who  themselves  em- 

SW  traveling  salesmen  to  solicit  orders  from  the  retail  dealers  in  the 
ifferent  towns.  It  appears  that  no  American  waterproof  makers  are 
at  the  present  time  represented  in  Scotland  in  this  or  anv  other  way. 
The  clunate  of  Scotland  is  damp  and  rainy  from  November  to  April, 
and  sometimes  entirely  througnout  the  year,  and  waterproofs  and 
waterproof  garments  are  consequently  an  indispensable  necessity. 

GLASGOW. 
RAIN-PROOF   CLOTHING   MUCH   NEEDED — STRONG   COMPETITION. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Consul  J.  N.  McCunn,  of  Glasgow,  advises 
that  waterproof  garments  of  every  description  and  quality  are  in 
constant  demand  in  Scotland  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  consul 
says: 

The  wet  season  generally  prevails  from  October  to  May,  but  the 
climate  of  Scotland  is  such  that  waterproof  garments  are  usually  re- 
quired more  or  less  during  every  month  of  the  year.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  about  45  inches. 

All  waterproof  and  shower-proof  garments  sold  here  are  of  British 
make  and  vary  in  quality,  style,  anaprice  to  suit  the  demands  of  all 
classes.  American  manufacturers  of  these  lines  of  goods  looking  for 
an  export  market  here  should  first  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  in 
a  position  to  enter  and  compete  with  a  line  of  goods  of  equal  or  better 

?uality  and  at  a  price  equal  to  or  lower  than  that  of  the  British  manu- 
acturers,  who  control  the  market.  I  forward  a  list  of  the  larger 
mercantile  firms  in  Glasgow  who  handle  waterproof  garments.  [Filed 
at  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

LIVERPOOL. 
DEMAND   MET  BY  ENGLISH   MAKERS. 

Vice-Consul  W.  J.  Sulis,  of  Liverpool,  reports  as  follows  on  the 
waterproof  garment  trade : 

No  waterproof  garments  seem  to  be  impoiled  into  this  country, 
the  demand  being  met  entirely  by  English  manufacturers.  Water- 
proofs are  required  here  from  February  1  to  August  30.  One  dealer 
m  this  city,  however,  states  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  aM:isider^the 
sale  of  American  goods.  gitizedbyCjOOglC 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
NO  CALL  FOR  AMERICAN  RAIN  COATS. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  replying  to  an  American 
manufacturer  of  rainy- weather  garments,  writes  of  the  English  mar- 
ket as  follows : 

There  is  comparatively  little,  if  anj,  chance  to  sell  American  water- 
proof coats  and  capes  in  this  vicinity.  For  a  ereat  many  years 
waterproof  clothing  nas  been  manufactured  in  England.  The  climate 
is  such  that  even  tef ore  the  keeping  of  rubber  from  melting  had 
become  known,  and  that  it  could  be  used  for  clothing,  closely  knit 
woolen  garments,  such  as  Inverness  capes,  were  manufactured  and 
used  to  Keep  out  the  wet.  Then  came  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
coats,  and  later  of  cloth  and  rubber  combined.  One  can  buy  a  good 
•waterproof  coat  here  for  $5,  and  oilskins  are  equally  cheap.  'Across 
the  street  from  this  consulate  is  a  very  large  rubber  shop  which  shows 
in  the  window  splendid  garments  at  very  low  prices  manufactured 
by  themselves.  There  is  a  similar  shop  run  by  manufacturers  in 
another  equally  prominent  part  of  the  city.  The  wet  season  in  Eng- 
land prevails  most  of  the  time,  though  the  past  vear  has  been  unusu- 
ally dry.  Usually  more  than  five  days  out  of  the  week  an  umbrella 
has  to  be  carried,  and  even  then  one  is  sometimes  caught  in  the  rain. 
It  is  not  meant  that  it  rains  every  day,  but  there  are  not  a  few  months 
in  the  year  when  it  rains  five-sixths  of  the  time,  and  rainy  days  are 
more  frequent  than  others. 

[Lists  of  dealers  in  waterproof  garments  in  Burma,  Western  Nica- 
ragua, portions  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  series  of  sample 
books,  and  price  lists  from  the  last-mentioned  country  have  been  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  by  United  States  consuls  and  are  now 
on  file.]  

AUSTRALIA. 
VALUABLE  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  DERFVED  FROM  A  SEA  GRASS. 

Consul  John  F.  Jewell,  of  Melbourne,  reports  the  discovery  in 
Australia  of  an  extraordinary  fiber  of  marine  origin,  which  he  says 
is  likely  to  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  consul  thus 
describes  it  : 

This  fiber  is  the  result  of  the  sheddings  of  the  leaf  sheath  of  a  sea 
^rass  botanically  known  as  Posidonia  Australis  (of  the  order  of 
Naiadece),  and  so  far  has  been  found  only  in  Spencer  Gulf,  South 
Australia,  where  the  sheddings  have  been  imprisoned  by  the  action 
of  wind  and  waves  in  the  sand  flats  of  the  ffulf.  The  foreshore  of 
the  part  of  the  gulf  where  the  best  deposits  of  the  fiber  exist  is  a  long 
shelving  bank  with  a  clearljr  defined  belt  of  live  marine  growth  from 
low  water  seaward,  with  wide  shallow  sand  flats  stretching  inshore 
to  dry  land,  the  whole  being  a  mixture  of  fine  sand,  shell,  clay,  and 
limey  substance  on  a  limestone  formation,  and  intermixed  with  this 
sand,  shell,  etc.,  are  layers  of  the  fiber  averaging  12  feet  in  depth 
with  4  feet  of  water  over  the  deposit. 

Over  one  hundred  soundings  of  the  deposit  have  been  made  in 
different  spots,  and  on  every  occasion  the  fiber  was  found,  sometimes 
a  few  inches  under  the  surface,  at  other  times  a  foot  or  more,  varying 
in  color  and  fineness  according  to  its  depth,  and  there  would  appear 
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to  be  millions  of  tons  available,  the  accumulation  of  centuries.  At  1 
foot  the  fiber  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  decaying  roots  of  the 
plant  and  marine  growth  above  it,  while  at  2  or  more  feet  it  is 
cleaner  and  much  brighter  in  color,  but  always  mixed  with  the  ad- 
hesive soil  in  which  it  is  embedded.  The  best  samples  were  found 
where  the  bed  was  covered  with  water  at  2  to  10  feet  deep.  It  is 
intended  to  gather  the  fiber  hj  means  of  dredges  fitted  with  special 
buckets  and  rakes,  together  with  agitators  and  wringers  similar  to 
those  in  use  for  the  washing  of  wool. 

COST  OF  MATERIAL — ^USE  IN  FABRICS. 

The  bulk  material  in  which  the  fiber  is  embedded  is  found  to  be 
easily  worked,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  proportion  of  fiber  recover- 
able is  1  ton  to  every  20  of  the  bulk  material  dredged.  The  cost  per 
ton  of  rough  dried  fiber  on  board  the  dredge  is  estimated  at  15s. 
($8.65),  and  from  the  dredge  it  can  be  taken  by  tender  daily  to  a 
nearby  port  and  there  dried  mechanically,  classified  if  necessary, 
dumped,  baled,  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  uses  of 
the  fiber  are  found  by  experiments  made  by  competent  j>ersons  to  be 
many  and  varied,  and  it  possesses  many  unique  qualities.  It  will 
spin  and  weave  in  union  with  wool,  and  will  also  take  dye  equally 
as  well  (as  demonstrated  in  one  of  the  leading  woolen  mills  here^, 
being^  so  far  as  it  is  known,  the  only  vegetable  fiber  to  do  this.  It  is 
practically  noninflammable  (its  charring  point  being  373  degrees  F.), 
and  it  is  to  that  extent  a  nonconductor,  unlike  cotton.  It  does  not 
shrink,  and  has  more  resilience  than  kapok.  It  is  also  found  to  be 
as  good  for  ship  calking  as  oakum.  Blankets  and  cloth  woven  of  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  this  fiber  together  with  samples  of  the  fiber  in 
various  stages  of  production,  from  plant  to  yam,  are  now  on  view 
in  the  sample  room  of  one  of  the  leading  wool  houses  in  Australia 
[name  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures!,  and  the  manufactured 
articles  are  beinc  most  favorably  commented  upon  by  those  interested 
in  the  textile  industries.  On  account  of  its  splendid  dyeing  proper- 
ties it  can  also  be  used  in  the  making  of  carpets,  also  for  coir  mat- 
ting, hessian,  bagging,  woolpacks,  and  it  appears  difficult  to  say  to 
what  other  uses,  with  proper  machinery,  it. can  not  be  put. 

A  company  to  utilize  the  fiber  commercially  is  now  in  process  of 
formation,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  ready  market  will  be  found  for 
the  fiber  at  6  cents  per  pound,  with  a  higher  price  for  the  finest  grades. 


CHINA. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   RAMIE   SPINNING,    WEAVING,    AND    KNITTING    PLANT. 

Consul-General  Amos  P.  Wilder,  of  Hongkong,  makes  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  plans  of  a  new  company  in  South  China  to  manu- 
facture fabrics  from  ramie,  concerning  which  the  initial  experiments 
have  been  recorded  in  Consular  and  Trade  Reports: 

Mr.  C.  C.  Mackee,  who  has  been  in  Japan  and  South  China  for 
some  four  j^ears  introducing  American  textile  machinery,  sails  from 
Hongkong  in  a  few  days  for  the  United  States  by  way  of  Europe 
to  purchase  machinery  to  be  installed  in  a  plant  to  be  devoted  to 
ramie  and  cotton  textile  manufacturing.  A  company  has  been 
formed,  headed  by  some  dozen  Chinese  gentlemen,  all  returned  from 
America,  speaking  English,  and  posses^  of  property.    They  Jiave 
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made  an  initial  capitalization  of  $250,000  Mexican  (at  present  ex- 
change about  $110,000  gold),  and  are  remodeling  for  their  use  a 
series  of  buildings  put  up  for  the  silk  industry  at  Kau  Kong,  on  the 
Delta,  some  seven  hours'  sailing  from  Canton.  There  is  an  excellent 
supply  of  water  from  an  adjoining  pond  and  river,  and  boats  may  be 
brought  to  the  doors  of  the  factory.    Extensive  areas  of  ramie  are 

f rowing  for  tJie  uses  of  the  factory  in  near-by  Kwangsi  Province, 
ut  for  the  present  raw  stocks  of  ramie  will  be  bought  in  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  Mackee,  who,  by  diligent  efforts,  has  secured  the  confidence 
of  these  Chinese  capitalists,  is  authorized  to  purchase  all  the  ma- 
chinery needed,  including  power  ecjuipment.  Among  the  machines 
needed,  are  decorticating,  aegumming,  combing,  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  knitting  machines.  These  will  be  purchased  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  any  purchases  in  the  United 
States  will  be  shipped  via  the  Suez  Canal,  as  recent  experience  shows 
that  machinery  snipments  bv  way  of  the  transcontinental  railroads 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibitive  or  nearly  so  in  point  of  charges. 
If  this  first  plant  is  successful  the  same  parties  purpose  subscribmg 
further  capital  for  the  prompt  establishment  of  a  largely  increased 
plant  and  expect  to  extend  the  lines  of  manufacture  to  take  in  various 
textile  products. 

Ramie  from  this  district  is  being  successfully  worked  into  fabrics 
in  France  and  England,  and  in  tne  United  States  much  attention 
is  being  devoted  to  experimental  work  with  this  fiber.  Shanghai 
and  Hankow,  however,  are  the  principal  points  of  export  for  Chinese 
ramie  in  its  raw  state.  A  Shanghai  plant  has  for  some  years  been 
working  up  ramie  into  cloth,  altnough  the  process  of  decorticating 
and  degumming  are  said  to  be  as  yet  not  whmly  solved.    Mr.  Mackee 

f* ves  as  his  American  address :  "  Textile  American,"  947  Old  South 
uilding,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

AMOUNT   OF   FIBER  CONDmONED   IN    EUROPEAN    CENTERS. 

The  following  return  shows  the  silk  conditioned  at  European  silk 
centers  during  uie  year  ended  December  31, 1908,  with  corresponding 
figures  for  the  preceding  year,  as  published  by  the  Bollettino  ai 
Sericoltura  of  Milan  (kilo=2.2  pounds) : 


Silk  c«ntei« 


Milan.... 
Lyon,.,. 
Zii  rich  . . . 
Cr*reld„ 

Turin  ,., 
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Ori«iuJQ«^ 
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1907.        1906, 


kaw. 


IStfT.         1908. 
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312,1111 

170,969 
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119,900 

no,oifi 

253,  6(>ft 
152.  (y>8 


Other. 


1907.      IQOf^. 


K^.fiOl  92.fi21 

ii,m  16^6^^ 
1. 1971  30ft 
I  4,470 


ToEaL 


1907.  liOfi. 


10.10l,4(Vi^.529,270 
6,9^.S4{Hi'7.a2S.*a)0 
l,ai3,e75l.4'Wi,2fil 

4i7,98fti  m.^n 

672,&e0i    6M,giS5 
Gi*6,ft22i    530,093 


GBOWTH  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  imported  in  1908  raw  silk  to  the  value  of 
$65,021,066,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1906,  the  imports  in  the  inter- 
vening year  1907  having  reached  $73,097,581.     The  largest  share 
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comes  from  Japan — about  $40,000,000  worth  a  year — while  about 
$15,000,000  worth  is  brought  fr<Mn  Italy. 

The  latest  census  figures,  those  for  1905,  showed  that  there  were 
624  silk  mills  in  the  United  States,  with  $109,556,621  capital  em- 
ployed, which  was  double  that  of  1890.  In  1870  only  $6,231,130  was 
invested  in  silk  mills,  and  in  1860  the  amount  was  only  $2,926,980. 
The  value  of  the  products  proportionately  increased  from  $6,607,771 
in  1860  to  $133,288,072  in  1905.  The  raw  silk  used  in  1860  was 
462,965  pounds,  and  in  1905  it  reached  11,572,783  pounds.  The  raw 
silk  imported  in  1908  amounted  to  18,723,119  pounds,  exclusive  of 
waste. 

The  importation  of  manufactured  silk  goods,  however,  has  con- 
tinued to  grow,  having  advanced  from  $31,281,273  in  the  year  1905 
to  $34,621,064  in  1906  and  $41,035,836  in  1907.  There  was  a  natural 
decline  in  1908,  owing  to  general  business  curtailment,  the  imports 
reaching  only  $27,020^12.  The  share  of  France  in  this  trade  is  about 
40  per  cent,  Germany  about  20  per  cent,  and  Switzerland  and  Japan 
each  about  10  per  cent. 

Australasia  Wool  Exports. 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Sydney,  states  that  the  following 
are  the  published  figures  of  the  wool  exports  from  Australasia  from 
July  1  to  November  30, 1908,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1907, 
the  net  decrease  from  which  was  56,582  bales : 


1907. 

Bales. 

378, 128 
198,374 
85,766 
110,641 
26,014 
65,635 

1908. 

New  South  Wales 

Bales. 
878,564 
122,879 
94,038 
101  764 

victoria 

QueeoBland 

South  Aixtralia 

West  Australia 

80,246 
80,480 

New  Zealand .... 

Australasia 

864.547 

807,965 
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SILVER-PLATED  FLAT  WARE. 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

A   GOOD   OPENING   FOR  BUILDING   UP  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten^  of  Puerto  Plata,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  trade  in  silver-plated  flat  ware  in  the 
Dominican  Republic: 

Investigation  shows  that  there  is  a  very  good  opportunity  for 
building  a  trade  in  flat  and  table  ware  in  this  part  or  the  Republic. 
American  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  apparently  made  no  seri- 
ous eflPort  thus  far  to  gain  a  share  of  this  business. 

All  flat  ware  has  been  divided  into  four  classes  by  the  customs 
officials,  viz,  cheap,  galvanized,  ordinary,  and  fine.  The  cheap,  made 
of  a  soft,  composite  metal,  comes  from  Germany.  They  are  sold  in . 
sets  of  three — ^knif e,  fork,  and  spoon — costing  about  25  cents  per  set. 
The  duty  on  this  grade  is  73f  ^per  cent  ad  valorem.  They  retail  for 
60  cents  per  set.  The  galvanized  is  also  from  Grermany,  and  costs 
about  $1.25  per  dozen,  pays  a  duty  of  7^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
sells  for  about  $3  per  dozen. 

The  ordinary  grade  includes  everything  between  these  and  plated 
ware,  and  pays  a  duty  of  ^^  per  cent  on  a  fixed  value  of  $4  per 
dozen,  working  out  at  $2.95. 

The  fine  includes  all  plated  ware  or  sterling  silver,  and  is  imported 
almost  entirely  from  France.  There  is  at  present  no  dealer  in 
Puerto  Plata  carrying  a  stock  of  this  grade,  most  of  which  is  ordered 
hj  families  direct  from  the  French  merchants.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  this  country  has  a  parcels-post  convention  with 
France.  The  most  popular  grade  is  a  medium  neavy  plate,  costing 
in  France  about  $6  per  dozen  for  forks  and  spoons  and  $3  for  knives. 
The  duty  is  73f  per  cent  of  a  fixed  value  of  $6  per  dozen,  working  out 
at  $4.43  per  dozen. 

HOW  TO  WORK  UP  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  people  do  not  seem  to  be  prejudiced  against  American-made 
goods;  they  simply  order  the  kind  that  they  know  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  buy.  The  one  best  way  to  get  a  new  line  established  in  this 
country  is  to  send  a  Sfjanish-speaking  salesman.  His  first  trip  may 
not  pay  exp)enses,  but  if  goods  be  exactly  as  represented  and  come 
up  to  expectations,  the  tripr  would  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  future 
orders.  A  salesman  could  make  arrangements  with  a  local  commis- 
sion merchant  to  handle  the  line  and  could  then  make  a  personal 
canvas  of  the  hotels  and  the  best  families.  A  few  sales  on  the  first 
trip  would  net  big  results  in  the  future.  If  it  is  not  practical  to  send 
a  salesman,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  send  a  catalogue,  printed 
in  Spanish,  to  certain  addresses.  [On  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

76818-No.  343^-09 12  ^'^'^"^'  '^ 
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FRANCE. 
AMERICAN  DESIGNS  NOT  SUITABLE  TO  THE  MARKET. 

Consul-General  Horace  Lee  Washington  reports  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  plated  silverware  trade  of  the  Marseille  section  of  France : 

The  designs  of  the  Anaerican  teaspoons  (known  to  the  trade  here 
as  "coffee  spoons"  or  cuillferes  k  caf6),  were  submitted  to  several  of 
the  leading  dealers  in  this  city.  Two  of  the  principal  dealers  made 
careful  examination  of  the  designs  submitted,  this  being  the  only 
practical  examination  possible  in  the  absence  of  weights  and  quality 
upon  which  to  base  an  accurate  appreciation  of  prices.  Both  deal- 
ers criticised  the  eight  designs  of  American  manufacture  submitted 
on  the  same  ground,  that  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  French  market, 
for  the  reason  that  these  designs,  although  familiar  to  the  American 
market,  mean  nothing  to  the  French  purchaser,  who  desires  classical 
styles  with  which  he  is  familiar,  such  as  the  periods  Louis  XV  and 
XVI,  Empire,  etc. 

Only  one  design  submitted  of  an  art  nouveau  character  met  with 
approval^  and  were  the  quality  of  this  pattern  and  the  price  satis- 
factory, it  is  possible  that  some  sale  might  follow  proper  introduc- 
tion. However,  as  stated,  without  knowledge  of  the  gualitv  of  the 
metal  employed,  the  weight  of  the  silver,  and  the  finish  of  the  de- 
sign, which  would  require  comparison  with  an  actual  sample,  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  practical  information. 

Teaspoons  of  a  quality  which  is  regarded  as  first  class,  but  of  an 
entirely  plain  design,  sell  here  at  retail  at  $1.75  per  dozen.  Prices 
then  increase,  according  to  the  elaboration  of  the  design,  to  $2.90, 
$3.30,  $3.90,  and  upward. 

Plated  ware  imported  into  France  pays  the  following  rates  of 
duty,  the  general  tariff  being  applied  to  imports  from  tne  United 
States,  per  220  pounds,  net: 

Jewelry,  gold  or  silver  plated,  on  silver,  copper,  pakfong  or  pinch- 
beck; general  tariff,  $115.80;  minimum  tariff,  $96.50. 

Silver-plated  ware,  objects  in  pure  nickel  or  nickel-plated ;  general 
tariff,  $28.95;  minimum  tariff,  $19.30. 

[A  list  of  silverware  manufacturers  in  Paris  and  Marseille,  and 
of  Marseille  dealers  in  silver,  transmitted  by  the  consul-general,  is 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

NANTES. 
CHARACTER  OF  SILVER-PL.ATED  WARE  IN  USE. 

Consul  Louis  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  reports  on  the  market  for 
silver-plated  ware  and  the  laws  governing  sale  of  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  in  France  as  follows : 

The  silver-plated  ware  used  here  is  generally  of  French  make,  and 
great  care  is  taken  by  the  manufacturers  tt)  produce  artistic  ware  of 
certain  styles.  The  styles  most  in  favor  are  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI, 
and  art  nouveau.  The  other  styles  do  not  sell  readily  and  the  people 
do  not  care  for  them. 

French  tableware  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  American  and 
is  more  expensive,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer who  takes  care  to  study  the  styles  demanded  by  the  trade  and 
produces  them  in  the  required  sizes,  etc.,  might  do  some  business  here. 
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LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  J3ALE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES. 

Sterling  silver  is  more  difficult  to  import  from  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  the  government  control,  as  each  piece  of  silverware 
must  be  stamped  by  the  government  officers,  and  a  tax  per  weight  is 
paid  for  control.  Silverware  that  has  not  the  stamp  of  the  govern- 
ment control  can  not  be  sold,  and  none  is  permitted  entry  from  abroad 
unless  it  passes  through  the  "  controle  "  and  pays  the  stamp  tax.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  articles  of  gold.  I  give  the  following  extracts 
from  statutes  governing  this  class  of  trade : 

The  French  Governmeut  acknowledges  only  3  "titres"  (grades)  for  manu- 
factures of  gold  and  2  for  silver,  viz:  Gold,  0.0950,  0.0800,  and  0.0750;  sUver, 
0.0950  and  0.0800. 

Gold  and  silver  ware  coming  from  abroad  should  be  presented  to  the  customs 
ofllclals  at  the  time  of  entry  Into  the  Republic,  to  be  declared,  weighed,  marked, 
and  sent  to  the  nearest  bureau  of  guaranty  (assay),  where  It  will  be  stamped 
with  a  stamp  marked  "ET,"  and  where  It  will  pay  taxes  equal  to  those  paid 
for  gold  and  sliver  ware  manufactured  In  France. 

The  guaranty  taxes  perceived  on  gold  and  sliver  ware  are  the  following: 
Gold,  30  francs  per  100  grams  ($5.79  per  3  jinnT  ounces) ;  silver,  1.60  francs  per 
100  grams  (30  cents  per  S^(^^\  ounces).  The  tax  paid  for  assay  is  as  follows: 
F6r  gold  ware,  3  francs  (57  cents) ;  silverware,  80  centimes  (15  cents),  for 
each  lot  assayed,  no  matter  what  quantity  or  weight. 

The  following  additional  tax  is  paid  for  assay  with  the  touchstone  for  articles 
of  gold  only:  Nine  centimes  per  10  grams  (1.7  cents  per  AV^r  ounce). 

The  French  Government  requires  that  all  gold  and  silver  ware  coming  from 
abroad  bear:  (1)  The  stamp  of  the  manufacturer;  (2)  .the  tltre  (grade)  stamp; 
(3)  the  stamp  of  the  (Jovemment  (ET). 

The  import  of  plated  ware  is  easier,  and  no  other  restriction  except- 
ing the  payment  of  duties  exists.  The  best  way  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can ware  would  be  by  sending  salesmen  with  samples  to  visit  the 
trade;  men  who  could  talk  the  language.  Little  could  be  done  by 
correspondence  until  after  trade  connections  have  been  established. 
Catalogues  should  be  illustrated,  printed  in  French;  weights  and 
measures  should  be  in  the  metric  system. 

[A  list  of  the  principal  French  manufacturers  of  silverware,  of  the 
dealers^  who  sell  silverware  in  Nantes,  and  of  the  cutlers  of  Nantes, 
transmitted  by  the  consul,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


GERMANY. 

AMERICAN   PLATED  WARE  CAN  FIND  A   MARICET  THEREIN. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  trade  in  silver-plated 
flat  ware  in  Germany  and  how  American  manufacturers  can  secure  a 
share  of  that  trade  is  furnished  by  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner, 
of  Hamburg. 

Although  in  former  years  considerable  quantities  of  silver-plated 
spoons,  forks,  knives,  and  other  flat  ware  were  imported  into  Grermany 
pom  England,  also  small  quantities  from  the  United  States,  such 
imports  have  aecreased  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years  so  much  that 
only  a  few  fancy  articles  of  English  manufacture  are  to  be  had  in 
local  stores  now,  and  the  Amertc^n-made  silver-plated  flat  ware  has 
become  entirely  unknown.  The  fact  is  that  the  German  metal  indus- 
try has  developed  so  rapidly  that  it  has  not  alone  been  easy  for  the 
manufacturers  of  silver-plated  flat  ware  to  oust  their  foreign  com- 
petitors from  the  local  markets,  but  they  have  also  succeeded  in  build- 
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inff  up  a  remunerative  export  trade,  in  which  the  German  wares  can 
well  compete  with  that  of  its  foreign  competitors. 

MODELS,  PRICES,  AND  PECULIARITIES  OF  GERMAN  WARE. 

It  appears,  and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  leading  retail 
dealers  in  silver-platea  flat  ware,  that  the  English  and  American 
models,  particularly  in  spoons  and  forks,  are  not  as  popular  in  Ger- 
many as  those  of  the  German  factories,  the  bowls  of  German  spoons 
being  narrower,  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  prongs  of  forks 
longer  and  more  slender  in  shape  than  the  models  chiefly  in  use  in 
American  homes. 

Plated  teaspoons  of  the  very  best  quality  sell  here  at  retail  at  about 
$3.20  per  dozen ;  in  inferior  qualities,  $2.75  and  $2.25.  Tablespoons, 
forks,  and  knives,  silver  plated,  of  the  best  qualities,  sell  at  about  $6.20 
to  $6.70  per  dozen.  The  profit  in  such  sales  of  the  retail  merchant  is 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  he  buys. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  silver-plated  flat  ware  turned  out  by  the  (Ger- 
man manufacturers  is  that  the  goods  are  stumped  so  as  to  show  the 
quantity  of  silver  used  in  the  plating.  For  instance,  if  a  tablespoon 
or  a  fork  is  stamped  with  the  figure  "  100,"  this  indicates,  and  serves 
as  a  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  toward  the  dealer, 
and  by  the  latter  toward  the  customer,  that  100  grams  (3.53  ounces) 
of  silver  have  been  used  for  plating  1  dozen  tablespoons  and  1  dozen 
forks.  It  is  claimed  that  the  public  has  become  so  accustomed  to  this 
method  of  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  the  article  that  it  is  difficult  to 
sell  silver-plated  flat  ware  not  bearing  such  stamps;  for  instance, 
that  of  English  make,  although  the  latter  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Germany  and  appreciated  as  being  not  inferior  in  qualitv  to  its  Ger- 
man rival.  The  English  manufacturers  only  guarantee  "first,"  " sec- 
ond," and  "  third  "  quality,  and,  my  informant  states,  can  not  be 
induced  to  adopt  the  Gernian  methoa. 

ROOM  FOR  AMERICAN  PLATED  WARE  IN  GERMANY. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  introduce  American  silver-plated  ware  in  Germany,  as  the  cost  of 
freight  and  duty  is  not  high  enough  to  have  a  preventive  effect.  The 
import  duty  on  silver-plated  goods  in  Germany  is  only  $28.56  per  220 
pounds,  and,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the 
article,  the  ocean  freight  is  of  little  consequence  in  the  price. 

The  American  manufacturers  desirous  of  extending  their  business 
and  of  winning  a  share  in  the  German  market  should,  however,  care- 
fully study  its  conditions  before  placing  themselves  in  communication 
with  local  dealers  with  a  view  of  obtaining  orders,  and  they  should 
have  sales  rooms  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire,  where  retail  dealers 
can  at  any  time  find  on  hand  a  well-assorted  stock  of  all  current  and 
favorite  articles,  and  of  novelties,  as  they  come  out  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  in  silver-plated  flat  ware,  fancj  articles,  such 
as  fish  and  salad,  butter  and  cheese  services,  fruit  knives  and  forks, 
dessert  spoons,  and  similar  goods,  can  be  more  easily  introduced  than 
ordinary  spoons,  forks,  and  knives.  The  reason  therefor  is  not  alone 
that  above  stated,  namely,  that  the  current  German  styles  are,  and 
are  likely  to  remain,  in  vogue  in  preference  to  new  models,  but  also 
the  fact  that  the  large  German  manufacturers  have  secured  such  a 
stronghold  throughout  the  Empire  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  them 
to  outrank  foreign  competition  in  connection  with  the  supplying  of 
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large  quantities  of  flat  ware,  such  as  are  used  for  the  equipment  of 
large  hotels  and  restaurants,  passenger  steamers,  etc. 

[A  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  Hamburg  dealers  in  silver-plated 
articles^  as  well  as  of  factories  in  Germany  manufacturing  such 
goods,  IS  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 
CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THE  PLATED-WARE  TRADE  IS  CARRIED  ON. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead  furnishes  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  trade  in  silver-plated  and  electroplated  ware  in  Birming- 
ham, and  the  opening  in  that  market  for  American  flat  ware: 

This  consulate,  with  Sheffield,  is  the  center  for  silver-plated  and 
electroplated  ware  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  therefore,  in  endeavoring 
to  introduce  such  articles  into  this  market  will  be  entering  as  com- 
petitive a  territory  as  can  be  found.  Birmingham  electroplate  is  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and,  as  a  rule,  attractive  in  design,  and  compara- 
tively low  in  pnce. 

The  designs  of  the  American  spoons  at  hand  are  most  attractive. 
I  have  not  seen  any  designs  quite  similar  here,  and  think,  perhaps, 
none  are  quite  as  pretty,  certainly  not  any  prettier;  but  Birmingham 
has  a  jewelers  ana  silversmiths'  school,  and  special  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  improving  the  designs  of  jewelry  and  silverware,  so  it 
can  not  be  long  before  spoons  equally  attractive  will  be  on  the  market. 
[Birmingham  retailers  of  silverware  are  listed  .at  the  Bureau  of 
Sfanufactures.] 


METAL-WARE  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  INDIA 

DEMAND  FOR  IRON  PIPE PRICES  TO  BE   MET. 

Responding  to  a  Chicago  inquiry.  Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Ran- 
goon, says  that  the  demand  for  iron  pipe  in  Burma  is  increasing, 
so  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  price  and  product  which  will  de- 
termine whether  American  manufactures  can  be  marketed  there. 
He  reviews  the  market  conditions : 

About  3,000,000  feet  of  smaller  sized  pipe  is  used  annually  in 
Burma,  which  is  all  or  nearly  all  of  English  manufacture.  The  large 
pipe,  also  from  England,  is  used  by  the  larger  municipalities  and  by 
the  Burma  Oil  Company.  Rangoon  has  quite  an  extensive  sewage 
and  water  system.  According  to  some  reports  the  system  is  to  be 
extended  very  materially  in  the  near  future,  probably  within  this 
year.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  official  confirmation  of  this,  but  if 
true,  it  will  be  communicated  later.    Prices  are  as  follows : 


Diameter. 


Length. 


Price 
per  foot. 


I  Fed.       '  Cmts. 

2ilnches '  3to6  ,  28 

SInehes 8  to  6  36 

4iiiche8 3to6  I  40 

These  prices  are  delivered  on  board  vessel  in  Eangoon  River.  The 
following  prices  for  larger  sizes  are  f .  o.  b.  per  ton,  London,  England : 
9-inch  pipe,  $23.08;  12-inch,  $21.04;  27-inch,  $21.88;  42-inch,  $21.48; 
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specials,  bonds,  joints,  etc.,  $45.     Customs,  1  per  cent,  and  wharf 
charges,  harbor  dues,  etc.,  will  amount  to  probably  1  per  cent  more. 

Srhe  names  of  Rangoon  dealers  in  metal  goods  and  the  address  of 
e  official  who  should  be  addressed  in  regard  to  government  con- 
tracts are  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


RUSSIA. 

SOUTHERN-RUSSIAN   DNIEPROVSK   METALLURGICAIi  WORKS. 

Consul-General  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  reports  that  the  most 
prominent  among  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Russia  are  the  Southern- 
Russian  Dnieprovsk  Metallurgical  Works,  which  are  located  on  the 
Dnieper  River,  covering  an  area  of  527  acres,  near  the  city  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  and  are  connected  by  railroads  with  Moscow  and 
Odessa,  the  distances  being  677  and  471  miles,  respectively.  Mr. 
Sharp  describes  the  mill  briefly : 

These  works  have  been  in  operation  since  1889,  the  present  capjital 
employed  being  9,000,000  rubles  ($4,635,000)  and  divided  up  into 
36,000  diares.  There  are  5,680  men  employed,  and  the  annual  out- 
put amounts  to  17,000,000  rubles  ($8,755,000).  This  company  owns 
its  own  iron  and  coal  mines,  which  are  in  easy  reach  of  the  works. 

The  productions  are.  Iron :  pig  and  ingot,  bar  and  rod,  sheet  and 
plate,  pipes  and  tubes,  wire,  screws,  bolts,  and  nuts.  Steel:  Bar, 
sheet  and  plate,  wjre  and  rails.  Materials  for  bridges  and  buildings, 
railroad  axles  and  wheels,  boilers,  reservoirs,  and  tanks.  The  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  reports  that  these 
works  exported  37,866  tons  of  steel  rails  during  the  twenty  months 
ended  October,  1908.  Of  this,  Italy  took  14,016  tons,  Japan  6,285, 
East  India  5,792,  Australia  5,000,  Bulgaria,  3,508,  England  2,000, 
and  Roumania  1,265.  It  is  further  reported  that  these  works  have 
recently  contracted  with  a  London  firm  for  the  delivery  of  about 
880,000  poods  (pood=36  pounds)  of  rails  of  35  pounds  to  a  foot 
for  railroads  in  Ireland  and  China. 


JAPAN. 

STEEL   AND   IRON   DEPRESSED. 

According  to  Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  it  is  affirmed  by 
the  Osaka  Mainichi,  a  newspaper  that  watches  carefully  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  Japan,  that  the  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel 
mills  has  now  reached  a  climax.     The  consul  says  further : 

This  unfavorable  situation  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  depression 
in  the  shipping  trade,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  the  development 
made  in  electric  works,  which  has  reduced  the  demand  for  steam 
engines.  Not  only  are  no  orders  being  given  out  for  the  construction 
of  new  steamers,  but  repairs  to  steamers  are  postponed.  Usually  at 
this  time  of  the  year  shipbuilding  yards  are  encumbered  with  ves- 
sels put  in  for  repair,  but  this  season  the  steamship  owners  have  been 
compelled  to  hesitate  before  incurring  this  expense.  The  Japanese 
are  effecting  the  minimum  amount  of  repairs  to  their  vessels  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  pass  the  regular  official  inspection.  The 
price  of  repairs  and  other  works  has  oeen  steadily  declining  with  a 
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scarcity  of  orders,  and  shipbuilding  yards  and  iron  works  are  faced 
with  a  serious  situation.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  suspend  opera- 
tions altogether,  however,  and  they  have  been  manufacturing  steam 
engines  in  the  hope  of  having  buvers  for  them  when  completed.  The 
number  of  operatives  at  ironworks  is  now  reduced  to  about  one-third 
of  the  number  employed  when  business  was  active.  The  larger  ship- 
building yards  and  ironworks  are  especially  affected,  the  smaller 
strugglmg  on  with  less  diflSculty,  though  some  have  closed  down 
altogether. 

COAL-CUTTING  MACHINERY. 

NEW   BRITISH   LABOR   LAW   FORCES  USE   OF   MECHANISMS. 

Concerning  the  new  eight-hour  act  recently  enacted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  limiting  the  employment  of  miners  below  ground  to 
that  number  of  hours  per  day,  Consul  Maxwell  Blake,  of  Dunferm- 
line, says  that  it  has  evoked  widespread  discussion.  As  to  its  effect 
on  changing  the  mining  of  coal  to  more  mechanical  operations,  the 
consul  wrote  just  before  the  passage  of  the  bill : 

Opponents  of  the  measure  prophesy  that  the  law  will  contract  the 
output  of  British  coal,  which  has  served  to  renew  interest  in  the 
Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supply  in  1901,  or  at  least 
that  part  dealing  with  the  subject  of  coal-cutting  machinery.  Thus 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  measure  become  primarily  involved  with 
the  subject  of  the  application  of  mechanical  coal-cutting  appliances, 
for  unless  Parliament  is  able  to  convince  itself  that  the  contemplated 
curtailment  of  the  working  hours  of  miners  would  be  more  than  offset, 
or  at  least  counterbalanced,  by  the  further  adoption  of  mechanical 
power  below  ground,  the  passage  of  the  act  will  be  impossible,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  estimated  that  a  10  per  cent  reduction  of  workmg 
hours  would  mean  an  annual  shortage  of  26,000  tons  production. 

Summarizing  the  substance  of  recent  government  reports,  it  may  .be 
stated  that  the  recognized  outstanding  benefits  accruing  from  the  em- 
plojonent  of  coal-cutting  machinery  are,  first,  that  a  larger  and 
more  regular  output  of  coal  is  obtainable,  accompanied  by  such  other 
advantages  as  an  increased  percentage  of  large  coals;  improved  sub- 
surface conditions  as  to  ventilation  and  timbering;  the  profitable 
removal  of  coal  otherwise  unworkable ;  the  use  of  fewer  explosives  in 
taking  the  coal,  and  in  many  cases  an  annual  reduction  of  cost  as  com- 
pared with  hand  labor. 

EXTENT  OF  MACHINERY. 

Considering  the  recognized  high  mechanical  efficiency  that  coal- 
cutting  machinery  is  now  officially  declared  to  have  achieved,  and  in 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  its  more  extended  adoption,  the  present 
occasion  does  not  seem  inopportune  for  some  review  of  its  present  use 
and  apparent  prospects. 

Speaking  for  east  Scotland,  from  a  rather  thorough  canvass  of  the 
coal  districts  of  that  section,  I  find  that  approximately  11  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  coal  mined  at  the  present  time  in  this  dis- 
trict is  cut  by  machinery ;  in  other  words,  during  the  year  1907  there 
were  257  machines  at  work  in  this  territory,  the  combined  production 
of  which  reached  2,641,740  long  tons,  or  just  under  11  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  coal  in  the  designated  territory  during  that  year.    In 
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addition  there  are  205  machines  in  west  Scotland,  which  makes  alto- 
gether 462  coal-cutting  machines  in  actual  operation  at  the  present 
time  in  all  Scotland. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  although  coal-cutting  machines  were 
introduced  as  long  as  fiftjr  years  ago,  in  1902  there  were  only  166  in 
all  Great  Britain,  while  in  1907  there  were  1,493.  In  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1906  there  were  10,212  machines  in  use,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  coal  mined  then  by  machinery  was  more  than  35 
per  cent.  Each  machine  had  an  average  of  11,638  tons  production,  as 
against  8,630  in  Great  Britain. 

PRODUCTION  STATISTICS. 

I  herewith  append  an  interesting  table,  showing  the  growth  in 
popularity  of  coal-cutting  machinery  in  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1902: 


Year. 


1902. 
1903 
1904. 
1905 
1906 
1907, 


WorkiH 

Collieries 

where  ma- 

Jtfa- 

chines  are 
at  work. 

chines. 

Ele<'tric- 
ity. 

m\ 

483 

•2:2.^ 

643 

249 

/.M 

29o 

IMC. 

333 

l,13t) 

(«) 

1,493 

149 
231  I 
270  I 
44C.  i 
451  ! 
643 


Com- 
pressed 
air. 


334 
412 
48ft 

500  ! 
(W5 
850  . 


Total  coal 
Coal        'produetion  of 
obtained.         United 
I    Kingdom. 


4,161.202 
5,245,578 
5,741.014 
8. 102. 197 
10,202.506 
12,877,244 


227, 095.  W2 

230, 334, 469 

232,428,272 

236.1'28.936 

2f>l,067,628 

267,830,962 

Per 
cent. 


1.8 
2.3 
2.5 
3.5 
4.0 
4.8 


"  Not  published. 
FURTHER  ADAPTATION. 

After  Yorkshire,  Scotland  shows  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
application  of  mechanical  processes  in  coal  mining  than  any  other 
coal-f)roducing  district  in  Great  Britain,  and  no  district  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  time  appears  to  offer  such  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  further  employment  of  mechanical  coal-cutting  de- 
vices. During  the  last  ten  years,  east  Scotland  has  doubled  its  coal 
output,  and  trebled  its  shipments,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  best,  thick,  easily  worked  seams  have  long  been 
exhausted  and  a  class  of  hard  and,  relatively  speaking,  inferior  coal 
taken  from  thin  seams,  at  an  average  depth  of  250  fathoms,  is  now 
being  mined,  the  best  coal  invariably  being  at  the  bottom  and  becom- 
ing inferior  in  quality  as  it  approaches  the  surface. 

Those  who  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  conditions  in 
other  places  assure  me  that  the  success  or  profitably  working  many 
of  the  Scottish  coal  properties  of  the  present  day  depends  not  only 
upon  the  most  efficiently  organized  and  economical  management,  but, 
it  anything,  to  even  a  greater  degree  upon  the  unusual  skill  of  the 
Scottish  miner.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  comparative  sta- 
tistics, as  I  find  that  the  annual  output  per  miner  in  Scotland  has 
always  been  larger  than  in  any  district  in  Great  Britain,  in  1907  it 
bein^  347  tons,  as  against  308  tons  in  the  Midlands,  the  second  largest 
district  in  individual  output. 

To  the  initiated  it  is  obvious  that  these  existent  conditions  invit- 
ingly contribute  to  the  use  of  mechanical  coal-cutting  methods,  and 
w^hile,  as  in  many  other  mining  localities,  both  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where, the  inclination  and  irregularity  of  coal  seams  will  prohibit 
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a  universal  adoption  of  coal  cutters,  it  has  been  estimated  to  me  from 
credible  sources  that  eventually  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  Scottish 
collieries  will  depend  upon  mechanical  coal  cutters  for  as  large  a 
proportion  of  their  output  as  these  varying  conditions  will  allow. 

VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  EMPLOYED. 

Concerning  the  general  methods  employed  in  removing  the  coal, 
the  Lonewall  system  is  preponderatingly  advocated,  and  is  prac- 
tically of  universal  adoption  on  this  side;  first,  from  the  fact  that  the 
engineers  of  this  country  contend  that  it  reduces  mineral  waste  to 
the  minimum  and  better  facilitates  the  application  of  mechanical 
power,  since  a  continuous  working  face  is  presented,  extending  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  in  length,  and  the  purpose  of  the  machine  is 
thereby  simplified  to  the  one  operation  of  undercutting  the  exposed 
coal  seams,  subsequently  admitting  of  its  easy  cleavage  by  hand. 
This  method  also  lends  itself  to  a  more  expeaitious  transit  of  the 
mineral  hj  means  of  coal  conveyors,  since  temporary  tracks  are 
readily  laid  along  the  entire  length  of  the  working  face,  and  the 
coal  is  often  broken  down  into  the  waiting  receivers,  effecting  a  net 
saving  of  from  12  to  15  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  brought  to  the  sur- 
face under  such  conditions. 

I  believe  that  the  Longwall  method  is  little  used  in  America,  where 
the  so-called  "  square  "  system  largely  prevails,  and  therefore,  as  may 
be  inferred,  there  exists  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  design  of 
the  coal-cutting  machinery  as  used  in  the  two  countries. 

The  question  for  our  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  it  will  not  be  worth  their  while  to  alter  the  structural 
operation  of  the  popular  American  types  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  British  trade,  in  view  of  the  increased  demand  for  coal-cutting 
machines  that  must  inevitably  follow  the  passage  of  the  "eight- 
hour  bill." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  chain  breast  coal-cutting  ma- 
chine which  is  so  largely  employed  in  the  United  States  is  i)ractically 
unknown  here,  as  I  am  told  it  can  not  be  eflSciently  applied  to  the 
hard  quality  of  coal  mined  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  there  are  1,102  Longwall  disk  machines  operating  in  Great 
Britain,  there  are  only  157  Longwall  chain  machines  working  below 
ground  in  the  United  States.  Further,  this  special  disk  type,  which 
IS,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  make  on  this  side,  is  but  scantily  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States.  This  type  of  machine  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  very  compact  of  structure,  perhaps  about  li  feet 
high,  4  feet  wide,  and  9^  leet  long,  and  is  suitable  for  cutting  very 
hard  material  almost  level  with  the  mine  floor.  The  propelling  motor 
is  of  the  4-pole  type  and  is  reversible;  the  wheels  are  amply  propor- 
tioned; it  has  a  powerful  haulage  gear  and  is  equipped  with  large 
diameter  shafts,  all  incased  in  an  armature  designed  to  withstand 
great  strain. 

Of  the  numerous  types  of  machines  of  recognized  merit,  notably, 
the  so-called  "  heading  "  type,  I  am  told  that  not  over  400  of  these 
machine  are  now  in  use  in  Great  Britain. 

COMPARATIVE   USE   IN    THE    TWO    COUNTRIES. 

As  far  as  statistics  are  comparable  under  the  diversified  conditions 
of  coal  mining  in  the  two  countries,  it  may  be  interestin^to  enumer- 
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ate  as  specifically  as  possible  the  proportion  of  the  different  types  of 
machines  in  actual  use  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Thus, 
of  the  total  number  of  machines  in  operation  in  America,  5,911  are 
designated  as  of  the  pick  or  percussive  type,  4,144  of  the  chain- 
breast  pattern  (quite  unknown  in  Great  Britain),  and  157  of  the 
Longwall  chain  type,  which  includes  in  its  total  11  pick  and  26  chain 
shearing  machines. 

In  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1907,  the  latest  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  there  were  802  Longwall  disk  machines,  222  of  the  bar 
type,  79  of  the  chain  type,  and  364  of  the  different  percussive  makes, 
employed  to  open  up  Longwall  workings,  the  latter  principally 
known  as  the  "  Siskol  "  and  "  Little  Hardy  "  types.  The  favorite 
bar  coal  cutters  in  use  in  Scotland  are  the  "  Hurds  patent  ".and  others 
made  by  the  firm  of  Mava  &  Coulson. 

As  to  the  motor  power  by  which  these  various  types  are  driven, 
there  is  practically  a  division  between  the  use  of  electricity  and  com- 
pressed air ;  the  favorite  Longwall  disk  machines  are  generally  op)er- 
ated  by  compressed  air,  and  the  chain  and  bar  types  by  electricity. 
Each  method,  however,  has  certain  recognized  objections,  the  inade- 
quate transmission  of  compressed  air  and  the  noise  of  the  exhaust 
being  offset  by  the  more  or  less  remote  danger  of  ignition  of  inflam- 
mable dust  and  fire  damp  from  electric  sparks.  The  assured  success, 
however,  of  coal-cutting  machinery  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that 
while  twenty  years  ago  the  output  of  British  coal  was  thought  to 
have  reached  its  maximum,  the  present  output  has  been  annually 
increased,  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  by  over  50,000,000  tons. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF   MACHINERY. 

Although  Great  Britain  produced  more  coal  than  the  United  States 
ten  years  ago,  the  production  of  the  latter  country  is  now  60  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  its  former  rival.  In  fact,  two-fifths  of  the  world's 
production  is  now  accredited  to  the  United  States.  These  facts  also 
contain  a  further  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  coal-cutting  machin- 
ery, as  we  find  that  while  there  are  940,618  persons  employed  in, 
mines  in  England  and  118,410  in  Scotland,  making  a  total  of  1,059,- 
028,  there  are  but  640,000  similarly  employed  in  the  United  States, 
producing  60  per  cent  more  of  output.  A  striking  fact  is  that  in 
spite  of  a  phenomenally  rapid  development  in  the  United  States, 
officially  given  last  year  as  429,000,000  tons  production  (which  is 
an  increase  of  fourfold  in  twenty  years),  practically  the  entire 
supply  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  continues  to  "be  consumed 
within  that  country — a  very  interesting  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States. 

In  1897  Scottish  mines  produced  40,009,200  tons.  In  the  same  year 
the  total  production  of  Great  Britain  reached  267,828,000  tons,  out  of 
which  183,146,000  tons  were  retained  for  domestic  consumption.  Ger- 
many and  northern  Europe  continue  the  best  market  for  north  British 
coals  and  South  America  for  Welsh  coals. 

HAND  VERSUS   MACHINE   WORK. 

The  relatively  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  the 
softer  quality  of  coals  mined  admittedly  contribute  to  make  the  use 
of  mechanical  power  more  or  less  economical,  and  although  the  same 
conditions  do  not  obtain  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  a  large 
reserve  of  cheap  labor,  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  mechanical 
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coal  cutting  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers  in  1903  stated  that  out  of  36  instances  the  cost 
of  machine  work  as  compared  with  hand  labor  in  Great  Britain 
showed  a  saving  in  cost  of  from  12  to  15  cents  per  ton,  the  itemized 
cost  being,  for  hand  labor  from  36  cents  to  $1.30,  while  that  of  ma- 
chine labor  avera^d  from  26  cents  to  $1.12,  the  costs  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  seams,  which 
were  from  1  to  6  feet. 

In  a  report  by  the  roval  commission  on  coal  supplies  there  was  con- 
curring evidence  that  the  operation  of  coal-cutting  machinery  worked 
out  at  a  slight  saving. 

A  few  peculiarities  of  coal  mining  in  east  Scotland  are  that  the 
pits  are  generally  square  or  rectangular  in  shape  and  lined  with  wood, 
instead  of  the  usual  brick  or  iron,  the  use  of  wood  having  proved 
more  economical ;  but  as  pits  are  now  being  sunk  to  a  depth  or  from 
300  to  400  fathoms,  round  or  elliptical  pits  have  been  adopted  to 
allow  adequate  space  for  ventilation. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  both  because  of 
the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  thick  hand  workable  seams,  as  well 
as  the  other  imminent  conjunctive,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hours  act,  mining  conditions  throughout  this  country  generally  are, 
out  of  economic  necessity,  more  receptive  than  ever  to  a  further 
employment  of  if  not  an  actual  depenaence  upon  mechanical-cutting 
appliances,  providing  the  present  activity  of  production  is  to  h^ 
maintained. 

TRACTION  ENGINES  IN  TASMANIA. 

NECESSARY  MODIFICATIONS  FOR  AMERICAN   AND  OTHER   MAKES. 

Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Hobart,  reports  that  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania  an  act  has  been  passed 
regulating  engine  traffic  on  roads,  and  that  the  new  regulation  may 
necessitate  considerable  modification  of  types  of  wheels  of  some  of  the 
engines  now  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Tasmania.  His 
details  and  trade  comments  follow : 

The  particular  clause  in  the  act  regulating  this  traffic  which  is  of 
interest  to  American  manufacturers  of  engines  for  export  to  Tas- 
mania is  as  follows: 

All  wheels  on  engines  shall  be  cylindrical  and  metal  soled  or  shod  with 
diagonal  crossbars  (permanently  attached)  of  not  less  than  3  inches  in  width, 
not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  extend  the  full  breadth 
of  tire,  and  the  space  intervening  between  each  such  crossbar  shall  not  exceed 
3  inches. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  similar  legislation  may  be  enacted  in 
other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  that  it  is  important  that  makers 
of  traction  engines  should  give  careful  study  to  this  regulation,  not 
merely  because  of  the  Tasmanian  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility 
of  similar  regulations  being  put  into  effect  almost  any  time  in  other 
Australian  States.  Most  of  the  American  engines  now  in  use  in  Tas- 
mania are  already  in  compliance  with  this  regulation,  but  there  are 
a  few.  however,  which  have  bars  much  less  than  3  inches  in  width  and 
also  farther  apart  than  the  regulation  specifies. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  gocS  opening  in  Tasmania  for  American 
engines,  for  there  is  almost  general  satisfaction  with  the  work  of 
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these  engines  already  imported  as  compared  with  English  engines, 
which  as  a  rule  are  heavier,  though  not  so  powerful  as  the  American 
engines.  Although  English  engines  have  oeen  in  use  in  Tasmania 
for  about  twenty-five  years  and  the  trade  in  American  engines  has 
not  existed  for  more  than  half  that  period,  yet  the  American  types 
appear  now  to  be  in  better  demand  than  English  types,  and  possibly 
by  paying  more  particular  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try American  manufacturers  could  secure  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

ADAPTATION  TO  LOCAL  CONDITIONS. 

About  the  only  trouble  complained  of  in  American  engines  is  in 
the  road  wheels.  The  Tasmanian  roads  are  very  hilly,  for  the  most 
part,  and  owing  to  the  wet  climate  they  all  have  to  be  macadamized. 
As  this  entails  a  very  heavy  expense,  the  Government  only  attempts 
to  metal  a  width  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  As  these  roads  are  made 
higher  in  the  center  in  order  to  drain  off  rain  water,  the  broad- 
wheeled  engines  sometimes  suffer  severely,  owing  to  the  strain  on  the 
inside  edges  of  the  tires,  and  so  for  haulage  on  these  roads  they  may 
show  signs  of  weakness.  A  stiff  type  or  wheels  for  such  roads  is 
essential. 

As  the  Tasmanian  climate  is  rather  cold  in  winter  and  a  great  deal 
of  winter  work  is  done  in  connection  with  pressing  straw  and  cut- 
ting chaff,  all  of  which  is  done  in  the  open  air,  it  is  desirable  that 
engines  for  Tasmania  should  be  lagged,  capped,  or  roofed,  as  other- 
wise there  is  too  great  a  loss  of  heat  if  the  boiler  is  exposed  directly 
to  the  air.  In  winter  the  Tasmanian  roads  are  frequently  very  boggy, 
when  it  is  necessary  that  engines  should  be  fitted  with  winding  drums 
in  order  to  haul  their  loads  through  the  wet  patches  and  on  steep 
hills- 
There  is  no  trade  for  straw -burning  engines  in  Tasmania,  as  Tas- 
manian straw,  being  especially  tough,  has  a  good  commercial  value, 
and  is  largely  exported  to  other  Australian  States. 

The  fuel  used  in  Tasmania  is  chiefly  wood,  which  is  very  plentiful. 
Coal,  however,  can  be  cheaply  procured  in  some  districts,  and  it  is 
well  that  engines  should  be  fitted  with  fire  bars,  which  will  serve  for 
either  wood  or  coal. 

PORTABLES  FOR  SAW  MILLING. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  small  sawmills  in  Tasmania  which 
use  portable  steam  engines.  It  is  customary  to  erect  rough  mills, 
and,  after  one  or  two  years  running,  the  timber  in' the  immediate 
vicinity  being  exhausted,  to  move  the  plant  a  few  miles  farther  to 
fresh  beds  of  timber,  portable  engines  being  therefore  desirable. 
English  engines  seem  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  of 
from  8  to  12  horsepower  on  the  English  rating.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  with  the  English  method  of  rating,  a  cylinder  10  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  12-inch  stroke  and  running  125  revolutions  per 
minute,  would  be  classed  as  8  horsepower.  However,  on  an  American 
rating,  engines  of  from  16  to  24  horsepower  would  be  the  size  most 
in  demand.  No  very  large  demand  tor  portable  engines  could  be 
expected  here,  as  there  are  not  many  fresh  mills  being  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  traction  engines  is  increasing,  as 
a  great  many  persons  who  formerly  used  portables  for  farm  machin- 
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ery  are  now  changing  these  for  traction  engines,  and  are  frequently 
selling  their  portables,  already  in  use,  for  saw-milling  purposes. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  use  en- 
gines whenever  feasible.  Some  American  traction  engines  are  now 
being  used  as  the  draft  power  in  connection  with  large  area 
plowing.  While  the  demand  for  traction  engines  in  Tasmania  is 
already  fairly  good  and  promises  to  develop  to  larger  proportions, 
yet,  of  course,  it  is  small  compared  to  what  the  demand  is,  and  may  be, 
on  the  mainland  of  Australia,  especially  for  grain  harvesting,  as 
there  is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  who  formerly 
harvested  the  whole  of  their  grain  by  means  of  a  stripper  (which  cuts 
and  thrashes  the  grain  by  one  operation)  to  now  use  a  reaper  and 
binder  for  a  portion  of  the  grain,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  thrashing  machine  driven  by  a  steam  engine.  The  motive 
power  for  new  thrashing  plants  is  now  invariably  steam  traction 
engines. 

REAPING  MACHINERY  FOR  INDIA. 

ACTIVE  DEMAND  IN  PUNJAB  FOR  SPECIAL  MAKE — ^ENGLISH  ACTIVITY. 

A  report  from  Consul  Wallace  Bond,  at  Karachi,  says  that  this 
year  promises  the  advent  of  a  revolution  in  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  the  Punjab  district  of  northwestern 
India.    He  writes : 

Heretofore,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  production  of  grain — ^the 
amount  of  which  shipped  from  Karachi  in  1907  exceeded  27,000,000 
bushels — agricultural  methods  in  the  Punjab  have  been  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  With  the  success  of  the  large  irrigation  colonies 
and  the  effective  cooperation  between  the  farmers  and  the  officials 
of  the  Indian  department  of  agriculture  has  come  the  time  for  mod- 
em methods  ana  the  certainty  of  a  large  demand  in  the  immediate 
future  for  modem  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  The 
English  manufacturers,  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  and  its  poten- 
tialities, are  planning  a  campaign  of  education  for  the  Punjab,  which, 
if  successful,  will  result  in  the  shutting  outj  at  least  temporarily,  or 
foreign  competition.  The  following  clippmg  from  the  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  of  Lahore,  the  leading  newspaper  of  northwestern 
India,  outlines  the  plans  of  the  English  manufacturers  and  the  In- 
dian government: 

MECHANICAL  REAPEBS. 

The  **  Thistle  "  reaper  which  was  introduced  last  year  in  the  Chenab  Colony 
gave  excellent  results,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  working  experience  revealed 
?ouie  details  in  which  it  was  capable  of  improvement  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
exact  requirements  of  this  country.  Mr.  Milligan,  the  deputy  director  of  agri- 
culture, who  was  in  England  on  three  months*  privilege  leave  last  summer,  was 
accordingly  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  some  English  firms  for  an  im- 
proved type  of  machine  and  was  retained  on  special  duty  in  England  for  three 
weeks  for  this  purpose.  A  new  reaper  has  now  been  built  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
&  Sons  to  Mr.  Milligan's  specification,  and,  encouraged  by  a  guarantee  of  the 
Bale  of  20  reapers  given  by  the  Pimjab  government,  Messrs.  Wallace  are  send- 
ing out  50  machines  to  Messrs.  Volkart,  who  have  taken  up  the  agency  for  their 
sale.  Each  machine  will  cost  250  rupees  ($81.10)  at  Lyallpur.  It  is  of  even 
simpler  construction  than  the  "Thistle."  Its  draft,  too,  will  be  very  much 
lighter,  so  that  any  ordinary  pair  of  bullocks  should  be  able  to  draw  it. 

In  future,  orders  for  reapers  should  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Volkart  Brothers  nt 
I-yallpor.    There  Is  every  prospect  of  a  heavy  wheat  crop  and  of  great  scarcity 
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and  deamess  of  labor  next  April.  There  should  be  a  rush  for  the  reapers  as 
the  wheat  harvest  approaches,  and  cultivators  realize  how  costly  labor  will  be. 
Intending  purchasers  should,  therefore,  8«id  in  their  orders  early. 

Every  assistance  will  be  given  to  purchasers  by  the  agricultural  department. 
Classes  will  be  held  at  the  Lyallpur  agricultural  station,  where  a  considerable 
area  of  early  barley  has  been  sown  to  permit  of  practical  Instruction  before  the 
wheat  harvest    The  staff  of  the  department  will  also  tour  during  the  harvest. 

The  American  consul  at  Karachi  has  received  an  inquiry  from  an 
American  iSrm  asking  what  houses  in  this  city  would  be  likely  to 
handle  agricultural  machinery.  It  is  doubtful  at  present  whether 
any  of  the  local  firms  would  consent  to  do  more  than  act  ais  agents, 
viz,  transmit  such  orders  as  might  come  to  them  and  receive  a  com- 
jnission  on  such  sales. 

If  American  manufacturers  do  not  wish  to  lose  this  territory  for  all 
time  they  must  follow  the  example  of  their  English  rivals  and  send 
experts  into  the  Punjab  at  once,  in  order  that  a  reaper  may  be  devised 
which  will  meet  the  demands  of  prospective  purchasers  and  which 
will  prove  as  effective  under  existing  conditions  as  the  English  ma- 
chine promises  to  be. 

CALCUTTA  TANK  CONTRACT. 

LONDON  FIRM  SECURES  ORDER  FOR  BIG  WATER  RESERVOIR. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael  makes  the  following  report 
on  the  award  of  the  contract  for  building  the  elevated  water  tank 
for  the  continual  supply  of  filtered  water  to  Calcutta  : 

The  tender  of  Clayton,  Son  &  Co.,  of  London,  England,  at  $456,666, 
or  $1,GG6  less  than  the  only  other  bid,  that  of  Burn  &  Co.,  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  accepted.  The  American  contractors,  who  were  with 
much  difficulty  furnished  with  plans  and  specifications  and  drawings, 
submitted  no  oids.  The  tank  is  to  be  15  feet  deep  by  321  feet  square, 
supported  on  steel  columns  100  feet  above  the  ground  level.  The 
tank  is  to  have  four  compartments,  which  can  be  used  independently 
of  each  otlier,  and  will  store  for  use  9,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
amount  of  filtered  water  consumed  per  head  daily  in  Calcutta  is 
estimated  at  7.5  gallons  during  the  night  hours  and  75  gallons  during 
the  day.  This  enormous  demand  will  oe  met  by  an  "  elastic  system  " — 
that  is,  by  direct  pumping  into  the  mains  and  by  the  proposed  tank. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  ABROAD — ^PRICES  MAINTAINED  FOR  STAPLE  ARTICLES — 
QUALITY  INSURES  SUCCESS. 

Special  Agent  M.  H.  Davis  in  the  following  report,  dated  Paris, 
January  30,  describes  the  results  of  his  observations  and  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  prices  at  which  products  of  American  factories  and 
mills  are  sold  in  Europe : 

My  observations  of  the  past  nine  months  in  Great  Britain  and 
various  European  countries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  rarely  occurs 
that  American-made  goods  are  sold  or  retailed  on  this  side  at  lower 
prices  than  the  same  products  are  sold  in  American  markets.  The 
wholesale  home  price  plus  the  freight,  incidental  expenses,  duties,  if 
any,  and  a  small  profit  make  the  selling  price  to  the  foreign. con- 
sumer or  final  buyer.  Such  is  the  allegation  of  the  jobber  and  re- 
tailer when  inc^uiry  is  made  and  proofs  called  for.  I  can  supplement 
and  confirm  this  to  some  extent  by  a  somewhat  general  knowledge  of 
prices  both  abroad  and  in  America. 

GROWTH  OF  TRADE  EXTENSION* 

Profits  are  not  large  to  any  American  manufacturer  doing  business 
with  foreign  buyers.  The  work  of  trade  extension  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  process  of  development  is  necessarily  in  most  lines  slow. 
For  Americans  to  obtain  a  foothold,  the  foreim  competitor  in  many 
instances  must  be  displaced,  and  to  do  this  old  time  traditions  and 
trade  associations  must  be  overcome.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to 
staple  articles  open  to  the  world's  competition.  It  applies  especially 
to  shoes,  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  flour,  and  other  food  products, 
fruits,  larm  implements  of  ordinary  use,  and  any  other  thing  not 
specialized  by  American  exporters.  These  are  making  slow  but 
sure  progress,  largely  because  of  their  superior  merit,  on  quality, 
and  in  no  sense  tecause  of  cheaper  price  than  similar  products  of 
European  origin.  American  staples  are  not  sold  abroad  because  they 
are  cheaper  than  others.  They  are  placed  in  stock  by  foreign  buyers, 
after  due  introduction,  because  they  possess  features  of  excellence 
appreciated  by  consumers  seeking  the  best  obtainable. 

SUCCESS  COMES  FROM   A3IERICAN    SUPERIORITY. 

American  shoes,  for  instance,  may  be  found  in  well-appointed  re- 
tail stores  in  nearly  every  city  in  Europe.  Their  styles  and  shapes 
are  copied  by  British  and  Europeanr  manufacturers.  Many  stores  are 
offering  "  American  styles  "  of  shoes  that  are  not  American  at  all. 
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Some  even  descend  to  labeling  inferior  and  clumsily  made  affairs 
"  American,"  for  the  sake  of  attracting  trade,  and  to  displays  of  the 
American  flag  or  other  distinctive  device,  when  no  product  of  Ameri- 
can factories  ever  enters  the  shops.  Some  form  oi  protection  might 
well  be  sought  to  prevent  such  deceptive  practices  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  American  goods  in  the  strife  for  trade.  If  they  did  not 
possess  real  merit  American  shoes  would  not  find  favor  as  they  have 
done  and  expand  in  volume  of  trade  as  they  are  certainly  doing  in 
the  face  of  most  determined  opposition.  Yet  prices  are  well  main- 
tained, quite  above  the  parity  or  foreign  makes.  Nothing  but  excel- 
lence could  bring  this  result.  In  Pans  the  shoe  sold  in  America  at 
$4  per  pair  must  and  does  bring  at  least  $1  per  pair  more,  because  the 
duty  01  2.5  francs  per  pair  (28  cents),  together  with  the  duty  on  the 
package,  freight,  and  incidental  expenses,  advertising,  etc.,  makes 
such  addition  to  the  price  necessary.  That  the  buyers  will  pay  the 
premium  demanded  to  the  extent  ol  annually  increasing  the  business 
now  established  in  this  and  all  other  cities  I  have  visited  gives  evi- 
dence of  such  superiority  in  workmanship  as  should  encourage  rea- 
sonable governmental  support. 

MANIPULATION    AND   SPECULATION. 

Some  staples,  such  as  flour,  being  subject  to  price  fluctuations  and 
advances  in  America  due  wholly  to  market  manipulations  by  specu- 
lators not  in  any  way  allied  with  flour  milling  or  the  production 
of  finished  products,  may  at  times  be  relatively  less  in  price  than  in 
America.  Wheat  and  flour  in  the  United  States  are  frequently 
forced  for  temporary  periods,  after  farmers  have  marketed  the  bulk 
of  their  crop,  to  a  higner  level  than  European  markets  will  pay,  by 
organized  efforts  of  grain  speculators  for  obtaining  fictitious  values. 
Then  our  immense  milling  industry  loses  for  a  time  its  hold  on  for- 
eign trade.  Other  nations  undersell  us.  ^hen  American-made  flour, 
contracted  for  months  before  on  a  lower  price  basis,  may  possibly  be 
offered  by  European  importers  at  less  than  the  current  and  artificial 
prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  brands.  It  is  the 
misfortune,  and  not  the  intention  nor  fault  of  American  millers  when 
such  a  state  of  affairs  prevails. 

INFLUENCE   OF  VARYING   CONDITIONS. 

In  articles  of  wearing  apparel  the  conditions  vary  with  the  status 
or  trade  of  the  retailer.  I  have  found  some  goods  selling  freely  at 
nearly  or  quite  twice  their  value  in  the  United  States,  because  being 
good  and  of  high  class,  and  being  "  foreign  made,"  they  had  earned 
a  place  in  the  minds  of  buyers  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  that  encour- 
aged the  dealer  enjoying  the  exclusive  sale  in  the  vicinity  to  shrewdly 
get  more  than  would  have  been  possible  at  home,  where  the  particular 
goods  were  more  commonly  carried  in  stock.  In  other  cases,  where 
goods  were  more  generally  distributed  and  in  the  hands  of  small  re- 
tailers, the  inherent  conditions  of  such  shopkeepers  enabled  them  to 
sell  American  or  any  other  make  at  a  minimum  of  profit.  Thus  it 
may  appear  in  rare  instances,  where  no  duty  exists,  that  certain 
articles  so  handled  may  retail  at  about  or  a  trifle  below  the  current 
American  retail  price.    The  conditions  under  which  the  shopkeeper 
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lives  and  does  business  may  enable  him  to  accept  as  a  living  profit 
one-half  or  one-third  the  percentage  of  profit  that  a  corresponding 
dealer  in  America  would  require  to  maintain  the  higher  standard  of 
equipment,  shop  display,  and  standard  of  living  peculiar  to  the 
retau  business  in  the  growing  and  progressive  cities  of  the  United 
States.  All  over  Europe  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  much  of  the 
retailing  of  the  common  articles  of  life  is  carried  on  in  the  small 
front  rooms  of  living  apartments,  all  the  members  of  the  family  con- 
tributing their  services  to  the  conduct  of  sales  as  required.  Their 
possible  earnings  in  any  Other  capacity  or  occupation  would  at  best 
be  only  half  that  possible  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  profits  they  make  on  what  they  sell  are  on  a 
minimum  basis. 

The  whole  proc^jss  of  distribution  in  Europe  favors  the  final  buyer 
as  compared  with  the  United  States,  for  the  selling  cost,  the  labor 
necessary,  the  commissions  incident  to  sale,  and  in  cases  where  canal 
rates  are  available,  as  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
parts  of  France,  the  interior  transportation,  all  are  on  a  lower  basis. 
The  low  salary  scale  makes  plain  why  so  many  European  young  men, 
having  some  Dusiness  experience,  possessed  of  energy  and  ambition, 
have  sought  and  obtained  positions  as  salesmen  in  the  United  States. 
After  a  few  years  of  training  they  return  to  their  native  countries 
to  become  the  managing  representatives  of  American  manufacturers, 
and  thus  more  effectively  push  sales  of  American-made  goods  than 
could  possibly  be  otherwise  done.  They  early  realized  the  lower 
standards  of  European  labor  and  living  and,  seeking  to  improve  their 
own  condition,  have  ultimately  become  a  useful  and  most  valuable 
means  of  extending  American  trade. 

SEWING   AND  TYPEWRITING    MACHINES. 

Special  lines  of  manufacture,  such  as  of  sewing  machines  and  type- 
writing machines,  are  very  widely  represented.  The  goods  are  sold 
in  every  city,  it  is  safe  to  say,  upon  the  Continent.  There  is  much 
evidence  that  the  trade  in  them  is  constantly  increasing,  because  they 
fill  a  demand  not  met  by  any  foreign  competitors.  Various  means 
have  been  adopted  for  securing  trade.  There  is  no  common  method 
followed  in  the  organization  of  sales  departments.  The  judgment  of 
various  concerns  seems  to  differ  widely  as  to  the  most  efficient  methods 
for  introducing  these  special  lines.  All  the  leading  American  type- 
writing machines  seem  to  have  the  ground  well  covered,  and  several 
well-known  sewing  machines  of  American  origin  appear  to  be  the 
leaders  in  this  line  in  all  the  larger  cities.  German-made  machines, 
both  for  sewing  and  typewriting,  offer  the  most  competition,  but  they 
are  completely  outclassed  in  point  of  excellence  and  durability  by 
those  of  American  make. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  though  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  American  institution,  has  its  separate  and  independent 
selling  corporations,  organized  in  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
various  countries  in  which  its  machines  are  sold.  The  American 
manufacturing  company  sells  no  machines  in  Europe  except,  as  I  am 
informed  by  a  representative  of  the  French  company,  such  special 
machines,  a  few  in  number,  as  may  be  required  lor  particular  pur- 
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poses.  The  ordinary  machine  for  house  and  shop  use  is  made  in 
Scotland,  where  a  British  company  bearing  the  "  Singer  "  name  at 
Glasgow  has  a  factory  of  large  capacity,  and  is  itself  independent 
from  the  American  and  other  corporations  bearing  the  same  name. 
The  Scotch  company  sells  no  machines  to  the  trade  m  general.  Sales 
are  made  only  to  the  English  selling  corporation,  which  in  turn  sup- 
plies the  requirements  of  the  French,  German,  and  other  selling 
companies.  I  forward  a  catalogue  of  the  French  Singer  Company 
showing  prices  and  discounts  at  which  machines  are  sold.  Undoubt- 
edly the  labor  cost  of  construction  in  Scotland  is  below  the  corre- 
sponding cost  in  the  United  States.  I  have  no  American  catalogue 
for  makmg  price  comparisons.  A  manufacturing  Singer  company 
also  exists  m  Russia. 

The  Remington,  Smith-Premier,  Yost,  Underwood,  Oliver,  Mon- 
arch, and  several  other  typewriting  machines  of  American  manufac- 
ture, appear  to  be  well  intrenched  for  business.  The  older  and  larger 
concerns  occupy  in  every  large  city  prominent  sales  offices  with  execu- 
tive, operating,  and  repair  departments,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  Most  or  these  sales  departments  are  branches  of  the 
American  companies.  In  the  case  of  the  Yost  machine  the  European 
sales  organizations  are  working  under  the  London  company,  which 
is  organized  under  British  law,  and  makes  its  purchases  from  the 
American  selling  company.  The  duty,  freight,  and  charges  inci- 
dental to  delivery  from  America  will,  in  France,  amount  to  about  $8 
per  machine.  In  Belgium,  owing  to  lower  duty  and  less  freight,  the 
charge  per  machine  is  figured  at  about  $5.  I  forward  a  catalogue  of 
the  Smith-Premier  obtained  at  Brussels,  also  one  from  the  Paris 
office,  together  with  catalogues  showing  cash  discounts,  from  the 
Paris  offices  of  the  Remington,  Yost,  Underwood,  Monarch,  and 
Triumph  machines. 

I  also  send  catalogues  of  the  Aeolian  Company  (Limited)  and  of 
the  Brunswick  French  Company,  the  latter  being  the  French  selling 
company  of  the  American  manufacturing  concern — ^The  Bnmswick- 
Balke-CoUender  Company  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

TYPEWRITER   PRICES. 
RATES   AT   WHICH   AMERICAN    MACHINES   ARE   SOLD   IN   EUROPE. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper  has  compiled  the  following 
market  prices  at  which  American  typewriting  machines  are  sold  in 
continental  Europe: 

GERMANY. 

Berlin, — From  the  quotations  for  the  Remington  in  the  following 
schedule  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  given  for  cash  within  thirty  days. 
The  Remington  rates  in  Cologne  were  the  same. 

Marks. 

Remington  No.  7,  with  cover 460=$109.48 

Remington  Nos.  9  and  10,  with  cover 525=  124.95 

Smith  Premier  No.  4,  current  model 500=  119.00 

Smith  Premier  No.  9,  current  model 570=  135.66 

Smith  Premier  No.  10,  current  model 550=  130.90 

Until  1907  the  German  duty  on  typewriters  was  24  marks  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds).     It  was  raised  to  60  marks  per  100  kilos,  but 
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the  typewriter's  agents  say  they  do  not  want  these  rates  changed,  as 
lower  duties  would  not  facilitate  their  business. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels. — ^The  following  were  the  quotations  here : 

Francs. 

Remington  No.  7,  for  spot  cash 55S=$107.69 

Remington  No.  7,  on  time G00=  115.80 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — From  the  following  prices  5  per  cent  is  deducted  for  cash. 
"  Cash  "  seems  to  be  understood  as  thirty  days ;  an  additional  dis- 
count of  2  per  cent  is  given  for  cash  paid  down : 

Francs. 

Remington  No.  7 600=$115.80 

Remington  No.  10 675=  130.28 

ENGLAND. 

The  following  prices  are  subject  to  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash, 

ten  days  being  construed  as  cash : 

£     s.     a. 

Reminjrton   No.   7 22  0  6=$100.35 

Remington  No.  10 23  0  0=  111.93 

Remington  No.  11 27  0  0=  131.40 

Smitli  rremier  Nos.  3  and  5 23  9  0=  114.21 

SmUli  Premier  No.  10  "A" 22  10  6=  109.50 

Smith  Premier  No.  10  **  B  " 23  5  0=  113.15 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  SINGER  MAKES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Writing  from  London  under  date  of  January  5,  1909,  Mr.  Pepper 
furnishes  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  sewing  machine 
trade: 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Singer  sewing  machines  is 
supplied  from  the  central  factory  at  Singer,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
About  12,000  workmen  are  employed  in  this  factory.  The  machines 
are  sold  through  agencies,  of  which  there  are  about  900  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  usual  sales  methods  are  followed,  the 
machines  being  sold  both  for  cash  and  on  the  installment  plan.  Long 
time  is  given  for  installment  sales,  in  some  cases  three  years  being 
allowed  for  the  full  payment. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machines  are  now  included  in  the  Singer 
price  list.  Prices  are  given  for  the  standard  family  sewing  machine, 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  which  is  forwarded.  These  prices  are 
subject  to  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  for  cash.  The  following  are  the 
quotations  and  descriptions  of  the  standard  Singer  family  machines, 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  illustrated  catalogue  : 

£        8. 

No.  15K 9  5=$45. 00 

No.  9W,  rotary 10  10=  51.00 

No.  15K 11  10=  56.00 

No.  27K 12  0=  58.40 

No.  27K 17  0=  82.75 

No.  28K 7  5=35.25 

No.  28K 5  10=  26.75 
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FISCAL  MEASURES. 
RUSSIA. 

riSCAL  PLANS  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CURRENT  YEAR. 

Consul  James  W.  Ragsdale,  of  St.  Petersburg,  forwards  the  pro- 
posed budget  of  the  Empire  of  Russia  for  1909,  in  which  the  follow- 
mg  amounts  are  requested  for  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  amounts  differ  materiallv  from  the  figures  previously 
forwarded  by  Consul  Ragsdale  and  published  in  Dafly  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  under  date  of  February  2,  1909 : 


AFPBOPRIATIONS  REQUESTED. 


Mlnlitry  of  Imperil  House- 

hold.^^- -_.- „ 

niflxer    AdrnJnlstratlon    c»f 

Empire-  _  ^ ^_^- 

Holy  Synod  __. ^.^^^^^^ 

Minlatf^   of   interSor 

MtDlsiry   of    Finance 

Ministry  of  JiiBticp^-^^^-- 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affalra 
Ministry  ot  EducAt(oo_^__ 
MlQiHtry  of  WAj-a  of  Com- 

muolcatlon  ,_^, — „^^^ 
Ministry   at   ComuieTix   and 

Indiii!tt[p&  _^,, „_- 

Idtnlatrj  of  Affflcultupe^,^^ 


Rabies. 
16,  359,  595 

8,  598,  909 

31.681,911 

156,  232,  301 

455,  962,  844 

72,  357.  873 

6,211,014 

04, 027,  109 

569.  948.  251 

42.  001,  816 
71,  393,  512 


I 


I  Administration    of   Studs 

Ministry   of  War 

Marine     Ministry 

Audits 

Public   debt 

Incidentals 


Rubles. 

2,  010.  775 

470,  G2:{,  239 

88.  135,  050 

10,031,724 

396,  656.  121 

10,  000,  000 


Total    ordinary    ex- 
penditures  2,  472,  232,  044 

Total      extraordinary      ex- 
penditures        159,  263,  461 

Total      amount      of 

budget 2,631,495,495 


The  estimated  revenues  of  the  Empire  for  1909  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS. 


Ordinary   revenuea. 

Direct    taxes 

Indirect  taxes 

Duties 

Royalties 

state  property  and  funds 

Expropriation      of        state 

property 

Land  redemption  annuities. 
Reimbursement  of  treasury 

expenses- 


NoTB :  A  ruble  equals  51.6  cents. 


Rubles. 
191.  132,  233 
519,  558,  200 
133,  265.  578 
826,  007,  400 
699,  289, 168 

976,  323 
670,  700 

92,  518,  718 


Ordinary  revenues — Cont'd. 

Miscellaneous    receipts 

Bwiraordinary  revenue*. 

Perpetual  deposits  In  state 
bank 

From     loans     to     be     con- 
tracted  


Rubles. 
13,  658,  921 


1,  700,  000 
152,  818.  254 


Total 2,  631,  495,  495 


CANADA. 


GOVERNMENT    DECLINES    TO    ACQUIRE    AND    ADMINISTER    PROPERTIES. 

Consul-General  John  Edward  Jones,  of  Winnipeg,  transmits  the 
following  report  upon  the  government  ownership  of  grain  elevators 
in  the  Canadian  west : 

The  demand  of  the  government  ownership  of  wain  elevators  was 
first  made  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers' 
Association;  his  action  was  later  indorsed  in  the  convention  of  the 
association  which  was  held  in  Manitoba,  in  1907.  The  conference, 
after  much  consideration,  urgently  requested  by  formal  resolution 
that  the  provincial  government  acquire  and  operate  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  storage  elevators  throughout  the  province;  also  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  request  changes  in  grain-inspection  laws  that 
would  prove  beneficial  to  growers. 

The  farmers  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  who  had  persistently 
contended  that  they  were  not  justly  treated  by  the  privately  owned 
elevators,  took  up  the  agitation,  meeting  in  numerous  conventions, 
and  urged  their  respective  governments  to  acquire  and  operate  all 
grain  elevators.    The  matter  was  injected  into  the  political  campaigns 
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and  due  consideration  was  paid  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
farmers. 

The  premiers  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta  held  several  conferences  with  a  view  of  establishing. some 
governmental  policy  on  the  subject.  Now  they  make  public  their 
Endings  in  a  comprehensive  report  in  which  they  decline  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  grain  association  on  the  ground 
that  they  deem  it  necessary  to  secure  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
grain  trade  in  order  to  assure  the  success  of  such  a  great  govern- 
mental undertaking,  involving  as  it  would  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  To  create  such  a  monopoly  would  be 
unconstitutional  under  the  British  North  America  act. 

In  explaining  their  position,  the  premiers  state  that  the  considera- 
tion of  unusually  grave  and  complicated  questions,  constitutional, 
financial,  and  legislative,  are  involved,  and  that  unless  the  British 
North  America  act  is  amended  to  give  them  the  powers  alluded  to, 
the  innovation  of  government  ownership  of  elevators  might  fail  and 
possibly  be  followed  with  disastrous  results. 


MEXICO. 

GOVERNMENT  REVIEW  OF  FINANCES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Minister  of  Finance  Limantour,  in  sending  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress his  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  1909-10,  also  reviews  the 
country's  economic  outlook,  the  following  extracts  being  from  the 
Mexican  Herald: 

The  following  Is  a  part  of  the  minister's  recapitulation  of  estimated  revenue 
for  the  year  1909-10  (the  Mexican  dollar,  worth  49.8  cents,  being  used)  : 

TAXES   ON    TOaBIQN    COMMERCE. 

Import  duties $42,  000,  000 


Export  duties . 

Snndrj  port  dues 

Transit  dues 

Dues   for  storage   and   ware- 


houslng- 
igeau 


Pilotage  dues. 
Sanitary  dues. 

Consular  fees 

Other  minor  imposts. 


420,  000 
050,  000 
160,000 

65.000 

22,  000 

112,000 

950,  000 

40,000 


Total  vield  of  taxes  on 
elgr 


44,  709,  000 


foreign  commerce.. 

PUBLIC    SBBYICES. 

Earnings  of  post-olBce $4,  250,  000 

Beamings  of  telegraph  lines..  2,  050,  000 
Earnings  of  some  government 

establishments 85,  000 


Total  yield  of  revenue 
from  public  services. 


6,  385,  000 


INTERIOR   TAXES    PAYABLE   THROUGHOUT   THE 
FEDERATION. 

Stamp  revenue :  Sale  of  com- 
mon stamps $13,  500,  000 

Federal  contribution 6,400,000 

Tax  on  mining  property .1,  800,  000 

Internal  tax  on  gold  and  sil- 
ver        2,  250,  000 

Tax  on  tobacco 2,  800,  000 

Tax  on  alcohol 830,000 

Tax  on  cotton  yam  and  tex- 
tlles- 


Tax  on  explosives 

Trade-mark  and  patent  dues — 


2,  400,  000 
150.  000 
45,  000 


Total    yield    of    the 

stamp  revenue 30,  175,  000 

Other  federal  internal  taxes : 
Assay,  melting,  parting,  and 
refining  dues 130,000 


Total   yield   of  federal 
internal  taxes 


30,  305.  000 


No  new  tax  is  proposed ;  nay,  the  former  export  duties  on  henequen  and  ixtle 
are  eliminated  and  the  tax  on  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  federal  district  is 
reduced  to  one-half. 

AID  TO   MINING  AND  FABMING  INTERESTS. 

The  executive  deeply  regrets  that  it  is  unable  to  cooperate  in  other  ways 
toward  sustaining  the  mining  industry,  which  is  seriously  menaced  by  the  de- 
preciation of  silver.  It  has,  indeed,  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  cheap  fuel  by 
Initiating  legislation  permitting  the  free  importation  of  crude  oil  to  certain  mining 
concerns  which,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen,  would  otherwise 
ere  this  have  suspended  operations  or  would  be  on  the  eve  of  suspending  them. 
It  has  also  postponed  the  approval  of  certain  modifications  in  freight  rates  for 
which  the  railway  companies  with  considerable  justice  have  been  applying, 
but  which  might  have  wrought  some  hardship  to  the  mining  interest.    But  the 
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executive  realizes  that  these  and  other  measures  which  aim  at  benefiting  that 
interest  will  not  afford  any  appreciable  compensation  to  the  majority  of  mining 
concerns  for  the  heavy  losses  arising  from  the  extreme  depreciation  of  metals 
not  found  in  combination  with  gold.  Perhaps  copper  and  lead  will  continue  to 
improve  slowly  but  steadily,  thanks  to  the  revival  of  the  industries  which  re- 
quire large  quantities  of  those  metals;  but  the  future  of  silver  is  at  the  present 
time  so  uncertain  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  forecast  as  to  its  course 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

As  for  the  influence  which  our  farming  industries  are  likely  to  exercise  on 
economic  conditions,  as  from  July  1  next,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  need 
to  take  a  despondent  view.  In  spite  of  adverse  factors  that  may  arise.  It  is 
true  that  the  unquestioned  insuflaciency  of  the  last  crop  and  the  probable 
InsufiSciency  of  the  com  crop  will  leave  to  wage-earners  only  a  small  available 
margin  of  their  earnings  for  other  purchases;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  effects  of  a  good  or  bad  crop  are  discounted  while  it  Is  yet  standing,  and 
there  is  fair  ground  for  hoping  that  in  the  period  comprised  betwe^  July,  1909, 
and  the  end  of  June,  1910,  climatic  conditions  will  not  be  persistently  as  un- 
favorable as  they  have  been  of  late  years.  Some  benefit  Is  also  to  be  expected 
from  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  give  added  impetus  to  agriculture  In 
Its  varied  forma  A  strong  current  of  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  husbandry 
has  now  set  in ;  and  the  executive  hopes  that  the  creation  of  the  "  Institute  for 
Ix>ans  to  Irrigation  Works  and  for  the  EJncouragement  of  Agriculture,"  the 
liberal  grants  in  money,  franchises,  and  other  facilities  which  the  department 
of  f omen  to  offers  to  agricultural  concerns,  and,  finally,  the  investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  conducted  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farming  interest  will  result  in  the  rapid  transformation  of  our  soil,  so 
that  it  may  yield  to  our  own  people  and  to  foreign  peoples,  in  ever-increasing 
abundance,  the  many  and  varied  products  which  it  is  capable  of  supplying. 


BRAZIL. 
NEW  BUDGET  LAW  INGLITDES  FEATURES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Charge  d'Affaires  Henry  L.  Janes,  of  the  American  embassy  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  forwards  a  copy  of  the  budget  law  of  Brazil  for 
the  current  year,  on  which  he  comments: 

This  law  contains  no  new  features  which  may  be  regarded  as  need- 
ing extended  special  comment.  It  shows  a  small  increase  over  the 
expenditures  of  last  year,  and,  strictly  interpreted,  will  give  rise 
to  about  the  same  deficit  that  was  noted  on  the  face  of  the  preceding 
budget  law.  As  to  this  deficit,  the  Government  will  probably  not 
use  the  authorization  to  expend  certain  monej^s  (as  in  the  case  of 
subsidies  to  agriculture  and  eleemosjnary  societies)^  as  happened 
three  vears  ago,  if  circumstances  indicate  that  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  revenue  for  the  year.  The  newspapers  of 
the  country  have  shown  much  solicitude  regarding  the  state  of  the 
trade  balance  of  the  country  for  the  past  year,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  national  revenue  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditures 
is  derived  from  the  customs  duties.  Statistics  for  the  calendar  year 
1908  show  a  decrease  of  $49,063,596  below  the  export  figures  for 
1907,  and  $43,800,826  below  those  of  1906,  while  importations  of 
merchandise  in  1908  were  $24,508,633  less  than  in  1907,  but  $11,- 
131,481  over  1906. 

The  present  budgetary  law  computes  the  national  revenue*  for 
the  current  year  at  97,909,636  milreis  gold  and  286,520,500  milreis 
paper  (gold  milreis=54.6  cents;  paper  milreis=30  cents),  and  places 
the  expenditures  at  75,390,272  milreis  gold  and  330,352,781  milreis 
paper,  the  net  deficit  thus  expected  being  in  American  currency,  in 
round  numbers,  $1,000,000. 

For  1909  the  revenue  provided  for  by  the  present  law  is  about 
$8,000,000  American  currency  in  excess  of  the  estimated  state  income 
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of  1908.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  spend  about  $5,600,000 
American  currency  more  than  was  voted  for  last  year. 

In  the  future,  gold  will  be  coined  free  from  all  charges  in  the 
national  mint. 

The  article  of  greatest  interest  to  the  United  States  is  that  art  13  of 
"  Revenue  ")  which  permits  the  President  to  extend,  under  article  18 
of  law  No.  1452  of  1905,  the  privilege  of  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
import  duties  to  certain  articles  of  American  oriffin. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  make  a  stu(^  of  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approval. 

An  export  tax  of  20  per  cent  is  placed  on  rubber  in  the  Acre,  which 
may  continue  to  be  maintained  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
the  only  source  of  revenue  to  cover  the  expenses  of  government  of 
that  territory.  However,  it  is  provided,  in  Clause  XIII  of  article  2, 
that  syndicates  composed  of  producers  of  rubber  organized  accord- 
ing to  federal  law  may  be  given  reductions  in  the  import  duties  ac- 
cording to  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  which  may  fall  as  low  as  14  per 
cent. 

For  some  time  past  the  Government  has  been  collecting  the  import 
duties  partly  in  gold  and  partly  in  paper,  35  per  cent  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  50  per  cent  or  65  per  cent  being  in 
paper,  so  long  as  the  value  of  the  milreis  did  not  fall  below  14  pence 
(28  cents)  for  thirty  consecutive  days,  when  only  35  per  cent  could  be 
coUected  in  gold.  The  present  law,  in  view  of  the  high  point  at 
which  exchange  has  maintained  itself  for  some  time,  indicates 
15  pence  (30  cents)  as  the  minimum  at  which  the  50  per  cent  gold 
may  continue  to  be  collected. 

SPECIAL  POSTAL  STAMPS. 

As  of  general,  and  perhaps  future  interest,  I  beg  to  refer  to  item  16 
of  article  1  by  which  the  Government  is  authorized  to  provide- special 
stamps  for  postal  matter  for  the  countries  of  America,  adopting  for 
this  fore^n  correspondence  the  same  rates  as  for  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  fiist  year's  law  only  had  in  view  South  America,  but  no 
steps  were. taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  law. 
of  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Government  will  take  no 
action  on  the  broader  provisions  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Government 
is  again  authorized  to  adhere  to  the  convention  for  the  interchange 
of  parcels  and  newspapers  of  the  Fourth  Universal  Postal  Congress 
of  Kome  and  to  reorganize  the  service  for  this  purpose. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  revise  the  regulations  governing 
the  merchant  marine  and  the  coastwise  trade.  The  contract  between 
the  State  and  the  Brazilian-Lloyd  is  to  be  revised,  extended  for  six 
years  "  without  increasing  the  annual  subsidy,"  and  the  company  is 
to  make  further  concessions  in  freight  rates. 

The  sum  of  612,000  milreis  is  appropriated  by  Congress  as  a  fund 
of  extraordinary  expenditure  in  Brazil  for  the  foreign  office,  includ- 
ing the  expenses  incurred  through  the  meeting  of  international  con- 
gresses in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

An  appropriation  is  made  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  taking  of  the 
c^isus  in  1910. 

The  silk  industry,  manufacturers  of  xarqui,  and  agricultural  so- 
cieties are  favored  oy  tariff  concessions  and  by  subsidies.  A  special 
effort  is  hems  plainly  made  to  encourage  the  raising  of  silkworms  in 
the  country  By  putting  a  boimty  upon  the  cultivation  of  mulberry 
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trees,  and  the  sum  of  22,500  milreis,  or  about  $6,800  American  cur- 
rency, is  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  mills  which  first  succeed  in  weav- 
ing silk  from  national  cocoons. 

[The  complete  budget  in  Portuguese  may  be  consulted  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Manufactures.] 

SAVINGS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Consul  Charles  N.  Daniels  writes  from  Sheffield  that  one  peculiarity 
of  the  English  workingmen  is  the  way  they  patronize  saving  clubs, 
of  which  he  gives  good  local  examples : 

In  Sheffield,  as  in  other  places,  there  are  all  sorts  of  agencies  to  en- 
able people  to  save  up  money  during  the  year,  and  spend  it  during  the 
festive  season.  Christmas  is  the  great  dividing  season  of  the  vear. 
There  are  clubs  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  the  shop  club,  to  which  the 
workingmen  contribute,  ta  the  little  clubs,  run  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  school  children  have  a  shilling's  worth  of  sweets  for  a  Christ- 
mas treat. 

There  is  hardly  a  workshop  of  any  importance  in  this  city  without 
its  workmen's  saving  club,  besides  which  there  are  many  dividing 
clubs  carried  on  at  public  houses,  and  the  deposits  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  withdrawals  begin  in  the  early 
days  of  December,  and  it  is  estimated  that  somethmg  like  £80,000 
($389,280)  was  drawn  from  the  banks  during  the  two  weeks  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  for  distribution  among  the  workingmen  of  this 
city.  This  sum,  although  large,  was  somewhat  smaller  than'  usual, 
the  depressed  condition  of  trade  having  made  itself  felt  upon  the 
finances  of  the  clubs,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  decrease  in  the  savings  of  1908  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  previous  year  is  estimated  at  10  to  15  per  cent. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  banks  to  pay  out  £300  ($1,460)  to  £500 
($2,433)  to  a  single  club,  and  the  problem  of  storing  the  money  is 
one  of  some  difficulty.  As  the  amounts  have  to  be  divided  among 
many  people  they  are  wanted  in  cash,  and  in  some  cases  the  proportion 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  is  specified.  It  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  get  hold  of  all  the  copper  that  is  called  for. 


UNITED  STATES. 

EXTENT   OF   SCHOOL    CHILDREN'S    SAVINGS    BANKS. 

Secretary  J.  H.  Thiry,  of  the  Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  school  board, 
addresses  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  reference  to  the  recent  pub- 
lication in  Consular  and  Trade  Eeports  of  the  article  on  "school 
savings  banks  in  Belgium."  Mr.  Thiry  states  that  the  system  is  mak- 
ing steady  process  in  the  United  States.  He  has  compiled  and  pub- 
lished the  statistics,  which  show  that  on  January  1,  1908,.  the  101 
cities  which  have  adopted  the  system  had  a  record  of  $759,646  due 
depositors.  Out  of  503,078  students  attending  the  schools,  178,817 
were  depositors.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  American 
School  Savings  Bank  on  March  16,  1885,  up  to  January  1,  1908,  the 
amounts  deposited  aggregated  $4,419,454,  and  the  amounts  withdrawn 
$3,659,808. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 
FRANCE. 

A  MORE  RESTRICTIVE  COMPULSORY  WORKING  CLAUSE. 

The  following  regarding  a  proposed  change  in  the  French  patent 

law,  which  now  provides  for  cancelling  a  patent  not  worked  in 

France,  is  from  the  London  Commercial  Intelligence: 

The  French  Government,  following  the  example  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, has  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent  law  of  the  country  in  order  to 
insure  the  adequate  working  of  foreign  patents  In  France.  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  thus  translates  the  principal  provision  of  the  bill: 
"  Patoit  rights  shall  be  held  to  lapse  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
holder  either  to  exercise  his  right  in  France  or  in  the  French  colonies  for  a 
period  of  three  years  after  applying  for  his  certificate,  or  to  resume  exercise  of 
after  a  similar  interval;  or,  secondly,  in  the  event  of  only  partial  exercise  of 
the  patent  in  French  territory.  In  the  second  event  the  patent  courts  will  be 
invested  with  discretionary  power  to  call  upon  the  holder  of  the  patent  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  exercise  his  rights  in  French  territory  *  in  an  adequate 
degree.* "  

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
NEW  ACT  FORCING   THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  EXTENSIVE  LINES   OF  GOODS. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  has  made  a  number  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  effect  upon  Birmingham  industries  of  the  new 
British  patents  and  designs  act  of  1907,  which  requires  foreign  pat- 
ents, if  they  are  to  be  protected  by  British  patent  laws,  to  be  worked 
wholly  or  adequately  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  consul  writes : 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  many  foreign  manufacturers,  including 
Americans,  were  establishing  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
licensing  British  manufacturers  to  manufacture  patents  for  them 
under  ^eir  patent  rights,  but  have  not  learned  of  any  Americans 
locating  in  tnis  consmar  district.  From  inquiries  made  of  me  by 
owners  of  factory  property  it  would  seem  that  there  were  plenty  of 
factories  that  British  owners  wished  to  sell  or  lease  to  American 
manufacturers  at  a  good  round  price. 

While  there  appears  to  have  oeen  no  establishment  of  American 
factories  in  this  section  of  England  since  the  act  became  effective,  I 
learn  that  a  number  of  British  firms  are  working  American  patents 
under  royalties.  One  Birmingham  jewelry  firm  is  busy  making 
an  American  specialty  that  requires  electroplating,  whereas  most  of 
the  Birmingham  jewelers  are  complaining  oi  slack  times,  and  another 
firm  has  laid  down  a  special  plant  to  manufacture  a  certain  galvan- 
ized-iron  article  that  has  not  previously  been  made  in  England,  but  is 
in  general  use  in  the  United  States. 

BENEFIT  TO  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 

I  am  also  told  that  other  Birmingham  firms  are  profiting  through 
working  American  patents  for  American  manufacturers,  but  British 
manufacturers  benefiting  from  the  new  British  law,  and  making 
American  patented  articles  under  license,  are  not  disposed  to  discuss 
the  matter  or  to  advertise  their  success. 

Birmingham  manufacturers  themselves  are  not  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  new  factories  by  Americans  or  other  foreigners, 
because  such  factories  would  ultimately  compete  in  other  lines  as 
well  as  in  those  for  which  they  were  especially  established,  but  are 
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encouraging  Americans  to  sell  them  their  patent  rights,  or  to  author- 
ize their  manufacture  under  royalties. 

Taking  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  entirety,  it  would  seem  that  the 
number  of  American  manufacturers  who  have  protected  themselves 
by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  is  very  considerable, 
and  represents  a  large  amount  of  work  taken  from  American  work- 
men; but  there  must  be  a  far  greater  number  who  have  overlooked 
the  importance  of  so  doing,  and  who  are  thus  risking  the  forfeiture 
of  their  patents  and  the  manufacture  of  their  articles  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  British  firms  and  without  compensation,  even  though 
their  articles  have  not  as  yet  been  introduced  into  this  market,  be- 
cause the  British  manufacturers  are  very  well  contented  with  the 
new  law  and  are  watching  keenly  for  all  such  opportunities. 


JAPAN. 

DEALERS  MUST  TAKE  OUT  LICENSES — FINED  FOR  VIOLATIONS. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  has  forwarded 
the  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  in  Japan,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Makers  and  venders  of  patent  medicines  in  Japan  must  have  licenses 
grantinff  such  privileges,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  change  the  formula 
for  making  a  medicine,  or  the  description  of  its  uses  and  virtues, 
new  licenses  must  be  secured.  In  case  any  medicine  produces  evil 
results  the  license  permitting  its  manufacture  or  sale,  if  imported, 
may  be  revoked.  A  dealer  is  required  to  pay  a  semiannual  duty  oi 
$1,  and  10  cents  for  a  license.  Before  granting  a  license  the  authori- 
ties ascertain  whether  or  not  the  poisonous  ingredients  contained  in 
the  medicines  would  be  injurious  to  purchasers.  Fines  are  provided 
for  dealers  who  violate  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  license. 

[The  addresses  of  the  leading  druggists  of  Yokohama  are  on  file 
in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures;  also  the  full  text  of  the  law  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  patent  medicines.] 


CUBA. 

THE   LAW    AMENDED    MATERIALLY   ALTERING    REQUIREMENTS. 

Minister  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  of  Habana,  forwards  a  clipping  from 

the  Cuban  Official  Gazette  containing  a  decree  from  the  provisional 

governor  amending  the  trade-mark  laws  hitherto  in  force  in  that 

island  by  the  addition  of  the  following  clause  to  article  6 : 

Provided  that  any  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  agriculturists  may  use  his  own 
name,  either  Individually  or  as  a  part  of  the  name  of  any  firm  or  corporation 
of  which  he  may  be  a  member  or  in  which  he  may  have  an  Interest  and  assist 
In  forming,  upon  or  as  a  part  of  any  trade-mark,  sign  or  label.  If  its  arrange- 
ment with  relation  to  the  device  used  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  some 
does  not  produce  such  similarity  or  likeness  to  some  other  trade-mark  already 
registered  and  in  force  as  to  lead  to  confusion  or  error. 

Article  2  reads : 

That  all  persons  whose  applications  for  registration  of  trade-mark  have  here- 
tofore been  denied  upon  the  principal  ground  of  the  similarity  of  their  own 
names  used  in  connection  therewith  to  the  names  appearing  upon  other  trade- 
marks, may,  upon  application,  have  their  cases  reopened  and  the  petitions 
granted,  provided  the  marks  sought  for  are  not  otherwise  In  convict  with  any 
registered  trade-mark  in  force.  ^i^i,,^  by  GoC 
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ARGENTINA. 
BUENOS  PAPER  CALLS   ATTENTION   TO  DIFFICULTIES  INVOLVED. 

Eelative  to  his  previous  recommendations  that  manufacturers  reg- 
ister their  trade-marks  in  Argentina  before  attempting  to  do  business, 
Consul-General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  quotes  an  article 
from  the  Times  of  Argentina  on  this  subject: 

The  patent  law  in  Argentina  is  decidedly  deficient.  The  requisite  procedure 
is  to  register  a  trade-mark,  or  rather  a  label,  of  a  given  article  and  then  no  one 
else  can  sell  goods  under  that  label.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  national  industry 
which  is  assuming  grave  proportions.  Various  men  make  it  their  business  to 
register  the  labels  of  foreign  scents,  pills,  etc.,  and  when  the  real  stuff  is  im- 
ported the  Individual  holding  the  fictitious  label  comes  down  upon  the  real 
importer  for  selling  goods  under  his  own  label.  Thus  we  find  that  people  buy 
legal  imitations,  that  is  hiferior  stuff,  under  superior  labels,  and  when  the 
i-eal  stuff  is  imported  it  is  immediately  pounced  upon  and  declared  to  be  imita- 
tion of  the  imitation,  the  importers  of  same  being  heavily  fined  for  using  the 
real  label.  It  has  become  quite  a  business  to  register  well-known  foreign 
trade-marks  and  then  when  the  goods  are  imi)orted  for  the  importer  to  be 
approached  as  to  what  price  he  offers  to  purchase  his  own  label. 

Not  long  ago  an  Argentine  inventor  wished  to  patent  a  certain  article  and 
he  chose  a  running  fox  for  his  trade-mark  and  label.  On  wishing  to  register 
this,  however,  he  found  that  one  individual  had  registered  80  foxes  in  different 
positions,  and  he  was  referred  to  this  man  if  he  wished  to  register  his  choice. 
What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  can  one  man  want  with  80  trade-marks,  if  It  is  not 
to  squeeze  money  out  of  later  comers?  The  industry  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  railway  concessionaire,  which  type  of  individual  has  done  so  much  to  delay 
the  progress  of  the  country.  By  procuring  and  holding  valuable  concessions 
in  the  best  part  of  the  country,  without  dreaming  of  construction,  these  men 
have  imposed  on  the  serious  railway  companies  and  prevented  them  from  ex- 
panding as  they  should,  unless  on  payment  of  large  sums  in  order  to  purchase 
these  concessions.  Congress  has  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  business  by 
enforcing  guarantees  for  construction  within  .certain  periods,  and  it  is  time 
some  steps  were  taken  to  break  up  the  other  pernicious  industry  with  regard 
to  registration  of  labels,  which  Is  at  present  of  great  harm  and  serious  incon- 
venience to  legitimate  trade  interests. 


USE  OF  HOMING  PIGEONS. 

VALUABLE  SERVICE  PERFORMED  ON  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COAST. 

Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Hobart,  makes  the  following  report  on 
the  utilization  of  pigeons  in  Australia  for  carrying  messages: 

An  experiment  of  using  homing  pigeons  for  regular  communica- 
tion and  emergency  service  between  Hobart  and  Maatsuyker  Island 
light-house,  arout  75  miles  southwest  of  Hobart,  is  meeting  with 
signal  success,  and  was  the  means  in  November  of  probably  saving 
the  life  of  an  assistant  at  the  light-house,  who  was  able,  sixteen  hours 
after  sending  for  a  doctor  by  pigeon  post,  to  obtain  needed  medical 
relief. 

The  j)igeon-post  service  with  this  light-house  was  established  by 
the  marine  board  of  Hobart  on  January  21,  1908.  The  firet  message, 
which  was  dispatched  from  the  light-house  at  10  a.  m.,  was  received 
in  Hobart  at  1.30  p.  m.  Since  that  time  three  birds  have  been  liber- 
ated with  messages  every  three  weeks,  it  being  also  understood  that 
if  accident  or  serious  illness  occurred  three  additional  birds  were  to 
be  set  free.  Twelve  birds  in  all  are  used  for  the  service.  While 
messages  have  not  always  reached  their  destination  safelv,  generally 
speaking  the  service  lias  been  thoroughly  satisfactory.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  messages  are  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  tied  under 
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the  bird's  wing;  but  the  marine  board  has  in  view  some  celluloid 
cases  which  mav  be  adjusted  under  the  bird's  wing  and  in  which  a 
good  deal  of  iniormation  might  be  written  upon  "  mmsies."  A  piece 
of  papjer  is  forwarded  (and  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures) 
on  which  was  written  the  message,  "  Medical  aid  urgent,"  whidi  was 
the  means  of  immediately  dispatching  a  doctor  from  Hobart  to  the 
light-house.  The  birds  are  fed  on  gray  peas  of  good  quality,  given 
plenty  of  grit  and  fresh  water,  and  kept  tnorou^hly  clean.  They  are 
also  allowed  at  their  station  plenty  or  opportunity  for  needful  exer- 
cise. Maatsuyker  Island  light-house  is  very  isolated.  It  is  situated 
75  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Hobart,  and  by  steamer  90  miles.  That 
this  light-house  was  able  to  secure  a  doctor  from  Hobart  sixteen 
hours  after  one  had  been  sent  for  by  pigeon  post  suggests  important 
possibilities  for  more  general  use  of  pigeons  for  such  service.  [A 
newspaper  extract  with  relation  to  the  possible  use  of  pigeons  in 
Australia  for  military  purposes,  also  forwarded  by  the  consul,  states 
that  the  minister  of  defense,  at  Melbourne,  has  decided  to  take  the 
first  step  by  placing  a  sum  on  the  estimates  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding trophies  for  homing  competitions,  so  as  to  encourage  owners 
to  breed  the  very  best  descriptions  of  carriers.  He  states  that  there 
are  20,000  of  these  birds  in  tlio  Commonwealth.] 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  MAILS. 
FRANCE. 

LETTER   TELEGRAMS    MAY   BE    SENT   CHEAPLY. 

Consul-General  Horace  Lee  Washington,  of  Marseille,  advises  that 
after  some  delay  in  the  date  first  understood  an  innovation  in  the 
French  postal  service  was  inaugurated  on  December  7,  when  from 
certain  oflBces  in  France  and  Corsica,  letter  telegrams  paid  in  advance 
were  transmitted  by  wire  during  the  night  at  the  rate  of  1  centime 
(^  of  a  cent)  the  word.  No  messages  are  forwarded  at  a  charge  of  less 
than  50  centimes  (10  cents).  The  messages  are  sent  out  as  mail 
matter  by  the  early  deliveries :    He  says : 

Although  messages  are  only  forwarded  during  the  night  after  9 
o'clock,  they  may  be  deposited  after  7  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
designated  ofiices,  which  are  open  until  midnight,  up  to  11  o'clock. 
They  are  received  up  to  midnight  at  oflBces  which  are  open  all  night. 
The  following  cities  will  have  the  service  until  midnight:  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Brest,  Calais,  Cherbourg,  Le  Havre, 
Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille^  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nice,  Ronbaix,  Toulouse, 
and  Tourcoing,  the  prmcipal  offices  of  which  are  open  until  midnight, 
and  at  the  minor  offices  until  11  o'clock. 

The  following  cities  will  have  the  service  only  until  11  o'clock: 
Agen,  Aix-en-Provence,  Ajaccio,  Amiens,  Angers,  Arras,  Avignon, 
Bastia,  Bayonne,  Besangon,  Beziers,  Biarritz,  Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
Caen,  Cambrai,  Cannes,  Carcassonne,  Cette,  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Dijon,  Dieppe,  Douai,  Dunkerque,  Elbeuf,  Grenoble, 
Laval,  Levallois-Perret,  Limoges,  Lorient,  Macon,  Le  Mans,  Montau- 
ban,  Montecarlo,  Nantes,  Narbonne,  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Nimes,  Or- 
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16ans,  Pau,  Perpignan,  Rheiins,  Rennes,  Rochefort,  Rouen,  Saint- 
Etienne,  Saint  Nazaire,  Saint  Quentin,  Toulon,  Tours,  Troyes,  Va- 
lence, Valenciennes,  and  Versailles. 

The  letter  telegram  is  an  experiment,  and  its  continuation  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  the  public  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity. 
Considering  the  low  rate  provided,  and  the  inmiense  convenience  to 
business  interests  that  admits  of  lengthy  messages  being  sent  at  the 
close  of  a  business  day  and  received  early  the  morning  following  at 
points  two  or  more  days  distant  perhaps  by  ordinary  mail  facilities, 
as  is  the  case  when  letters  are  sent  from  Corsica  to  Paris^  and  twenty 
hours  when  sent  from  the  southeastern  section  to  the  capital. 

Between  cities  not  on  a  main  line  connection  much  practical  conven- 
ience will  result,  since  the  length  of  time  required  by  ordinary  postal 
service  across  even  comparatively  small  distances  in  France  not 
directly  connected  is  often  too  great  to  admit  of  a  letter  mailed  at 
night  reaching  its  destination  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
It  IS  estimated  that  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  patronage  will  come 
in  this  way.  The  interest  demonstrated  generally  by  business  men 
and  their  impatience  at  the  delay  that  followed  the  m-st  oflBcial  inti- 
mation as  to  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  this  experiment  indicate 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  financial  return  that  will  warrant  this 
method  being  decreed  a  permanent  service. 

SUCCESS   OF   THE   INNOVATION. 

The  under-secretarjr  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  has  published  the 
following  statistics  oi  the  use  made  of  this  service  from  its  inaugura- 
tion to  December  31,  which  indicate  a  patronage  that  promises  that 
the  service  will  be  made  a  permanent  one : 

Number  of  letters-telegram 6,657 

Number  of  words  In  above 353,414 

Average  of  words  In  each  letter-telegram 55 


GERMANY. 

GROWTH  IN  NUMBER  OF  UNDEIilVERABLE  PIECES  OF  MAIL. 

Consul  Will  L.  Lowrie,  of  Erfurt,  has  compiled  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  dead-letter  department  of  the  German  im- 
perial post-office: 

Official  statistics  show  that  during  the  year  1907  an  average  of 
10,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  were  sent  each  day  to  the  dead-letter 
departments  of  the  41  main  postal  divisions  of  Germany.  Of  each 
million  pieces  of  mail  handled  by  the  imperial  post  m  1904,  an 
average  of  327  were  destroyed  as  worthless  and  undeliverable.  In 
1907  the  number  grew  to  396  pieces,  an  increase  of  21.7  per  cent 
About  52  per  cent  of  the  10,000  parcels  daily  admitted  to  the  "  hos- 
pital" afforded  no  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  writer  or  of  the  person 
for  whom  intended,  and  were  burned.  The  rate  in  1875  was  only 
21.6  per  cent 

Comment  is  made  in  the  German  newspapers  on  the  growth  of  the 
number  of  undeliverable  pieces  of  mail  matter,  despite  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  decrease  of  illiteracy.  It  is  noted  that,  on  the 
average,  only  one  recruit  to  the  army  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
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One  reason  assimed  for  the  increase  in  the  dead-letter  totals  is  that 
Germany's  rapid  commercial  development  has  attracted  many  immi- 
grants (Prussia  alone  had  406,000  foreigners  in  1905)  who  have  little 
or  no  schooling.  Most  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  dead-letter  depart- 
ments have  no  city,  village,  or  town  indicated,  or  have  only  the  first 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Postal  cards  of  the 
picture  kind  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  nondeliveries.  In 
1907  they  furnished  about  75  per  cent,  or  exactly  1,480,400,  of  the 
1,978,250  cases  unsolved  by  the  dead-letter  experts. 


BRITISH  C.  O.  D.   SERVICE. 
NONPARTICIPATION  BY  INDIA — COUNTRIES  NOW  IN  LIST. 

The  Indian  (government)  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  following 
"press  communique "'  has  been  issued  by  the  commerce  and  industry 
department  at  Calcutta: 

''The  government  of  India  have  informed  His  Majesty's  secretary  of  state 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  scheme  initiated  by  the  British  post- 
office  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchange  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  possessions  of  paclsets  and  parcels  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.*' 

With  reference  to  the  above  the  following  list  of  countries  with  which  the 
c.  o.  d.  arrangement  is  now  in  force  is  given  in  the  "  British  Post-Offlce  Guide  " 
for  January: 


Bahama  Islands  (Nassau  only). a 

Bermuda. 

Cayman  Islands. «  a 

Cyprus. 

Egypt.** 

Fiji  Islands,  fo 

Gambia. 

Qibraltar.a 

Gold  Coast.* 

Grenada. 


Jamaica,  e 
Leeward  Islands: 

[Antigua.  Dominica,  Mont- 

serrat,  Nevis,    St.    Kilts. 

Tortola  (Virgin  Islands).] 
Malta. 

Morocco:  Tangler.aft 
Nyasaland  Proteclorate.a 
St.  Lucia. 
St.  Vincent  (West  Indies). 


Somallland  (British).* 
Southern  Nigeria  ( Lagoe,  Cala- 
bar, and  Warri  only). 
Straits  Settlements. 
Trinidad. 
Turkey: 

Beirut.o  d 

Ck>n8tantinople.a  d 

Salonica.a  d 

Smyma.a  d 


*  Insured  letters  bearing  trade  charges  are  not  admissible. 

»  The  service  at  these  places  extends  to  the  British  post-offices  only. 
«  Insured  parcels  bearing  trade  charges  are  not  admissible. 

*  Registered  packets  bearing  trade  charges  are  not  admissible. 

*  Service  limited  to  Accra,  Azim,  Cape  (joast,  Kumasi,  Obuasi,  Sekondl,  and  Tarkwa. 

The  miximum  amount  of  trade  charge  is  £20  ($97.33)  in  every  case,  except 
as  regards  the  Gold  Coast,  the  mc^ximum  for  which  is  £10  ($48.05). 


BUDAPEST  NEWS-TELEPHONE. 

VARIED  SERVICE   PERFORMED  BY   A   PRIVATE   CONCERN    IN   HUNGARY. 

In  reply  to  a  Missouri  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Budapest  news- 
telephone  system,  Consul-General  Paul  Nash  writes  as  follows: 

This  system,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  capital 
of  Hungary  for  several  years  past,  is  owned  and  managed  by  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  whereas  the  regular  telephone  system  is  owned  by 
the  Government  and  administered  by  the  ministry  of  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. The  annual  subscription,  $7.31,  paid  quarterly  in  advance, 
entitles  the  subscriber  to  two  receivers  and  the  full  service  of  news, 
music,  etc.,  the  subscriber  to  pay  the  expenses  of  installation  and  re- 
moval, generally  about  $8.50.  The  service  begins  at  8.55  a.  m.,  when 
a  buzzing  noise,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  a  large  room  and 
lasting  for  fifteen  seconds,  announces  the  correct  time.  At  9.30  the 
day's  programme  of  important  events  is  announced;  that  is  to  say, 
the  ceremonies,  lectures,  plays,  races,  etc.  At  10  and  11  o'clock 
stock  quotations  and  general  news  items  are  given. 
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At  noon  comes  a  second  announcement  of  the  correct  time*  followed 
by  parliamentary  news  and  general  items  of  interest.  At  12.45  stock 
quotations  from  the  local,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  exchanges  and  general 
news.  At  2  o'clock  more  parliamentary  and  general  news,  and  at 
3  p.  m.  the  closing  prices  of  stocks,  meteorological  forecast,  local 
personals  and  small  items,  and  in  winter  the  condition  of  the  various 
skating  places.  At  4  p.  m.  court  and  miscellaneous  news.  From  4.30 
to  6.30  military  music  from  one  of  the  great  cafes  or  gardens.  In 
the  evening  the  subscriber  may  choose  between  the  royal  opera  or 
one  of  the  theaters,  and  later  music  bjr  one  of  the  tzigane  orchestras. 

This  programme  is  sufficiently  varied  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all 
classes  of  subscribers,  and  in  general  the  service  seems  to  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  Its  advantages  are  so  manifest  that  no  comment 
appears  necessary. 

IMPROVED  VOTING  SYSTEM. 

AUSTRALIAN   ADAPTATION   OF  A  PLAN   DEVISED   BY  AN   ENGLISHMAN. 

Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Hobart,  reports  that  a  system  of  voting, 
known  as  the  "  Hare-Clark  system,"  is  to  be  piit  into  effect  through- 
out Tasmania  at  the  next  general  election,  which  is  to  occur  in  March, 
for  members  of  Parliament.  Anticipating  an  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  this  new  system,  the  consul  thus  describes  it : 

As  Tasmania  was  the  original  home  of  the  Australian  system  of 
balloting,  known  locally  as  the  "block  system,"  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  most  important  change.  What  is 
known  as  the  "  Hare  system "  was  originated  by  Thomas  Hare,  esq., 
barrister  at  law,  England,  his  work  on  the  subject  being  entitled 
"The  Election  of  Representatives,  Parliamentary  and  ifonicipal." 
The  system  was  considerably  improved  upon  by  the  late  Andrew 
Inglis  Clark,  puisne  judge  of  Tasmania.  It  was  in  the  form  as 
amtoded  by  Judge  Clark  that  this  new  system  of  "proportional 
representation"  was  first  introduced  into  the  cities  of  Hobart  and 
Launceston  in  1896,  this  being  the  first  change  in  the  ordinary  block 
system  of  voting,  which  had  oeen  in  operation  in  Tasmania  for  the 
whole  State  since  the  year  1817. 

USEFUL  ONLY  TO  LARGE  CONSTITUENCIES. 

The  new  system  was  brought  into  use  into  these  two  cities  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  failure  of  the  block  system  to  secure  a  propor- 
tionate representation  of  the  preponderating  opinions  of  voters  on  po- 
litical questions,  and  also  to  guard  against  the  return  of  candidates  by 
a  minority  of  the  total  numl^r  of  recorded  votes,  owing  to  the  splitting 
of  the  votes  by  two  or  more  candidates  holding  similar  political 
views.  The  new  system,  however,  did  not  seem  to  prove  very  popular 
in  these  two  cities,  probably  because  the  constituencies  were  too 
small  to  make  it  worth  while  for  so  much  elaborate  pains  to  be  taken 
for  proportionate  representation  of  different  parties  and  factions  in 
parhament.  It  is  generally  conceded  now  by  the  advocates  of  the 
new  system  in  Tasmania  that  it  can  be  useful  only  for  large  voting 
constituencies. 

In  1901  the  block  system  was  again  resorted  to  for  Hobart  and 
Launceston,  and  for  six  yearp  there  was  no  attempt  at  retrial  of  the 
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Hare-Clark  system.  A  year  ago,  however,  the  Parliament  of  Tas- 
mania passed  a  new  electoral  act,  applying  the  Hare-Clark  system 
in  a  still  further  improved  form  to  the  whole  of  the  State,  except  in 
cases  where  only  one  member  has  to  be  elected,  when  what  is  known 
as  the  "  absolute-majority  "principle  is  applied.  The  State  was  divid- 
ed into  five  large  electoral  (ustricts,  each  district  to  return  six  members 
for  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Tasmanian  Parliament.  For  the 
election  of  members  to  represent  Tasmania  in  the  commonwealth 
Parliament,  both  for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  State  as  a  whole  forms  one  electorate. 

MORE  E2CTENDED  REPRESENTATION. 

The  result  of  elections  under  this  new  system  is  expected  to  corre- 
spond with  the  differences  of  opinion  amonff  the  voters,  and  although 
ii  a  majority  of  voters  have  strong  political  views  and  voice  them  at 
the  polls  they  will  get  a  majority  of  seats,  yet  no  body  of  voters  having 
other  views  will  fail  to  secure  some  representation  if  their  collective 
votes  equal  what  is  known  as  a  "  quota,''  which  is  the  nimiber  of  votes 
which  is  legalljr  necessary  to  secure  the  election  of  a  candidate.  For 
a  fuU  explanation  and  illustrations  of  this  system  as  dealinff  with 
districts  where  more  than  one  member  is  to  be  returned,  I  would  make 
reference  to  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  been  issued  by  P.  C.  Douglas, 
esq.,  under  secretary  and  chief  electoral  oflScer  for  Tasmania,  on  the 
"Hare-Clarke  system  of  election,"  [a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  for 
public  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 

In  the  United  States  the  feature  of  this  new  system  which  might 

f)rove  most  applicable  and  useful  would  be  that  embraced  in  the  "  abso- 
ute-majority  ^  principle,  where  only  one  person  is  to  be  elected.  It 
might  be  possible  to  introduce  this  system  in  elections  for  mayors  of 
cities,  for  aldermen  to  represent  different  wards,  for  members  of  state 
legislatures,  for  state  governors  and  for  Congress.  By  the  new  elec- 
toral act  or  Tasmania  the  candidate  who  receives  an  "  absolute  ma- 
jority "  of  the  total  number  of  valid  votes  is  declared  to  be  elected,  and 
by  an  "  absolute  majority  "  is  meant  a  "  number  greater  than  one-half 
of  the  whole  number  of  ballot  papers,  and  in  the  event  of  two  candi- 
dates having  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  final  count  the  casting  vote 
of  the  returning  officer  decides  which  candidate  shall  be  elected." 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE ORDER  OF  PREFERENCE. 

Where  only  two  candidates  are  nominated  the  voter  is  required  to 
place  the  number  1  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  likes  best, 
and  the  candidate  obtaining  the  majority  of  such  votes  is  declared 
elected.  For  example,  let  it  be  assumed  that  there  are  5,000  valid 
votes  distributed  as  follows : 

A 2,  700 

B 2, 300 

A  having  a  greater  number  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
ballot  papers  is  declared  elected. 

Where  there  are  more  than  two  candidates  the  voter  jrives  con- 
tingent votes  for  at  least  two  of  the  candidates  besides  his  first  choice 
by  placing  within  the  squares,  respectively,  opposite  their  names,  the 
numbers  2  and  3,  so  as  to  indicate  the  order  oi  nis  preference.    After 
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the  close  of  the  poll  the  presiding  officer  at  each  polling  place  counts 
the  number  of  first  choices  recorded  for  each  candidate  and  telegraphs 
the  result  to  the  returning  officer  and  then  forwards  the  ballot  papers 
to  the  returning  officer  in  sealed  parcels,  who  then  counts  the  votes 
and  declares  elected  the  candidate  having  an  "  absolute  majority  "  of 
votes,  which  meana  a  number  greater  than  one-half  of  the  total  nimi- 
ber  of  ballot  papers. 

If  no  candidate  has  an  absolute  majority  the  candidate  who  has  the 
fewest  votes  is  excluded  and  each  ballot  paper  counted  to  him  is 
counted  to  the  imexcluded  candidate  next  in  tne  order  of  the  voters' 
preference.  If  no  candidate  then  has  an  "  absolute  majority  "of  votes 
the  process  of  excluding  the  candidate  who  has  the  fewest  votes  and 
counting  each  of  his  ballot  papers  to  the  unexcluded  candidate  next 
in  the  order  of  the  voters'  preference  is  repeated  until  one  candidate 
has  an  "  absolute  majority  "  of  votes. 

By  way  of  illustration,  assume  that  there  are  four  candidates  and 
5,000  valid  ballot  papers,  the  first-choice  votes  being  distributed  as 
follows : 

CJount  1: 

A 2,000 

B 1,500 

C 1,000 

D 500 

D  being  the  lowest  candidate  is  excluded  and  his  ballot  papers  are 
distributed  among  the  other  candidate?  according  to  the  No.  2  votes, 
300  of  which  are  in  favor  of  C  and  200  go  to  A.  The  totals  now 
stand: 

Count  2 : 

A 2,200 

B 1,500 

C . 1,300 

No  candidate  having  yet  obtained  an  "  absolute  majoritv ''  of  votes, 
the  lowest  of  the  three  remaining  candidates  is  excluded,  and  on 
distributing  his  ballot  papers  according  to  the  No.  2  (or  next  avail- 
able) choices,  600  are  credited  to  A  and  700  to  B,  the  totals  now 
being: 

Count  3 : 

A 2,800 

B 2,200 

A  having  now  obtained  an  "absolute  majority"  of  votes  (i.  e., 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  valid  ballot  papers — 
5,000)  is  declared  elected. 

It  will  be  readilv  seen  that  this  proportional  system  of  electing 
candidates  on  the  "  absolute  majority  "  principle  has  many  advan- 
tages, especially  in  districts  where  there  may  be  more  than  two 
candidates  in  the  field  and  where  the  division  of  votes  for  candidates 
to  fill  the  one  position  is  fairly  evenly  divided.  Frequently  the 
results  of  elections  would  be  entirely  changed  if  the  second  and  third 
preferences  of  voters  were  given  consideration  in  the  count.  The 
Hare-Clark  system  as  adopted  for  Tasmania  should  enable  every 
person  to  be  able  to  vote  for  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference 
and  without  risk  of  his  vote  being  thrown  away, 
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TAXATION  IN  HOLLAND. 

THE  WEALTHY  MADE  TO  PAY  HIGHER  RATE  OF  TAX  THAN  THE  POOR. 

Consul  Henry  H.  Morgan,  of  Amsterdam,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  personal  taxes  levied  in  the  Netherlands,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken : 

There  are  five  kinds  of  personal  taxes  levied  in  Holland,  as  fol- 
lows :  Government  tax,  including  business  and  income  tax,  and  capi- 
tal tax ;  city  income  tax  and  provincial  tax. 

National  tax  is  levied  on  amounts  paid  for  house  rent,  on  stoves 
and  fireplaces,  furniture,  servants,  horses,  and  bicycles.  For  the  levy 
of  the  tax  on  house  rent,  cities  are  placed  according  to  population 
into  nine  classes,  and  rates  are  varied  according  to  amount  of  rent 
paid  in  each  class.  The  rates  on  stoves  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  stoves  in  a  single  house,  and  in  the  tax  on  furniture  there 
are  20  different  rates  determined  by  the  value  of  the  furniture  owned 
by  one  person.  On  servants  the  rates  vary  on  account  of  age,  sex, 
and  number  of  servants  in  a  household.  On  horses  the  annual  tax  is 
$10  for  one  animal,  $24  for  two,  $42  for  three,  and  $20  for  each  horse 
over  that  number.    A  bicycle  is  taxed  80  cents. 

Provincial  and  city  taxes  are  determined  by  the  levy  of  a  certain 
per  cent  of  the  total  national  taxes.  The  business  and  income  tax 
vary  according  to  amounts.  In  every  case  the  rates  are  graded  so 
as  to  make  the  burden  fall  reaviest  on  those  who  have  most  property 
or  income. 

THE  SYSTEM  HJLUSTRATED. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing,  the  following  bill  of  taxes  is  given  of 
a  man  having  a  capital  of  $10,000  and  an  income  of  $2,000  from 
business : 

CLASSIFICATION. 

City  Income  tax:  Amount. 

Income  from  business $2,000 

Income  from  interest 400 

$2,  400 

On  which  5i  per  cent  is  to  be  paid  as  tax $126.  00 

Goyernment  tax : 

House  rent,  $320. 

Reduction,  $320  less  $44=$276,  at  8  per  cent 22.08 

Six   fireplaces 6.  00 

Furniture  valued  at  $800 11.40 

39.  48 
Less  2  per  cent  on  each  child  (2  children) 1.  58 

37.  00 

Two  servants  above  21  years 6.  80 

One  horse 10.  00 

One  bicycle .  80 

Total 55.  50 

To  be  added,  9  per  cent  for  the  province  and  120  per  cent  for  the  city 71.  60 

127. 10 

Government  tax  on  business  and  other  Incomes : 

Income  $2,400,  of  which  $2,000   la  from  business  and  $400  from 
interest  on  capital — 

Of  the  $2,000  business  income  up  to  $600 5.  60 

For  each  $40  additional,  $0.80 28.  00 

Of  the  $400  interest  on  capital 4.  70 

Capital  tax  on  $10,000: 

For  first  $6.000 1.  60 

For  each  following  $400,  $0.50 5.00        ^  _ 

6.60 

Total 298.00 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a  Hollander  pays  about 
12  per  cent  per  annum  on  his  income. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  FURNITURE. 
MEXICO. 

SCHOOLS    UNDER    STATE    REGULATIONS    DOING    EXCELLBJJT    WORK. 

Consul  Lewis  A.  Martin,  of  Chihuahua,  tells  about  the  stress  laid 
by  the  Mexican  people  upon  the  importance  of  the  education  of  the 
masses  and  of  the  good  work  being  done  in  that  consular  district 
by  the  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools.    His  report  follows : 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enthusiasm  manifested  bv  the  Mexican 
people  in  educational  work.  The  governor  of  Chihuahua,  Hon. 
Enrique  C.  Creel,  is  active  in  the  work  for  the  education  of  the 
masses,  and  his  efforts  have  had  abundant  success.  New  school- 
houses  are  being  erected  and  provided  with  all  modem  appliances  for 
educational  work.  The  schools  of  the  State  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  governor,  director-general,  with  directors  and  inspectors. 
The  Mexican  children  seem  to  be  anxious  for  advancement  and  work 
with  enthusiasm.  At  an  exhibition  in  the  opera  house  in  Chihuahua, 
where  the  governor  was  present  and  bestowed  badges  and  medals, 
the  pupils  Siowed  thorough  preparation  and  efficiency  in  their  work. 

Every  school,  whether  public  or  private,  must  be  conducted  as 
provided  by  law.  Even  children  taught  by  a  gpverness  in  a  private 
lamily  are  subject  to  the  statute  and  to  examination  by  the  board 
of  examiners,  the  same  as  pupils  in  regular  educational  institutions. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN   THE  STATE. 

There  are  in  this  Stato  220  public  schools,  which  are  maintained 
and  financed  by  the  State.  The  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  19,000. 
Of  this  number,  according  to  the  latest  detailed  report  obtainable, 
56  per  cent  are  males  and  44  per  cent  are  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  is  about  400,  and  the  total  annual  disburse- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  schools  was  for  the  year  1907  $219,000 
gold,  drawn  from  the  general  state  fund.  The  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  will  probably  be  greater  for  the  year  1908.  Aside  from  the 
primary  and  ordinary  grades,  are  the  following:  State  Agricultural 
College,  whose  course  is  completed  in  four  years;  State  Normal 
School,  for  the  preparation  and  education  of  teachers,  whose  course 
is  six  years;  State  College  of  Jurisprudence,  also  with  a  six-year 
course;  School  of  Arts,  in  which  boys  are  instructed  in  the  art  of 
trades  or  mechanics ;  and  a  Scientific  and  Literary  Institute,  which 
gives  a  six-year  course  and  corresponds  to  the  state  colleges  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  be  well  to  add  that  teachers  in  these  schools  are  graded 
and  rated  according  to  merit,  and  the  amount  of  compensation  runs 
all  the  way  from  $15  to  $50  per  month.  They  do  faithiul  and  efficient 
work.    The  regular  school  hours  for  the  first  year  are  four/ 
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half  hours  daily;  for  the  second  year,  five  hours;  for  the  third  year, 
five  and  one-half  hours;  and  for  the  fourth  year,  six  hours. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT,  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE,  DISCIPLINE,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  studies,  such  as  orthography,  reading, 
and  writing,  the  following  studies  are  required:  Geo^aphy,  arith- 
metic, history,  geometry,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  political  economy, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  physics,  hygiene,  Spanish,  Engli^, 
French,  agriculture,  and  drawing. 

The  school  year  extends  over  ten  months,  and  they  teach  five  days 
in  each  week.  Every  child  6  years  old  or  over  is  obliged  under  the 
law  to  attend  school  and  to  take  the  regular  course.  There  seems  to 
be  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  insist  upon  the  higher 
and  better  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Corporal  pimishment  is  not  permitted  in  the  schools  of  Mexico, 
and  it  is  forbidden  by  the  statute  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  If 
pupjils  are  disobedient  and  diflScult  to  manage,  teachers  punish  in 
various  ways,  for  instance,  by  undesirable  marks  on  examination 
papers ;  by  detention  after  school  hours ;  by  extra  tasks  to  be  worked 
out  either  in  school  or  at  home;  and,  finally,  by  suspension  or 
expulsion. 

N  ON  OFFICIAL  OR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city  and  State  of 
Chihuahua  and  two  incorporated  institutions.  The  most  important 
of  these  institutions  of  learning  is  the  Colegio  Palmore,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  Protestant  denomination.  This  school  has  been  working 
here  for  many  years  and  is  doing  splendid  work.  The  Colegio  Pal- 
more  teaches  all'  the  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  academic  course, 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  over  400,  about  equally  divided  between 
the  sexes.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  attending  this  school 
are  Mexican  chSdren.  The  other  incorporated  institution  is  the 
Anexa  al  Seminario,  with  an  enrollment  of  97  pupils. 

There  are  some  10  private  schools  in  this  State,  most  of  which  are 
under  the  direction  oi  the  Catholic  Church.  All  of  these  schools  have 
an  average  attendance  of  about  80.  Among  these  10  private  schools 
is  one  Grerman  school  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  also  one  recently 
instituted  by  an  American  church.  This  latter  denomination  com- 
pleted a  large  and  commodious  building  in  1907,  which  the  school 
now  occupies. 

[Views  showing  various  schools  of  Chihuahua  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

SALTILLO. 
SCHOOLS  OF  STATE  OF  COAHUILA   ARE  PROGRESSIVE. 

Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  of  Saltillo,  gives  the  following  outline 
of  the  school  system  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Coahuila  and  suggests 
that  American  manufacturers  are  able  to  secure  their  part  of  the 
trade  in  school  furniture : 

There  is  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  a  public-school  system  under  the 
control  of  the  state  government  The  director-ffeneral  of  public  in- 
struction has  his  office  at  Saltillo,  which  is  the  educational,  as  well  as 
the  political,  financial,  and  social  center  of  this  State.  Here  is 
located  the  State  Normal  School,  coeducational,  which  will  soon 
move  into  a  large  and  imposing  building  now  being  constructed  for  it. 
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The  material  is  stone,  brick,  and  steel,  and  the  furnishing  and  equip- 
ment will  be  modem  in  every  particular.  In  addition  to  the  other 
courses,  the  curriculum  in  the  new  building  will  include  instruction 
in  kindergarten  work  and  domestic  science. 

Here  is  also  the  Juan  Antonio  de  la  Fuente  School,  a  state  institu- 
tion for  boys,  which  gives  an  extended  course  in  the  classics  and  sci- 
ence preparatory  to  the  universities  of  the  Republic. 

Besides  these  two  government  schools  there  is  the  College  of  San 
Juan,  for  boys,  which  has  a  large  patronage  drawn  from  a  territory 
not  confined  by  any  means  to  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Coahuila. 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY  APPROVES  PURCHASE  OF  SCHOOL  FURNFrURE. 

The  other  schools  in  the  state  system  are  for  primary  education  and 
are  located  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  haciendas  throughout  the  State. 
These  are  under  the  technical  control  of  the  director-general  in  all 
matters  that  relate  to  the  course  of  instruction,  text-books  used,  etc., 
while  all  purchases  of  school  materials,  while  paid  for  from  the  funds 
of  the  various  municipalities,  must  first  be  approved  as  to  quantity, 
character,  and  style  by  the  central  authority.  To  have  school  furm- 
ture  placed  on  the  list  of  articles  which  are  permitted  to  be  purchased 
by  the  local  authorities  it  is  necessary  first  to  satisfy  the  director- 
general,  Mr.  Andres  Osuna,  at  Saltillo,  that  it  is  of  proper  quality  and 
style  and  that  the  prices  will  be  such  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  State  or  municipality  to  purchase  that  line  of  goods.  The  best 
method  of  introducing  goods  would  be  to  send  a  representative  to 
Saltillo  with  samples. 

The  desks  for  the  several  schools  are  not  purchased  at  one  time, 
but  as  needed.  The  schools  under  government  supervision  in  Coa- 
huila purchase  from  500  to  600  desks  per  year.  This  rate  of  purchase 
is  not  likely  to  diminish,  as  much  mterest  is  being  manifested  in 
education,  the  number  of  pupils  is  increasing  annually,  and  better 
equipment  is  being  purchased  constantly  by  localities  where  the 
present  equipment  is  not  up  to  the  standard  desired  by  the  state 
authorities. 

LOCAL  MANUFACTURERS   COMPETING  FOR  TRADE. 

The  patterns  of  desks  now  being  bought  conform  to  the  American 
type.  There  are  also  foundries  at  Torreon,  Coahuila;  Monterey, 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  of  that  state,  which  make  cast- 
ings for  desks.  Thus  American  manufacturers  will  find  some  com- 
petition, but  considering  that  their  goods  ought  to  be  of  higher 
quality  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  may  consider  this  field  a  good  one. 
When  sending  a  representative  here,  he  should  be  prepared  to  quote 
what  the  prices  will  be  laid  down  at  the  various  points  of  the  State. 
A  little  time  spent  in  advance  in  calculations  of  this  class  will  be 
found  to  have  been  well  spent. 

VERACRUZ. 
PEOPLE  ARE  WELL  PROVIDED   WITH   SCHOOLS — PRIMITIVE  FURNITURE. 

Consul  William  W.  Canada,  writing  from  Veracruz,  describes  the 
school  system  of  the  State  of  Veracruz  and  calls  attention  to  the  pride 
taken  by  Mexicans  in  educational  matters,  and  the  consequent  good 
field  in  which  to  build  up  a  trade  in  school  furniture.    He  says: 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Veracruz  may  be  approximately 
put  down  at  1,300,000.    Every  settlement,  village,  town,  and  city  is 
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provided  with  private  and  public  educational  institutions  for  the 
elementary  education  of  the  people.  In  the  larger  cities  instruction 
is  also  given  in  the  higher  graoes,  and  at  the  capital  of  this  State 
there  is  a  normal  school  which  has  furnished  many  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  this  Repubjic. 

The  school  rumiture,  with  some  exceptions  perhaps,  in  this  district 
is  not  up-to-date.  The  kind  in  use  is  made  in  the  most  primitive 
^shion  of  yellow-pine  boards  by  local  carpenters.  There  are  private 
schools  for  young  children  where  the  pupils  are  required  to  bring 
their  own  chairs  or  stools  with  them  to  school ;  desks  there  are  none. 
The  teadher  is  usually  a  woman,  who  takes  up  this  work  at  home  in 
addition  to  her  household  duties  as  an  additional  small  source  of  in- 
come. There  are  many  of  these  private  schools,  but  they  can  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  possible  buyers. 

PECULLARITtES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  are  conducted  on  different  lines.  There  are 
primary  and  what  may  be  called  ^ammar  schools  for  both  sexes, 
mdependent  of  each  other.  In  addition  to  their  other  studies,  girls 
are  taught  to  sew  and  embroider.  .  The  school  furniture  is  of  the  kind 
already  described.  Even  the  preparatory  school  for  young  men  at 
Veracruz  is  furnished  in  the  same  manner.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  Escuela  Naval-Militar  at  this  port,  where  some  suitable, 
modem  furniture  is  in  use.  This  institution  is  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

School  furniture  in  this  part  of  Mexico  is  very  deficient ;  in  fact, 
the  advantages  possessed  by  other  sections  of  the  country  are  not  even 
known.  If  up-to-date  furniture  could  be  introduced,  even  in  a  small 
way,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  introduction  would  result  in  a 
general  adoption  throughout  this  district. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Grovemment  has  always  taken  great  pride 
in  its  educational  institutions,  and  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  make 
additional  improvements.  An  earnest  enort  m  this  direction  ought 
to  produce  satisfactory  results  to  our  manufacturers.  Circulars  and 
catalogues  have  their  uses,  but  a  representative  on  the  grounds,  sup- 
plied with  samples  and  possessing  the  necessary  address  and  a  good 
command  of  the  language,  would  accomplish  much  more.  In  all 
cases  the  authorities  are  to  be  consulted;  for  state  and  county  schools 
the  governor  should  be  seen ;  for  municipal  schools,  the  alcalde. 


BRAZIL. 

A  PROMISING  FIELD  FOR  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
calls  attention  to  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  educational  matters 
in  Brazil  and  to  the  possibility  of  creating  a  good  market  in  that 
country  for  American  school  desks.    Following  is  his  report : 

The  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  in  the  United  States  are  not 
giving  as  much  attention  to  Brazil  as  a  field  for  the  sale  of  their  goods 
as  the  field  merits.  Some  American  furniture  is  being  sold  here  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  trade  which  has  resulted  from  the  initiative  of 
the  school  authorities  in  a  number  of  Brazilian  States,  who  are  anxious 
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to  establish  their  schools  upon  a  modern  basis  rather  than  the  result 
of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  concerned.  In  several 
of  Uie  States,  notably  in  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  and  in  the  Federal 
District,  the  example  of  several  schools  established  by  missionaries 
along  American  lines  has  been  followed  in  the  matter  of  school  fur- 
niture, and  several  orders  have  been  placed  through  missionaries 
rather  than  through  business  men.  Such  business,  however,  is  natu- 
rally precarious  and  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  Brazil. 

The  proportion  of  private  schools,  as  differentiated  from  schools 
of  a  puolic  system,  is  unusually  large.  In  the  Federal  District  and 
in  some  other  Brazilian  districts  the  public  schools  are  organized 
upon  a  basis  similar  to  private  schools ;  an  ordinary  residence  is  rented 
for  a  school,  a  teacher  is  installed  therein,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
vicinity  attend  as  thej^  would  a  country  school  in  the  United  States. 
The  furniture  in  use  is  generally  plain  benches  with  various  sorts  of 
seats,  sometimes  benches  and  sometimes  chairs.  The  furniture  is  un- 
satisfactory to  those  responsible  for  its  use,  but  the  temporary  nature 
of  such  school  establishments,  the  expense  of  improved  equipment, 
and  general  conditions  have  prevented  any  material  change  in  the 
policy  of  its  use  for  some  time. 

MODERN  METHODS  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  IN  FAVOR. 

In  the  more  advanced  States,  like  Minas  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  state 
authorities  are  making  unusually  great  efforts  to  introduce  modem 
educational  methods  and  modem  school  equipment.  The  state 
authorities  have  established  model  schools  and  m  a  general  way  have 
attempted  to  equip  them  with  modern  furniture  and  appliances.  The 
Federal  District  is  building  a  number  of  modem  schools — is,  in  fact, 
modernizing  the  schools  as  rapidly  as  money  can  be  had  for  the  pur- 
ple— and  all  such  schools  demand  more  or  less  of  modern  furniture. 
While  some  of  the  larger  church  and  other  private  schools  doubtless 
need  American  school  furniture,  and  probably  would  buy  some  of  it 
if  the  matter  was  properly  presented  to  the  authorities  m  charge  of 
them,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  trade  will  come  from  the  authorities 
of  the  several  States,  and  manufacturers  should  communicate  with 
them  if  possible.  (Address :  The  Superintendent  of  Education,  care 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at  eacn  state  capital.) 

American  school  furniture  so  far  in  this  movement  toward  im- 

Erovement  has  had  the  lead ;  in  fact,  practically  no  school  furniture 
ut  that  of  American  make  has  been  imported.  The  chief  trouble  so 
far  with  American  furniture  has  been  the  bad  condition  in  which  it 
frequently  arrives  here  on  account  of  faulty  packing.  The  sale  of 
such  furniture  can  best  be  made  through  local  dealers. 


CHILE. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  ARE  POPULAR  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  progressive  stage  of  educational  affairs  in  ChUe  and 
the  prospect  of  introducing  modem  school  furniture : 

The  Chilean  Government  is  giving  educational  matters  greater 
attention  than  ever  before,  and  there  are  indications  that  American 
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educational  methods  are  more  and  more  appreciated  from  the  number 
of  American  teachers  employed  in  the  higher  schools  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  Government  has  under  construction  eiffhte^  public 
school  buildings,  besides  a  very  large  number  that  areoeing  remod- 
eled and  refurnished.  This  should  make  a  good  opening  for  up-to- 
date  American  school  furniture  and  supplies.  To  date  a  very  large 
proportion  of  school  supplies  have  come  from  Europe. 

Where  American  educational  methods  have  been  adopted  they  have 
become  popular.  This  is  especially  true  in  several  private  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Since  the  Chilean  Central  Government  has  full  charge  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  countir,  all  communications  relative  to  educational 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  Senor  C.  Silva  Cruz,  Ministerio  de 
tistruccion  Publica,  Santiago,  Chile. 


COLOMBIA. 

HIGH  TARITP  AN  OBSTACLE  TO  IMPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

Consul-General  Jay  White  writes  from  Bogota  that  modem  school 
desks  are  not  used  in  Colombia,  and  that  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  intro- 
duce them  there.    Hfe  says : 

There  are  both  government  and  private  schools  in  Colombia.  The 
modem  school  desk  is  not  used  m  private  or  public  schools.  In 
order  to  introduce  the  American  school  desk  it  would  be  necessary  to 
send  a  representative  conversant  with  the  Spanish  language  and  cus- 
toms, with  a  full  line  of  samples  suited  to  local  needs.  He  would 
have  to  remain  on  the  ground  long  enough  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  innovation  of  using  foreign  furniture  in  the  schools.  At 
present  school  furniture  is  severely  plain,  and  all  of  home  make. 

Dutv  on  scientific  apparatus  for  laboratories  and  schools  is  7J  cents 
per  kilo  (2.2  pounds) ,  while  the  duty  on  furniture  is  17  cents  per  kilo. 
Freight  charges  from  Caribbean  ports  to  Bogota  are  $30  per  ton. 

The  importation  of  scientific  apparatus  and  furniture  into  Colom- 
bia for  the  calendar  year  1907  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Stu(t's. 


Furniture 

Furniture  with  mirrors,  carved,  inlaid, 

etc 

Furniture  witliout  carving  or  inluyiriK  • . 
Sclentilic  appamtus •. 


Pound  >i. 
61,066 

2.760 
162,  ;i92 


Gcrnmny.  |  ^^:^^ 


Pouji<h. 
:U,413 


2,287 
162,111 


Pounds. 
2, 1-25 

6,2:« 
17,782 


France. 


Another 
countries. 


Pounds.        Pounds. 
3,51*8  4,073 


X\,  351 

4f>,23:i 

2rK) 


2,796 
30,828 


Total. 


226,218  1 


195,841 


26.145 


82, 4:i2 


87,692 


ECUADOR. 

A  VIRGIN  FIELD  FOR  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Consul-General  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  calls  attention 
to  the  lack  of  modem  school  furniture  in  the  schools  of  Ecuador. 
He  writes  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  the  public  schools  in  Ecuador  are  held  in  houses 
not  constructed  for  school  purposes,  and  beyond  a  few  rough  benches 
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or  chairs,  there  is  no  school  furniture.  School  desks  are  practically 
unknown.  There  certainly  is  a  field  in  this  country  for  the  sale  of 
school  furniture  if  American  manufacturers  can  interest  municipal 
authorities  in  the  matter.  

SWITZERLAND. 
SWISS  PEOPLE  RECOGNIZE  IMPORTANCE  OF   COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Vice-Consul  Eugene  Nabel,  writing  from  St.  Gall,  tells  of  the 
deep  interest  taken  in  Switzerland  in  commercial  education,  of  the 
government  grants  to  schools  and  needy  students,  and  of  the  work 
done  in  the  various  commercial  schools  and  associations.  His  re- 
port follows. 

The  commercial  school  in  Switzerland  continues  to  gain  in  impor- 
tance. In  wide  circles  of  the  population  there  is  a  conviction  that 
a  scholastic  and  special  training,  added  to  general  culture,  is  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  prospects  of  advancement  in  practical  busi- 
ness life. 

As  their  name  denotes,  the  commercial  schools  follow  the  common 
purpose  of  preparing  their  students  for  a  commercial  or  similar  voca- 
tion and  of  laying  the  foundation  >of  a  comprehensive  commercial 
training.  The  continually  growing  requirements  for  a  commer- 
cial career  naturally  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  special  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  commercial  young  men  of  the  future  to  a  definite 
training  immediately  after  the  elementary  school  education,  as, 
for  example,  has  long  been  customary  in  technical  spheres.  As  in 
technical,  so  in  commercial  branches  the  postponement  of  a  special 
training  or  in  some  cases  its  entire  neglect  during  the  school  course 
is  regarded  with  a  growing  disfavor.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  students  of  the  Swiss  commercial  schools  who  have  won  a 
diploma  find  well-paid  posts  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  commercial 
houses  and  manufactories  without  difficulty.  In  the  same  way  the 
successful  women  students  quickly  secure  for  themselves  remunera- 
tive positions  as  shop  assistants,  correspondents,  and  bookkeepers. 
Young  men,  having  completed  their  studies  at  a  commercial  school, 
are  qualified  to  shorten  the  ordinary  period  of  apprenticeship  in  their 
chosen  vocations,  or  by  serving  a  full  period  of  apprenticeship  they 
may  be  assured  of  attaining  a  standard  of  proficiency  that  will  earn 
them  rapid  promotion.  But  only  the  decidedly  talented  and  zealous 
need  hope  for  such  advantages;  the  experiences  of  persons  of  medi- 
ocre gifts  are  not  encouraging. 

GRANTS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  means  of  grants  the  Federation  aims  at  raising  the  standard  of 
commercial-school  education,  and  directs  its  efforts  toward  enabling 
Switzerland  to  hold  her  own  against  the  keen  competition  of  the 
foreigner.  Till  about  ten  years  ago,  the  grants  to  the  commercial 
schools  formed  part  of  the  budget,  and  were  paid  in  advance  with 
the  stipulation  that  if  after  the  closing  of  the  accounts  the  expendi- 
tures were  found  below  the  budget  estimate,  a  corresponding  amount 
should  be  deducted  on  payment  of  the  next  year's  grant.  The  com- 
plication arising  from  this  method,  however,  caused  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  make  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  thereafter  the  grants 
should  be  fixed  and  paid  only  after  the  yearly  accounts  had  been 
forwarded.  The  contribution  from  the  Federation  may  amount, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  as  much  as  half  the  sums  subscribed 
annually  by  the  cantons,  districts,  corporations,  and  private  persons. 
The  total  government  grants  in  1907  amounted  to  $119,665,  divided 
as  follows: 

Commercial  schools $72, 734 

Mercantile  secondary  schools 31,945 

Small  associations  and  district  secondary  or  continuation  schofils 4,845 

Miscellaneous 10, 141 

119,665 
CX)NDmONS   OF  APPLICATION   FOR   GOVERNMENT  GRANTS. 

Petitions  for  federal  subsidies  to  the  commercial  schools,  as  well 
as  to  the  mercantile  associations,  must  be  presented  every  year  before 
August  15  to  the  Swiss  department  of  commerce  for  inclusion  in 
the  preliminary  estimates  oi  the  Federation.  This  must  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  cantonal  governments,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  test  and  approve  these  petitions.  In  the  subsidizing  of  commercial 
schools  only  those  can  be  considered  at  which  pupils  who  have  ter- 
minated their  fourteenth  year  are  received,  and  which  carry  on 
instruction  in  at  least  three  successive  yearly  courses,  or  which  pledge 
themselves  to  a  curriculum  of  at  least  three  yearly  courses.  By  a 
new  regulation  of  June  20,  1907,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  tuition,  at  least  in  commercial  and  linguistic  sub- 
jects, the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  must  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  24. 
This  last  regulation  holds  good  also  for  the  mercantile  secondary 
schools  (kaufmannische  Fortbildungsschulen).  Petitions  presented 
for  the  first  time  by  mercantile  associations,  etc.,  must  embrace  the 
following  points:  (1)  Statements  on  the  organization  of  the  courses; 
(2)  the  budget  of  the  subsidized  year  of  management;  (8)  the  guar- 
anty that  subscriptions  are  assured  to  the  associations  from  other 
quarters  (canton,  district,  etc.). 

The  department  of  commerce  and  labor  reserves  the  right  to  in- 
spect at  any  time  convenient  to  itself  the  working  of  the  institutions 
subsidized  by  the  Federation  and  other  enterprises  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sums  subscribed  by  the  Federation  have  been  applied. 
The  payment  of  the  government  grants  to  the  petitioner  is  effected 
through  the  cantonal  governments. 

COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS,   GRANTS,    ATTENDANCE,   TUITION,   ETC. 

The  number  of  commercial  high  schools  subsidized  in  the  year 
1907  by  the  Federation  was  three.  This  grade  of  commercial  teach- 
ing is  represented  in  the  commercial  departments  of  the  universities 
at  Freiburg  and  Zurich  and  the  mercantile  department  of  the  St.  Gall 
cantonal  school.  The  number  of  higher  commercial  schools  subsi- 
dized by  the  Federation  in  the  year  1892  was  6;  in  1896,  22;  in  1907, 
24 ;  this  year  there  are  20,  two  commercial  girls'  schools  having  been 
founded  at  Lugano  and  St.  Gall.  Of  the  24  schools  existing  in  1907, 
8  are  open  to  boys  only,  7  to  girls  only,  and  the  other  9  receive  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  The  grants  from  the  Federation  to  these  two  classes 
of  commercial  schools  amounted  in  the  vear  1892  to  $7,431 ;  in  1906, 
to  $59,326;  and  in  1907,  to  $72,734.  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  commercial  schools  is  the  increase 
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in  the  number  of  pupils.    These  numbered  in  1892,  407;  in  1906, 
2,755;  in  1907,  3,182.    Of  the  latter  number,  894  were  females.    Most 
schools  reckon  three  study  years,  some  four;  the  cantonal  commercial* 
school  of  Zurich  four  ana  one-half,  and  the  schools  of  Bellinzona 
five  years. 

The  total  expenditures  of  these  27  schools  in  the  year  1907 
amounted  to  $275,017 ;  $46,184  was  taken  in  school  fees ;  the  govern- 
ment subsidy,  as  stated,  was  $72,734.  The  remaining  income  was 
derived  from  cantons,  districts,  etc.  In  the  three  commercial  high 
sdiools  named  the  fees  range  from  $12  to  $38  a  year.  In  the  24 
higher  commercial  schools  the  fees  range  from  $5.80  to  $24.12  a  year. 
The  number  of  obligatory  weekly  hours  of  study  is,  on  an  average, 
in  the  first  year's  course  jfrom  27  to  33 ;  in  the  second,  from  32  to  36 ; 
and  in  the  third,  from  30  to  35. 

THE    CANTONAL    COMMERCIAL    SCHOOL    OF    ZURICH. 

The  cantonal  commercial  school  of  Zurich  deserves  special  men- 
tion here,  being  the  largest  in  German  Switzerland,  ana  because  it 
is  preparatorv  for  administrative  and  traffic  service,  also  for  certain 
high-school  laculties.  In  the  past  year  it  numbered  254  students, 
alTboys.  There  are  278  students  enrolled  for  the  school  year  1907-8. 
Twenty-one  professors  and  permanent  teachers  are  engaged  in  the 
school,  besides  11  assistant  teachers.  The  age  of  admission  to  the 
first  class  is  14  years  accomplished;  entrance  tees,  $1.16;  school  fees, 
half  yearly,  $9.65;  subscriptions  to  the  various  collections,  $1.16. 
The  total  expenditure  in  the  year  1907  was  $24,181 ;  $3,199  was  taken 
in  school  fees.  The  federal  subsidy  was  $6,934.  The  school  has  at 
its  disposal  a  traveling  and  insurance  fund.  Every  student  is  in- 
sured against  accidents  while  inside  the  building  used  by  the  can- 
tonal school  or  within  the  bounds  of  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  and 
outside  the  school  grounds  in  all  work,  excursions,  exercises,  and 
journeys  conducted  by  teachers.  For  this  each  student  pays  a  pre- 
mium of  19  cents  per  half  year.  The  introduction  of  insurance 
against  accidents,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  insurance,  is  to  be  warmly 
recommended  to  all  schools.  The  test  of  ability  required  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fourth  class,  in  the  presence  of  experts  from  the 
commercial  world,  takes  the  place  of  the  commercial  apprenticeship 
examination,  while  the  maturity  examination  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
class  admits  the  students  to  the  study  of  l^al,  political,  and  com- 
mercial science  at  the  University  of  Zurich  and  at  other  high  schools. 
In  the  scholastic  year  just  ended  12  students  successfully  passed  the 
last-named  test,  while  the  examination  as  to  ability  was  satisfactorily 
undergone  by  25. 

COMMERCIAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  animation  noticeable  for  some  years  past  in  the  domain  of 
secondary  commercial  education  tends  more  and  more  to  gain  in 
extent.  In  Switzerland  secondary  commercial  tuition  is  imparted 
almost  exclusively  in  associations  of  commercial  young  men,  or  "  mer- 
cantile associations  "  or  "  unions,"  as  they  are  called.  One  of  these, 
the  Swiss  Commercial  Union,  displavs  a  most  striking  activity  not 
only  by  the  foundation  of  new  schools,  but  also  by  improvements  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  its  educational  courses. 
Foundra  in  1863  and  extended  over  the  whole  country,  it  numbers 
to-day  83  sections,  with  a  membership  of  13,160.    The  endeavors  of 
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the  union  are  directed  to  three  principal  objects — the  creation  of  a 
national  means  of  commercial  education,  the  obligatory  study  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  transference  of  the 
hours  of  tuition  to  daytime.  In  the  year  1907  the  Federation  subsi- 
dized 72  schools  of  the  existing  83  sections  to  the  amount  of  $31,945. 
Its  widely  raniified  activity  may  be  seen  in  the  various  institutions 
supported  by  it,  such  as  hospital  fimd,  fund  in  aid  of  the  unem- 
ployed, benevolent  fimd,  two  private  funds,  legal  advice  and  legal 
aid,  the  procuring  of  reduced  life  and  accident  insurance  policies, 
libraries,  etc. 

Amonff  the  numerous  private  associations  which  devote  themselves 
untiringly  to  the  cause  of  schools  and  education  in  Switzerland  the 
Swiss  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Commercial  Education  may  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank.  The  society  has  existed  for  about  six  years 
and  includes  about  160  members,  whose  chief  task  consists  in  sup- 
plying to  the  youth,  drawn  from  the  various  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, a  preparatory  general  and  special  grounding  of  as  thorough  a 
nature  as  possible.  By  lectures,  special  publications,  and  of  late  by 
the  Swiss  Journal  of  Commercial  Education  it  endeavors  to  awaken 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  services  which  the  commercial  schools 
are  able  to  render,  and  thus  to  propagandize  attendance  for  the 
schools.  This  tendency  is  supported  on  all  sides,  and  especially  by 
the  government  officials  and  cantonal  authorities. 

GRANTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

On  the  basis  of  the  government  resohition  of  April  15^  1891,  the 
commercial  associations  for  special  training  are  also  subsidized  by  the 
Federation.  The  Federation  intervenes,  in  the  first  place,  in  favor  of 
the  associations  which  are  not  in  receipt  of  aid  from  any  other  quarter 
and  have  to  contend  with  great  financial  difficulties,  as,  for  instance, 
those  in  foreign  countries.  The  support  given  to  the  secondary  schools 
by  the  Cantons,  districts,  and  commercial  men  varies  greatly.  Most 
of  the  cantonal  governments  and  district  authorities  pay  subscrip- 
tions, but  there  are  some  which  refuse  all  aid.  The  great  importance 
of  secondary  education  can  not,  however,  be  denied ;  it  is  intended,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  trade  apprentices  to  complete  their  practical  train- 
ing, and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  emplovees  who  feel  tne  necessity  of 
perfecting  the  knowledge  required  for  their  special  calling. 

As  already  stated,  the  72  schools  of  the  commercial  union  received 
a  federal  grant  of  $31,945  (1906,  $29,327).  Other  single  associations 
and  district  secondary  schools,  22  in  number,  received  $4,845  (1906, 
$4,602) .  The  sum  of  $10,141  was  bestowed  for  miscellaneous  purposes, 
among  which  were  $2,142  for  bursaries  to  87  students  of  the  higher 
commercial  schools,  $1,638  for  libraries  and  lectures,  and  $1,795  for 


apprenticeship  examinations,  etc. 
The  most  im 


important  secondary  school  of  the  Swiss  Commercial 
Union  is  that  oi  Zurich.  The  number  of  students  (boys)  in  the  year 
1907  was  954;  the  expenditures,  $20,026;  receipts  from  the  Canton, 
$1,737;  from  the  district,  $3,860;  from  the  commercial  class,  $1,912; 
from  the  society,  $386 ;  school  fees,  $5,453 ;  government  grant,  $6,659. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  STLTDENTS  AND  MASTERS. 

The  number  of  government  scholarships  in  the  year  1907  was  129; 
the  government  grant  amounted  to  $3,762,  as  against  88  scholarships 
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and  a  government  grant  of  $2,348  in  the  previous  year.  Eleven 
bursars  devoted  themselves  to  advanced  commercial  studies  at  Swiss 
commercial  schools  or  abroad.  Twenty-four  masters  of  commercial 
schools  received  bursaries  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  international 
courses  for  the  study  of  social  economy  at  Lausanne.  Seven  more 
masters  of  commercial  schools  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing the  great  commercial  and  industrial  centers  or  to  attend  classes 
for  the  study  of  languages.  In  order  to  encourage  students  to  pro- 
long their  school  time,  thus  favoring  the  acquirement  of  a  finished 
commercial  education,  87  scholarships  were  offered  to  students  of 
higher  classes  at  commercial  schools. 

Petitions  for  scholarships  must  likewise  be  presented  through  the 
cantonal  governments  to  the  Swiss  department  of  commerce.  The 
following  documents  must  be  inclosed  with  the  petition:  (a)  School 
testimonials  showing  that  the  petitioner  possesses  qualifications 
which  alone  justify  the  award  of  a  scholarship;  (&)  an  official  state- 
ment regardmg  the  petitioner's  financial  circumstances;  (c)  a  guar- 
anty that  the  petitioner  has  already  secured  a  bursary  from  a 
Canton  or  district  Government  scholarships  are  offered. to  needy 
students  of  the  higher  classes  of  commercial  schools  subsidized  by 
Government  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  accomplish- 
ments; also  to  participants  in  secondary  courses  for  teachers  subsi- 
dized by  Government  and  as  traveling  bursaries  for  teachers.  The 
award  of  a  federal  scholarship  implies  that  the  petitioner  is  assured 
a  scholarship  from  another  quarter  also.  The  federal  scholarship 
may  amount  to  the  sum  of  the  other  bursary. 

The  federal  secretary  for  commercial  education  undertakes  numer- 
ous inspections  of  the  commercial  and  mercantile  secondary  schools 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  attends  the  examinations  for  certificates  and 
the  apprenticeship  examinations.  The  reports  regarding  these  affirm 
that  determined  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  education  of 
commercial  young  men  into  line  with  modern  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Switzerland  there  is  still  a 
considerable  number  of  excellent  private  establishments  which  pre- 
pare their  students  for  a  commercial  career.  The  celebrated  institute 
of  Doctor  Schmidt,  situated  at  St.  Gall,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  best  known.  [Pamphlets  giving  detailed  statistics,  etc.,  of  Swiss 
commercial  schools  are  on  file  m  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SPAIN. 

EDUCATION    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    POLICE    FORCE. 

Consul-General  Frank  D.  Hill,  of  Barcelona,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  provisions  recently  made  and  enforced  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  police  force  for  Spain  and  on 
the  growth  of  the  study  of  Esperanto : 

Barcelona's  police  school,  which  was  inaugurated  last  September, 
was  created  by  royal  decree  of  March  22,  1906,  reorganizing  the 
various  police  \)odies  of  the  country  on  the  basis  adopted  for  Madrid 
by  royal  decree  of  January  19,  1906.  Following  out  these  two  de- 
crees, the  present  minister  of  state  has  made  it  his  aim  to  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  level  of  the  police,  and  to  that  end  promul- 
gated the  royal  decree  of  September  Y,  1907,  which,  with  slighjt  alter,- 
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ations,  was  embodied  in  the  law  of  February  27,  1908.  This  law 
stipulated  complete  revision  of  the  records  of  all  police  officers,  dis- 
char^  of  those  whose  records  showed  unsatisfactory  work,  and 
examination  of  all  officers  who  had  not  completed  six  years  of  service. 
The  same  law  approved  the  regulations  already  adopted  for  the 
police  school  in  Madrid,  which  were  later  extended  to  that  of  Barce- 
lona. 

In  the  province  of  Barcelona  police  reform  has  received  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  present  governor,  aided  by  the  superior  council, 
the  police  commission,  and  the  10  district  commissions,  which  bodies 
were  constituted  in  compliance  with  regulations  of  May  8, 1906.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  regulating  selections  of  police  oracers  have  been 
strictly  enforced. 

PROMOTION    DEPENDS    UPON    PROFICIENCY. 

The  lowest  ^rade  in  the  police  force  (cuerpo  de  vigilancia)  is  that 
of  police  candidates  (aspirantes  a  agentes).  Superior  officers  can  be 
selected  onlj^  from  among  those  of  a  lower  grade.  Candidates  must 
pass  competitive  examinations.  There  are  50  "  aspirantes  "  in  Bar- 
celona and  the  same  number  in  Madrid,  having  a  yearly  salary  of 
1,500  pesetas  ($259.50).  Among  the  candidates  for  examination  50 
supplementary  "aspirantes"  without  salary  are  selected,  who  are 
appointed  to  fill  possible  vacancies,  strictly  in  the  order  of  tneir  merit. 

Salaried  officers  with  the  rank  of  "  aspirantes,"  after  having  passed 
the  competitive  examinations,  must  attend  the  police  school  and  study 
those  branches  of  law  which  concern  the  exercise  of  their  duties, 
including  constitutional  law,  texts  governing  association  and  assem- 
bly, printing,  public  order  and  public  spectacles,  notions  of  criminal 
law,  including  preparation  of  evidence,  photography  and  anthro- 
pometry, languages  (French,  English,  Italian,  or  German),  practical 
exercises  in  police  work,  gymnastics,  and  fencing. 

In  connection  with  the  school  a  photographic  and  anthropometric 
cabinet  has  been  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  as  well 
as  the  collection  of  photographic  and  anthropometric  data.  Photo- 
graphs and  measurements  are  carefully  collected,  catalogued,  and 
mdexed.  Identification  by  means  of  thumb  prints  will  be  introduced 
as  soon  as  the  examinations  now  being  made  of  the  several  systems  of 
classification  in  use  abroad  have  been  completed. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  various  courses  outlined  above,  the 
professors  are  allowed  to  prepare  their  lectures  as  they  choose,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  state. 

EXTENSION   OF  ESPERANTO. 

The  propagation  of  esperanto  in  Spain  is  the  work  of  two  associa- 
tions, the  first  of  which.  La  Hispana  Societo  por  la  Propagando  de 
Esperanto,  devotes  its  attention  to  the  Spanish-speaking  provinces  of 
the  Peninsula,  while  the  activity  of  the  Espero  Kataluna  is  confined 
to  those  provinces  in  which  the  Catalan  language  predominates. 

The  Espero  Kataluna  has  some  25  affiliated  societies  throughout 
Catalonia,  all  of  which  teach  esperanto  free  of  charge,  several  of  them 
maintaining  public  courses.  In  Barcelona  alone  are  held  48  distinct 
courses  of  instruction  in  esperanto,  and  a  monthly  review,  Futmonda 
Espero,  is  published. 
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GERMANY. 

IMP05TANT  WORK  Or  SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS. 

Consul-Greneral  Kichard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  gives  the  follow- 
ing brief  account  of  an  advance  step  taken  by  the  municipal  council 
of  Erlangen  for  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children : 

The  importance  of  school  physicians  is  recognized  more  and  more 
in  Germany.  The  common  council  of  Erlangen  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  management  of  the  medical  clinic  and  the  children's 
clinic  of  the  university  that  it  should  for  the  present  assume  the 
functions  of  school  physicians.  All  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools 
shall  undergo  medical  examination,  which  is  compulsory,  except  in 
cases  where  a  certificate  of  the  family  physician  is  produced. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils  are  at  once  notified  of  the 
result  of  the  e^famination,  so  that  they  may  place  children  imder 
medical  treatment,  if  necessary.  The  school  physicians  themselves 
are  not  to  treat  them.  For  every  pupil  a  health  sheet  is  kept,  which 
is  filled  out  regularly  during  the  seven  years  of  tuition.  In  every 
school  a  weekly  consultation  takes  place  at  which  pupils  who  are 
suffering  from  any  malady  are  required  to  be  present 

With  the  management  of  the  eye  and  ear  clinic  separate  arrange- 
ments are  made  concerning  special  examination  of  the  pupils. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
REFORM  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  EUROPEANS. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  recent  measures  taken  to  improve  European  schools 
in  India  and  Burma  and  of  the  chances  for  selling  desks  there : 

The  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Code  of  Kegulations  for 
European  schools  was  raised  by  the  government  of  India  in  1902  in 
connection  with  the  general  question  of  the  improvement  of  Euro- 
pean education.  At  that  time  European  education,  except  in  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  and  Burma,  was  regulated  by  the  Bengal  code.  A 
committee,  representative  of  the  various  provinces,  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  the  government  of  India  to  revise  this  code  with  a 
view  to  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  set  of  rules  for  the  whole  of 
India  and  Burma.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  committee 
a  draft  code  was  circulated  in  1903.  The  question  of  the  curriculum 
was  referred  back  to  local  governments  for  consideration,  and  a 
conference  was  held  in  1906  m  which  the  question  was  considered. 
This  conference  recommended  important  alterations  in  the  code  as 
drafted,  necessitating  reference  to  the  government  of  India,  whose 
final  assent  to  the  proposals  was  received  in  Februarv,  1908.  The 
code  has  since  been  redrafted  and  published  for  general  information. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  IS  PUSHING  INTRODUCTION  Or  NEW  SYSTEM. 

The  code,  as  published,  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  careful  delib- 
erations of  practical  educationists,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
conditions  of  European  education  in  Bengal,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  bring  about  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
education  of  European  children  throughout  the  province.    The  lieu- 
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tenant-governor  desires  that  it  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  accordingly  directs  that  the  high  school  and  scholarship 
examination,  the  middle  school  and  scholarship  examination,  and  the 
primary  school  examination  for  European  schools  be  held  for  the  last 
time  at  the  end  of  1909.  The  first  list  of  recognized  secondary  and 
elementary  schools  is  to  be  published  at  the  beginning  of  1910.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  authorities  of  every  school  shall  address  the  in- 
spector of  European  schools  stating  the  grade,  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary, to  which  they  desire  that  the  particular  school  in  which  they 
are  interested  diould  belong,  and  showing  the  curriculum  which  it  is 
proposed  to  teach,  and  the  arrangements  which  will  be  made  for 
teadiing  it  On  receipt  of  the  inspector's  report,  the  director  of  pub- 
lic instruction  will  decide  in  which  grade  each  school  will  be  placed. 

BRmSH  COMPETITION  IN  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

There  is  no  common  school  system  in  India  or  in  any  of  its  prov- 
inces or  cities.  There  are,  however,  both  private  and  government 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  There  are  121  schools  and 
colleges  of  various  kinds  and  grades  in  Calcutta. 

Both  the  government  and  proprietors  of  private  schools  buy  furni- 
ture from  abroad.  A  live  and  well-equipped  representative  of 
American  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  and  supplies  could 
within  a  reasonable  time  establish  a  good  trade  in  India.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  such  representative  to  spend  some  money  before  he  began 
to  make  money  for  his  employers.  To  begin  he  should  adjust  himself 
to  Indian  conditions,  likes,  and  dislikes,  and  to  particular  local  require- 
ments. His  line  of  samples  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  meeting 
^ese  conditions  and  requirements.  He  must  be  politic  in  meeting  and 
overcoming  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  goods  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  should  be  able  to  give  clear  and  definite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  minutest  details  of  packing,  shipping  (inland 
and  over-sea),  flight,  marine  insurance,  and  time  required  to  fill 
orders^  or  he  should  be  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  furniture  laid 
down  m  any  of  the  open  ports  of  the  empire. 

PERSEVERANCE   ESSENTIAL   TO    SUCCESS — APPROPRIATIONS — SCHOOL   DATA. 

Given  an  able  representative  on  the  ground,  there  are  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  and  holding  a  good  trade 
in  India,  provided  the  proper  and  sufficiently  long  continued  effort 
is  put  forth  to  build  up  such  a  business. 

The  government  of  Bengal  make  an  allowance  yearly  in  its 
budget  for  schools  in  which  it  takes  a  direct  or  indirect  interest 
Out  of  this  allowance  such  furniture  as  is  needed  is  paid  for.  Each 
school  directorate  determines  what  is  actually  needed  and  makes  the 
necessary  purchases,  either  by  contract  or  in  the  open  market.  Al- 
lowances are  largely  controlled  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal 
in  Bengal  Province.  The  modern  style  of  school  desk  is  not  in  use  in 
this  coimtry,  and  the  representative  of  American  desks  and  other 
furniture  must  have  samples  and  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  their 
superiority  in  endurance  and  convenience,  as  well  as  in  appearance. 

So  far  as  the  city  of  Calcutta  is  concerned,  the  following  data  may 
be  of  interest :  The  population  according  to  the  census  oi  1901  was, 
males  562,596,  and  females  285,200,  makmg  a  total  of  847,796.  The 
number  of  boys  of  school  age  was  84,389,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  male 
population.    The  total  nun3}er  of  boys  enrolled  on  March  31,  1907, 
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was  36,197,  and  the  number  of  girls  9,121.  The  cost  per  head  was 
$8.14,  and  the  total  expenditure  $368,889.  The  expenditures  were 
made  from  the  provincial  revenues,  municipal  funds,  fees,  and  other 
sources. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  shows  the  classification  and  number  of  schools  for 
boys  and  girls :  High  schools,  ffovernment,  5 ;  aided,  5 ;  unaided,  41 ; 
making  51  high  sdiools.  Middle  English  schools,  government,  2; 
aided,  26 ;  unaided,  1 ;  making  a  total  of  29  middle  English  schools. 
Middle  vernacular  schools,  government,  none;  aided,  4;  unaided,  1. 
Upper  primary  schools,  government,  none;  aided,  55;  unaided,  4. 
Lower  primary  schools,  government,  none;  aidedj  212;  unaided, 
none.  Special  training  schools,  training,  8j  industrial,  5;  other,  85. 
Private  institutions,  105 ;  the  grand  total  bemg  559. 

The  grand  total  here  given  includes  a  large  number  of  schools 
that  are  for  the  benefit  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  boys  and  girls, 
some  of  which  may  be  held  in  a  room  in  a  private  residence.  Out 
of  the  large  population  of  Calcutta  only  7,609  Mohammedan  pupils 
attend  the  schools  above  enumerated,  while  the  Hindu  pupils  number 
45,318.  

JAPAN. 

DESKS  OP  HOME  MANUTACTURE  IN  COMMON  USE. 

Consul  Greorge  H.  Scidmore,  of  Nagasaki,  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  schools  and  school  furniture  used  in  that  consular  district.  His 
report  follows: 

The  general  control  of  schools,  both  public  and  private,  throughout 
the  Empire  of  Japan  is  under  the  department  of  education,  which 
keeps  informed  of  the  condition  of  educational  work  by  five  inspectors 
of  districts,  exclusive  of  Formosa,  who  are  required  to  make  one  com- 
plete round  of  their  districts  each  3^ear. 

Each  prefecture  has  a  secretary  in  charge  of  education,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  inspectors  of  limited  authority.  The  institutions  under  their 
supervision  are  ordinary  elementary  schools,  higher  elementary 
schools,  middle  schools,  high  schools,  commercial  schools,  higher  com- 
mercial schools,  industrial  schools,  higher  industrial  schools,  and  nor- 
mal schools.  A  medical  school,  authorized  to  confer  university  de- 
grees, is  located  at  Fukuoka  in  this  district. 

School  desks,  in  most  respects  corresponding  in  pattern  with  those 
in  general  use  in  the  United  States,  are  in  use  here.  They  are,  almost 
wimout  exception,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  none,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  are  imported.  A  small  desk  and  seat,  in  common  use  at 
Nagasaki,  can  be  purchased  at  from  3.20  yen  ($1.59)  to  3.35  yen 
($1.67).  The  Japanese  import  duty  on  school  furniture,  if  of  wood, 
is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Where  metal  is  the  component  of  chier 
value  the  duty  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


KOREA. 

A  GOOD  OPENING  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS,  IF  COMPETITION   CAN   BE   MET. 

Consul-General   Thomas   Sammons  writes   from   Seoul   that  the 

American  school  desks  are  setting  the  fashion  in  Korea,  but  that  the 
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Japanese  are  dever  in  providing  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
country.    He  says: 

An  increasing  amount  of  attention  is  being  given  to  education  in 
Korea.  The  sdiools  of  the  American  missions,  fitted  in  American 
fashion,  are  numerous  and  excellent  They  are  being  supplemented 
by  large  numbers  of  private  schools  and,  since  the  Japanese  have 
undertaken  the  direction  of  Korea,  the  government  schools  have 
become  more  numerous  and  better. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  increasing  market  for  school  furnishings. 
American  styles  of  desks  and  other  equipment  are  becoming  more 
popular,  as  me  people  cease  sitting  on  the  floor.  The  mission  schools 
have  set  the  example  which  the  ofliers  are  following.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  American  firms  will  be  able  to  create  a  market  in 
Korea.  They  will  have  to  meet  keen  competition  from  the  Japanese, 
who  are  clever  in  making  such  requisites  as  the  increase  in  schools 
will  necessitate.  The  Japanese  are  familiar  with  the  language,  en- 
abling them  to  see  opportunities  which  others  would  not,  and  they 
are  close  to  the  market.^  Any  concern  planninff  to  enter  the  field 
should  be  careful  to  register  its  trade-marks  and  designs  at  Tokyo, 
to  prevent  infringement  in  Japan  and  Kor^a,  and  should  arrange  for 
personal  representation. 

[A  list  of  officials  and  other  parties  interested  in  school  furniture 
in  many  of  the  districts  covered  by  the  foregoing  reports  is  on  file, 
and  may  be  consulted  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


AUSTRALIA. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ARE  PUTTING  IN   MODERN,  HOME-MADE  DESKS. 

Consul-Gteneral  John  P.  Bray,  writing  from  Sydney,  tells  how 
reclaimed  waifs  from  Australian  cities  are  making  modem  desks 
for  the  schools  of  that  country.    He  says : 

The  majority  of  schools  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  ^v- 
ernment  under  the  supervision  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
The  new  pattern  of  school  furniture,  known  as  the  "  dual  desk,"  is 
gradually  superseding  the  old,  though  the  complete  substitution  will 
take  many  years  to  accomplish. 

The  educational  department  has  workshops  at  Cockatoo  Island, 
near  Sydney,  where  most  of  the  school  furniture  is  manufactured 
by  lads  from  the  nautical  steamship  Sobraon,  a  training  ship  for 
boys  who  are  picked  up  on  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and  the  result 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  total  number  of  dual  desks  turned 
out  in  1907  oy  the  boys  was  3,911.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  work 
shops  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1907,  shows  a  net  profit  of 
$14,056  out  of  an  expenditure  of  $49,092.  It  would  be  hard  to  com- 
pete with  workshops  of  this  character,  owing  to  the  preference  they 
receive  and  the  cheapness  of  labor. 
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EXPOSITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL  MEETINGS. 
FRANCE. 

THE  AERODROME  EXPOSITION  AT  PARIS. 

Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason  submits  the  following  account 
of  the  recent  exposition  of  motor  vehicles  and  motors  for  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  of  balloons,  aeroplanes,  and  aviation 
apparatus  at  Paris,  and  of  the  great  interest  in  the  American  exhibit 
of  the  Wright  flying  machines: 

The  second  section  of  the  Eleventh  International  Automobile 
Salon  was  opened  in  the  Grand  Palais  on  December  24  in  presence 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  a  large  assembly  of  distin- 
miished  automobilists  and  aeronauts  from  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  other  European  countries.  The  exposition  was  devoted 
to  two  specified  classes  of  exhibits :  First,  commercial  and  industrial 
motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  motor  boats,  motors,  and  machinery  for 
automobile  manufacture;  and  second,  aeroplanes,  balloons,  motors, 
and  materials  for  the  same— in  fact  everything  relating  to  aviation. 

The  display  under  the  first  of  these  categories  was  exceptionally 
extensive  and  complete,  but  included  relatively  little  that  was  origi- 
nal or  of  special  interest  to  the  general  public.  The  Societe  Fran- 
gaise  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  Renard  trains  for  long-distancQ  serv- 
ice on  country  roads;  half  a  dozen  leading  automobile  firms  showed 
attractive  novelties  in  the  way  of  motor  stages,  omnibuses,  and  track- 
less street  cars  for  suburban  and  village  service,  and  the  motor  de- 
livery wagon  was  shown  by  the  various  exhibits  to  have  reached  an 
unprecedented  standard  of  perfection  for  modem  commercial 
purposes. 

There  were  motor  moving  vans  for  the  rapid  transport  of  furniture 
and  household  effects,  also  a  complete  outfit  of  motor-driven  hose 
carts,  hook  and  ladder  wagons,  ana  other  firemen's  apparatus,  and  a 
motor  hearse  of  great  elegance  for  the  last  service  to  the  dead. 
There  were  drays  and  lorries  driven  Iw  rteam,  and  hydrocarbon 
engines,  capable  of  carrying  10  tons  of  freight,  and  special  vehicles 
for  the  transportation  of  incomplete  and  disabled  automobiles. 
Sales  of  these  special  classes  of  vehicles  appear  to  have  been  active 
throughout  the  week  and  added  another  object  lesson  to  show  how 
rapidly  and  irresistibly  the  motor-driven  is  replacing  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  and  for  pas- 
senger traffic  within  the  limits  and  suburban  radius  of  large  towns 
and  cities. 

BALLOONS  AND  AEROPLANES. 

The  feature  which  mainly  absorbed  public  interest,  and  distin- 
^shed  this  eidiibition  from  all  which  had  preceded  it  in  this  or  any 
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other  country,  was  the  display  of  air-navigating  devices.  After 
decades  of  study  and  experiment  it  is  the  judgment  of  scientific 
experts  that  the  conquest  of  the  air  has  now  been  so  far  accom- 
phshed  that  the  epoch  from  which  this  new  era  of  human  achieve- 
ment must  be  reckoned  was  the  summer  of  1908. 

It  required  an  opportunity  like  the  present  exposition  to  demon- 
strate how  much  France  has  attempted,  how  long,  costly,  and  patient 
has  been  the  struggle,  and  what  a  nimiber  of  Frenchmen,  more  or  less 
supplied  with  capital,  are  now  actively  interested  in  aviation,  and  es- 
pecially the  development  of  the  aeroplane.  It  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  there  Are  now  in  France  not  less  than  160  aerodromes  of  various 
types  completed  and  under  construction,  and  the  principal  builder  of 
aerial  motors  has  had  within  the  past  three  months  nearly  2,000 
propositions  and  letters  of  inquiry  from  inventors  and  constructors  of 
various  types  of  flying  machines.  The  present  line  of  development 
renders  the  aerial  motor  the  most  insistent  mechanical  problem  of  the 
moment,  and  in  this  new  field  the  French  machinists  are  making  a 
heroic  effort  to  retain  their  present  lead. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  exposition  is  that  it  resurrected  and 
brought  out  from  the  limbo  of  failure  and  disappointment  the  devices 
of  most  inventors  and  theorists  in  aviation  during  the  past  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.  Side  by  side  with  the  creations  of  Wright,  Farman,  and 
de  Bleriot  there  is  exhibited  the  Avion,  a  great  bat-like  construction, 
invented  and  built  fifteen  years  ago  by  M.  Ader,  the  history  of  whose 
efforts  is  the  old  story  or  misunderstood  and  unappreciated  genius. 
After  vears  of  patient  effort  and  numerous  failures  M.  Ader  succeeded 
in  building  a  huge  monoplane  with  gigantic  wings  driven  by  a  steam 
engine.  It  was  tested  at  the  military  camp  of  Satory,  near  Versailles, 
on  October  14,  1893,  and  despite  a  strong  wind  succeeded  in  rising 
several  feet  from  the  ground  and  flying  about  250  jards.  Like  so 
many  other  French  aeroplanes  of  later  construction  it  seems  to  have 
been  planned  for  the  special  purpose  of  rising  from  the  ground,  and 
had  not  solved  the  much  more  important  and  difficult  problem  of 
equilibrium  or  stability  in  a  medium  so  unstable  and  varying  as  the 
air.  The  driver  was  inexperienced  and  "  lost  his  head  "  in  presence 
of  the  board  of  military  experts ;  the  machine  shot  downward,  struck 
the  ground  heavily,  and  was  seriously  damaged.  The  military  board 
decided  that  the  Avion  could  not  flv  and  refused  to  further  consider 
the  value  of  the  invention,  and  the  hapless  inventor,  discouraged 
and  ruined,  destroyed  his  manuscript  and  models,  preserving  only 
the  Avion,  which  has  been  kept  in  the  Museum  of  Arts  et  Metiers, 
and  is  now  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  present  exposition  to  show 
how  a  Frenchman,  half  a  generation  ago,  pointed  the  way  to  the 
present  mastery  of  the  air. 

OTHER  FLYING  TYPES. 

Near  by  was  the  biplane  of  Louis  Bleriot,  which,  on  October  31 
last,  flew  over  the  village  of  Arthenay,  alighted  to  repair  a  defect  in 
the  motor,  and  then  flew  back  safely  to  its  shed  at  Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaux. 

Above,  hanging  beneath  the  great  dome  of  the  building,  is  the  diri- 
gible air  ship  Ville  de  Bordeaux,  built  by  the  Societe  Astra  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  ill-fated  Patrie,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  La 
Eepublique,  wnich  have  proved  so  rapid  and  tractable  in  flight  under 
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the  management  of  the  balloon  corps  of  the  French  army.  Near  by 
was  the  biplane  of  Delagrange,  which  on  June  22  flew  a  distance  of 
more  than  10  miles;  the  graceful  but  ineffective  butterfly-shaped 
Libellule  of  M.  Santos-Dumont;  a  Voisin  biplane,  and  the  new  An- 
toinette monoplane  put  forward  as  a  pendant  of  the  Antoinette  aerial 
motor,  and  from  which,  as  well  as  the  Bleriot  flyers,  great  things  are 
expected. 

Prominently  displayed  at  the  center  of  the  ffreat  balcony  in  the 
nave  of  the  palace  was  a  copy,  in  exquisitely  perfect  workmanship,  of 
Henry  Farman's  biplane,  an  exact  copy  of  the  machine  in  which,  on 
October  17,  he  made  the  cross-country  flight  of  17  miles  from  Eheims 
to  Chalons,  and  with  which  he  has  made  a  brave  and  stubborn  fight 
for  the  prizes  for  distance  and  altitude  which  .were  offered  in  France 
during  1908.  Elsewhere  along  the  corridors  of  the  building  were 
shown  20  or  more  other  flying  machines  of  all  types,  from  gliders 
made  of  canvas  stretched  on  bamboo  frames  to  several  large  unfin- 
ished machines  made  by  automobile  manufacturers,  all  of  which  in- 
clude the  feature  which  the  Wright  Brothers  have  discarded,  a  long 
fish-like  tail  carrying  the  apparatus  for  governing  the  altitude  and 
direction  of  flight. 

THE  AEKOPLANE  THAT  FLIES. 

But  the  central  feature  of  the  entire  exposition,  the  exhibit  which 
formed  the  focus  of  public  interest  and  kept  its  whole  neighborhood 
blocked  by  a  constant,  eager  crowd  of  spectators,  was  the  Wright 
aeroplane,  exhibited  with  great  pride  by  the  company  which  has  ac- 
quired the  patents  and  good  will  of  the  American  inventors  for 
France. 

The  machine  on  exhibition  is  not  the  original  aeroplane  from  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  which  has  won  such  world-wide  renown  at  the  military 
camp  near  Le  Mans,  but  an  exact  copy,  hastily  constructed  at  the  com- 
pany's new  factory  and  hurried  to  Faris  for  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
position. It  carries  a  new  French-built  motor  of  25  horsepower,  but 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  its  plain  simplicity  of  construction  and 
material  to  distinguish  it  from  its  famous  prototype  which  has  gath- 
ered the  records  and  prizes  of  1908  and  taught  such  momentous  les- 
sons to  the  aerial  inventors  of  Europe. 

Visitors  were  here  from  far  and  near;  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  for  the  special  purpose  of  seeing  and  studying  it,  scanning 
and  analyzing  its  form,  proportions,  and  materials  inch  by  inch,  com- 
paring it  with  the  long  series  of  flying  machines,  more  or  less  similar, 
which  have  been  built,  tested,  and  failed  hitherto;  and  the  experts 
who  have  wrestled  longest  with  the  problems  of  aviation  recognize 
frankly  how  far  the  American  brothers  have  gone  beyond  all  com- 
petitors, how  unerringly  they  have  discarded  the  useless  features 
which  inexperience  had  deemed  essential — the  long,  useless  tail,  for 
example — and  defined  what  must  be  the  fundamental  elements  of 
future  flying  machines. 

VITAL  POINTS  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  MACHINE. 

Instead  of  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  making  a  machine 
which  will  rise  unaided  from  the  ground,  they  have  discovered  and 
practically  mastered  the  far  more  important  and  difficult  problem 
of  equilibrium,  of  so  controlling  the  center  of  pressure  as  to  maintain 
the  poise  and  balance  of  the  aeroplane  in  varying  winds  and  vertical 
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currents  of  air.  This  they^  have  accomplished  by  the  use  of  devices 
which,  although  embodying  years  of  study  and  experience,  now 
appear  so  simple  as  to  suggest  the  story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg. 
Two  superposed  planes  so  curved  in  surface  as  to  render  the  ma- 
chine inert  but  responsive  to  the  slightest  impulse  of  the  righting 
lever;  the  double  horizontal  forward  rudder  planes,  which  not  only 
steer  the  aeroplane  upward  and  downward,  but  enable  the  operator 
to  control  the  center  of  pressure ;  the  two  long  propeller  blades,  car- 
ried behind  and  driven  at  an  easy,  moderate  speed  that  puts  no 
undue  pressure  upon  the  motor;  and  finally,  the  indispensable 
twisting  wing  tips,  movable  at  the  touch  of  the  operator — these  are 
now  recognized  as  the  basic  elements  upon  which  future  progress 
in  aeroplane  construction  must  be  built. 

There  remains  only  the  final  step — automatic  balance— to  be  accom- 
plished to  put  the  aerodrome  into  the  category  of  practicable  vehi- 
cles of  travel.  When  and  how  this  will  be  done,  whether  by  some 
application  of  the  gyroscope  that  will  enable  it  to  work  automatically 
the  flexible  wing  tips,  the  near  future  may  probably  determine. 


NETHERLANDS. 

EXHIBITION   BY  DUTCH   CONFEDERATION  OF  SOCIETIES  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

Consul  Henry  Morgan  makes  the  following  report  on  a  Dutch 
industrial  exhibition  to  be  held  this  coming  summer  at  Amsterdam : 

Under  the  patronage  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  Th.  Heemskerk, 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Commerce  A.  S.  Talma,  G.  van  Tienhoven. 
commissioner  of  the  Queen  for  the  Province  of  North  Holland,  and 
W.  F.  van  Leeuwen,  mayor  of  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch  Confedera- 
tion of  Societies  of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Middle  Class  will 
hold  an  exhibition  at  the  Paleis  voor  Volksvlyt,  in  Amsterdam,  from 
June  15  to  August  1,  1909,  the  purpose  of  which  is  set  forth  by  the 
executive  committee  as  follows: 

The  economic  evolution  of  the  Dutch  middle  class,  led  by  the  Middle-Class 
Confederation,  has  always  aimed  at  strengthening  the  middle  class  by  the  culti- 
vation of  confidence  in  its  own  power  and  by  greater  mental  development. 
The  means  used  to  attain  this  were:  Stimulation  to  organize,  discussion  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  the  day,  lectures,  etc. 

A  trade's  exhibition  may  become  an  important  means  to  further  this  object 
of  the  confederation.  In  this  country  the  smaller  manufacturers  have  not  yet 
been  in  a  position  to  leam  the  advantages  of  modern  technical  means,  though 
here,  as  well  as  abroad,  the  competition  of  the  wholesale  manufactories  is 
strongly  felt  by  many  of  the  minor  industries.  In  order  to  enable  the  minor 
industries  to  examine  the  machines  required  for  a  trade  and  also  to  be  informed 
as  to  their  productiveness,  the  Middle-Class  Confederation  has  resolved  to 
organize  this  exhibition.  Its  aim  is  to  show  in  full  action  various  branches 
of  the  retail  trade,  in  which  manual  labor  goes  together  with  mechanical  manu- 
facture, provided  with  the  newest  machinery. 

The  executive  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  trade  unions  (employers* 
unions)  concerned,  intends  to  arrange  model  workshops  for  the  minor  indus- 
trials, provided  with  the  newest  motors,  machines,  and  tools,  In  order  to  enable 
industry  to  effectively  overcome  this  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  The  advan- 
tages will  be  explained  of  the  cooperative  use  of  larger  machines,  the  procuring 
and  working  of  which  Is  too  expensive  for  the  individual  manufacturer.  More- 
over, there  will  be  special  sections  where  the  goods  belonging  to  any  one  of  the 
groups  may  be  exhibited  for  sale. 

In  the  lecture  hall  special  days  and  hours  will  be  arranged  for  addresses, 
Ulustrated  with  stereoscopic  pictures. 
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The  exhibition  will* include  the  following  groups:  (1)  Clothing;  (2)  minor 
industry  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  wood,  pottery,  and  Iron  manipulation;  (3)  elec- 
tric and  other  machines  for  minor  industry;  (4)  means  of  advertising  and  ad- 
ministration for  the  middle  class;  (5)  household  effects;  (6)  middle-class 
oraranization ;  (7)  lectures  with  pictures. 

Great  interest  has  already  been  shown  by  many  firms.  In  order  to  properly 
group  the  exhibits,  applicants  for  space  should  apply  early.  Further  informa- 
tion about  the  exhibition,  terms,  and  regulations  may  be  had  from  the  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  and  from  the  commissioner  of  the  exhibition  at  the 
Paleis  voor  Volksvlyt  at  Amsterdam. 

ROTTERDAM. 
EXHIBITION  OF  MUSICAL   GOODS  AT  ROTTERDAM. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Joseph 
Spiero,  foreign  freight  contractor  of  New  York  City,  stating  there 
will  be  held  in  Eotterdam,  Holland,  from  May  19  to  June  1,  1909, 
an  exhibition  of  musical  instruments.  A  great  number  of  the 
European  manufacturers  of  organs,  pianos,  and  other  musical  goods 
will  exhibit,  and  it  may  be  that  some  American  firms  will  wish  to 

Earticipate.  Mr.  Spiero  adds  that  his  Rotterdam  house  and  other 
ranch  offices  Jiave  oeen  appointed  as  official  forwarding  agents  for 
this  exhibition,  and  that  shipments  therefor  will  have  to  go  through 
him  in  order  to  pass  free  of  duty  through  the  Dutch  custom-houses. 


BELGIUM. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  CONGRESS  AT  LIEGE. 

Consul  H.  Abert  Johnson  forwards  a  programme  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Archaeological  and  Historical  Congress  to  be  held  at  Liege  on 
July  31  to  August  5,  and  writes: 

This  section  of  Europe  is  one  of  special  interest  to  the  archaeologist 
and  historian,  and  this  congress  will  be  an  important  reunion  of 
some  of  the  foremost  savants  of  Europe,  and  will  attract  the  attention 
of  American  archaeologists.  The  date  of  the  opening  will  coincide 
with  that  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Archaeological  Museum  in  an 
interesting  and  ancient  building  known  as  the  "  Maison  "  or  "  Hotel 
Curtius."  The  Archaeological  Institute  and  the  Society  of  Art  and 
History  are  to  unite  in  their  efforts  to  make  this  congress  a  thorough 
success,  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  held  one  year  ago  at  Ghent,  which, 
it  appears,  proved  a  most  noteworthy  event  anionfr  archaeologists. 
[The  programme  referred  to  will  be  loaned  by  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures to  those  interested.] 

EXHIBITION   OF   PAINTING  AND   SCULPTURE   AT   LIEGE. 

Consul  Johnson  also  advises  that  an  international  exposition  of 
painting  and  sculpture  is  bein^  arranged  by  the  Society  for  Encour- 
aging the  Fine  Arts  (L'Association  pour  I'encouragement  des  beaux- 
arts),  to  take  place  in  Liege  during  the  month  of  May,  1909.  The 
exposition  is  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian  Government 
and  the  city  of  Liege,  and  is  to  be  held  in  the  building  known  as  the 
Palais  des  Fetes,  an  edifice  erected  to  serve  as  the  fine  arts  building 
during  the  Liege  Exposition  of  1905.  The  consul  adds  that  this 
exposition  will  doubtless  prove  of  interest  to  art  lovers,  and  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  American  art  to  be  represented.  • 
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GERMANY. 

AN  AERONAUTIC  EXPOSITION  AT  FRANKFORT  IS  PLANNED. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther  writes  that  a  meeting  composed  "' 

of  leading  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  Frankfort  recently 
considered  the  plan  of  holding  an  international  aeronautic  exposi- 
tion in  that  German  city  in  1909,  to  which  he  added : 

The  chief  mayor  and  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  were 
present  and  displayed  great  interest  in  the  proceedings,  which  gave 
full  assurance  that  the  plan  would  be  realized.  This  exposition, 
which  is  very  opportune  in  view  of  the  widespread  interest  existing 
in  aeronautic  development,  will  not  only  comprise  all  aeroplanes  up 
to  date,  but  will  also  exhibit  the  different  materials  used  in  their  con- 
struction and  appurtenances  and  equipments,  physical  and  scientific 
instruments,  motors,  machines  for  signalling  and  measuring,  etc. 
American  manufacturers  will  find  it  useful  and  interesting  to  partic- 
ipate either  as  exhibitors  or  investigators. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  the  consul-general  reports  that  the 
exposition  will  be  held,  as  the  guarantee  fund  has  been  promptly 
raised  and  eight  bureaus  have  been  established  to  undertake  the  great 
work  of  gathering  exhibitors  and  providing  for  the  multitudinous 
wants  of  this  important  German  enterprise.  Major  von  Tschudi,  the 
aeronaut,  has  been  engaged  as  director  for  the  technical  part  of  the 
exposition,  which  will  use  the  grounds  and  building  of  the  new 
Frankfort  Festivities  Hall,  which  probably  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

I  Application  blanks  and  rogu hit  ions  governing  exhibitors  are  filed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

BERLIN. 
AN  EXPOSITION  OF  TRAVEL  PLANNED  FOR  BERLIN. 

An  international  exposition  for  the  promotion  of  all  interests  con- 
nected with  the  equipment,  transportation,  and  lodging  of  travelers 
will  be  held  in  Berlin,  Germany,  March  18  to  May  15,  1911.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  permit  the  presentation  of  the  attractions,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  possessed  by  various  German  and  foreign 
places  frequented  by  travelers,  or  deserving  of  their  recognition. 
[The  division  of  the  various  groups  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  exhibitors  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


RUSSIA. 

EXHIBITS    AT   ST.    PETERSBURG    lX>Ji    CIVIC    PROGRESS. 

Consul-General  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  sends  a  classified  report 
on  a  forthcoming  Russian  exposition,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
resume : 

An  International  Exposition  of  Improvements  of  Cities  and  Re- 
sorts has  been  organized  by  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  w411  be  opened  there  on  May  9,  continuing  to  Sep- 
tember 14,  1909.  The  exhibit  will  be  grouped  in  13  classes  as  fol- 
lows: Building;  ways  and  means  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation; water  and  food  supply;  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation; 
sanitary;  resorts  and  hospitals;  schools  and  education;  protection 
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against  fire  and  insurance;  charitable  institutions;  artistic  decora- 
tions of  cities  and  buildings;  household  effects;  recreation  and 
sport;  municipal  government;  financial  economy;  accounts  of  cities 
and  resorts.  

NORWAY. 

AUTOMOBILES  AT   CHRISTIANIA. 

Consul-General  Henry  Bordewich  writes  that  parties  interested  in 
the  automobile  trade  in  Norway  are  now  making  arrangements,  for 
an  international  automobile  exposition  to  be  held  at  Christiania  some 
time  in  May,  1909.  G)nceming  this  and  some  of  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  introducing  American  motor  cars  in  Norway,  Mr. 
Bordewich  says: 

Automobiles  from  manufacturers  of  different  countries  will  be 
exhibited.  Printed  rules  concerning  the  exposition  are  not  published 
fts  yet,  but  the  time  being  so  short  American  automobile  manufactur- 
ers are  ffiven  this  preliminary  notice  in  order  that  such  of  them  who 
may  wish  to  exhibit,  and  who  have  no  representatives  here,  can  have 
the  opportunity.  The  exposition  charges  for  space  will  be  5  crowns, 
or  $1.34,  per  square  meter  (10.8  square  feet).  Exhibitors  must  de- 
fray all  expenses  for  freight,  duty,  cartage,  and  insurance  on  their 
goods,  but  duty  paid  on  machines  which  are  again  taken  out  of  the 
country  after  the  exposition  will  be  refunded.  The  import  duty  on 
automobiles  is  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Entries  have  to  be  made  prior  to  April  1^  1909,  at  the  offices  of  Den 
Norske  Automobilklubs  Udstillingskommitte,  Christiania,  Norway. 
By  addressing  it  or  Engineer  E.  H.  Rotheim,  Adr. :  Elisenbergveien  5, 
Christiania,  ftirther  particulars  may  be  learned. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY   PRESENTED. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
display  their  goods  in  Norway  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  per- 
manent trade.  Automobiles  are  coming  into  general  use  in  the  coun- 
try, and  American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  secure  their  share 
of  the  trade.  Some  two  or  three  American  automobiles  are  offered 
for  sale  in  this  market,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  the  sales  are 
not  as  many  as  reasonably  might  be  expected.  One  reason  is  that 
American  manufacturers  give  too  large  a  field  to  their  representa- 
tives; there  are  too  many  agents  and  subagents,  and  all  of  them  must 
have  a  commission.  Then,  again,  there  are  too  few  American  auto- 
mobiles in  the  hands  of  dealers  for  display  to  the  interested  public; 
it  is  difficult  to  effect  sales  by  the  aid  of  printed  matter  only.  The 
trade  is  not  conducted  in  a  properly  systemized  manner.  A  few 
cases  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  will  illustrate  this. 

PROFFERED   TRADE  TURNED   AWAY. 

A  civil  engineer,  a  man  in  gjood  standing  and  interested  in  the  in- 
troduction and  sale  of  American  automobiles  in  Norway,  applied 
directly  to  an  American  manufacturer  for  the  agency  of  their  ma- 
chines. He  was  referred  by  the  manufacturer  to  an  export  house  in 
New  York,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  lengthy  correspondence. 
When  finally  a  hurry  call  for  certain  information  was  sent  by  cable, 
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the  export  house  by  mail  referred  him  to  a  European  agent  in  Paris, 
who  in  turn  referred  him  to  a  local  agent  at  Christiania.  Although 
the  engineer  had  closely  followed  the  automobile  trade  and  read  all 
advertisements,  he  had  never  been  able  to  learn  that  the  local  agent 
referred  to  was  agent  for  sale  of  the  automobiles  which  he  sought  for. 
In  the  meantime  the  order  in  question  was  filled  by  a  French  manu- 
facturer, although  it  was  plain  that  the  American  machine  would 
have  been  preferred  if  all  the  delay  had  been  avoided. 

Another  American  firm  was  approached  by  the  same  Christiania 
man.  He  was  referred  to  the  agents  for  all  Scandinavia  at  Copen- 
hagen. Asking  thfem  on  what  conditions  he  could  become  their  sub- 
agent  for  Norway,  he  got  the  laconic  reply :  "  You  have  to  buy  at 
least  one  automobile  berore  we  will  tell  you  anything  further."  That 
was  all  the  information  and  satisfaction  he  eot.  This  reply  of  the 
Copenhagen  agents  has  now  been  sent  to  the  American  manuracturer. 

Americans  who  have  no  representation  here  and  who  wish  to  dis- 
play their  goods  at  the  coming  exposition  have  no  time  to  lose  in  mak- 
ing their  arrangements.  [A  list  of  Christiania  firms  with  whom  cor- 
respondence can  be  undertaken  for  securing  local  representation  may 
be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

BERGEN. 
INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS   ACJAINST   LEPROSY. 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  from  Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  of 
Bergen,  advising  that  the  Second  International  Scientific  Conference 
Against  Leprosy  will  take  place  at  that  Norwegian  city  on  August 
1^19,  1909.  Invitations  will  be  issued  to  all  foreign  governments 
to  participate  in  the  same.         

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
INVFTATION  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  A  MUSICAL  CONGRESS  AT  VIENNA. 

Baron  Hengelmiiller  von  Hengervdr,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  addresses  the  Secretary  of  State  as  follows 
in  regard  to  a  musical  congress  at  Vienna : 

At  the  end  of  May,  1909,  an  International  Musical  Congress  will 
be  held  at  Vienna  in  connection  with  the  centennial  anniversary  which 
it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time  in  honor  of  Josef  Haydn. 

Announcements  of  intention  to  participate  in  this  Congress  have 
been  received  from  all  civilized  nations,  and  in  order  to  insure  to  it 
an  attendance  worthy  of  its  high  cultural  significance,  as  well  as  the 
most  brilliant  external  display  possible.  Privy  Councilor  Bishop 
Dr.  Mayer,  president  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  Josef  Haydn 
centennial  celebration,  has  asked  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  invite  official  representation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries U)  this  congress.  

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,   "  WOMEN   OF   ALL  NATIONS." 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  a  "  Women  of  All 
Nations  "  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Olympia,  at  London,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A. 
Staines  Manders,  organizing  manager,  75  Chancery  l^e,  London, 
W.  C,  England.  .gitizedbyLjOC 
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BRITISH  UGANDA. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR  AT  KAMPALA. 

Consul  Arthur  Garrels,  recently  appointed  to  the  Zanzibar  post, 
has  prepared  from  accounts  in  African  papers  the  following  report 
on  the  exhibition  at  Kampala : 

An  Exhibition  of  the  Products  and  Industries  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate was  opened  on  November  9,  1908,  at  Kampala,  m  Uganda, 
British  Africa.  The  exhibition,  originally  intended  for  the  special 
encouragement  of  the  cotton  industry,  was  broadened  in  scope  during 
the  process  of  organization  and  resulted  in  a  collection  of  nearly 
4,000  exhibits,  covering  all  of  the  branches  of  native  industry  and 
showing  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  development  in  that 
territorv. 

Nearly  all  of  the  tribes,  aggregating  almost  3,000,000  people,  sent 
representatives,  some  of  whom  came  hundreds  of  miles.  Among 
them  were  many  native  rulers  and  chiefs.  The  gathering  together 
on  a  friendly  footing  of  the  Kings  of  Buganda,  Bunyoro,  Ankole, 
and  Toro  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  Busoga  was  an  unprecedented 
occurrence,  which  evidenced  the  moral  and  mtellectual  improvement 
progressing  throughout  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  exhibits  was  cotton,  concerning  which  Governor  Bell,  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  exhibition,  said : 

Three  years  ago  the  exports  of  cotton  were  worth  only  a  few  hundred  pounds 
(about  $1,000).  During  the  current  year  the  value  of  the  output  from  the 
Protectorate  is  estimated  to  reach  a  total  of  at  least  £50,000  (about  $250,000). 
No  doubt  during  the  next  five  years  this  territory  will  rank  as  one  of  the  chief 
cotton-producing  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  displays  of  agricultural  products,  besides  cotton,  included  sisal 
fiber,  rubber,  coffee,  vegetables,  chillies,  ghee,  com,  oil  seeds,  peas,  etc. 
Among  the  natural  products  were  exhibits  of  native  timber  and  bees- 
wax. A  practical  demonstration  was  being  given  of  the  simplest 
method  or  preparing  beeswax  for  the  market.  The  operations  were 
carried  out  by  two  Suganda  subchiefs,  who  showed  the  whole  process 
of  converting  a  honeycomb  into  a  block  of  clean  wax. 

Native  women  gave  practical  demonstrations  in  making  lace,  spin- 
ning cotton,  and  weaving  cloth;  the  men  in  making  musical  instru- 
ments, drums,  bark  cloth,  baskets,  pottery,  and  ironwork.  The  live 
stock  exhibit^  comprised  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep. 

The  foreign  exhibits  comprised  cotton  goods,  machinerjr,  and  im- 
plements, a  cotton  gin  being  in  operation.  A  leading  exhibit  was  a 
complete  outfit  showing  the  progress  of  coffee  from  the  bean  to  the 
cup.  It  showed  the  growing  berries  and  the  pulping,  drying,  roast- 
ing, and  packing  by  machinery. 

CANADA. 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN  OF  ONTARIO. 

C!onsul  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Owen  Sound,  advises  that  the  Forty- 
second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  Western 
Ontario,  held  at  Brantford  during  the  week  beginning  January  11, 
brought  out  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  Province,  which  he  summarizes  as  follows: 

From  the  year  1900  to  1907  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,137  tons  of 
cheese  made  in  Ontario,  but  the  value  of  the  1907  output  j^as 
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$1,665,048  more  than  the  greater  output  of  1900,  or  $15,106,030.  The 
manuiacture  of  butter  was  651  tons  greater  in  1907  than  in  1900  and 
the  increased  value  $592,522.  The  increase  for  1908  was  338  tons 
greater  than  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in  the  export  trade  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  home  consumption.  The  dairy  herd 
competition,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  association,  produced 
some  notable  facts  for  the  year  1908  in  the  test  system  of  the  cow. 
The  Holstein,  Durham,  and  conmion-grade  cows  were  the  class  from 
which  the  test  was  made.  A  simimary  of  over  100  cows  in  the  com- 
petition shows  that  the  Holstein  cow  produced  6,720  pounds  of  milk, 
at  a  value  of  $59.45  for  the  vear ;  the  Durham,  6,401  pounds,  the  value 
of  which  was  $61.76;  and  the  common-grade  cow  in  the  test  produced 
$58.21  per  cow.  This  competition  would  indicate  but  little  aifference 
in  the  grades  of  cow,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  Durham. 

The  discussions  during  the  convention  developed  that  the  greatest 
competition  apprehended  in  the  foreign  market  for  Canadian  dairy 
proaucts  in  the  future  is  from  Siberia. 


BRAZIL. 

EXPOSITION    FOR   MODERN    HOSPITAL   APPLIANCES   AND   SITPPLIES. 

The.  following  additional  information  concerning  the  exposition  to 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August,  1909,  in  connection  with  the 
Fourtk  Latin- American  Medical  Congress,  is  furnished  by  Consul- 
Grener^il  George  E.  Anderson,  of  that  port: 

Thwre  is  every  prospect  that  this  exposition  will  be  a  great  suc- 
cess^ both  from  the  standpoint  of  those  attending  the  congress  and 
exhibitors  at  the  exposition.  The  Brazilian  National  Exposition 
building  are  to  be  utilized,  and  there  will  be  space  practically  with- 
out limit  for  exhibitors.  While  the  regulations  of  the  exhibition 
have  divided  it  into  sections,  it  is  understood  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  exhibits  of  firms  will  be  divided  without  their  consent  or  in 
a  way  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and  effective  display  of  their 
goods. 

No  charge  is  to  be  made  for  space,  and  every  facility  will  be  af- 
forded in  the  way  of  conveniences  in  reaching  the  grounds,  in  oper- 
ating machines  and  appliances,  and  in  the  care  of  exhibits.  There 
are  no  limits  as  to  the  style  of  exhibit,  i.  e.^  no  limits  as  to  booths, 
location,  etc.,  except  that  first  applicants  will  be  ^iven  first  choice. 
Steam  is  to  be  supplied,  without  expense  to  exhibitors,  in  sufficient 
pressure  to  operate  hydrotherapeutic  and  sterilizing  apparatus.  Elec- 
tricity is  to  be  supplied  without  cost  to  exhibitors,  the  standard 
current  for  the  exhibition  being,  alternating,  of  110  volts  for  lighting 
and  220  volts  for  power.  Water  will  be  supplied  free  of  cost  with 
pressure  great  enough  for  therapeutic  and  closet  purposes.  Gas  is 
also  to  be  supplied  free  of  cost  to  exhibitors. 

SCOPE  AND  INTENT  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  exhibitors  from  the  United  States 
and  from  France  combining  in  the  case  of  each  country,  with  a  view 
of  constructing  their  own  building  for  exhibits.  While  apparently 
nothing  definite  has  been  arranged  in  this  line  and  may  not  be  ar- 
ranged at  all,  the  directorate  of  the  exposition  is  ready,  to  furnish 
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land  for  a  site  and  outside  connections  for  such  a  building  if  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  construct  it.  In  short,  the  directorate  is  anxious 
to  hold  an  exhibit  which  will  show  to  best  advantage  the  goods  offered 
for  the  betterment  of  the  sanitan^  and  health  conditions  of  Brazil 
and  South  America  generally.  The  design  of  the  exposition  is  to 
further  the  introduction  of  sanitary  and  modern  hospital  appliances 
in  these  countries,  and  an  endeavor  is  to  be  made  to  make  the  exposi- 
tion actually  effective  in  the  direction  of  such  introduction.  The  sale 
of  goods  is  to  be  furthered  as  far  as  possible,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
the  exhibitors  and  with  a  view  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  exposi- 
tion. 'While  goods  for  the  exposition  are  admitted  duty  free,  the  duty 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  case  such  goods  are  sold.  On  the  other  hand, 
goods  sold  in  Brazil  will  largely  be  sold  to  hospitals  and  institutions 
which  are  allowed  the  free  importation  of  gooas  for  their  work.  In 
any  event  Brazilian  buyers  are  accustomed  to  import  goods  and  pay 
the  duty  themselves,  prices  on  such  goods  and  indeed  on  almost  all 
lines  of  goods  being  generally  quoted  f .  o.  b.  foreign  port. 

Indications  are  that  the  congress  which  is  the  occasion  for  the  expo- 
sition will  be  well  attended.  Those  attending  it  represent  the  cream 
of  the  buyers  of  sanitary  appliances  and  hospital  goods  in  South 
America.  The  programme  arranged  about  a  year  ago  is  being  ampli- 
fied and  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  of  the  series  of  congresses. 
The  foreign  committees  operating  in  connection  with  it  include  those 
of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Equador,  Peru,  Panama,  Mexico,  Uru- 
guay, Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Para^ay,  with  prospect  of  immediate 
or^nization  in  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Venezuela. 


CHILE. 

AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES   TO   BE  EXHIBITED   AT   SANTIAGO. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  in  receipt  of  circulars  announcing 
an  Exhibit  of  American  Goods  at  Santiago,  Chile,  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  months  during  the  fall  of  1909.  The  South  American 
Exhibit  Company,  of  27  William  street.  New  York  City,  having  this 
matter  in  charge,  states  that  goods  must  be  in  New  York  ready  for 
shipment  on  or  about  May  1. 

Seiior  Don  Anibal  Cruz,  the  Chilean  minister  at  Washington,  states 
to  the  managers  that  "This  proposition  meets  with  my  entire  ap- 
proval, and  I  shall  request  my  Government  to  extend  to  you  the  use 
of  the  Exposition  Palace  without  charge,  together  with  the  free  entry 
in  bond  of  goods  for  the  exhibition."  It  is  announced  that  the  only 
charge  for  exhibits  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  $15  per  square  foot, 
according  to  location,  which  will  include  the  transportation  of  the 
goods  by  steamer  from  New  York  to  Chile,  including  insurance  and 
me  installation  in  the  Exposition  Palace  ready  for  exhibition. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  CONGRESS. 

CONVENTION    AT   PARIS   WILL    PASS   ON    IMPORTANT   Ql'ESTIONS. 

Consul  William  Bardel  writes  from  Klieims  that,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  "  White  Cross  Society  of  (ieneva,"  a  second  con*rress 
for  the  repression  of  fraud  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
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food  products  will  be  held  at  Paris  next  October.  The  consul  re- 
views the  movement  as  follows: 

It  is  claimed  that  while  the  first  congress  which  assembled  for 
that  purpose  at  Geneva  last  year  brought  about  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  "  pure  food  products,"  this  year  the  theoretical 
definition  is  to  be  followed  by  nractical  commentaries.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  be  determined  w'liat  treatment  food  products  can 
undergo  without  ceasing  still  to  be  pure. 

In  this  spirit  information  will  be  collected  on  the  production  of 
wine,  cider,  grease,  chocolate,  sugar,  sausages,  butter,  oil,  bread, 
vinegar^  conserves,  etc.  Concerning  the  question  of  how  to  make 
pure  wme,  this  district,  being  the  most  important  of  all  districts 
in  France  so  far  as  the  production  of  wine  is  concerned,  will  be 
called  upcm  to  furnish  expert  information. 

As  is  well  known,  wine  is  the  product  of  complete  or  incomplete 
fermentation  of  the  juice  of  fresh  grapes.  It  has  to  undergo  many 
processes  of  treatment  from  the  time  the  grape  enters  the  wine 
press  until  its  juice  reaches  the  table  of  the  consumer.  The  fresh 
wine  must  be  "  fined,"  also  clarified;  and  its  barrels  must  be  treated 
with  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  etc.  How  all  these  operations  should 
be  performed  so  that  the  wine  never  ceases  to  be  pure  is  a  question 
which  will  be  submitted  for  determination  to  competent  parties, 
such  as  all  wine-growing  and  wine-producing  syndicates.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  best  be  able  to  declare  how  pure  wine  is  to 
be  produced,  and  all  proceedings  which  will  not  be  contained  in 
the  schedule  thus  furnished  by  the  wine  experts  will  be  declared 
illicit  or  fraudulent. 

This  question  is  to  be  duly  settled  at  Paris  this  year.  Another 
congress,  to  l)e  held  at  Brussels  next  year,  is  to  deliberate  on  the 
methoils  of  analyzation  for  discovering  fraud  in  the  manufacture 
of  food  products. 
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TARIFFS. 

CUSTOMS    DUTIES    AND   REGULATIONS. 
AUSTRALIA. 

GOODS  MADE  BY  FIRMS  EMPLOYING  PRISON  LABOR  BARRED. 

Consul  John  F.  Jewell,  writing  from  Melbourne  December  21, 
1908,  reports  that  after  March  1, 1909,  the  importation  into  Australia 
of  goods  manufactured  by  firms  employing  prison  labor  will  be  pro- 
hibited, irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  the  goods  in  question  have 
been  produced  by  prison  labor  so  long  as  they  are  similar  to  those  in 
which  prison  labor  is  employed  by  those  firms.    The  consul  states: 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  minister  of  customs,  Melbourne,  on 
December  19,  1908,  prohibits  from  March  1,  1909,  "  the  importation 
into  Australia  of  all  goods  manufactured  by  any  manufacturer  who 
employs  prison  labor,  which  are  of  a  like  character  to  (a)  any  goods 
manufactured  by  such  manufacturer,  manufactured  wholly  or  in 
part  by  prison  labor,  or  (b)  any  goods  manufactured  by  such  manu- 
facturer, made  wholly  or  in  part  within  or  in  connexion  with  any 
prison,  gaol,  or  penitentiary." 

IMPORTATION  OF  WHITE  OR  YELIX)W  PHOSPHORUS  MATCHES  PROHIBITED. 

The  Conmionwealth  of  Australia  Gazette  of  December  19,  1908, 
contains  a  proclamation  of  the  governor-general  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation into  the  commonwealth  after  June  1,  1909,  "of  matches 
and  vestas  containing  the  substance  usually  known  as  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus." 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LABELING  OF  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

By  an  order  issued  by  the  minister  of  trade  and  customs,  December 
2,  1908,  under  the  commerce  act,  extravagant  and  misleading  state- 
ments appearing  on  the  labels  in  the  case  of  Schnapps  and  anv  other 
spirituous  liquors  as  to  the  medicinal  and  curative  properties  of  the 
liquor  are  not  to  be  permitted. 

For  example,  statements  claiming  that  Schnapps  is  a  specific  in 

fout,  rheumatism,  kidney  or  bladder,  or  ordinary  obstruction  of  the 
idney  complaints,  dropsy,  colic  pains  in  infants,  debility,  or  ex- 
hausted vital  energy,  are  extravagant  and  misleading.  At  most  all 
that  should  be  claimed  is  that,  owinff  to  the  method  of  preparation. 
Schnapps  is  an  aromatic,  alcoholic  beverage,  having  antispasmodic 
and  diuretic  properties. 

Present  markings  may,  however,  be  accepted  up  to  May  1  next, 
after  which  date  all  misleading  and  extravagant  statements  or  claims 
must  be  eliminated  from  labels,  wrappers,  etc. 
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CANADA. 
CONSOLIDATION  OP  QUARANTINE  ORDERS   AGAINST   UNITED  STATES. 

The  orders  made  under  the  "  Animal  Contagious  Diseases  Act  '* 
prohibiting  the  importation  from  several  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  animals  and  other  articles,  published  in  Daily  G)nsular 
and  Trade  Reports  for  December  1,  3,  and  7,  have  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  following  order  and  instructions  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  January  25  and  published  in  a  memorandum  of 
the  Department  of  Customs  of  the  same  date. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  animal  contagious  diseases  act,  for  the  period  of 
six  months  from  the  date  hereof  the  Importation  or  introduction  into  Canada  of 
cattle,  sheep,  or  other  ruminants,  or  swine,  or  of  flesh,  hides,  hoofs,  horns,  or 
other  parts  of  such  animals  (with  the  exception  of  cured  meats,  sausage  cas- 
ings, lard,  and  tallow),  or  of  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  manure  from  the  States  of 
Peonsylvanla,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  six  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  that  have  been  within  the  said  States  within 
the  two  months  Immediately  preceding  their  offer  for  entry  to  Canada,  is 
prohibited. 

Provided  that  dressed  meats  and  the  dried  or  picliled  or  salted  green-cured 
skins  or  hides,  and  the  horns,  hoofs,  wool,  and  bristles  of  such  animals,  and  hay, 
straw,  or  other  fodder,  may  be  Imported  or  introduced  Into  Canada  when  origi- 
nating outside  of  the  said  six  States  and  not  produced  from  animals  grown  or 
slaughtered  in  any  of  the  said  six  States,  although  shipped  through  the  said  six 
States,  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  department  of  customs,  approved  by 
the  minister  of  agriculture. 

Provided  further  that  hay  or  straw  originating  outside  of  any  quarantined 
county  In  any  one  of  the  said  prohibited  States  and  destined  to  points  outside  of 
Canada  may  be  introduced  to  Canada  for  transit  therethrough  when  carried  In 
closed  box  cars  to  which  are  attached  customs  seals. 

All  previous  orders  and  regulations  governing  the  points  at  which  Inspection 
of  live  stock  can  be  made  for  export  to  Europe  are  canceled.  Until  otherwise 
ordered  no  Canadian  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  ruminants,  or  swine  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  Canada  for  export  to  Europe  except  through  the  ports  of  St  John, 
New  Brunswick,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Customs,  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  as  to  origin  of  shipments 
arriving  at  the  frontier: 

Collectors  of  customs  at  Canadian  frontier  ports  will  require  satisfactory 
proof,  with  declaration  or  certificate  in  writing  from  the  shipper  or  his  agent, 
that  the  hay,  straw,  or  other  fodder  did  not  originate  In  any  of  said  six  States, 
and  that  the  dressed  meats  and  the  skins  or  horns  and  the  hoofs,  wool,  and 
bristles  of  animals  arriving  from  the  United  States  are  not  produced  from 
animals  grown  or  slaughtered  in  any  of  the  six  States  above  mentioned. 

United  States  customs  certificates  may  be  accepted  as  to  origin  of  any  of  the 
above  articles  shipped  In  transit  through  the  United  States  from  other  countries. 

The  quarantined  counties  in  Pennsylvania  are :  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Ches- 
ter, Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Berks,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  I^high,  North- 
ampton, Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Columbia,  Montonr,  Northumberland, 
Lycoming,  Clinton,  Center,  Union,  Snyder,  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Perry,  and  York. 

The  quarantined  counties  In  New  York  are :  Erie,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee, 
and  Monroe. 

The  quarantined  counties  In  Maryland  are :  Carroll  and  Baltimore. 

The  quarantined  counties  In  Michigan  are:  Macomb,  Oakland,  Wayne,  Wash- 
tenaw, and  Munro. 

The  quarantined  counties  in  New  Jersey  are:   (Not  separately  si>ecified.) 

The  quarantined  counties  In  Delaware  are:  (Not  seimrately  specified.) 
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Until  otherwise  ordered,  no  vessel  can  carry  live  stock  from  Canada  that  has 
touched  a  port  in  any  of  the  prohibited  States  of  the  United  States  within 
twenty-one  days  previously. 

The  shipment  to  Europe  is  forbidden  of  Canadian  animals  through  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  of  Canadian  animals  from  a  Canadian  port  in  a 
vessel  carrying  American  live  stock. 

Ships  leaving  United  States  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  carrying  cattle, 
sheep,  or  other  ruminants,  or  swine  are  forbidden  to  touch  at  any  Canadian 
port.<» 

Stock  cars  and  cars  that  have  carried  cattle  are  not  to  be  admitted  from  the 
United  States  without  a  certificate  of  inspection  from  the  Canadian  quarantine 
officer. 

QUARANTINE  IS  RELAXED. 

Consul  Paul  Lang  reports  from  Sherbrooke,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1909,  that  the  cattle  quarantine  against  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  has  been  relaxed  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  hides,  horns,  meat,  straw,  and  hay  from  the  United  States 
to  come  in  if  the  place  of  origin  is  not  in  one  of  the  six  quarantined 
States. 

This  class  of  freight  is  allowed  to  enter  Canada  after  passing 
through  the  affected  States,  provided  it  is  in  closed  cars. 

NEW  PATENT-MEDICINE  ACT  TO  GO  INTO  EFFECT. 

By  the  proclamation  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  December 
12,  the  new  act  respecting  proprietary  or  patent  medicines,  assented 
to  July  20,  1908,  is  to  come  into  effect  on  April  1,  1909.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  act  are  as  follows : 

Every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  proprietary  or  patent  medi- 
cines, as  well  as  every  agent  of  a  manufacturer  or  importer,  must 
procure  annually  from  the  minister  of  inland  revenue,  before  offer- 
mg  any  medicine  for  sale,  a  numbered  certificate  of  registration  as 
a  manufacturer  or  importer  of  proprietary  or  patent  medicines.  In 
applying  for  registration  every  manufacturer,  importer,  or  agent 
must  specify  the  medicines  which  he  intends  to  manufacture  or  im- 
port.   A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  each  certificate  of  registration. 

All  oroprietary  and  patent  medicines  must  be  put  up  in  packages 
or  bottles  naving  on  the  label  or  wrapper,  in  conspicuous  characters, 
the  name  and  nimiber  imder  which  the  medicine  is  registered,  with 
the  words  "  The  Proprietary  or  Patent  Medicine  Act,'^and  also  the 
manufacturer's  name  and  address.  In  the  case  of  firms  whose  chief 
place  of  business  is  not  in  Canada,  the  name  of  the  Canadian  agent 
shall  be  filed  with  the  minister  of  inland  revenue. 

Section  7  of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

7.  No  proprietary  or  patent  medicine  shall  be  manufactured,  imported,  ex- 
posed, sold,  or  offered  for  sale — 

(a)  If  it  contains  cocaine  or  any  of  its  salts  or  preparations ; 

(&)  If  it  contains  alcohol  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  as  a  solvent  or 
preservative,  or  does  not  contain  sufficient  medication  to  prevent  its  use  as 
an  alcoholic  beverage; 

(c)  If  it  contains  any  drug  which  is  Included  in  the  schedule  to  this  act, 

but  the  name  of  which  is  not  conspicuously  printed  on,  and  an  inseparable 

.part  of,  the  label  and  wrapper  of  the  bottle,  box,  or  other  container:  Provided^ 

That  every  manufacturer  or  importer  of  or  agent  for  the  sale  of  any  medicine 


<*  The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  vessels  carrying  horses. 
76818— No.  343—09 16 
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containing  any  of  the  drugs  mentioned  in  the  schedule  may,  when  applying 
for  a  certificate  of  registration  for  any  medicine,  transmit  to  the  minister  an 
affidavit  specifying  such  drug  and  the  proportion  of  it  contained  in  the  mix- 
ture and  dose,  and  the  minister  may  thereupon  grant  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration for  such  medicine  without  the  printing  of  the  name  of  the  said  drug 
upon  the  label  and  wrapper  if  it  appears  to  the  minister  that  the  proportion 
of  the  drug  used  is  not  dangerous  to  health. 

2.  The  burden  of  proof  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been  observed 
shall  rest  upon  the  person  or  company  manufacturing,  importing,  selling,  or 
offering  for  sale  such  patent  or  proprietary  medicine. 

The  schedule  mentioned  in  section  7  includes  the  following  articles : 
Acetanilide  and  other  coal-tar  prod-     Hellebore. 

nets.  Heroin. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations.  Hyoscyamin  and  Its  preparatlona 

Arsenical  preparations  Indian  hemp. 

Atropine.  Morphine  and  its  preparations. 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations.  Nux  vomica  and  derivatives. 

Gantharldes.  Opium,  its  preparations  and  derlva- 
Garbolic  acid.  tives. 

Chloral  hydrate.  Pennyrojral. 

Chloroform.  Phenacetine. 

Conia  and  compounds  thereof.  Prussic  acid. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  Savin  and  preparations  thereof. 

Cotton  root.  Strychnine  and  Its  preparations. 

Croton  oil.  Sulphonal. 

Digitalis  and  derivatives.  Tansy. 

Ergot  Tartrate  of  antimony. 

E^entlal  oil  of  mustard.  Veratrla. 
Ether. 

The  distribution  of  samples  of  proprietary  or  patent  medicines 
from  door  to  door,  in  a  public  place,  or  by  mail,  is  prohibited.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  samples  among  retail  dealers. 

Copies  containing  the  complete  text  of  the  act  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  will  be  loaned  to  thoso  interested. 


CHILE. 

INCREASED  DUTY  ON  CONDENSED  MILK.    . 

Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow  reports  from  Valparaiso,  under  date  of 
December  8,  1908,  that  by  act  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  on  November  23,  1908,  and  publi^ed 
in  the  Diario  Oficial  on  December  5,  1908,  the  tariff  duty  on  con- 
densed milk,  with  or  without  sugar,  was  increased  from  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  55  centavos,  which 
made  the  actual  duty  collected  12.04  cents  United  States  gold  per 
kilo  of  2.2  pounds,  to  a  specific  duty  of  38  centavos,  or  13.87  cents 
United  States  gold,  per  kilo  of  2.2  pounds,  including  weight  of 
package.  

COLOMBIA^ 

REDUCTION  OF  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  COCOANUTS. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports  from  Cartagena,  imder  date  of 
December  30,  1908,  that,  acting  under  authority  from  the  President, 
the  ffovemor  of  Cartagena  has  issued  a  decree  reciting  the  disastrous, 
results  of  a  cyclone  which  passed  over  the  islands  of  San  Andres  de 
la  Providencia,  in  which  many  cocoanut  plantations  were  destroyed, 
and  reducing  the  export  duty  on  cocoanuts  from  those  islands  from 
$2  to  $1  per  thousand  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
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CXJBA. 
REDUCTION   OF  RATES  OF  IMPORT  DUTY  ON    THREAD    AND   TARNS. 

By  the  decree  promulgated  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial,  January  12,  the 
following  rates  on  thread  and  yarns  are  to  be  levied  on  importation 
into  Cuba: 


Tariff 
No. 


113 


Articles. 


129 


145 

148 
A 


THREADS  OR  TARNS. 

In  reels,  skeins,  or  rolls  for  crocheting, 
embroidering,  or  sewing  N.  W.  (Disp. 

3d,  Rule  9)  Kg 

In  skeins,  spindles,  or  in  any  other  form 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  tis- 
sues N.  W.  (Disp.  3d,  Rule  9)  Kg 

In  cordage  and  ropes  O.  W.  100  Kgs , 

THREADS  OR  YARNS. 

In  reels,  skeins,  or  rolls  N.  W.  (Dii«p.  3d, 
Rule  9)  Kg 

Vegetable  fibers,  the  preparation  or  manu- 
facture of  which  is  not  expressly  classi- 
fied in  the  tariff  (Disp.  8d,  Rule  9)  Kg., 

Woolen  yams,  threads,  or  yams.  Ad  valo- 
rem  

SILK  OR  FLOSS  SILK. 

Twisted  in  reels,  skeins,  or  in  any  other 
form  for  sewing  or  embroidering.  Ad 
valorem 

In  skeins  or  in  any  other  form  exclu- 
sively for  the  manufacture  of  tissues. 
Ad  valorem 


New 
rate. 

Surtax. 

10.20 

Percetd. 
30 

.15 
6.00 

30 
30 

.10 

•25 

.076 

25 

26% 

15 

80% 

15 

25^^o 

15 

Total 
duty. 


Reduc- 
tion to 
United 
States. 


New  rate 

to 
United 
States. 


).26 

Percent. 
30 

.195 

r.8o 

30 
30 

.125 

20 

.09876 

20 

28% 

40 

84.5% 

40 

28% 

40 

90.182 


.1366 
5.46 


.10 

.075 
16.8% 


20.7% 
16.8% 


FRANCE. 
TARIFF  REVISION  AND  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURALi  MACHINERY. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper,  writing  from  Paris  under  date  of 
January  25,  describes  the  agricultural  machinery  market  in  France, 
the  methods  employed  by  importers  to  regulate  prices,  and  the  dis- 
advantage which  American  producers  are  suffering  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  duties  they  are  required  to  pay  as  compared  with  German, 
British,  Belgian,  and  other  competitors.  Speaking  of  the  import 
business,  he  says: 

The  importers  of  agricultural  machinery  in  France  are  organized 
in  a  general  syndicate.  This  organization  now  embraces  all  the 
leading  firms.  Its  members  include  prominent  native  houses  such 
as  Wallut  &  Co.,  Pilter  &  Co.,  and  foreign  houses  which  are  repre- 
sented by  their  own  general  agents.  Among  the  American  concerns 
thus  represented  are  the  International  Harvester  Corporation  and 
the  Johnston  Harvester  Company.  The  Massey-Harris  Company,  of 
Canada,  is  also  a  member.  The  German  manufacturers  are  also 
represented,  one'of  the  leading  firms  being  Ph.  Mayfarth,  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main. 

The  syndicate  is  governed  by  regulations  and  by-laws  of  its  own. 
It  is  in  fact  a  combination  or  organization  of  the  importers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  competition  with  the  native  manufacturers. 
It  aims  to  secure  uniformity  in  sales  and  to  prevent  price  cutting 
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either  by  direct  or  indirect  methods.  Complaints  are  investigated 
and  penalties  provided  for  violating  the  regulations  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  practice  the  ^jrndicate  regulates  the  relations  of  the  various 
companies  or  firms  with  the  sales  agents. 

Meetings  of  the  association  are  held  at  stated  intervals  and  prices 
are  fixed  to  govern  for  a  given  period.  Very  complete  catalogues 
and  price  lists  are  issued  by  some  of  the  importing  firms,  but  as  a 
rule  these  illustrated  catalogues  and  prioe  lists  are  not  distributed 
every  year.  Changes  in  prices  as  given  in  catalogues  are  noted  in 
answer  to  inquiries  and  sometimes  by  special  circiuars.  Some  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  former  years,  which  are  forwarded,  afford 
a  basis  for  making  comparison  between  American,  English,  and  Ger- 
man agricultural  machmery. 

The  Dusiness  of  farm  implements  generally  may  be  measured  by 
the  trade  in  harvesting  machinery.  For  several  years,  notwith- 
standing that  the  prices  of  raw  material  and  of  labor  were  ^oing  up, 
the  importers  of  agricultural  implements,  because  of  long-time  con- 
tracts and  for  other  reasons,  were  imable  to  raise  their  prices.  An 
increase,  however,  was  made  in  1907. 

GENERAL  TRADING  CONDmONS. 

Prices  of  harvesting  machinery  for  1909  were  fixed  by  the  syndi- 
cate in  October,  1908.  In  connection  with  the  prices,  a  circular  was 
issued  laying  down  the  following  general  conditions : 

1.  The  agents  undertake  to  respect  to  the  utmost  of  their  abUity  the  retail 
seUing  prices  fixed  each  year  by  the  firms  who  supply  them. 

2.  Machines  must  be  paid  for  on  the  dates  indicated  elsewhere.  Overdue  pay- 
maits  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand, 
anticipated  payments  will  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In 
case  of  nonpayment  of  accepted  drafts  the  amount  due  will  be  payable  on  the 
date  when  the  unpaid  bill  falls  due. 

Repair  parts  will  be  shipped  to  destination  payable  at  ninety  days,  except  for 
stock  orders  sent  in  before  April  1,  which  will  l>e  payable  September  30. 

3.  The  prices  fixed  are  understood  for  machines  in  cases  or  set  up  before 
leaving  the  warehouses  at  the  option  of  the  supplying  firm. 

4.  When  expert  mechanicians  are  furnished  the  buyer  must  pay  their  daily 
salary  and  traveling  expenses,  railway  fares,  vehicles,  etc^  which  will  be 
charged  at  cost. 

5.  The  representatives  for  districts  bind  themselves  not  to  sell  or  allow  to  be 
sold  outside  of  the  territories  allotted  to  them — at  least  without  coming  to  some 
understanding  with  their  fellow  agents  in  the  vicinity.  For  every  infraction  of 
this  rule  and  in  reparation  for  prejudice  caused,  they  are  liable  to  l>e  pro- 
ceeded against  by  those  whose  territory  has  been  invaded  by  them  or  by  their 
assistants. 

6.  The  agents  bind  themselves,  when  making  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
not  to  publish  prices  and  not  to  make  disparaging  references  to  the  quality  of 
the  machines  handled  by  other  agents. 

7.  Machines  are  always  sold  f.  o.  b.,  and  when  In  exceptional  cases  or  for 
special  reasons  the  supplying  firm  should  accept  prices  including  free  delivery, 
the  freight  will  be  paid  by  the  buyer  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  and  deducted 
from  the  invoice  on  production  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

S.  The  buyer  binds  himself  not  to  sell  machines  which  might  compete  with 
those  for  which  the  agency  is  granted  him. 

9.  The  representative  undertakes  to  buy  from  the  firm  he  represents  all  the 
spare  parts  which  he  may  need  for  the  machines  furnished  by  that  firm; 
this  is  the  only  condition  under  which  parts  broken  as  a  result  of  defective 
construction  or  defective  material  will  be  replaced  gratis.  The  breakages 
should  be  reported  as  soon  as  known,  and  the  parts  to  be  replaced  should  be 
held  for  the  Inspection  of  the  supplying  firm,  if  called  for.  In  any  event  the 
buyer  has  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  parts. 
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10.  Exclusive  contracts  of  sale  will  only  be  valid  for  one  season,  and  they  can 
be  entirely  canceled  before  expiration  if  the  buyers  do  not  comply  with  the 
conditions  agreed  upon  with  the  supplying  houses. 

11.  In  case  of  dispute  the  parties  agree  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Commerce  de  la  Seine. 

These  general  conditions  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  containing  the 
prices  for  1909,  which  are  as  follows : 


Kind  of  machine. 


Retail.  Wholesale. 


l-horse  mower,  with  2  knives $59.83  to  $64.  C5 

2-horaemower 63.69  to  ^9.48 

2-bor8e  mower,  rear  cut,  2  knives 69. 48  to    72. 37 

Binder,  complete 179. 49  to  189. 14 

Binder,  without  bundle  carrier 173. 70  to  184. 36 

Reaper,  l-horae,  4-foot 100.36  to  110.01 

Reaper.  2-horse,  44-foot 102.29  to  112.90 

Reaper,  6-foot ,  106.18  to  115.80 

Rake,22teeth 29.91  to    31.84 

Rake,  26  teeth 31.84  to    83.77 

Rake,32teeth 33.77  to    35.70 

Reapine attachment 12.64  to    16.40 

Ride  delivery  reaping  attachment 60. 18  to    57. 90 

Fork  tedder,  4  teeth 44.39  to    49.21 


$50.18  to  $54.04 
64.04  to  66.97 
65.97  to  69.83 
150.54  to  160.19 
144.76  to  164.40 
82.99  to  90.71 
84.92  to  92.64 
86.86  to  94.67 
28.16  to  27.02 
26.09  to  28.96 
27.02  to  30.88 
6.76  to  9.66 
40.53  to  48.26 
34. 74  to    40. 53 


This  scale  of  prices  is  established  according  to  the  distance  to  the 
place  of  delivery  and  for  mowers,  reapers,  or  Binders  does  not  include 
knife  grinder,  second-draft  attachment,  or  extra  knife. 

Prices  as  quoted  are  net. 

AMERICAN   MACHINERY  SUFFERS  FROM   TARIFF  DISADVANTAGES. 

The  importers  of  American  agricultural  machinery  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  importers  of  Canadian,  English,  and 
Grerman  machinerv  because  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the  maximum 
tariff  rates  while  the  other  countries  enjoy  the  minimum  rates.  Prices, 
ttierefore,  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  countries  which  enjoy 
the  minimum  tariff.  The  American  companies  attribute  their  failure 
to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  to  the  defeat  of  the  reciprocitj 
agreement  negotiated  between  France  and  the  United  States.  This 
agreement  would  have  put  them  on  even  terms  with  their  competitors. 

AMERICAN  WORK  TRANSFERRED  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  International  Harvester  Corporation,  when  this  agreement 
failed,  bought  land  and  began  the  erection  of  factories  near  Lille. 
These  factories  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  company  will 
manufacture  for  1910.  In  the  beginninff  it  will  employ  between  750 
and  800  workmen.  The  representative  oi  the  International  Harvester 
Corporation  states  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  manufacture  in 
France  if  the  reciprocity  agreement  had  been  put  into  effect. 

Should  the  pending  trade  convention  between  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  France  be  ratified  by  the  French  Senate,  the  Canadian 
companies  will  have  a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  companies  in 
the  United  States.  The  International  Harvester  Corporation  will 
be  able  to  secure  the  benefit  of  this  trade  convention  by  shipping  from 
its  factories  at  Hamilton^  Ontario,  but  the  French  representative  of 
the  corporation  says  it  will  be  necessary  to  transfer  the  manufacture 
of  many  of  the  implements  from  Illinois  to  Canada.  The  Illinois 
factories  are  equipped  for  supplying  the  French  market  better  than 
those  in  Canada  and  the  change  wul  be  an  inconvenient  one.  The 
independent  factories  in  the  IJnited  States  which  have  no  branches 
in  Canada  will  be  at  a  marked  disadvantage. 
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While  no  positive  statement  can  be  made  regarding  the  future 
French  tariflt,  the  tendency  is  toward  raising  ftie  duties  over  the 
present  rates  when  the  tanff  of  1892  is  revised.  The  proposed  in- 
creases affect  the  maximum  rates  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  minimum, 
and  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  United  States  is  laboring 
under  the  present  maximum  tariff  will  be  still  further  increased. 
The  subcommittee  of  the  tariff  commission,  charged  witii  examining 
the  proposed  laws  for  modifying  customs  duties,  in  its  report  on 
iron  and  steel  schedules  covers  agricultural  machines. 

AGRICUIiTURAL  MACHINES. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  machines  the  report  is  in  part  as  follows : 

At!  examination  of  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  shows  for  the  articles 
included  under  tariff  No.  522  the  ever-increasing  prosperity  of  foreign  indus- 
tries, and  at  the  same  time  the  stationary  condition  of  our  export  commerce, 
which  appeared  so  prosperous  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1892  Mr.  Berger  in  his  report  could  say  with  some  truth  that  "  the  value 
of  our  imports  balances  to  within  a  few  thousand  francs  that  of  our  exports," 
and  it  is  less  in  obedience  to  economic  considerations  than  to  the  pressure  of 
continual  complaints  emanating  from  French  manufacturers  which  made  him 
Increase  to  9  francs  the  duty  previously  fixed  at  7  francs  by  the  Government 

Unfortunately  the  vote  of  the  1892  tariff  coincides — a  fact  observed  regarding 
various  other  industries— with  a  recrudescence  of  foreign  activity,  and  imme- 
diately the  divergence  between  the  imports  and  exports  becomes  more  and  more 
accentuated,  so  much  so  that  to-day  the  grievances  of  our  manufacturers  are 
only  too  well  founded. 

Our  industry  Just  maintains  the  export  trade,  while  the  foreigners  double 
and  triple  theirs.  However,  until  1895  the  peril  did  not  appear  imminent,  when 
suddenly  in  three  years  the  imports  rose  from  5,698,918  kilos  in  1896  to  the 
enormous  figure  of  12,000,000  in  1897,  and  to  19,345,945  In  1899. 

The  suddenness  of  this  growth  as  well  as  its  magnitude  are  somewhat 
astonishing.  It  is  true  that  the  frequently  prohibitive  customs  duties  recently 
adopted  by  competing  nations  favor  native  industries,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own;  the  new  methods  of  working  In  series  did  not  take  root  easily  in  our 
country,  where  workmen  sometimes,  not  properly  understanding  their  own  Inter- 
ests, received  them  with  distrust;  and  cheaper  labor  gives  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers great  advantages  over  us.  But  these  facts,  while  important,  are  not 
sufficient  to  completely  explain  the  enormous  increase  of  Importation.  Perhaps 
one  must  see  in  it  the  result  of  a  new  industry  developed  after  the  creation 
of  modem  machines  (mowers,  binders,  etc.),  and  giving  for  a  time,  to  the  profit 
of  the  neighboring  countries,  a  practical  monopoly,  whereas  French  industry, 
slower  to  see  the  new  Industry  under  a  new  aspect,  and  holding  on  to  the  old 
routine,  finds  itself  outdistanced. 

Since  then  the  imports  have  not  ceased  growing,  and  attained  in  1906  the 
enormous  figure  of  29,304,399  kilos,  against  5,741,072  of  exports.  Besides,  we 
must  not  overlook  our  exports  to  the  colonies,  which  since  1902  increased  an- 
nually about  1,800,000  to  2,000,000  kilos.  While  the  comparison  between 
imports  and  exports  does  not  always  offer  a  suffici^it  criterion  of  the  situation 
of  an  industry,  this  would  not  hold  true  in  this  case,  where  the  divergaice 
amounts  to  millions  of  kilos,  and  we  may  say  without  fear  of  error  that  the 
national  industry  is  in  some  way  stifled  by  foreign  Importations. 

However,  before  Increasing  the  duties  to  any  perceptible  extent,  we  must 
think  of  the  agricultural  industry  which  might  thereby  have  to  bear  additional 
burdens,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  inflict.  Without  affirming  that  certain 
machines  have  not  their  equivalent  in  France,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there 
are  some  which  are  not  manufactured  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  meet  the 
national  consumption  (binders,  for  instance).  Our  agriculturalists,  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  countries,  would  bear  the  Increased  taxation  until 
such  time  as  our  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to  supply  this  particular 
demand.  Your  commission,  therefore,  by  slightly  lowering  the  present  duties 
on  machines  weighing  more  than  400  kilos,  tried  to  avoid  such  a  contingency. 
Mowers,  binders,  etc.,  generally  weighing  more  than  400  kilos,  will  not  be 
aflM:ed  by  the  slight  increase  which  we  propose  to  place  on  small  and  medium 
machines.    ♦    ♦    ♦  rr^r^n]p> 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  more  tlian  one-lialf  of  the  imports  comes  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  the  general  tariff  of  1802— that  is,  15 
francs  per  100  kilos.  It  seems  that  this  importation  should  not  be  impeded  by 
raising  the  duties.  It  exists  on  account  of  a  lack  of  production  in  France, 
which  the  legislator  should  remedy  as  f^r  as  he  is  able,  but  it  lies  especially 
with  the  interested  parties  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  placing  their  manufacture  in 
a  position  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  consumer. 

In  consideration  of  these  obseryations,  we  beg  to  propose  the  following  word- 
ing for  tariff  No.  522 : 


Num- 
ber. 


622 


Articles. 


Machines  for  agriculture  (motor  not  included)  weighing- 
More  than  400  kilos per  100  kilos. 

More  than  100  to  400  kilos do.... 

Less  than  100  kilos 


General 
tariff. 


Franca. 
a  16. 00 
O20.00 


Minimum 

tariff 

duties. 


Francs. 
*  8.00 
MO.  00 


aSO.OO  I  M5.00 


<*  Present  rate  15  francs.  *  Present  rate  9  francs. 

Note, — A  review  of  the  new  tariff  bill  now  pending  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  to  which  appli- 
cations should  be  made  for  copies. 


MEXICO. 

NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  MACHINERY. 

Consul  William  W.  Canada  reports  from  Veracruz,  under  date  of 
January  16,  that  by  decree  of  December  11,  1908,  the  Mexican  tariff 
laws  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  machinery  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  plant  have  been  changed,  so  that  such  machinery 
may  be  imported  in  one  or  several  shipments  or  lots,  provided  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  are  complied  with.    The  consul  continues: 

In  all  cases  when  such  machinery  is  to  be  imported  in  several  ship- 
ments the  "  Direccion  General  de  Aduanas  *'  must  be  notified  of  such 
intention  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expected  arrival  of  the  sev- 
eral pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  plant. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  present  plans  and  a  general  description 
of  the  plant,  indicating  the  locality  where  the  machinery  is  to  be 
erected  and  through  what  custom-house  entry  is  intended  to  be  made. 
If  the  machinery  is  to  be  shipped  in  parts  or  lots  and  entry  is  to  be 
made  at  several  custom-houses,  plans  must  be  submitted  for  each  lot, 
indicating  the  parts  of  the  entire  machinery  to  arrive  at  each  par- 
ticular port. 

When  these  requirements  have  been  complied  with  the  "  Direccion 
Greneral  de  Aduanas ''  will  issue  the  necessary  instructions,  provided 
the  treasury  department  will  authorize  the  importation.  The  entire 
plant  must  be  imported  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  first  lot,  and  the  plant  must  be  constructed  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  importation  of  the  last  lot. 

DUTIES  ON   ARTICLES   COMPOSED  OF  DIFFERENT   MATERIALS. 

In  the  following  report  from  Saltillo  Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter 
shows  the  costly  results  arising  from  the  lack  of  study  of  the  Mexican 
tariff  by  American  exporters: 

One  of  the  general  rules  for  the  application  of  the  Mexican  tariff 
is  not  well  understood  by  many  exporters  to  this  countrv,^with  the 
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result  that  the  consignees  often  must  pay  greater  sums  in  duties 
than  they  should.  Rule  V  of  these  general  rules  may  be  translated 
as  follows: 

When  a  manufactured  article  composed  of  different  materials  quoted  In  the 
tariff,  or  the  vocabulary  of  same,  comes  dismounted,  and  each  material  is 
declared  sei)arately,  even  when  all  may  be  found  In  the  same  package,  if  the 
weight  of  each  one  of  said  materials  can  be  ascertained,  the  duties  will  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  rate  which  applies  to  each  one. 

Mexican  tariff  duties  are  nearly  all  specific,  and  the  articles  are 
weighed  to  determine  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid 'in  the  majority 
of  cases.  A  small  amount  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum  will  cause  the 
heaw  duties  for  those  precious  metals  to  l)e  imposed  upon  the  entire 
weiglit  of  any  article  of  which  they  may  form  a  very  snuill  part. 
An  ornament  of  mother-of-pearl,  brass,  or  leather  attached  to  furni- 
ture will  cause  same  to  be  classified  imder  a  paragi'aph  which  calls 
for  increased  duty.  If  the  articles  are  dismounted  and  declared 
separately,  the  above-quoted  rule  will  enable  the  importer  to  avoid 
heavy  duties. 

A  dentist  of  this  city  recently  imported  a  dental  chair  from  the 
United  States.  He  understood  that  all  leather  cushions  were  re- 
movable. WTien  the  chair  arrived  at  the  frontier  all  leather  parts 
were  removable  and  could  be  declared  separately  except  a  few  square 
inches  on  a  child's  seat.  For  this  exception  the  duties  on  the  chair 
amounted  to  $70  XTnited  States  currency,  while  if  the  manufacturers 
had  not  overlooked  this  part  the  duties  would  have  been  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  mentioned. 


PORTUGAL. 

ADMISdION  OF  ADDITIONAL  IMPORTATION  OF  WHEAT. 

Charge  d'Affaires  George  Lorillard  transmits  from  Lisbon  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  a  Portuguese  decree  of  December  31,  1908, 
authorizing  an  additional  importation,  in  conformity  with  articles  31 
and  40  of  the  regulations,  of  50,000,000  kilograms  (1,837,167  bushels) 
of  wheat,  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  7  reis  per  kilo  (20.6  cents  per 
bushel).  With  the  authorization  published  in  the  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  of  November  16,  1908,  this  makes  the  total 
importation  of  wheat  so  far  authorized  during  the  present  season 
100,000,000  kilograms,  or  over  three  and  two-thirds  of  a  million 
bushels.    The  following  is  part  of  the  text  of  the  decree : 

Article  1.  The  Importation  of  50,000,000  kUograms  of  foreign  wheat  is  hereby 
authorized  for  the  malting  of  bread,  for  the  manufacture  of  pastes,  and  for  that 
of  crackers  and  biscuits,  from  January  16  to  July  31,  1909. 

1.  Of  the  amount  of  wheat  mentioned  in  this  article  2,000,000  kilograms  shall 
be  for  the  manufacture  of  pastes  and  500,000  kilograms  for  the  manufacture  of 
crackers  and  biscuits. 

2.  The  pro  rata  of  imported  wheat  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  table 
annexed  to  the  decree  of  November  12  of  the  current  year. 

3.  Importation  will  only  be  allowed  to  the  manufacturers  who,  according  to 
law,  have  acquired  their  respective  quotas  of  national  wheat  in  all  the  pro 
ratas  of  the  current  harvest  year. 

Abt.  2.  The  duty  for  the  wheat  imported  under  the  terms  of  this  decree  Is 
fixed  at  7  reis  per  kilogram. 
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RUSSIA. 
ABOLITION   OF  FREE  PORT  OF  VLADIVOSTOK. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
ceived March  9,  states  that  the  law  closing  Vladivostok  as  a  free  port 
will  take  effect  March  14;  Under  this  law  it  will  no  longer  be  possi- 
ble to  impoiii  free  of  duty  all  foreign  merchandise  into  that  port  and 
the  vast  territory  tributary  to  the  Amur  River,  the  Russian  tariff 
being  made  applicable  to  that  entire  section.  A.  large  list  of  goods  is 
still  retained,  however,  on  the  free  list,  and  incluaes  a  great  variety 
of  articles  in  which  the  United  States  has  an  important  export  trade. 
According  to  the  Nachrichten  fiir  Handel  und  Industrie  of  r  ebruary  6, 
the  following  are  among  the  articles  retained  on  the  free  list: 

Cereals,  rice,  vegetables,  fruits,  condensed  milk,  salt;  salted,  smoked 
and  dried  meats,  and  sausages  (importation  of  canned  pork  meats  is 
prohibited);  butter,  live  animals,  fertilizers;  horns  and  noofs;  animal 
fats;  olein,  oleic  acid,  paraffin,  transmission  belts  of  leather  and  hemp, 
cork,  manufactures  or  wood,  plants,  basket-makers'  wares,  building 
materials,  except  cement;  grinding  stones  and  substances;  roofing 
tiles,  terra-cotta  wares  for  building  purposes,  sheet  glass  of  certain 
kinds,  coal  and  coke,  carbolic  acid,  rosin,  pitch,  tar  and  asphalt; 
chemicals,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  phosphorus,  glycerin,  tanning 
materials,  dyeing  substances,  white  lead,  zinc  white,  red  lead;  iron 
and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof;  copper,  aluminum,  nickel,  cobalt, 
bismuth,  tin,  lead  and  zinc,  in  pigs,  bars,  billets,  and  sheets;  copper- 
wire  netting,  needles,  shears  for  shearing  sheep,  scythes,  sickles, 
shovels,  spades,  forks,  rakes,  hoes,  picks,  and  mattocks;  hand  tools, 
machinery,  weighing  scales,  tramway  cars,  ships,  rags  and  paper  pulp, 
books,  pictures  and  maps,  and  hemp  hose  for  fire  engines. 


URUGUAY. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  USE  OP  LEAD  IN  CANS  CONTAINING  FOOD. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  December  31,  1908,  con- 
tains a  cable  report  from  the  British  minister  to  Uruguay,  to  the 
effect  that  after  Januaiy  1,  1909,  the  importation  into  Uruguay  of 
preserves  in  tin  cans,  wnich  are  closed  with  solder  containing  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  lead,  is  prohibited.  The  minister  adds  that  as  a 
result  of  his  representations  the  Uruguayan  Government  has  con- 
sented to  exempt  from  this  regulation  all  British  canned  goods  which 
have  been  shipped  to  Uruguay  before  December  31,  1908. 


VENEZUELA. 
REVOCATION  OF  DECREE  AFFECTING  DUTY  ON  FATS  FOR  SOAP  MAKING. 

Mr.  John  Brewer,  in  charge  of  the  archives  at  Caracas,  transmits 
a  copy  of  a  Venezuelan  decree,  dated  January  5,  revoking  the  decree 
of  October  1, 1908  (published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports, 
December  8,  1908),  by  which  the  duty  on  raw  tallow  and  other  fats 
for  soap  making  was  reduced  from  14.475  to  1.93  cents  per  kilo,  and 
the  duty  on  prepared  tallow  for  stearin  candles,  stearic  and  oleic  acids, 
stearin,  pure  or  mixed  with  paraffin,  was  raised  from  4.825  to  14.475 
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cents  per  kilo.    The  present  decree  restores  the  duties  in  force  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  decree  of  October  1, 1908. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

Under  date  of  January  23,  1909,  Mr.  John  Brewer,  in  charge  of 
the  archives  at  Caracas,  transmits  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  Vene- 
zuelan decree  dated  January  11,  placing  wheat  in  the  grain,  wheat 
flour,  cracked  wheat  or  semola  in  the  third  class  of  the  tariff,  subject 
to  a  duty  of  4.825  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds). 

REVOCATION    OF  DECREE   CHANGING   CLASSIFICATION    OF   TEXTILES. 

Consul  James  W.  Johnson  reports  from  Puerto  Cabello,  under  date 
of  January  4,  that  the  decree  of  November  17,  chan^g  the  classifica- 
tion of  textiles  in  the  Venezuelan  tariff,  published  m  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports  of  January  29,  is  abrogated  by  the  decree  of  De- 
cember 28.  The  transfer  of  matches  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  class 
of  the  tariff,  with  a  change  in  the  duty  from  24.1  to  48.2  cents  per 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  is  to  remain  in  effect. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


TRADE  IN  REFRIGERATORS. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

AMERICAN   MAKES  NOT  IN  USB  IN  REIGHENBERG. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  use  of  refrigerators  in 
the  Reichenberg  consular  district  and  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
for  the  introduction  of  those  of  American  construction,  is  supplied 
by  Consul  Charles  B.  Harris: 

In  this  consular  district  ice  boxes  and  coolers  are  generally  used 
in  meat  markets,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  private  houses,  ana,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  manufactured  by  local  tinsmiths,  who  monopolize  the 
trade  almost  entirely  by  reason  of  their  low  price.  Although  there 
is  now  and  then  imported  a  box  from  Germany,  there  are  no  Ameri- 
can refrigerators  in  use  in  this  district,  as  far  as  ascertainable. 

Reichenberg  is  a  manufacturing  city  of  about  60^000  people,  in- 
cluding adjoining  villaffes.  It  has  no  large  importmg  houses,  nor 
are  there  any  wholesak  or  lar^  retail  establishments  other  than 
those  of  the  wares  manufactured  nere.  The  district  is  constantly  and 
thoroughly  canvassed  for  all  lines  of  goods  by  representatives  of 
houses  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin^  and  Hamburg,  such 
representatives  speaking  German  and  Bohemian,  and  through  them 
such  goods  would  be  much  more  likely  to  receive  consideration  from 
the  local  dealer.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  establish 
agencies  for  this  territory  in  some  of  the  cities  named.  As  Reichen- 
berg has  many  well-to-do  people  who  always  desire  the  best  and 
most  fashionable  goods,  it  is  suggested  that,  as  an  experiment, 
American  manufacturers  correspond  with  and  send  catalogues  in 
German  to  the  dealers  whose  names  and  addresses  are  forwarded. 

The  retail  price  of  ice  in  Reichenberg  is  8  cents  per  50  pounds. 
[Names  and  addresses  of  dealers,  transmitted  by  Consul  Harris,  are 
on*file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


ITALY. 

USE  OF  REFRIGERATOBS  IN     GENOA. 

Consul-General  James  A.  Smith  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  refrigerators  in  G^noa  and  the  reason  why  American 
manufacturers  have  failed  to  secure  their  full  share  of  the  trade: 

Refrigerators  are  extensively  used  in  this  section  by  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  by  the  better  class  of  private  families,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  demand  will  increase.  At  present  the  far  lar^r  part 
sold  here  are  of  domestic  make^  there  being  a  number  of  weU-known 
manufacturers  in  Milan.    Refrigerators  of  German  make  are  on  the 
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marked  and  also  those  of  American  origin,  the  latter  being  bought 
by  dealers  here  from  Hamburg  houses.  American  refrigerators  are 
highly  appreciated,  because  of  their  elegant  and  practical  construc- 
tion, out  there  are  good  reasons  why  there  has  been  and  still  is  a 
limited  demand  for  them.  These  reasons  are  based  primarily  upon 
the  excessive  cost  here,  and  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturer 
has  apparently  taken  no  steps  to  familiarize  himself  with  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  largely  reduce  the  cost.  A  well- 
known  dealer  here  informs  me  that  the  price  of  American  refrigjera- 
tors  at  place  of  origin  is  sufficiently  low,  and  the  added  freight 
charges  are  not  a  serious  drawback  to  the  more  extensive  intro- 
duction of  the  American-made  article. 

TARIFF  INTERPRETATION. 

The  question  of  excessive  cost  here  therefore  resolves  itself  into 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  classified  by  the  Italian  customs.  This 
office  has  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  this  classification  is 
determined,  and  the  information  obtained,  which  seems  to  be  of  con- 
siderable practical  value,  is  here  submitted  for  consideration. 

Refrigerators  under  the  Italian  tariff  are  classed  as  furniture,  and 
furniture  is  classed  at  the  following  rates,  per  quintal  (220.46 
pounds) :  Made  of  cabinet  wood,  $9.65 ;  ordinary  wood,  veneered, 
inlaid,  or  carved,  $9.66 ;  others  of  ordinary  wood,  $2.51 ;  upholstered 
furniture  made  of  ordinary  wood,  $7.72;  upholstered  furniture  made 
of  cabinet  wood,  and  upholstered  furniture,  veneered,  inlaid,  or 
carved,  $9.65. 

The  rate  of  $2.51  per  quintal  is  based  on  the  gross  weight,  includ- 
ing packing;  that  of  $7.72  on  the  gross  weight,  less  the  legal  tare  of 
8  per  cent ;  that  of  $9.65  on  the  net  weight. 

To  enjoy  the  minimum  rate  of  $2.51  it  is  necessary  that  the  furni- 
ture be  made  entirely  of  ordinary  wood,  the  use  of  any  cabinet,  wood, 
even  in  the  minutest  quantity,  rendering  it  subject  to  the  higher  rate ; 
it  must  not  be  gilded,  silver  plated,  or  lacquered  in  any  part,  includ- 
ing the  metal  trimmings.  It  may  be  varnished,  but  must  not  be 
carved,  inlaid,  or  veneered  in  any  part  whatsoever.  The  metal  trim- 
mings must  be  plain,  with  no  ornamentation.  No  leather  or  textile 
of  any  description  can  enter  into  the  construction  in  any  part. 

By  treaty  with  Germany  and  Austria,  furniture  of  orainary  wood 
which  has  machine-turned  parts  or  is  ornamented  with  machine- 
pressed  work  or  machine-made  plain  moldings  enjoys  the  minimiun 
rate.  Similar  importations  from  the  United  States  would  profit  by 
these  provisions  under  the  favored-nation  clause  of  our  commercial 
treaties  with  Italy,  but  distinctions  made  at  the  custom-house  between 
machine  and  hand  work  might  possibly  result  in  the  higher  rate  being 
imposed  or  in  vexatious  delay  before  the  right  to  the  minimum  could 
be  established.  It  is  therefore  better  to  avoid  complications  of  this 
character,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  exporter  and  importer,  by  plain 
construction  in  every  part. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Under  the  heading  of  ordinary  wood  are  the  following:  Pine,  ma- 
ple, birch,  chestnut,  cedar,  oak,  cherry,  beech,  ash,  elm,  pitch  pine, 
willow,  sycamore,  teak,  and  others.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  practi- 
cally all  the  refrigerators  I  have  seen  of  domestic  or  Gennap  make  are 
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built  of  pitch  pine  and  varnished.  The  list  of  cabinet  woods  is  a 
long  one  and  unnecessary  to  give  here. 

The  local  octroi,  or  municipal  duty,  on  furniture  is  as  follows:  Of 
ordinary  wood,  not  carved,  inlaid,  or  veneered,  and  without  orna- 
mentation of  any  kind,  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds),  $2.90;  all  other 
furniture,  $4.88. 

Only  by  conforming  to  the  f ore^ing  conditions  to  secure  the  mini- 
mum rate  can  American  manu&cturers  of  refrigerators  hope  to 
secure  a  fair  share  of  this  market 

Quotations  should  be  made  c.  i.  f .  Genoa.  Discounts,  if  any,  should 
be  clearly  stated,  as  well  as  terms  of  payment.  These  are  essentially 
important  points. 

Ice,  artificial,  sells  here  at  1  cent  per  2.2  pounds. 


SWITZERLAND. 

FBOBABLB  OPENING  FOR  AMERICAN  REFRIGERATORS  IN  BASLE. 

Consul  (jeorge  Qifford  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  use  of  ice 
boxes  and  coolers  in  Basle,  and  the  probable  opportunity  for  trade 
therein  in  American  refrigerators: 

Ice  boxes  and  coolers  are  generally  in  use  in  hotels  and  restaurants, 
but  up  to  this  time  they  are  infrequently  found  in  private  families, 
and  such  boxes  have  insufficient  space  for  the  ice.  The  retail  price 
of  ice,  delivered  in  the  boxes,  is  about  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  20 
cents  taken  at  the  factory. 

At  this  time,  when  industry  and  trade  are  sufferinff  severely  from 
the  depression,  which  the  people  here  think  originated  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  unable,  in  general,  to  give  American  manufacturers 
much  encouragement  about  the  prospects  of  selling  their  products 
here,  but  such  investigation  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  con- 
vinces me  that  there  may  be  a  chance  for  trade  in  American  refrigera- 
tors— certainly  for  anything  better  than  the  home-made  article — and 
to  that  end  I  send  the  addresses  of  wholesale  dealers  in  Basle  who 
would  be  the  proper  parties  to  handle  the  goods,  but  the  best  intro- 
ductory movement  would  be  to  address  an  engineer  and  ice  manu- 
facturer, whose  name  is  herewith  transmitted,  who  would  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  matter.  [Addresses  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.]  

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA 

AMERICAN  REFRIGERATORS  IN  LOURENgO   MARQUEZ. 

Consul  W.  Stanley  HoUis  furnishes  the  following  information 
concerning  refrigerators  in  Lourengo  Marquez,  the  port  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  through  which  a  large  percentage  of  goods  for  the 
Transvaal  passes: 

Refrigerators  or  ice  boxes  are  generally  used  here  by  the  well-to-do 
householders,  as  well  as  by  the  hotels  and  the  kiosks  and  restaurants. 
Very  few  are  used  in  groceries,  and  none  in  the  meat  market,  as  left- 
over meat  is  sent  every  day,  aiter  morning  market  hours,  to  the  cen- 
tral cold-storage  warehouse. 

The  refrigerators  that  are  in  use  here  are  almost  all  of  American 
make,  and  none  of  any  other  make  are  to  be  found  offered  for  sale. 
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Some  galvanized  insulated  water  coolers  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
here,  but  these  can  not  be  called  refrigerators. 

The  retail  price  of  ice  in  Lourengo  Marquez  runs  at  from  8^  to  4 
cents  per  pound. 

Two  of  the  leading  firms  in  Lourengo  Marquez  have  for  years  been 
handling  American  refrigerators.  [The  addresses  of  parties  in 
LoureuQO  Marquez  and  Beira  who  would  make  good  agents  for 
American  refrigerators,  ^ven  by  Consul  Hollis,  are  on  me  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]         

BRITISH  INDIA 

BEFRIGERATOBS  NOT  EXTENSIVELT  USED  IN  BURMA. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  use  of  food-preserving 
apparatus  and  coolers  in  Burma  is  furnished  by  Consul  E.  A.  Wake- 
field, of  Rangoon : 

The  extent  to  which  refrigerators  are  used  here  is  very  slight  when 
compared  with  American  standards.  Most  Americans.  Europeans, 
and  the  better  class  of  Asiatics  have  ice  boxes  or  coolers  of  some 
description,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  they  are  not  of  modem 
tvpe.  There  is  now  in  course  of  construction  a  refrigerating  plant  in 
this  city  which,  it  is  said,  is  the  first  one  in  this  section  of  Asia. 

There  are  no  meat  markets,  as  in  the  American  sense,  but  native 
booths  or  bazaars  at  which  meat,  fish,  and  fowl  are  sold.  Meat  must 
be  eaten  on  the  day  it  is  killed,  and  fowl  are  sold  alive  to  be  killed 
as  required.  Of  course  this  will  be  changed  OTadually  if  the  cold- 
storage  plant  is  a  success,  but  as  the  meat  and  fish  trade  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  are  very  slow  to  change  established 
methods,  this  will  require  time. 

There  are  a  few  small  American  metallic  ice  boxes  on  the  market 
here,  and  they  seem  to  be  .selling  quite  readily;  also  a  few  English 
refrigerators,  but  the  number  is  very  small  considering  the  popula- 
tion and  the  climate.  Local  ice  boxes,  or  meat  safes  as  they  are 
usually  called,  are  quite  moderate  in  price,  but  do  not  in  any  way 
compare  with  ordinary  American  refrigerators.  A  box,  made  of  teak 
wood,  lined  with  zinc,  with  diarcoal  filling,  size  2  feet  deep,  3  feet 
wide,  and  4  feet  high,  costs  about  $12  or  $15.  These  are  especially 
used  by  hotels  and  groceries. 

Ice  IS  retailed  here  in  small  quantities  at  1  cent  to  li  cents  per 
pound.  Hotels  and  clubs  get  a  lower  rate,  say  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent.    Machine-made  ice  is  the  only  kind  obtainable  here. 

The  effect  of  this  climate  on  most  all  wooden  furniture  should  be 
l)ome  in  mind.  There  is  so  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  com- 
bined with  excessive  heat,  that  expansion  or  contraction  is  almost  con- 
tinuous, and  veneer  woods  simply  warp  all  out  of  shape  and  fall  to 
Eieces.  For  similar  reasons  a  highly  varnished  surface  is  undesira- 
le,  as  everything  coming  in  contact  with  it  sticks  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant manner.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Lower  Burma,  with  its 
annual  rainfall  of  from  100  to  240  inches,  combined  with  tropical  heat. 

In  the  list  of  names  forwarded  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, some  may  be  willing  to  handle  refrigerators.  Many  of 
these  are  simply  import  and  export  agents,  dealing  in  anything 
which,  to  them,  may  seem  profitable.  They  all  have  established  con- 
nections all  over  Burma.  From  this  list  a  representativMnay  be  se- 
cured to  cover  the  whole  of  Burma,  gtzed  byLjOOglC 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  CHINA. 

GBAPHOPHONES  THE  MOST  POPULAR  INSTRUMENTS   WITH  THE  CHINESE.    \ 

In  compliance  with  instructions,  Deputy  Consul-General  Clarence 
E.  Grauss,  of  Shanghai,  prepared  the  following  report  covering  the 
trade  in  musical  instruments  in  China : 

The  value  of  the  musical  instruments  imported  into  China  in  1907, 
as  classified  in  the  customs  returns,  were  as  follows,  in  United  States 
currency,  which  is  used  throughout  this  report:  Ranos,  piano 
players,  organs,  string  ^oods,  horns,  etc.,  $118,764 ;  automatic  instru- 
ments, $19,272;  graphopnones  and  accessories,  ^,059;  total,  $227,095; 
a  decrease  of  nearly  $8,000  from  the  imports  in  1906,  but  more  than 
double  those  of  1905  and  1904. 

Li  regard  to  the  first  dass  (pianos,  etc),  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  have  imtil  lately  controlled  the  trade, 
but  Japan  is  now  an  ener^tic  comi)etitor. 

The  demand  for  pianos  m  China  is  not  from  the  Chinese,  but  from 
foreigners.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  40,000  foreigners  in 
this  coimtry.  The  field  is  not,  therefore,  lar^e.  Most  foreigners  in 
China  (except  the  missionaries)  are  here  under  contract  for  a  short 
term  of  years  only.  In  purchasing  pianos  they  do  not  feel  justified 
in  paying  the  increased  "foreign  prices ''  for  the  higher  grade  instru- 
ments and  then,  after  a  few  years  of  use,  either  shipping  them  home 
at  the  additional  freight  cost  and  the  risk  of  damage  or  disposing  of 
them  for  practically  nothing  at  auction  or  to  an  occasional  second- 
hand purcnaser.  As  a  consequence,  the  sales  are  confined  largely  to 
moderate-priced  instruments.  There  are  in  this  market  both  foreign 
and  China  made  pianos. 

INSTRUMENTS  THAT  CONTROL  THE  MARKET. 

The  German  and  British  manufacturers  supply  the  majority  of  the 
pianos  imported.  A  few  American  pianos  are  also  brought  in,  but  the 
number  is  not  large.  The  American  manufacturers  are  unable  to 
place  properly  constructed  instruments  on  the  China  market  at 
prices  which  will  allow  of  competition  with  the  British  and  Gterman 
makes.  Most  of  the  American  pianos  imported  are  of  the  higher 
^de.  There  are  several  instruments  on  the  market  known  as  Amer- 
ican pianos  which  are  in  fact  "  American ''  only  in  that  they  bear 
the  names  of  American  builders.  One  instrument  is  contructed  en- 
tirely in  an  American  company's  German  factories;  another  is  also 
constructed  in  Grermany,  but  parts  are  supplied  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  instruments  are  sold  by  a  firm  in 
the  United  States. 

Experience  has  shown  that  unless  most  carefully  and  substantially 
constructed  foreign  pianos  will  not  render  satisfactory  service  in 
this  climate.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  lower-priced  instruments. 
The  excessive  dampness  which  exists  at  many  of  the  ports  through- 
out most  of  the  year  badly  affects  pianos,  and  unless  they  are  sub- 
stantially built  they  are  always  demanding  expensive  repairs.  The 
instruments  may  warp,  the  actions  be  affected.  There  are  a  hundred 
and  one  different  faults  which  are  found.  The  only  general  criti- 
cisms of  American  pianos  which  are  made  by  expert  builders  in  this 
country  are,  first,  that  they  are  built  on  massive  lines  and  are  too 
heavy  to  stand  the  great  amount  of  moving  about  to  which  pianos 
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in  this  country  are  subjected,  and,  second,  the  prices  are  too  high  to 
allow  of  competition  with  British  and  German  makes. 

While  there  is  a  market  for  a  limited  number  of  imported  pianos 
in  China,  it  is  not  a  large  one,  and  the  British  and  German  builders 
seem  to  hold  the  trade,  together  with  the  foreign-built  American 
instruments  imported.  There  are  occasional  smaU  orders  for  high- 
ffrade  American  pianos,  which  will  probably  continue,  but  it  is  certain 
tnat  so  long  as  the  retail  prices  of  British  and  German  pianos  in 
Shanghai  are  from  10  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  American  prices 
there  is  no  opportunity  here  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

CHINA-MADB  PIANOS. 

The  high  prices  demanded  for  the  foreign  makes,  even  for  the 
cottage  and  yacht  styles,  the  difficulty  in  securing  properly  con- 
structed instruments,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  reliable  manufacturers  to  build  moderate-priced  pianos  spe- 
cially for  this  market,  resulted  some  years  a^o  in  the  establishment 
of  two  piano  factories  in  China — one  at  Hongkong  and  one  at  Shang- 
hai. The  factory  at  Hongkong  is  not  in  active  operation  and  is  now 
used  chiefly  for  repair  work.  The  factory  at  Shanghai  has  been 
established  for  thirteen  years  and  is  conducted  by  a  British  firm. 
Three  British  expert  piano  builders,  with  a  force  of  from  60  to  60 
Chinese  workmen  and  apprentices,  constitute  the  force. 

The  China-made  pianos  are  not  constructed  to  compete  with  the 
high-grade  foreign  instruments  in  this  market.  The  idea  in  establish- 
ing the  factory  at  Shanghai  was  to  place  on  the  market  a  moderate- 
priced  piano  which  would  stand  the  climate  and  could  be  shipped 
about  without  great  risk  of  damage.  A  great  many  experiments  had 
been  made  with  imported  pianos  of  moderate  prices,  but  it  was  found 
that  satisfactory  instruments  could  not  always  be  obtained,  and  it  was 
determined  to  manufacture  honestly  built  pianos  to  meet  this  special 
trade.  ''       ■  ^ 

The  China-made  pianos  are  being  built  of  teak,  oak,  and  imported 
woods.  The  metal  irames  are  being  imported,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  metal  parts  and  the  wires.  Ine  actions  are  manufactured  here 
and  the  instruments  assembled  in  the  workshops  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  expert  builders.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the 
metal  frames  cast  here,  but  it  was  found  too  expensive. 

The  candelabra,  now  seldom  seen  on  American  pianos,  is  placed  on 
almost  all  of  the  instruments.  It  is  noticed  also  on  most  of  the  British 
and  Continental  makes^  in  this  market. 

The  prices  of  the  China-made  pianos  are  from  about  $150  to  $300, 
while  the  prices  of  foreign  pianos  nm  from  $150,  the  lowest,  up  to 
$1,000,  the  highest;  average  prices,  $325  to  $560. 

JAPANESE  EFFORTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Japanese  to 
introduce  their  pianos  in  this  market.  Several  well-equipped  fac- 
tories have  been  established  in  Japan  whose  head  builders  are  Japan- 
ese trained  in  British  and  American  establishments.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  out  handsome  pianos,  which  they  are  offering  to  the 
dealers  at  about  one-half  the  catalogue  price  of  American  pianos. 
They  are  gradually  overcoming  the  faults  which  are  being  found  with 
their  instruments,  and  are  making  some  headway,  though  small,  in 
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this  market.  As  the  demand  for  pianos  is  not  large,  they  can  not,  of 
course,  expect  to  secure  a  large  trade.  The  foreign  dealers,  while  not 
refusing  to  put  Japanese  pianos  on  exhibit,  decline  to  place  any  num- 
ber in  stock,  and  the  Japanese  are  compelled  to  turn  to  general 
importers  of  their  own  nationality  to  push  the  trade. 

PIANO  PLAYEBS  AND  COMBINATION  PLAYER  PIANOS. 

The  market  for  piano  players  and  for  combination  player  pianos 
is  not  large,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  demanded  for  instruments 
imported  from  abroad.  The  American  manufacturers  have  filled 
oroers  in  these  lines,  and  are  perhai)s  the  only  importers. 

The  English  factory  at  Shanghai  is  manufacturing  a  player  piano 
at  a  moderate  price^  which  is  supplying  a  small  demand.  The  con- 
struction of  these  pianos  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  placing  a 
cheaper  instrument  on  the  market  than  could  be  imported,  and  suso 
of  interesting  the  Chinese  in  them.  Difficulty  was  nrst  experienced 
in  getting  <meap  but  satisfactory  actions;  they  finally  succeeded, 
however,  and  are  now  turning  out  a  very  meritorious  instrument 

It  was  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  create  quite  a  demand  for 
the  pianos  among  the  Chinese  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  special  rolls 
of  CSiinese  music  were  cut,  but  the  experiment  proved  unsuccessful 
and  the  trade  is  now  confined  entirely  to  the  foreigners. 

*    AMERICAN  VERSUS  JAPANESE  ORGANS. 

The  item  of  "  baby  organs  "  enters  largjely  into  the  trade  in  musical 
instruments  in  China.  With  the  exception  of  the  talking  machine, 
this  is  practically  the  only  foreign  instrument  which  is  being  supplied 
in  any  numbers  to  the  Chinese.  Among  those  who  have  been  reached 
by  the  missionaries  and  Christian  educators  in  the  Chinese  schools, 
where  the  missionary-educated  Chinese  are  now  being  employed  as 
teachers,  and  among  the  missionaries  themselves,  there  is  a*  large 
trad'  in  *'  baby  organs."  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  larger 
organs  and  for  large-size  folding  baby  organs  from  the  missionary 
stations. 

The  French  were  the  pioneers  in  the  or^n  trade  in  China,  but  with 
the  improvement  of  organ-building  machinery  the  United  States  soon 
became  the  leading  importers,  first  supplanting  the  French  and  then 
defying  competition  by  British  and  uerman  makes.  The  American 
organs  were  strongly  built,  neatly  made,  of  good  tone,  and  sold  at 
moderate  prices. 

But  the  American  trade  in  organs  has  suffered  greatly  of  late  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Japanese  "baby  organs"  at  almost 
half  the  price  of  the  American  instruments.  The  first  Japanese 
organs  imported  were  crude,  but  in  spite  of  tiiis  their  low  cost  proved 
a  stronjg  argument  in  their  favor  with  the  Chinese  purchaser.  The 
musical  go(^  dealers,  who  were  enioying  a  good  trade  in  American 
organs,  soon  found  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  Japanese 
instruments.  With  time  the  Japanese  were  able  to  improve  their 
organs,  and  commenced  their  introduction  into  this  field  with  energy. 
The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  their  instruments  was  the  low 

P"^^  TRADE  LOST  TO  JAPAN. 

It  was  proposed  to  the  American  manufacturers  that  thej  manu- 
facture the  parts  for  the  baby  organs  in  the  United  States  and  send 
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them  to  China,  to  be  set  up  in  the  piano  and  organ  factories  here. 
This  was  done  and  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  American 
organ  was  made.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  installed  in  their 
factories  the  most  improved  organ-building  machinery  to  be  had  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  now  sending  their  organs  into  this 
market  in  large  numbers.  Their  instruments,  while  of  as  good  ap- 
pearance as  the  American  organs,  are  generally  not  so  well  set  up  and 
are  made  of  less  seasoned  wood,  but  mey  only  ask  half  the  price  of 
American  or^ns  for  their  instruments. 

The  difficmty  in  tuning  an  or^n  is  not  as  great  as  in  tuning  a 
piano,  so  that  tne  Japanese  have  n)imd  little  trouble  in  this  direction. 
The  tuning  is  done  by  Japanese  girls. 

It  is  said  that  the  foreign  importers  have  practically  given  up 
bringing  in  American  organs,  either  set  up  or  in  parts,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  article.  There  seems  no 
prospect  of  reviving  the  American  trade  or  even  of  continuing  the 
small  China-made  organ  trade  in  face  of  the  Japanese  importations. 
It  is  certain  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  cut  his  prices 
50  per  cent  to  allow  of  competition  with  the  Japanese. 

STRING    AND    AUTOMATIC    INSTRUMENTS    AND    HORNS. 

The  trade  in  these  lines  is  small  and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  foreigners.  There  are  a  number  of  American  instruments  on  the 
market.  There  was  at  one  time  a  small  demand  from  the  foreign- 
educated  Chinese  for  violins,  which  were  supplied  from  Germany.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  Japanese  could  offer  an  article  at 
just  one-third  the  cost  of  the  German  mstruments 

In  the  same  way  the  Japanese  have  practically  gained  control  of 
the  trade  in  instruments  for  the  school  bands.  In  a  number  of 
foreign  missionary  and  also  government  schools  the  Chinese  have 
established  school  oands  in  connection  with  their  drill  corps.  British 
horns  were  formerly  imported  for  this  purpose,  but  the  Japanese  are 
now  supplying  this  demand  almost  exclusively.  Their  instruments 
are  much  cheaper. 

In  connection  with  the  importation  of  pianos,  piano  players,  organs, 
string  instruments,  horns,  etc,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  trade 
has  Seen  distributed  between  the  ports.  The  figures  for  1007  are: 
Tientsin,  $49,254:  Shanghai,  $36,528:  Hankow,  $9,056;  Canton. 
$5,979;  Chef 00,  $4,247;  Newchwang,  $3,436;  Foochow,  $2,603;  all 
other  ports,  $2,661. 

The  importation  of  automatic  musical  instruments  represents  mu- 
sical boxes  exclusively,  according  to  reliable  information.  The  trade 
has  increased  from  $3,450  in  1904  to  $19,272  in  1907.  Of  the  total 
imports,  more  than  one-half  ($10,069)  came  from  Japan ;  the  remain- 
der from  Belgium,  Hongkong,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 

Almost  the  entire  Japanese  import  entered  through  the  port  of 
Dalny.  It  is  probable  that  they  find  a  Japanese  market  in  Man- 
churia. There  are  on  the  Shanghai  market  several  makes  of  music 
boxes  imported  for  the  foreign  trade.  The  American  share  in  this 
trade  is  insignificant— $150  in  1907. 

GRAPHOPHONES  AND  ACX:XSSORIES. 

When  the  American  talking-machine  manufacturers  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  markets  in  foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  the 
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China  field  was  by  no  means  overlooked,  for  of  the  total  imports 
American  manufacturers  control  80  per  cent 

The  imports  of  graphophones  and  accessories  into  C!hina  during 
the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were  $50,295,  $64,622,  $94,460, 
and  $94,059,  respectively. 

The  imports  credited  to  the  United  States  in  1907  amounted  to 
$32,080,  wnile  the  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $38,930  by 
the  Chinese  customs.  These  figures,  however,  need  explanation. 
There  are  no  Canadian  talking  machines  on  this  market.  The  value 
of  the  importation  credited  to  Canada  should  be  added  to  the  Amer- 
ican total,  the  shipments  of  American  machines  and  accessories  having 
been  made  over  the  steamship  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  from  the  Canadian  port  of  Vancouver,  and  thus  credited  to 
the  Dominion. 

In  competition  with  American  machines  there'  is  a  German  ma- 
chine^ ana  also  one  introduced  by  a  French  company.  The  German 
machines  have  been  in  this  market  for  some  time;  the  French  ma- 
chines are  later  arrivals.  These  machines  do  not'seem  to  be  meeting 
with  great  success. 

The  talking  machine  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  popular  instru- 
ment with  the  Chinese,  who  purchase  by  far  the  greater  percentage 
of  the  imports.  It  is  said  that  the  business  done  with  the  foreigners 
in  China  does  not  amount  to  more  than  perhaps  $2,000  a  month.  It 
is  for  the  Chinese  trade  that  the  companies  are  in  this  market,  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  a  business  which  may  eventually  develop 
into  much  larger  proportions.  The  percentage  of  the  increase  for 
1907  over  previous  years  is  very  encouraging. 

The  Chmese  do  not  purchase  the  higher-priced  instruments,  but 
demand  cheap  machines.  They  are  not  as  particular  as  the  foreigners, 
and  do  not  mind  the  scratching  so  long  as  the  machine  is  loud  enough. 
The  scratch  in  playing  is  also,  to  some  extent,  lost  in  the  Chinese 
music.  In  northern  Cnina  one  of  the  American  companies  supply 
what  are  known  as  straight-armed  machines,  while  in  southern  China 
the  taper  armed  are  supplied.    The  latter  give  less  scratch  in  playing. 

ATTENDING  TO  TRADE  ECCENTRICITIES. 

One  of  the  American  machine  companies  is  catering  carefully  to 
the  trade  in  China,  even  to  its  eccentricities.  An  energetic  and  expe- 
rienced representative  of  this  company  came  to  the  Orient  in  the 
summer  of  1907.  His  machines  had  already  been  placed  under  the 
agency  of  the  largest  musical  goods  house  in  Cliina,  who  had  done 
excellent  work  in  introducing  them  and  buildinff  up  an  American 
trade.  "With  the  assistance  of  this  firm  he  set  about  enlarging  the 
field.  There  are  now  agencies  in  almost  every  treaty  port  in  China. 
The  head  agency  at  Shanghai  has  eight  or  ten  Chinese  salesmen  con- 
tinually in  the  field,  and  every  detaU  of  the  trade  is  being  carefully 
watched.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  black  horn,  which  was 
suitable  for  the  home  trade,  did  not  appeal  to  the  Chinese  eye.  The 
company  has  now  placed  bright  rea  and  yellow  horns  on  their 
machines,  and  they  are  very  popular.  This  company  has  2,000 
Chinese  records  and  the  other  American  company  about  1,000.  There 
have  been  four  expert  record  makers  from  talking-machine  companies 
in  this  field  during  the  past  year — ^two  American,  one  French,  and  one 
German.    The  French  and  German  companies  have  about  1,000  rec- 
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ords.  There  is  at  present  an  expert  in  China  who  is  engaged  in  mak- 
ing another  1,000  records  for  one  of  the  American  companies. 

This  record  making  is  most  expensive  and  is  very  carefully  under- 
taken. The  most  famous  Chinese  bands  and  palace  singers  are  beinff 
enga^d  to  make  records.  They  are  being  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  to  the  three  record-making  centers — Peking,  Shanghai, 
and  Hongkong.  Here  the  apparatus  for  making  the  master  records 
is  set  up  and  the  recording  done  under  the  direction  of  the  expert. 
The  master  records,  however,  are  never  sent  home  for  duplication 
until  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  found 
that  certain  classes  of  records  must  be  made  especially  for  the  north- 
em,  the  central,  and  the  southern  trade.  A  record  popular  in  the 
north  seldom  finds  a  sale  in  the  south,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Chinese  do  not  care  for  foreign  records,  except  for  laushing 
songs  and  selections,  with  the  bugle  and  snare  drum.  The  talking- 
machine  trade  is  not  one  which  will  be  quickly  swelled  into  great 
proportions,  but  the  active  and  energetic  work  which  is  being  done 
)y  the  American  companies  in  this  line  is  producing  most  satisfectory 
results  and  is  certain  to  make  an  increased  demand. 

The  reports  of  graphophones  and  accessories,  by  ports,  were  as 
follows  in  1907:  Tientsm,  $27,590;  Shanghai,  $43,551;  Hankow, 
$6,352;  Canton,  $i,085;  Newchwang,  $2,116;  IGaochow,  $1,781;  Foo- 
chow,  $999 ;  other  ports,  $7,585. 

CHINESE  MUSIC. 
INVENTION  AND  CHARACTER  THEREOF,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  ETC. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  report  on  the  foreign  trade  in 
musical  instruments  in  China,  Deputy  Consul-General  Gauss  pre- 
pared the  following  paper  on  Chinese  music : 

The  Chinese  claim  for  their  music  the  greatest  antiquity.  Accord- 
ing to  their  annals,  music  was  invented  by  the  Emperor  Fuhsi  some 
three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, music  was  not  regulated  by  any  laws,  nor  were  the  instruments 
of  a  complicated  kind.  But  imder  the  Emperor  Huangti,  2,700  B.  C., 
the  art  of  music  made  important  progress,  a  certain  note  was  chosen 
as  keynote,  the  sounds  were  fixed  and  received  names,  comparisons 
were  drawn  between  the  notes  and  the  celestial  bodies  of  the  universe 
and  music  became  a  necessity  in  the  state,  a  key  to  ^ood  government. 
After  Huangti  his  successors  took  pride  in  practicing  music  and 
composing  hymns,  and  the  post  of  music  master  was  considered  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  Empire. 

Confucius  spoke  of  music  in  the  highest  terms  of  sincere  admira- 
tion, and  recommended  it  as  the  best  medium  for  governing  and 
guiding  the  passions  of  men. 

Chinese  accounts  describe  ancient  music  as  beautifully  sweet  and 
harmonious,  but  they  give  no  idea  of  what  it  was  like.  Tsin-shih- 
Huangti,  246  B.  C,  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  books,  and  as 
music  books  and  instruments  were  included,  the  tradition  of  music 
was  lost.  Subsequent  emperors,  especially  Yuen  Tsung,  720  A.  D., 
and  Kangshi,  1721,  made  great  efforts  to  revive  music  and  bring  it 
back  to  its  old  splendor,  but  the  discussions  and  contradictory 
theories  of  various  writers  put  the  whole  system  into  confusion,  and 
caused  the  art  of  music  to  sink  to  the  lowest  rank. 
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CHARACTER  OF  MUSIC. 

Chinese  music  is  written,  like  the  language,  in  vertical  rows  of 
characters  from  right  to  left.  The  value  of  me  notes  or  their  length 
can  not  be  ascertained,  as  rests,  pauses,  eta,  are  seldom  indicated,  and 
there  is  no  division  into  bars.  The  Chinese  use  no  chromatic  scale, 
and  thejr  have  nothing  resembling  our  sharps,  flats,  etc, — that  is, 
sicns  which  in  a  piece  of  music  sharpen  or  flatten  certain  notes. 

The  best  Chinese  musician  can  only  conjecture  the  general  form  of 
a  written  piece  shown  to  him  for  the  first  time ;  to  be  able  to  decipher 
it  he  must  hear  it  played.  Therefore,  all  the  tunes  are  learned  by 
tradition,  and  are  contmually  modified  by  the  individual  taste  of  the 
performer,  so  that  after  a  lapse  of  time  the  tunes  become  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  originally,  and  scarcely  two  musicians  will 
be  found  to  play  exactly  the  same  notes  when  performing  the  same 
piece  of  music 

Chinese  music  is  divided  into  two  classes,  ritual  and  popular. 
Under  the  name  of  ritual  music  must  be  comprehended  all  music 
performed  at  court  or  at  religious  ceremonies.  Under  popular 
music  are  grouped  all  theatrical,  ballad,  profe^ional,  and  ordmary 
street  song  music.  Among  a  list  of  selections  of  Chinese  music  on  a 
programme  I  find  one  entitled  "  Ta-Pa-Pan  "  ("  The  Eight  Boards"), 
supposed  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Emperor  Kanghsi, 
together  with  the  following  entitled  selections,  "  Opening  the  Hand," 
"  The  Maid  of  the  Green  Willow,"  "  Mother  Understands  Me  Well," 
"Alone  at  Home,"  "Dame  Wang,"  "The  Abode  of  Love,"  "The 
Widow's  Lament,"  "  Painting  Fans,"  "  Breaking  the  Looking-glass," 
"  Making  Verses  with  a  Bird,"  "  The  Locust's  Fate,"  "  The  &al  of 
Longevity,"  "The  Ladder  of  Happiness,"  "The  Happy  Dream," 
"  The  Men  who  Fear  Their  Wives,"  "  The  Crockery-mender." 

CHINESE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

A  paper  entitled  "A  List  of  the  Musical  and  other  Sound-Produc- 
inff  Instruments  of  the  Chinese,"  by  A.  C.  Moule,  B.  A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  North  China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  their  journal  for  1908.  The 
author  groups  the  instruments  into  three  classes — sonorous  sub- 
stances, vibrating  membranes,  and  wind  instruments,  and  describes 
a  vast  collection  of  ancient  and  present  day  instruments,  including 
all  styles  of  drums,  tambourines,  hoop  drums,  hand  drums,  rattle 
drums,  war  drums,  etc.;  clappers,  rattles,  castanets,  gongs,  bells, 
flutes,  whistles,  bamboo  pipes,  pigeon  whistles,  whistling  tops,  reed 
instruments,  small  hand  organs,  free-reed  instruments,  fiddles, 
conches,  horns,  and  musical  toys,  many  of  them  ancient,  many  of  them 
sacred  to  the  use  of  the  imperial  family  or  religious  state  ceremonies. 
Some  of  them  the  present-day  Chinese  orchestral  equipment,  and  no 
small  number  merely  the  signals  by  which  certain  corporations  of 
Chinese  hawkers  announce  themselves. 

FOREIGN   MUSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHINESE. 

While  the  missionary  and  the  western  educator  have  been  busy 
spreading  Christianity  and  western  learning  amon^  the  Chinese, 
some  little  time  has  also  been  given  to  the  introduction  of  western 
music.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  drum-and-fif  e  corps,  and  sometimes 
even  small  bands,  established  in  the  modem  educational  institutions 
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of  China.  Even  in  the  Chinese  schools,  where  the  missionary-educated 
Chinese  are  rapidly  being  called  as  teachers,  they  are  brinmng 
with  them  the  baby  organ,  to  which  they  have  become  attached  as 
students. 

At  a  recent  graduation-dav  ceremony  at  Shanghai  in  a  Chinese 
girls'  school  conducted  by  American  women  many  of  the  invited 
guests  were  surprised  at  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  several 
young  Chinese  girls  played  foreign  musical  selections  on  the  violin 
and  piano.  According  to  a  Shanghai  dealer,  the  Japanese  are  being 
employed  in  large  numbers  as  music  teachers  in  Chinese  schools,  and 
they  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  inroad  made  by  Japan  in  the 
musical-instrument  trade  in  all  lines. 


FEATHER  GOODS. 
MEXICO. 

MANUFACTURED   ARTICLES — ^AMPLE    SUPPLY   OF    MATERIAL. 

Vice-Consul-General  C.  Piquette  Mitchell,  of  Mexico  City,  makes 
the  following  report  concerning  the  trade  in  goods  made  of  feathers, 
and  the  native  supply  of  feathers : 

Throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico  feather  mattresses,  pillows,  and 
down  coverlets  are  used  to  some  considerable  extent,  the  customers 
being  principally  foreigners,  although  I  believe  that  the  higher  class 
of  IVlexicans  would  become  good  customers  for  this  article  if  the  trade 
were  worked  up.  At  present  Mexican  pillows  are  generally  stuffed 
with  cotton  or  wool  waste  from  the  lactories,  but  many  Mexican 
families  who  have  visited  the  United  States  or  other  foreign  lands 
have  learned  the  desirability  of  using  feathers.  I  think  hotels  could 
be  made  good  customers  for  feather  pillows  if  the  line  were  exploited 
properly.  Feather  mattresses  and  feather  or  down  comforters  are 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  foreign  residents. 

The  local  markets  supply  a  large  amount  of  feathers,  which  are 
partlv  consumed  for  pillows  and  beds,  but  these  feathers  are  not  ster- 
ilized, baked,  nor  even  deodorized,  and  their  unsanitary  and  alto- 
gether otherwise  objectionable  condition  may  be  imagined.  These 
goods  are  made  up  by  small  shops  and  private  families. 

Large  quantities  of  feathers  are  wasted  in  this  country.  During 
the  winter  months  almost  every  small  pond  is  covered  with  wild 
ducks,  and  the  large  lakes  abound  with  geese.  Ducks  are  now  sold  on 
the  streets  in  this  city  for  about  the  same  i)rice  as  chickens,  and  their 
feathers  might  be  profitably  utilized.  It  is  thought  that  any  house 
having  a  representative  to  travel  through  the  Republic  and  establish 
local  agents,  who  would  work  at  low  wages,  could  collect  immense 
amounts  of  feathers  from  time  to  time,  and  that  there  is  a  good  field 
here  for  an  enterprisinff  American  firm,  who  could  collect  enough  to 
supply  the  Mexican  trade  and  also  a  lar^  quantity  for  export. 

The  following  item  is  copied  from  the  Daily  Record  of  this  city : 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  the  installation  of  a  big  poultry  and  fine  feather 
farm  in  Orizaba,  State  of  Veracruz.  The  project  Is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Julio 
Olivo,  and  the  company  will  Invest  about  $25,000  gold,  the  plant  covering  more 
than  4  acres.  Feathers  will  be  treated  for  market,  and  feather  boas  and 
other  articles  will  be  manufactured.  Rabbits  and  pigeons  will  be  raised  for  the 
cities  of  southern  Mexico.  A  number  of  incubators  have  already  been  ordered 
from  California.  f^  ^ 
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CHINA. 
METHODS  OF  PBEPABLNG  AND  SHIPPING  FBOM    CANTON   AND  HONGKONG. 

Consul-Gteneral  Amos  P.  Wilder,  of  Hongkong,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  collection,  packing,  and  export  of  feathers  from  south- 
em  China  and  Hongkong: 

Duck  and  chicken  feathers,  generally  the  former,  are  collected  by 
Chinese  dealers  at  Canton  and  Swatow  and  sent  to  Hongkong  for  sale 
at  this  port  through  well-known  brokers.  The  yearly  quantity  is 
estimated  at  about  2,500,000  pounds.  There  are  four  grades  of  duck 
and  two  to  three  grades  of  chicken  feathers  exported  from  Hongkong. 
They  are  roughly  sorted  out  and  graded  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
appearance.  The  feathers  are  plucked  from  the*birds  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  sorted  out  and  packed.  No  especial 
process  is  adopted  by  the  Chinese  to  cleaa  or  prepare  the  feathers 
previous  to  export,  although  they  must  be  fumigated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  American  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  at  this  point. 

Feathers  are  packed  in  200-pound  bales  covered  with  straw-mat 
bags,  and  contain  25  to  35  per  cent  sand  and  dirt.  The  feathers  are 
exported  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  to  England, 
Grermany,  and  the  Baltic  •  ports.  Prices  vary  according  to  quality 
and  condition.  For  duck  feathers,  13  to  16  cents  gold  per  pound 
c.  f .  i.  San  Francisco  by  steamer ;  for  chicken  feathers,  4  to  8  cents  per 
pound.  The  United  States  takes  mainly  duck  feathers  of  the  best 
quality,  containing  about  25  per  cent  sand.  White  goose  feathers 
are  also  exported  to  the  Unitea  States  to  a  small  extent  and  are  worth 
40  cents  per  pound  c.  f.  i. 

American  buyers  can  best  become  familiar  with  the  Hongkong 

Jroduct  b^  importing  a  trial  order  of  best  duck  feathers  via  San 
'rancisco  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  cargo  in  bulk  and  judge 
for  themselves  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  quality  for  American  uses. 
[A  list  of  Hongkong  feather  dealers  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
lactures.] 

MINING  INDUSTRY. 
TAHITI. 

DISCOVERY  OF  PHOSPHATE  DEPOSITS  ON  HENDERSON    (eLIZABETH)    ISLAND. 

CSonsul  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Tahiti,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  discovery  of  phosphate  on  an  uninhabited 
British  possession  in  the  South  Seas : 

Henderson  Island  is  about  150  miles  northeast  of  Pitcaim  Island, 
and  300  miles  east  of  Gambier  Islands,  which  are  in  the  Tahiti  con- 
sular district  According  to  one  of  the  two  men  who  discovered  the 
phosphate,  Henderson  is  an  elevated  island,  several  times  as  large 
as  Makatea,  which  has  an  area  of  some  10  square  miles.  The  pre- 
liminary investigations  made  on  various  parts  of  the  island  show  ihst 
there  are  large  deposits  of  phosphate  thereon.  It  outcrops  on  the 
lajid  and  was  found  at  several  places  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  6 
feet,  which  was  as  low  as  the  examination  was  made.  Specimens 
anflJyzed  diow  that  some  of  the  phosphate  at  least  is  of  a  high  grade. 
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Of  the  other  two  islands,  Ducie  is  elevated  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  deposits  of  phosphate  will  be  discovered  on  it. 

My  informant  has  sent  his  report  and  many  specimens  of  the  phos- 
phate to  London.  He  inform?  me  that  a  thorough  survey  and  exam- 
mation  of  Henderson  will  soon  be  made. 


GERMANY. 

GOAL   PRICES    ADVANCED    WHILE    MINE    SURPLUS    ACCUMULATES. 

Reporting  from  Plauen,  Onsul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst  says  that  not 
a  litUe  criticism  is  heard  from  both  manufacturers  and  small  con- 
sumers in  that  part  of  Crermany  about  the  artificial  advance  in  the 
price  of  Saxon  coal,  the  mining  companies  of  which  are  closely  allied 
with  a  Grerman  syndicate  operating  largely  outside  of  Saxony.  The 
consul  continues:  • 

The  lessened  production  at  present  in  the  Plauen  industries  has 
been  keenly  felt  at  the  Saxon  mines.  The  consumption  of  coal  in 
1908  was  much  smaller  than  during  the  year  previous,  when  the 
mines  met  with  difficulty  the  heavy  orders  made  oy  the  local  manu- 
facturing plants.  It  has  now  come  to^  pass  that  coal  is  accumulating 
at  the  pits,  with  little  prospect  of  its  immediate  purchase.  Not  only 
is  there  no  consequent  reduction  in  prices,  but^  on  the  contrary,  quo- 
tations have  gone  up  for  anthracite  as  well  as  lor  the  soft  brown  coal. 
It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  everyone  concerned  that  the  extensive 
shipments  of  German  coal  abroad  are  sold  at  much  lower  prices 
than  are  demanded  and  obtained  at  home.  The  provincial  press  is 
now  discussing  this  state  of  affairs  and  counsels  action  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  and  legislative  bodies  for  a  summary 
righting  of  the  anomaly. 
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BRAZIL. 
TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONDITIONS  IMPROVING ^DECLARED  EXPORTS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  forwards 
the  following  report  on  trade  conditions  in  Brazil,  and  statistics  on 
declared  exports  to  the  United  States : 

The  great  decrease  in  Brazilian  imports  so  notable  in  the  later 
months  of  1908  has  continued  into  the  current  year.  However,  the 
improved  price  of  coffee  and  the  better  price  for  rubber  obtained  of 
late  have  given  matters  a  more  promising  outlook,  though  traders 
in  both  lines  express  themselves  of  the  opinion  that  the  improved 
conditions  in  botn  coffee  and  rubber  are  but  temporary. 

The  record  of  declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United 
States  for  1908  shows  a  notable  increase  over  the  record  of  1907, 
but  still  falls  far  short  of  1906.  While  the  list  of  ffoods  shipped  from 
this  district  to  the  United  States  in  1908  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  year,  the  comparative  values  of  exports  depend  almost 
altogether  upon  shipments  of  coffee,  all  other  goods  than  coffee  in 
1908  forming  only  about  \\  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  total  declared  exports  for  the  United  States  from  this  dis- 
trict for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows : 

Articles.  I        1906.  1907.       i       1908. 


Coffee $18,415,446 

Manganese  ore 611, 142 

Plants  and  seed* 6, 802 

Precious  stones I  6,903 

Rubber 25,375 

Sugar , 

Miscellaneous 1,872  |  1,792 


$12,728,762 

532,040 

3,018 

42,513 

242 


816,177,230 

117,691 

2,127 

797 


60,091 
22,622 


'      Totol ^ 18,967,540       13,308,367  1    16,370,458 

I         I 

The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  list  of  exports  is  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  "  Colligagao,"  or  trust,  in  Brazil,  which  provides 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  each  year  shall  be  exported  no 
matter  what  the  l)rice  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  may  fe  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  in  Brazil,  the  sugar  noted  in  the  returns  having 
been  sold  in  the  United  States  for  almost  exactly  one-third  the  price 
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of  sugar  in  the  Eio  de  Janeiro  market.  The  notable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  miscellaneous  goods  is  due  to  exceptional  conditions, 
amonff  them  being  the  completion  of  work  here  which  required 
special  machinery^  which  has  been  returned  to  the  United  States, 
now  that  the  service  for  which  it  was  required  is  finished.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  such  shipments,  also,  represent  the  return  to 
the  United  States  of  machines  nke  cash  registers,  typewriters,  phono- 
graphic and  similar  goods  for  special  repairs. 

INCREASED  SHIPMENTS  OF   HIDES  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  face  of  the  generally  decreased  exports  of  Brazil  in  1908, 
Consul-General  Anderson  finds  that  the  exports  of  hides  from  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  were  larger  in  1908  than  the  year  before.  The  sta- 
tistics follow : 

The  exports  of  hides  from  the  port,  the  chief  item  in  the  trade  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  were  about  2J  per  cent  larger  than  the  year  be- 
fore, and  other  animal  products  were  exported  in  proportion.  The 
exports  of  bidets  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  four  years  previous, 
were  as  follows,  no  salted  hides  going  to  the  United  States: 


Year. 


'         Dry  hides. 

Halted    !  

bide«,    I 

J^^I*-  1  Europe.     ^"'^ 


1908 470,719 

1907 500,543 

1906 447,742 

1 9a'> 350 ,  409 

1904 485,454 


275,674 
235,465 
385,378 
&^,313 
366,898 


20,J00 
10,000 
28,000 
14,613 
68,886 


Total. 


766,493 
746,006 
861.120 
728,285 
920,378 


About  half  of  the  total  increase  in  the  shipment  of  hides  in  1008 
over  1907  went  to  the  United  States,  the  increased  shipments  being 
of  dry  hides  only. 

Preliminary  work  upon  the  removal  of  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to 
the  lagoon  upon  which  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Port  Allegre  are  situ- 
ated is  well  under  wav,  and  business  in  that  portion  of  Brazil  already 
is  commencing  to  feel  the  impetus. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  STATISTICS. 

REVIEW  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  LAST  YEAR. 

The  Brazilian  commercial  statistics  service  has  announced  the 
aggregate  returns  of  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1908.  The  total  ex- 
ports and  imports  compared  to  previous  years  were  as  follows,  the 
amounts  representing  currency  oi  the  United  States : 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


IMPORTS. 

Merchandise '$161,687,466    $197,227,679      $172,718,M« 

Specie  and  foreign  bank  notes 14,421,609       21,464,287  689,889 


Merchandise '    258,389,104  i    263,651,874 

Balanceof  trade +96,801,639  I  +66,424,296 


214.588,278 
+41,869,882 
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The  export  of  seven  staple  articles  of  Brazil  for  the  past  two  years 
shows  the  following  variations: 


Article. 


Coffee httgs.. 

Rubber kilos . . 

Tobacco do 

Sngar do 

Herva  matte do 

Cacao do.,.. 

Cotton do ... . 


Total. 
Sandry 


Quantity. 
1907. 


Value. 


15,680,172 
38,382.681 
29,691.984 
12,867,899 
62,052,747 
24,397,249 
28,036.281 


Grand  total . 


1908. 


18,250,144 
84,287,014 
14,866,365 
29,281,823 
49,097,884 
31,067,890 
3,438,817 


1907. 


$138,982,680 
62,427,102 
6,248,762 
660,384 
7,834,646 
9,795,272 
8,440,978 


234.889,823 
29,262,061 


263,651,874 


1908. 


$112,120,.418 
54,611,786 
4,094,138 
1,410,769 
7,926,764 
9,623,294 
1,008,268 


190,790.486 
23,797,842 


214,588,278 


RESULTS  OF  PREFERENTIAL  RATES. 

REVIEW  OF  IMPORTS   UNDER  THE   TARIFF  CONCESSION   TO  UNITED   STATES. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
summarizes  the  results  for  1908  of  the  Brazilian  imports  from  the 
United  States  under  the  special  tariff  concession: 

The  year's  record  for  1908  in  the  importation  of  American  goods 
into  Brazil  which  are  admitted  to  the  preferential  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  in  the  duties  is  the  one  encouraging  feature  of  American 
trade  in  Brazil  for  the  pa^  year.  While  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  increase  of  importations  of  such  goods  in  Brazil,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  a  substantial  decrease  in  such  imports,  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased interest  American  exporters  of  such  goods  are  taking  in  the 
Brazilian  market  rather  than  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  preierential 
reduction  in  duties.  Such  reduction  in  duties  itself  has  had  a  favor- 
able effect,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  Hour.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  imports  of  Brazil  for  1908  were  about  12  per  cent 
less  than  those  in  1907,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  imports  of 
Brazil  from  the  United  States  in  1908  show  a  loss  of  $4,081,785,  or 
about  16.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  1907,  the  imports  of 
•goods  subject  to  preferential  treatment  in  1908  amounted  to  a  total 
of  $2,387,593,  as  compared  with  $2,351,326,  thus  showing  an  actual 
gain  of  $36,267,  or  about  1.5  per  cent. 

comparati\t:  importations. 

This  gain  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  similar 
goods  irom  all  countries  in  1908  showed  a  decrease  of  about  5  per 
cent.  The  past  two  years  are  the  only  successive  years  in  which 
these  preferential  rates  have  been  accorded  during  the  entire  year. 
It  will  be  noted  that  as  between  the  imports  of  1907  and  1908  there 
was  a  loss,  last  year,  of  imports  only  in  flour  and  manufactures  of 
rubber,  the  item  of  watches  remaining  practically  the  same.  There 
was  a  gain  in  imports  of  some  items  from  the  United  States,  though 
there  was  a  loss  in  imports  of  such  articles  from  all  countries,  and  the 
gain  in  imports  of  the  United  States  in  some  instances  was  gi-eater 
than  the  general  gain.  In  imports  of  prepared  paints,  etc.,  from  the 
United  States  there  was  an  increase  of  about  22  per  cent  in  1908  over 
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1907,  while  in  imports  of  such  goods  from  all  countries  there  was  a 
loss  of  24  per  cent.  The  loss  in  the  imports  of  flour  from  the  United 
States  was  only  about  2  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  imports  of 
flour  from  all  countries  was  about  6.5  per  cent.  The  total  imports  of 
goods  subject  to  preferential  treatment  when  coming  from  the  United 
States  are  as  follows  for  the  years  1907  and  1908 : 


19( 

From  all 
countries. 

07. 

1906. 

Articles. 

From  United 
States. 

From  all 
countries. 

From  United 
States. 

Paints 

Wheat  flour 

$334,474 

9,608,861 

278,086 

703,712 

97,266 

t72. 749 

1,937.806 

12,875 

22,041 

34,065 

$405,930 

8,893,260 

345,959 

740,615 

84,371 

$87,309 
1,910,072 

Pianas 

Condensed  milk 

25,246 
89,186 

Scales 

Wlndmillao 

36,951 

Refrigeratorso .      .  .         ..!.---- 

Watches 

310,918 
144,090 
502, 725 
120.359 

42,205 
67,202 
66,913 
10),  466 

221,933 
138,957 
426,364 
128, 472 

42,061 

Clocks 

84,960 

Manufactures  ot  rubber , 

46,184 

Typewriters 

115,624 

Total 

12,000,4^1 

2,351,321 

11,386,861 

2,387.593 

"  Not  specified  in  returns. 
PIANOS,   MILK,   AND  TYPEWRITERS. 

In  the  item  of  pianos  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  all 
countries  of  about  21  per  cent,  while  the  increased  importations  from 
the  United  States  were  112  per  cent.  Tlij  advantage  of  the  prefer- 
ential duty  on  pianos,  on  which  the  duty  m  Brazil  is  very  high,  has 
been  pointed  out  a  number  of  times  in  reports  from  this  consulate- 
general.  Heretofore  the  peculiarities  of  American  pianos,  their  un- 
usual style,  as  compared  with  the  European  pianos  to  which  Bra- 
zilians are  accustomed,  and  the  indisposition  of  local  dealers  to  handle 
the  American  instruments  have  made  it  difficult  to  develop  this  trade. 
The  trade  is  not  yet  much  developed,  but  the  increased  importations 
during  the  past  year  indicate  a  change  in  the  proper  direction. 

In  the  item  of  condensed  milk  there  was  a  gain  in  imports  from 
all  countries  of  about  5.2  per  cent  and  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  of  about  77  per  cent.  This  gain  has  been  due  very  largely  to  * 
a  changing  course  of  trade  in  which  a  decrease  in  consumption  in  the 
United  States  has  had  a  part.  In  scales  the  United  States  gained 
about  9  per  cent  over  last  year's  trade,  while  the  imports  from  all 
countries  fell  off  about  14  per  cent.  In  watches  there  was  a  falling 
off  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  imports  from  all  countries,  while  the 
imports  from  the  Ignited  States  were  substantially  the  same  in  1908  as 
they  were  in  1907.  In  clocks  there  was  a  similar  record,  the  United 
States  gaining  about  27  per  cent,  in  the  face  of  a  loss  of  trade  from 
all  countries  of  about  3.4  per  cent.  ^ 

In  typewriters  there  was  a  gain  in  imports  from  all  countries  of 
about  6.()  per  cent,  while  the  gain  in  imports  from  the  United  States 
was  about  9.5  per  cent.  The  preferential,  however,  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  gain,  since  typewriters  retail  in  Brazil  for 
the  same  price  with  or  without  the  preferential.  The  greatest  loss 
the  United  States  sustained  in  the  year's  trade  in  goods  admitted  to 
preferential  treatment  was  in  manufactures  of  rubber.    The  imports 
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of  these  goods  from  all  countries  fell  off  about  15  per  cent,  while  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  fell  off  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  rubber  from  the 
United  States  in  1907  were  abnormal,  as  was  indicated  at  the  time. 
The  imports  of  such  goods  from  the  United  States  in  1906  amounted 
to  $39,898,  or  considerably  less  than  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  last  year. 

PREPONDERANCE  OF  FLOUR — W^INDMILLS   AND  REFRIGERATORS. 

In  most  of  the  items  covered  by  the  preferential  concessions  the 
trade  is  still  so  small  that  its  aggregate  is  not  a  very  material  sum 
in  the  trade  of  the  two  countries  concerned.  The  item  of  flour  is 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  This  trade  is  reviewed  in  a  special 
report,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  reduction  has  had  some  favorable  influence.  This  is 
true  also  of  pianos,  scales,  watches,  and  clocks.  For  various  reasons 
the  trade  in  the  other  items  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  prefer- 
ential reductions,  though  the  trade  is  unquestionably  stimulated 
thereby  in  the  added  interest  they  have  led  American  exporters  to 
take  in  such  trade  in  this  field. 

In  windmill  and  refrigerator  trade  there  has  been  some  increase 
of  imports  from  the  United  States,  but  this  increase  can  only  be 
estimated  and  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  such  goods  in  Brazil, 
where  they  have  been  almost  unknown  until  recently.  With  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  goods  in  Brazil 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  trade  in  them  in  which  the  United  States 
will  have  the  largest  share  because  of  the  merit  of  its  manufactures 
in  such  lifies  independently  of  any  preferential  treatment.  The  need 
of  windmills  in  the  dry  regions  oi  northern  Brazil  and  the  increasing 
use  of  ice  and  refrigerators  in  Brazilian  cities  are  likely  to  lead  to 
material  developments  in  such  trade  in  the  near  future. 


ARGENTINA. 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

FAR  SOUTH  REPUBLIC  MAKING  GREAT  STRIDES  OF  PROGRESS. 

Charge  d'Affaires  Charles  S.  Wilson,  of  the  American  legation  at 
Buenos  Aires,  forwards  a  copy  of  La  Prensa,  an  Argentine  publica- 
tion, from  which  the  following  summarized  tmde  review  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures: 

The  year  1908  was  the  most  progressive  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  During  the  year  over  1,000  miles  of  railroad 
were  constructed  and  concessions  were  granted  for  the  building  of 
over  3,000  miles  more.  The  earnings  or  the  railroads  increased  20 
per  cent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  preceding  year  marked  a  notable 
increase  over  1906.  The  total  earnings  for  1908  were  $101,391,000 
(Argentine  gold  dollar=$0.9Gr)  United  States  currency) ;  the  net 
profits  were  $40,023,000,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested, 
which  is  placed  at  $788,964,410. 

Official  statistics  for  the  entire  year  were  not  obtainable,  but  an 
estimate  based  on  the  most  reliable  information  at  hand  places  the 
imports  for  the  year  at  $208,119,705  and  the  exports  at  $387,429,983. 
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According  to  this  estimate  the  imports  in  the  last  ten  years  will  have 
increased  $150,000,000  and  the  exports  $200,000,000.  A  more  notable 
feature  of  the  review  discloses  that  the  trade  of  1908  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  year  by  nearly  $200,000,000.  Imports  increased  over 
$50,000,000  and  exports  over  $100,000,000  as  compared  with  1907. 
These  figures  speak  well  of  both  the  purchasing  power  and  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  country. 

NUMBER   OF   CATTLE   INCREASING. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  since  the 
last  official  count  of  the  live  stock  in  1895.  At  that  time  there  were 
21,791,526  head  and  in  1908  there  were  29,116,625  head.  As  compared 
with  other  countries,  Argentina  ranks  third  in  the  number  of  cattle. 
Russia,  with  91,000,000  head,  stands  first,  and  the  United  States 
follows  with  69,000,000  head. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  stock-raising  industry  is  the  improve- 
ment of  breeds  of  all  classes  of  animals.  In  the  last  cattle  census  it 
was  found  that  e3.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  were  thoroughbreds, 
and  51.7  per  cent  were  improved  crossbreeds.  It  was  also  found  that 
many  fields  that  had  heretofore  been  sown  to  wheat  were  now  devoted 
to  cattle  raising  on  intensive  principles  of  the  industry.  The  value  of 
the  cattle  of  Argentina  is  estimated  at  $928,685,834.  Diseases  of 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  have  been  combated  so  successfully  that 
the  diseases  are  either  stamped  out  or  confined  to  isolated  cases  and  to 
small  territorial  areas. 

Considerable  imeasiness  has  been  occasioned  by  the  strict  British 
inspection  regulations,  according  to  which  Argentine  live  cattle  have 
not  been  freely  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom.  As  aa  offset  to 
this  restriction  on  the  live-cattle  market,  a  promising  trade  of  cattle 
on  foot  has  been  opened  with  Spain  and  Italy. 

HORSES   INCREASE,   SHEEP   DECREASE. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  has  been  more  marked  than  in 
the  case  of  cattle,  there  being  4,445,859  head  of  horses  in  1895  and 
7,531,376  head  in  1908.  Only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  horses  are  thorough- 
breds, and  22.5  per  cent  are  improved  crossbreeds.  The  total  value 
cf  the  horses  of  the  country  is  placed  at  $205,826,8M.  As  compared 
with  other  countries,  only  Russia,  with  22,000,000  head,  and  the 
United  States,  with  21,000,000,  surpass  Argentina  in  the  number  of 
horses. 

The  number  of  sheep  decreased  from  74,379,562  head  in  1895  to 
67,211,754  in  1908,  and  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  flocks  in  1908 
was  $287,359,076.  This  decrease  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  lands 
heretofore  devoted  to  sheep  pastures  have  been  given  over  either  to 
cattle  pastures  or  to  cultivation  of  crops  that  are  yielding  better 
returns  than  the  sheep  industry.  Authoritative  opinions  hold  that 
the  number  of  sheep  in  all  countries  in  the  world  has  decreased  from 
400,000,000  in  1873  to  300,000,000  in  1908.  Australia  is  the  only 
country  that  raises  more  sheep  than  Argentina,  the  number  being 
about  83,000,000.  The  Argentme  wool  market  underwent  an  acute 
crisis  during  the  year,  but  in  the  last  three  months  there  was  a  marked 
improvement.  The  last  clip  promises  well  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  As  a  result  of  breeding,  1.8  per  cent  of  the  sheep  are  thor- 
oughbreds and  82.5  per  cent  are  improved  crossbreeds. 
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AGRICULTURE   AND   IMMIGRATION. 


In  1907  there  were  7,446,000  hectares  (hectare=2.47  acres)  sown  to 
wheat,  flax,  and  oats.  This  acreage  was  increased  to  8,280,700  hec- 
tares in  1908,  or  about  9  per  cent.  Some  lands  that  have  heretofore 
grown  wheat  are  now  sown  to  alfalfa,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  increasing  demands  for  cattle  fodder.  These  changes  are  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  vicinity  of  shipping  ports  and  centers  of 
population. 

An  estimate  based  on  the  acreage  sown  places  the  present  crops  as 
follows:  Wheat,  5,760,000  tons;  flax,  1,228,000  tons;  oats,  823,000 
tons;  and  corn,  6,000,600  tons.  The  total  value  of  all  the  crops  for 
last  year  is  estimated  at  $1,045,000,000.  The  shipments  of  wheat 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1908  exceeded  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1907  by  1,000,000  tons.  Bahia  Blanca  has  surpassed 
Buenos  Aires  in  its  exports  of  wheat,  having  shipped  1,025,000  tons 
in  1908,  while  Buenos  Aires  exported  775,000  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  exports  of  wheat,  com,  flax,  and  oats  in  1908  will 
aggregate  $265,625,000. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  returns  from  live-stock  raising  and  from 
agriculture  were  nearly  equal,  but  within  the  past  few  years  agricul- 
ture has  been  claiming  much  more  attention,  so  that  exports  of  cereal 
products  for  the  first  9  months  of  1908  amounted  in  value  to  $213,- 
465,029,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  of  animal  products  aggregated 
only  $77,402,506.  However,  this  disparity  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  large  sales  of  wool  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year. 

Another  evidence  of  the  growth  of  agricultural  pursuits  was  the 
importation  of  farm  machinery  and  imjuements  in  1908  to  the  value 
of  $8,831,512.  [The  exports  of  agricultural  implements  from  the 
United  States  to  Argentina  in  the  calendar  year  1908  amounted  to 
$4,976,788,  against  $3,588,759  in  1907,  and  $4,703,622  in  1906.] 

The  immigration  into  Argentina  during  the  past  vear  passed  all 
previous  records.  There  were  265,000  immigrants,  of  whom  107,357 
were  Spaniards,  78,947  Italians,  and  6,780  Russians.  Only  326  came 
from  North  America. 


COLOMBIA. 
REVIEW  OF  TRADE. 

INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS — ^TRAFFIC  BY  PORTS. 

In  furnishing  the  following  statement  covering  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Colombia  for  the  year  1908,  Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of 
Cartagena,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  to  the  amount  of  $1,484,553. 


Porta. 


Arauca 

Barranquilla... 
Buenaventura. 

Cartagena 

Cucuta 

Ipiales 

Meta 

RioHacba 


Imports. 

Exports. 

$16,92o 

$38,726 

8,219,127 

6,904,964 

1,340,322 

843,166 

2,542,6.% 

4,280,565 

281,014 

724,678 

37,992 

79,586 

11,668 

14,965 

60.431 

162,597 

Ports. 


I  Imports.      Exports. 


Santa  Marta. 
I  Turaaco 


Total 

Total  in  1907. 


Increase. . 


$185,890 
828,177 


13,514,191 
12,488,508 

1,025.688 


1,207,301 
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PAINT  AND  OIL  IMPORTS. 

ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO   PACKING    SECVRES   TRADE    FOR   ENGLAND. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a  New  York  exporting  firm,  Consul 
Manning,  of  Cartagena,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  imports 
of  oils  and  paints  into  Colombia  via  that  port: 

The  importation  of  paint  into  Colombia  during  tlie  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  at  the  port  of  Cartagena  amounted  to  163,160  pounds, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  custom-house.  The  statistics  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  will  probably  show  a  slight  decrease, 
especially  in  the  amount  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  quantities  in  kilos  (kilo= 
2.2  pounds)  of  the  imports  of  paints  and  oils  that  passed  through 
the  custom-house  of  Cartagena  in  1907,  the  weights  including 
packing: 


Countries. 


United  State«4. 

France  

German  V 

Tnited  Kingdom. 


DV  . 

Kii 

Total. 


Paints,     ^^^jp*  '  **''oiL"*  Gasoline. 


Kilos.         Kilos. 
22,771  3,375 


Vamifih. 


KUos.    1 

Kilos. 

34,806 

20,989  1 

3,086 

85  ' 

6,S50 

2,701  ; 

29, 267 

6,709  1 

201 

2,121  I  586 

12,169  I        6,667 


Kilos. 
5,708 


74,009         30.484  ,      37,252         10,628  ,  5,934 


DETAILS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


From  the  principal  local  importers  of  paints  and  oils,  it  is  learned 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  were  for  use  in  the  interior 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  local  merchants  buy  paints  largely  in 
England,  claiming  they  secure  them  more  cheaply  from  there.  This 
is  partly  in  first  cost  and  then  in  cheaper  packing.  One  firm  buys 
very  largely  of  iron-oxide  paint,  which  is  shipped  in  iron  kegs  of 
25  pounds  each.  The  paint  comes  without  extra  packing,  causing 
a  considerable  saving  in  both  freight  and  duty.  Paints  from  the 
United  States  are  usually  packed  in  tins  and  then  in  heavy  wooden 
cases,  so  there  are  increased  freight  and  duty  charges. 

The  import  duty  on  paints,  prepared  or  unprepared,  varnishes, 
and  enamels  is  $0.1734  per  kilo  (kilo=2.2  pounds) ;  on  gasoline  for 
lighting  purposes  the  duty  is  5  cents  per  kilo  plus  surtaxes  of  70  per 
cent  and  2  i>er  cent;  on  gasoline  for  fuel,  1  cent  per  kilo  plus  surtaxes 
of  70  per  cent  and  2  jjer  cent ;  on  linseed  oil,  crude  or  boiled,  5  cents 
per  kilo  plus  surtaxes  of  70  per  cent  and  2  per  cent.  All  duties,  being 
specific,  are  charged  on  both  article  and  packing,  so  American  manu- 
facturers should  endeavor  to  make  packing  as  Tight  as  poasible,  con- 
sistent with  security. 

The  demand  for  paints  is  not  general  here.  Most  of  the  old-style 
house^s  are  of  stucco  finish  inside  and  out,  and  use  calcimine  or  lime 
whitewash  throughout.  Some  modern  houses  are  built  of  lumber 
or  corrugated-iron  buildings  and  roofing.  Gasoline  is  used  for  motive 
power  for  some  launches  owned  here,  although  a  number  of  the 
pleasure  boats  use  kerostMie. 

[A  list  of  Cartagena  dealers  in  paints  and  oils  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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CHILE. 
SAFES  AND  VAULTS. 

LARGER  MARKET  AVAILABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

Writing  from  Valparaiso,  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow  says  that 
there  should  be  a  good  opening  in  Chile  for  American  safes  and 
vaults  if  the  trade  were  well  worked,  as  the  merits  of  American-made 
goods  are  generally  recognized.     He  gives  some  trade  particulars : 

In  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  matter  of  fire  protection,  which  calls  for  vault  doors  and  fit- 
tings. From  the  following  table  giving  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
these  manufactures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  is  growing 
steadily : 


Countries. 


1905. 


1907. 


Germany $17,870  •29,439  '  $23,089 

GreatBritain 23,086  32,114,  50,129 

UnitedStatee I,e27  i  4,450  6,808 

Other  eouiitries 2,663  3,328  1  6,599 

Total * I      45,186  |      69,331  85,120 

Tlie  only  effective  way  to  go  after  this  business  is  to  send  good  men 
into  the  field  to  study  the  conditions  and  appoint  agents.  These  men 
should  speak  Spanish  and  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  work  the  field 
well.  It  is  a  country  it  will  pay  to  thoroughly  cultivate,  for  the 
outlook  for  development  is  bright. 

A  few  cheap  safes  are  made  in  Chile,  but  it  must  be  several  years 
before  the  better  grades  can  be  made  in  this  country.  The  duty  on 
safes  is  35  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $21.90  per  100  kilos,  or  220 
pounds. 

For  the  information  of  the  trade  there  is  forwarded  a  list  of  firms 
in  position  to  represent  American  houses  in  this  line.  [The  list  is 
obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

CANADA. 

ADVANCE  TRADE  RETURNS. 

8UMMABT  OP  BESULT8  FOR  PAST  YEAR — DEPLETED  STOCKS. 

Consul  Harry  P.  Dill,  of  Orillia,  furnishes  the  following  advance 
summary  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada  for  last  year : 

The  total  exports  from  Canada  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1908,  amounted  to  $247,630,909,  an  increase  of  $9,615,352,  or  4  per 
cent,  over  the  year  1907.  The  amount  of  exports  to  Great  Britain 
was  $133,625,624,  an  increase  over  1907  of  $15,794,624,  or  13.4  per 
cent.  The  export  to  the  United  States  was  $82,662,340,  which  is 
$9^21,160,  or  10.4  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  general  increases  in  exportation  were  in  agricultural  products 
of  $18,515,544;  fish,  a  little  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  manufactures, 
a  little  over  $1,000,000.  Decreases  were  $6,780,380  in  forest  products, 
$2,609,573  in  animal  products,  and  $1,597,600  in  minerals. 

The  decrease  in  merchandise  imported  for  consumption  amounted 
to  $83,477,324,  or  22.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the 
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Srevious  year  of  1907.  The  customs  receipts  were  consequently"  re- 
uced  by  about  $12,000,000.  This  would  indicate  that  aU  imported 
stocks  must  have  become  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  during  the 
neirt  few  months  importations  must  of  necessity  be  heavy.  It  would 
seem  that  the  United  States  trade  should  reap  the  benefits  of  this 
shortage  if  American  traders  are  active  in  starting  their  agents  and' 
salesmen  at  once.  

EXPORTS  TO  AFRICA. 

DIRECT   STEAMSHIP   CLEARANCE   FOR   SOUTHERN   PORTS. 

Consul  Frederick  M.  Ryder,  of  Rimouski,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  cargo  of  the  steamer  which  cleared  from 
St  Lawrence  ports  recently  for  South  African  ports: 

When  the  steamship  left  her  last  Canadian  port  (Halifax)  she 
had  a  full  cargo  of  5,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  merchandise,  con- 
signed to  importers  in  South  Africa,  1,450  tons  of  which  were  dis- 
charged at  Cape  Town,  600  tons  at  Port  Elizabeth,  800  tons  at  East 
Londim,  1,450  tons  at  Durban,  and  700  tons  at  Delagoa  Bay. 

This  shipment  included  35,000  casks  of  flour,  weiring  1,750  tons; 
8,615  cases  of  Quaker  oats,  1,525  cases  of  condensed  milk,  893  boxes 
of  butter,  241  boxes  of  cheese,  25  casks  of  rolled  oats,  402  bags  of 

geas,  635  packages  of  meats  (50  tons),  30  packages  of  lard,  4,868 
arrels  of  apples,  68  prize  Merino  sheep  for  stock  purposes,  2,946 
pieces  of  pitch-pine  timber,  8  carloads  of  white-pine  liunber,  150 
standards  of  spruce  deal  ends,  124  packages  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  parts  thereof,  970  rolls  of  printmg  paper  (300  tons),  960 
reels  of  wire,  5  cases  of  organs,  171  tons  of  mining  machinery,  5 
crates  of  windmills,  20  crates  of  wheelbarrows,  160  egg  cases  and 
fillings,  8  bundles  of  iron  pipe,  48  crates  of  chairs,  55  casks  of  tanning 
extract,  75  barrels  of  plaster,  9,400  staves,  276  packages  of  boiler 
tubes,  1  case  of  organ  benches,  364  bales  of  binder  twine,  17  crates  of 
carriages,  140  packages  of  carriage  stock,  186  cases  of  plows  and 
parts  thereof,  6  automobiles,  2  bales  of  cotton  duck,  190  kegs  of  hog 
casings,  4  cases  of  yeast,  166  packages  of  machinery,  1,285  bundles 
of  leather,  2  cases  of  cut  tobacco,  and  a  number  oi  other  packages 
containing  a  variety  of  articles. 

ENCOURAGING  CANADIAN-AFRICAN  TRADE. 

The  Canadian-South  African  Line  (the  Elder-Dempster  Com- 
pany) maintains  regular  steamship  service  between  Canadian  and 
South  African  ports,  with  sailings  every  three  weeks.  During  open 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  these  steamers  run  up  to  Mon- 
treal, the  final  clearance  being  from  Halifax,  which  is  the  winter  port 
of  the  line. 

The  company  extends  every  facility  to  Canadian  shippers  in  order 
to  encourage  direct  exportations  to  South  Africa;  manufacturers 
and  exporters,  their  agents  and  commercial  travelers,  are  tendered 
free  passages,  samples  are  conveyed  without  expense,  and  other  privi- 
leges are  extended  for  the  round  trip  between  Canada  and  Cape  Town. 

The  results  accomplished  the  past  year  would  indicate  that  ex- 
porters generally  had  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  company. 
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MEXICO. 
IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  IN  SONORA. 

REVIVAL  OF  BUSINESS  LOST  DURING  YAQUI  OIJTBREAK. 

Consul  I^uis  Hostetter  furnishes  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  revival  of  business  in  Hermosillo  and  that  part  of  the 
State  of  Sonora  since  peace  with  the  Yaquis  has  been  established : 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  government  officials  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  to  create  confidence  and  open  up  old  business  relations  with 
sections  of  the  State  which  transferred  their  business  to  other  points 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  freighters  during  the 
Yaqui  troubles. 

The  town  and  vicinity  are  livening  up  and  making  improvements, 
repainting  buildings,  arranging  to  improve  properties  that  are  in 
poor  condition,  and  sending  out  announcements  to  country  merchants 
to  reestablish  trade. 

A  company  of  local  capitalists  who  some  time  ago  laid  out  an 
addition  to  the  town  have  let  a  contract  to  grade  the  streets,  macad- 
amize the  roadways,  lay  cement  sidewalks,  and  plant  trees  on  every 
street ;  also  to  erect  a  few  residences  of  concrete  block,  machinery  for 
the  same  having  been  ordered  from  the  United  States.  An  American 
architect  has  been  engaged  to  lay  out  this  subdivision,  and  the  houses 
are  to  be  built  on  American  plans. 

NEW  MOUNTAIN   ROADWAY   AND  DRIVING   PARK. 

The  governor  of  the  State  has  ordered  that  a  driveway  be  built  to 
the  top  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Campana,  a  mountain  about  1,500  feet 
high,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  road  is  to  be  wide  enough 
for  pedestrians  and  carriages,  and  seats  are  to  be  placed  at  all  con- 
venient points  along  the  route.  From  the  top  oi  the  mountain  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  to  be  had,  and  on  clear 
days  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Tiburon  Islands  are  clearly  vis- 
ible, although  90  miles  away. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is  agitating  the  building  of  a  driving 
park,  also  the  establishment  of  annual  fairs  to  represent  the  progress 
of  the  State  in  mining  and  agriculture,  etc.  In  fact,  improvements 
are  going  on  at  every  hand;  the  people  are  looking  forward  to  better 
times;  the  town  has  a  more  prosperous  look  than  it  has  had  for  years; 
and  merchants  say  that,  with  the  Yaqui  trouble  ended,  it  will  not  take 
them  long  to  recuperate  their  losses,  and  they  are  correspondingly 
happy. 

MINING,  WATER  SYSTEM,  AND  SEWERAGE — AMERICAN  SETTLERS. 

Mining  will  be  given  a  big  impetus  by  the  opening  up  of  some  very 
rich  mining  country,  heretofore  impossible  to  prospect  on  account 
of  the  Yaquis.  Americans  engaged  in  mining  are  coming  in  daily 
and  leaving  for  the  mountains. 

The  governor  of  the  State  informs  me  that,  having  the  Yaqui 
trouble  settled,  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  make  improvements  in 
the  water  system  of  the  town;  its  capacity  is  to  be  doubled,  and,  if 
possible  to  secure  finances,  the  sewerage  system  and  the  market  house 
(surveys  and  plans  for  which  have  already  been  made)  w  ill  now  be 
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completed.  Should  the  sewera^  system  and  the  market  house  be 
definitely  decided  upon  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  American 
builders  to  compete  for  the  work.  Due  notice  from  this  office  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  any  steps  are  taken  in  this  connection.  Large  num- 
bers of  Americans  are  beginning  to  settle  in  the  Yaqui  River  valley 
districts,  and  as  they  are  mostly  farmers  who  are  going  to  develop 
the  land,  a  big  demand  for  American  agricultural  machinery  and 
farmmg  implements  will  be  created. 

MANUFACTURING  PLANTS — TRADE   OF  GUAYMAS. 

A  new  brick  plant  has  just  been  established,  with  machinery  se- 
cured from .  the  United  States.  They  are  at  present  turning  out 
30,000  bricks  daily  and  claim  they  can  double  their  output  if  trade 
demands  it.  One  of  the  hotels  is  being  entirely  renovated  and  furni- 
ture and  plumbing  goods  therefor  have  been  ordered  from  the  United 
States.  The  owners  of  the  Las  Cruces  cotton  mill,  located  30  miles 
from  Hermosillo,  intend  making  additions  to  their  plant  and  have 
made  arrangements  with  ranch  owners  to  increase  their  output  of 
cotton. 

Guaymas,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  second  city 
of  importance  in  the  State  of  Sonora.  The  harbor  is  perfectly  lana- 
locked,  and  as  its  depth  at  low  tide  is  from  14  to  20  feet,  it  admits 
of  the  entrance  of  large  vessels. 

The  scenery  surrounding  Guaymas  is  very  attractive,  and  some  day 
it  will  make  a  popular  winter  resort  for  pleasure  seekers  from  the 
north,  as  the  climate  is  very  mild  and  equable,  especially  so  from  the 
month  of  October  until  May.  Fishing,  hunting,  sea  bathing,  and 
boating  are  among  its  greatest  attractions. 

At  the  present,  being  headauarters  of  the  Sonora  Railroad,  whose 
offices  are  at  this  point,  and  tne  town  of  Empalme,  where  the  shops 
of  the  railroad  are  situated,  being  only  9  miles  distant,  Guaymas  has 
quite  a  large  American  population. 

INDUSTRIES   AND   TRADE. 

The  business  of  Guaymas  is  done  by  15  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments, 3  drug  stores,  3  hotels,  3  banking  houses,  1  printing  estab- 
lishment, and  1  large  bottling  establishment.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  salt  company,  which  is  a  large  exporter,  and  a  company  which 
manufactures  wire  nails,  doors  and  sash,  furniture,  matches,  castings 
of  all  kinds,  and  deals  in  lumber,  bar  and  sheet  iron,  heavy  hard- 
ware, plumbing  and  electrical  supplies,  most  of  the  material  used 
in  its  factories  coming  from  the  United  States.  The  company  is  also 
owner  of  the  ice  plant  and  the  electric-light  plant,  which  supplies 
the  city  with  its  lights. 

One  of  the  merchants  is  a  large  importer  of  merchandise  from  the 
United  States,  mainly  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  packing- 
house products,  and  canned  goods.  He  is  also  a  large  exporter  of 
toinatoes  and  garbanzos.  The  remainder  of  the  business  houses 
claim  to  import  from  the  United  States  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  their  merchandise.    Guaymas  being  a  port  of  entry 
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has  a  custom-house,  wireless  telegraph  station,  and  marine  hospital. 
[The  addresses  of  the  large  importers  from  the  United  States  and 
the  local  manufacturers  referred  to  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.]  

FOREIGN  TRADE  REVIEW. 

LARGE    DECREASES   IN    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    AND   THE    CAUSES. 

The  official  returns  showing  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  for  the 
six  months  ended  December  31,  1908,  record  decreases  in  imports  and 
exports  as  compared  with  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1907, 
are  given  by  Minister  of  Finance  Limantour.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  six  months  of  both 
years  and  the  recorded  decreases,  the  values  being  reduced  to  gold 
dollars : 

j  Exports. 


Six  months  endin^f  December  31— 

Imports. 

Precious 
metals. 

other  than 
precious 
metals. 

Total. 

1907 

$61,280,605 
36,195,469 

$35,404,308 
27,379,558 

$28,229,068 
26,921,838 

$63,633,376 

1908 

54,300,896 

Decrease  . : 

25,085,136 

8,024,750 

1,307,730 

9, 332, 480 

Minister  Limantour  accompanies  the  trade  review  with  the  fol- 
lowing comment: 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  import  trade,  perturbing 
canses  do  not  in&ke  themselves  felt  immediately,  owing  to  the  considerable  time 
required  for  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  goods  ordered,  and,  as  is  natural, 
the  curtailment  is  observed  first  in  the  imports  coming  from  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  that  country  and  facility  and  frequency  of  com- 
munications. 

During  periods  of  depression  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  diminishes  on 
a  larger  scale  than  that  of  domestic  goods  and  as  a  general  rule  imports  become 
slack  when  exportable  articles  decline  in  price.  If,  in  our  case,  imports  have 
shrunk  on  a  more  considerable  scale  than  the  value  of  the  exi)prts,  that  is  due 
to  the  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods  that  were  on  hand  when  the  stagnation  set 
In,  owing  to  years  of  constantly  increasing  sales.  For  the  same  reason  we  may 
look  for  a  resumption  of  imports  in  proportion  as  those  stocks  become  exhausted. 

A3i£RICAN  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  during  the  six 
months  ended  December  31,  1908,  amounted  to  $22,798,213,  against 
$32,190,706  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1907,  a  decrease 
of  $9,392,763.  Taking  the  imports  into  Mexico  for  both  periods,  as 
ffiven  in  the  official  returns,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  1908  were  nearly  63  per  cent  of  the  Mexican  imports 
for  that  period,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1907 
were  less  than  53  per  cent  of  the  Mexican  imports  in  1907.  There- 
fore a  much  larger  relative  decrease  in  the  imports  into  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1908,  occurred  in  the  imports 
from  other  countries  than  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 
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PORTO  RICO. 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

BENEFICIAL   EFFECTS   OF  AMERICAN   INFLUENCE    IN    THE  ISLAND. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Porto  Rico,  by  Charles  T.  Mason  in  Dun's  Review  and 
from  Government  statistics: 

What  has  been  primarily  conducive  to  Increased  industry  In  Porto  Rico  Is 
the  practically  unlimited  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  tropical  products 
of  the  island.  Improvements  In  agriculture  have  In  turn  stimulated  road  and 
railroad  construction.  The  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  shown 
by  the  constantly  Increasing  imports  into  the  island.  Another  feature  of  the 
iiew  regime  is  the  intelligent  interest  that  is  taken  by  Porto  Kicaus  in  the 
economic  development  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

Under  the  tuition  of  practical  American  agriculturists  and  the  government 
experiment  station  at  Mayaguez,  Improved  methods  of  cultivation  are  coming 
into  practice,  the  standard  crops  of  the  Island,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  are 
Improved,  and  many  new  crops  are  giving  promise  of  remunerative  returns. 
The  raising  of  lemons  gives  great  promise  for  the  future. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  commerce  of  the  island  for  1908 
as  compared  with  that  of  1907,  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures from  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

AMERICAN   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  imports  into  Porto  Rico 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  exports  from  the  island  to  the 
United  States  for  1907  and  1908: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Agricultural  implemente. 

Animals 

Books,  maps,  etc 

Breadstuffs 

Candles 

Cars,  carriages,  automo> 
biles,  etc 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medi- 
cines   

Bituminous  coal 

Cotton  manufactures 

Earthen  and  stoneware.. 

Explosives 

Fertilizer 

Tags,  cordage,  and  twine . 

Fish  products 

Fruita  and  nuts 

Glass  and  glassware 

India-rubber  manufac- 
tures   

Instruments,  scientitlc  . . . 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures  

Leather  manufacture  . . . 

Meat  and  dairy  products. 

M  ineral  oils 

Paper,  manufactures  of . . 

Rice 

Soap 


1907. 


$31,016 

84,892 

252, 731 

1,793,626 

124,422 

736,666 

820,  a\5 

222,802 

8, 172, 185 

54,  W9 

36,288 

242,987 

130,522 

498,579 

94,882 

111,411 

58,665 
210,238 

8,931,134 
854,017 

2,505,163 
268,410 
236,645 

8,596,920 
323,218 


1908. 


«22,597 

5,905 

124,492 

1,791,111 

108,488 

535,144 

303,875 

264,036 

3,383,092 

48,729 

44,918 

266.869 

139,090 

882,646 

96,010 

94,411 

61,762 
107,807 

2,580.609 
643,295 

2,378,401 
802,394 
259,222 

3,776,626 
389,039 


Articles. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  liq- 
uors  

Sugar,  refined 

Vegetables 

Woods  and  manuAic- 
turesof 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 

Cotton: 

Manufactures  of 

Raw,  sea-island 

Fruits 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures   

Perfumery  and  cosmetics. 

Molasses 

Sugar,  brown 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

All  other  articles 


1907. 


$321,832 
276,025 
494,908 

1,431,279  I 
2,436,361 


1908. 


•241.261 
435,642 
453,895 

998,294 
1,954,506 


24,852,818   22,184,066 


56,944 

50,350 

1,034.931 

96,423 

116,678  I 
18,439 
453,458 
15,229,427 

3,966,836 

1,460,508 

318,002 


51,750 

44,100 

992,569 

48,867 

155,661 

81,046 

278,719 

16,896,804 

3,924,562 
1,447,910 


Total 22,800,996   24,286,181 


While  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have  decreased  over 
$2,000,000,  the  exports  to  that  country  have  increased  about 
$1,500,000. 
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TRADE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


In  the.  following  table,  showing  the  trade  of  the  island  with 
foreign  countries  for  1907  and  1908,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  both  in  imports  and  exports: 


Countries. 


AustriarHangary  .. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Netnerlands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom... 

Canada  

Cuba 

All  other  countries. 


Imports. 
1907.  1908. 


112,786 
188,010 
439, 169 
315,005 

88,175 
124.599 
809,565 
817,288 
557,673 

50,971 
582,110 


96,902 

59,677 
307,005 
256,508 

78,876 
108.807 
6iid.664 
344,839 
605,428 

83,100 
566,376 


Exports. 


I 


1907. 


9681, 
21, 
960, 
455, 
270, 
67, 
788, 


739 

434 

587 

698 

045 

736 

379  i 

811 


1908. 


6,382 
1,689,849 
82,384  I 


9439.686 

12,339 

488,714 

230,445 

379^^38 

46,537 

900,776 

44,355 

1.301 

1,671,915 

126,489 


Total  foreign  countries I    3,480,351      2,942,677      4,920,944        4.242.398 


FRANCE. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 

DECLABED    VALUE   OF   SHIPMENTS   SHOWS   A    SERIOUS   DECLINE. 

Consul-(jeneral  Frank  H.  Mason,  of  Paris,  in  transmitting  in 
advance  of  his  annual  report  on  French  commerce  and  industries  a 
consolidated  statement  showing  the  total  values  of  declared  exports 
to  the  United  States  from  the  several  consular  districts  in  France, 
including  Algiers,  during  the  calendar  years  1907  and  1908,  respec- 
tively, comments: 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  Havre  and  Nantes,  every 
consulate  in  France  diows  a  more  or  less  important  decrease,  and  the 
total  net  deficit  amounts  to  $36,513,547,  or  slightly  more  than  28  per 
cent  of  the  exports  of  1907,  which  had  reached  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  $128,768,486.  The  district  of  Paris  alone  shows  a  deficit  of 
$20,959,188,  or  more  than  half  the  aggregate  decrease  from  the  whole 
of  France,  and  illustrates  vividly  the  effect  of  the  American  mone- 
tary crisis  upon  the  demand  for  imported  luxuries  of  clothing,  art, 
and  taste  in  the  United  States. 

The  declared  values  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  sev- 
eral consular  districts  in  France  during  the  calendar  years  1907  and 
1908,  respectively,  were  as  follows: 


Consulates. 

1907. 

1908. 

Paris 

963,266,473 

$42,307,285 

Bordeaux.. 

7,«M,954 

6,396,674 

Calais 

8,775,363 

6,859,010 

Grenoble. . . 

2.967,669 

1,971,133 

Havre 

2,068,403 

2,289,330 

Limoges... 

2,191,909 

1,694,495 

Lyons. 

MarseilL^.. 

l'^,M7,30a     11,192,623 

>^.Jl2.3a^       7,686,777 

Nantes 

7b6.m      1,002,286 

Nice 

l,46i,WI 

1, 120, 304 

Gain  or  loss. 


-120,969,188 

-  2,129,280 

-  2,916.343 

986.536 

h        200,927 

496,413 

-  4,454,677 

826,567 

h        245,846 

341,294 


Consulates. 


1907. 


1908. 


'  Gain  or  loss. 


Rheims 

Roubaix... 

Cognac (La 

Rochelle) 

Rouen 

St.  Etienne 
Algiers 

Total.... 


86,926,701 
2,634,860 

l,403.5Cl^ 
491,743 

3,524,715 
704,533 


«6, 506, 773  I 
1,803,019 

1,309,743  - 
331,267  i- 

2,409,240  '- 
477,179  — 


SI.  420, 928 
831,841 

93,759 

160,476 

1,115,475 

227,664 


128,768,486     92,254,138  —    86,513,547 


81940— No.  344—09- 
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RUSSIA. 

SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

IMPOBTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  NEARLY  DOUBLED. 

Consul-General  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  transmits  the  following 
report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  European  Russia  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1908: 

The  aggregate  foreim  trade  of  European  Russia  given  in  the 
customs  returns  for  ttie  first  six  months  of  1908  amounted  to 
$383,328,405,  as  compared  with  $373,778,245  for  1907,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  $9,550,160  for  the  period  under  review.  There  was  an 
excess  in  exports  over  imports  to  the  value  of  $6,438,015 — a  decrease  of 
$27,828,540  as  compared  with  1907.  An  increase  of  $18,687,350  is 
observed  in  the  import  trade  and  a  decrease  of  $9,139,190  in  exports. 

The  increase  in  miports  is  principally  under  the  head  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  roughly  manufactured  articles,  amounting  to  $12,872,425, 
or  about  69  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  im- 
portation oimanuf  actured  articles  of  $5,803,020^  or  31  per  cent.  The 
articles  showing  the  largest  increase  were :  Fruits,  liquors,  oats,  rice, 
wines,  building  materials,  cotton,  coal,  coke,  fats  and  oils,  hides  and 
skins,  lead,  arms  and  ammunition,  automobiles,  knit  goods,  machin- 
ery, paper  and  manufactures  of,  tinware,  and  woolen  goods. 

IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal  articles  of  import 
into  European  Russia  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  and  1908 : 


Articles. 


Provisions: 

Dairy  products 

Fish 

Flour  and  cereals  . . . 

Fruits 

Grain 

Liauorn 

Tooacco 

Wines 

All  other  provisions. 

Total 

Raw  and  partially  man- 
ufactured materials: 
Building  materials . . 

Caoutchouc 

Chemicals , 

Coal  and  coke 

Colors  and  dyestufls 

Copra 

Cotton,  raw 

Fatsand  oils,  animal 

Furs 

Grinding  and  polish- 
ing materials 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron: 

Pig 

Bars,  sheets,  and 

rails 

Jute 

Lead,  pig 

Leather  

Lumber 

Oil,  vegetable 

Rosin 

Silk,  raw 

Steel,  bar,  sheet,  rails 

Tin 

Wire 

Wool,  raw 


1896,601 
G21.740 
164,285 
019,315 
990,220 
908,310 
480,495 
968,845 
451,679 


1908. 


Articles. 


$403,760 
5,466,725 
146,260 
2,662,125 
2.566,035 
1,124,245 
587,060 
2,447,180 
12,707,120 


27,996.490  i    27,961,110 


881,145 
4,818,965 
8,946,445 
4,869,540 
2,674,910 
2,030,180 
21,151,665 
1,663,665 
2.069,270 

320,880 
2,289,690 

31,930 


608,215 
6,582,780 
8,942,840 
6,060,220 
2.624,965 
2,001,805 
85,807,960  i 
2,461,700 
1,782,930  , 

832,175 
8,001,420 

43,775 


566,500 

666,686 

1,658,816 

1,488,910 

1,640,790 

2,201,110 

2,697,670 

8.482,430 

2,564.186 

2,289,175 

1,124,080 

1,011,460 

677,830 

632,985 

4,545,390 

4,295,100 

201,880 

180,766 

2,260,835 

1,418,310 

420,025 

665,985 

7,507,156 

6,055,370 

Raw  and  partially  man- 
ufHftured  materials — 
Continued. 
Yarn: 

Cotton 

Woolen 

other  raw  materials. 

Total 

Manufactured  articles: 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments   

Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion  

Automobiles 

Bicycles,  and  parts. . 

Buttons 

Cast-iron  ware 

Carriages 

Ceramics  and  pot- 
tery  

Clocks  and  watches. 

Clothing 

Copper,  manufac- 
tures of 

Cotton  goods 

Cutlery 

Electric  apparatus. . . 

Furniture 

Glassware , 

Gold  and  eilverware  .... 

Hals  and  caps , 

Iron  and  steel  ware ..... 

Leather  goods 

Machinery: 

Agricultural , 

Compressors , 

Dynamo,  electric ... 

Engines,  gas  and 
naphtha ...^ 

Locomotives  .i'9i^ll^.^ 


1907. 


82,291,750 
6.206,620 
18,140,396 


92,674,856 


242,066 

353,806 
628,390 
547,960 
896,650 
331.660 
63,346 

241,476 
488,220 
400,670 

1,031,620 
2,110,985 
664,965 
451,130 
633,450 
418,080 
486,160 
216,785 
1,947,216 
737,995 

6,181,030 

20,600 

269,846 


by 


1906. 


12,285.056 
3,886,610 
10,408,666 


106,447,280 


217,046 

604.095 
833.830 
493,370 
371,316 
884,190 
116,906 

196,730 
461,955 

386,766 

1,028,970 
2,186,690 
625,210 
456,805 
697.310 
443,415 
468,500 
285,310 
1,810,225 
773,680 

7,748,690 
62.815 
619,646 


8 


606 
80,340 
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Articles. 


Machinery — Continued. 

Metal- working 

Meters,  gas  and 
water 

Milling 

Paper  mill 

Parts  of  machinery. 

Printing 

Pumps 

Sawmill 

Sewing 

Steam  eng.nes 

Steam  hammers 

Transformers 

Typewriters 

Woodworking 

Novelties , 

Optical  goods 


1907. 

1908.         1 

9540, 286 

1803,400 

14,420 

17,510 

74,260 

119,995 

21,116 

6,180 

1,464,650 

1,728,855 

269,860 

206,000 

271,465 

616,445 

86,150 

43,775 

2,825,225 

1,708,770 

401.185 

765,806 

12,360 

25,760 

45,835 

78,795 

116,890 

172,010 

90,640 

135,960 

1,261,750 

1,148,800 

819,865 

838,420 

Articles. 


Paint  and  yamish 
Paper,  and  manufactures 

of 

Porcelain  and  crockery. . 

Rubber goods 

Silk  goods 

Stationery  supplies 

Tinware 

Tools,  hand 

Umbrellas  and  parasols. . 

Wooden  ware 

Wire,  manufactures  of . . . 

Woolen  goods 

Other  manufactures 


1907. 

1908. 

$177,160 

S169,435 

3,913,485 

4,113,820 

219,905 

232,266 

271.405 

328.065 

959,960 

802,885 

262, 180 

835,265 

1,141,766 

1,809.645 

1,177,806 

1,160,810 

82,960 

17,510 

142,140 

163,985 

603,680 

603,065 

2,641,960 

2,937,046 

10.631,595 

11,997,175 

Total !  49,047,670 

Total  imports 1 169, 755, 846 


34,860,690 
188,445,196 


DECBEASE  IN  EXPORTS. 

The  falling  oflF  in  exports  occurred  principally  in  provisions,  the 
figures  being  $7,059,620  or  77  per  cent  of  the  aggregate.  Raw  ma- 
terials and  roughly  manufactured  articles  also  snow  a  decrease  of 
$2,812,930,  or  3^  per  cent.  The  leading  commodities  showing  a  de- 
crease were :  Bran,  dairy  products,  eggs,  Indian  com,  wheat,  cement, 
copper,  flax,  furs,  hemp,  hides  and  skins,  iron  ore,  manganese,  pig 
iron,  rubber  waste,  wool,  cotton  goods,  musical  instruments,  rugs, 
silverware,  and  woolen  goods. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
European  Russia  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  and  1908 : 


Articles. 

1907. 

1908. 

Articles. 

1907. 

1908. 

Provisions: 

Barley 

Bran 

Dairy  products 

Indian  com 

$15,816,166 
5.330,250 
9,681.485 
12,044,306 
11,659,025 
8,110,085 
7,660,625 

f  ■5^/^03,860 

i.  133,120 

v-;69,265 

JL.]38,785 

'   169,790 

02,030 

76,335 

.88,440 

74.540 

46,350 

878,075 
17,213,875 

1,388,440 

811,125 

3,957.745 

Raw  and  partially  manu- 
facturea     materials- 
Continued. 
Celluloid 

$454,745 

$218, 875 

Downs  and  feathers. . 

Fertilizers 

Flax 

Furs 

556,715 

93,730 

22,375,720 

6,638,735 

•    642,295 
67, 465 

Oats 

R\'e    

20.548,600 
2,659,975 

Flour,  rre  ... 

Glycerin 

'  47; 880 

139,060 

385,785 

3,780,620 

3,820,785 

18,446,270 

7,285,190 

3,541,656 

1,112,915 

846,660 

311,676 

98,365 

16,676,740 

30,900 

Sugar 1,493.500 

Tea 44,805 

Tobacco  and  cigar-  1 

ettes '       778,680 

Wheat an  .sjM.Jwn 

Gum  resin 

126. 175 

Hair,  animal 

354,320 

Hemp 

3, 109, 670 

Hides  and  skins 

Lumber 

1,495,560 
21,545,025 

Flour: 

Rye 

808,550 

986,195 

4.490,345 

Naphtha  products  . . . 
Seeds 

7,683.800 
5,1*68,116 

Wheat 

Other  provisions 

Total 

Raw  and  partially  manu- 

steel, bar,  sheet,  rails. 
Wool,  raw 

1,688,170 
478.950 

Yam: 

Linen 

105.296.385 

M  QSR. 765 

228,660 

102,485 
16,945,045 

, 

All  other. .......... . . 

factured  materials:       !                    1 

Asbestos 174  070  ,           212.180 

Total 

87,372,325 

11,853,690 

204,022,400 

84, 559, 395 

Bones 

Bristles 

854.320 
1,282,350 

849,685 
1,108,645 

All  other  articles 

Total  exports 

12.087.050 
194.883,210 

GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND  CONTROL  BULK  OF  TRADE. 

Taking  the  trade  by  countries  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  supplied  more  than  half  of  the 
total  imports  and  took  more  than  half  of  the  total  exports.  In 
imports  Germany's  share  was  40  per  cent.  Great  Britain's  nearly 
16  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  contributed  only  a  little  over 
14  per  cent.    As  to  exports,  Germany  took  about  32  per  cent  of 
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the  total  and  Great  Britain  20  per  cent,  only  3  per  cent  going  to 
the  United  States. 

Reviewing  the  American  trade  of  European  Russia  for  this  period, 
the  customs  returns  show  the  balance  of  that  trade  to  be  in  favor  or 
the  United  States  to  the  value  of  $26,275,300,  the  imports  and  exports 
beinff  $26,862,915  and  $587,615,  respectively.  Comparing  the  trade 
for  me  first  six  months  of  this  year  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  there  is  shown  a  gain  in  imports  of  $10,229,960  and  a  falling 
off  in  exports  of  $781,770. 

The  very  small  amount  of  exports  to  the  United  States  figuring  in 
the  customs  returns  is  misleading  on  account  of  many  shipments  being 
sent  via  British,  German,  and  Danish  ports,  thereby  being  credited  to 
the  trade  of  those  countries  instead  of  to  the  United  States.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  import  trade.  Manj^  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  coming  through  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Denmark 
are  accredited  to  those  countries. 

Imports  and  Exports  nv  Countbiks. 


Country. 


Imports. 


1907. 


United  SUtes 

Austria-HuDKHry 

Bel^um 

China 

Denmark 

East  India 

Ej?ypt 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Italy. 


-  [ 


I         ]'«!. 


Norway 

Penla 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland...  . 

Turkey 

Other  countries . 


Total. 
Finland 


65 
:4b 
►46 

160 
126 
ii70 
il6 
40 

"I    [--I    -175 

J  I  ■M,i  ,i25 

'    '■/    a6 

;  ■■.•■.  '45 

I    :■.■:,  75 

,^60 

■',   ^5 

,,    46 

491,310 

2,175,360 

1,119,610 

1,836,425 

5,314.48.5 


162,438,210 
7.317,635 


Total I    169, 755, 815 


1908. 


926,862,916 
5,958.036 

■■•■:..  65 
:•  :^:vV) 
I  M..  t  ;65 
I  ...N.  .15 
'■  .■►K  ■105 

;  ■  ^H  .  130 

J. '.-'-.  Tib 

-.■3'.*.  ■20 

■  ,iL,     6b 

r   >'  ■'96 

■Aw,  170 

681,905 

548,575 

635,600 

2,487,450 

1,324,065 

1,491,955 

4,699,290  I 


Exports. 


1907. 


1906. 


11,369,386  1587,615 

11,167,775  13,625.870 

10,150,660  7,710,065 

245. 140  178, 705 

6,128,500  6,862,075 

232,26.->  156,530 

928,910  1,182,965 

15,014,825  13,599,605 

62,540,870  61,893,215 

46.546,216  39,061,205 

19,820,290  17,120,145 

7,186,825  4,956.360 

1,133.000  1,863,786 

17.510  26,780 

44,805  2,676 

3,277,460  3,721,390 

126,660  1,200,465 

1,445,090  836.360 

(not  reported) 

8,455,650  I  5,171.630 

3,768,985  |  3,746,6-26 


181,623.890 
6,821,H05 


194,694,810 
9,427.590 


188,492,955 
11,390,256 


1 M,  445,  ll»5       204, 022. 400         194. 883, 210 


GERMANY. 
TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA. 

LINES   OF    MERCHANDISE    EXCHANGED    WITH    LATIN    AMERICA. 

Consul  Robert  J.  Thompson,  of  Hanover,  writes  that  manufac- 
turers of  the  Unitod  States  who  are  looking  to  Latin  America  for 
markets  would  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  trade  which  the  Germans 
have  already  developed  with  those  countries.     He  continues: 

In  190G  Germany  sent  to  America  1,705  ship  cargoes  in  German 
bottoms,  of  4,961,135  registered  tons.  Of  these  cargoes  822  were  for 
Latin  American  ports.  There  were  brought  away  in  the  same  year 
1,124  cargoes,  with  ships  of  8,783,104  registered  tons,  (')25  of  these 
cargoes  being  from  Latin-American  ports.  Not  the  least  important 
feature  of  this  foreign  trade  is  that  the  carrying  is  done  principally 
by  the  German  merchant  marine,  thus  supplying  a  large  source  of 
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revenue  to  the  country's  shipping  interests,  which  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  manufacturers. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  valuas,  in  marks  (mark 
=  23.8  cents) ,  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Germany  to  four 
leading  Latm- American  countries,  and  also  of  the  principal  articles 
of  import  into  Germany  from  the  same  countries  for  the  year  1907 : 


Exports  and  imports  by  countries.        Values. 


EXPOBTS  FBOM  GERMANY  TO— 

Argentina: 

Cotton  cloth 

Electric  cable 

Glass 

Hosiery 

Iron  and  steel- 
Bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Iron  sleepers  (ties) 

Pig  iron 

Steel  rails 

Wire 

Jewelry,  gold 

Locomotives,  yard 

Paper 

Pianos 

Strings  for  musical  instruments 

Sugar,  beet 

Tools,  machine 

Toys 

Woolen  goods 

Zinc 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Brazil: 

Cement 

Cotton  cloth 

Cutlery 

Dyes,  aniline 

Electric  cables 

Glass 

Hosiery 

Iron  and  steel- 
Iron  ware 

Steel  rails 

Tubes,  iron 

Wire- 
Barbed 

Drawn 

Jewelry.gold 

Kitchen  ware 

Leather,kid 

Locomotives 

Paper- 
Printing  

Writing 

Photographic  supplies 

Sewing  machines 

Shot,  stoves,  etc 

Tacks,  polished 

Toys 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Chile: 

Care,  railway 

Cement 

Cotton  cloth 

Elef  trie  Biippllts 

Hr>?iery 

Jewelry,  gold  , 

KlU^ij<^  Wfkrv  * 

Loc^imt  iiive**  .*. 

RnU  way  trupplics 

Bewing  murh Hies 

fthotn  Jtovw,  ♦  t»; 

Woolen  k<km1s 

All  othtrurtkles 

Total 


Marks. 
8,900,000 
5,700,000 
1,700.000  , 
2.800,000  ^ 


■00.000  I 
.00,000  ' 
-'30,000 

^;oo,ooo 

NX),  000 

E  00, 000 
00,000 
30,000  I 
30,000  I 
«,000 
■30,000 
00,000 

-00,000 
00,000 

M)0,000 
00,000 


179,200,000 


2,200,000 
7,600,000 
1,700,000 
1,600,000 
1,200,000 
900,000 
1,900,000 

1,200,000 
1,600,000 
1,200,000 

1,100,000 
1,900,000 
6,500.000 
1,700,000 
900,000 
1,500,000 

1,100,000 
900,000 
1,000.000 
2,900.000 
1,700.000 
1,000,000 
1,200.000 
2,700.000 
57,600.000 


104,100,000 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 
7,000,000 

800,000 
3,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,000,000 
2,200,000 
2,000,000 

900.000 
1,100,000 
5,900,000 
56,000,000 


Exports  and  Imports  by  countries.        Values. 


EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  TO— 

Mexico: 


Cement 

Coke 

Cotton  cloth 

Cutlery 

Dyes 

Dvnamofi  and  motors . 

Electric  cables 

Glassware 

Ho>iery 

Jewelry,  gold 

Kitchen  ware 

Lace,  cotton 

Netting,  woolen 

Pianos 

Shot,  etc 

Steel  rails 

Toys 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


IMPORTS  INTO  GERMANY   FROM- 

Argentina: 

Animal  Intestines 

Bran 

Com 

Flaxseed 

Hides 

Lucerne 

Lumber 

Oats 

Pelts 

Wheat 

Wood,  log 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


Total  . 


Brazil: 

Cocoa , 

Coflfee 

Hides 

Rubber 

Tobacco,  raw 

All  other  articles. 


Total 

Chile: 

Bran 

Borax 

Iodine , 

Leather,  sole 

Saltpeter 

Wool 

All  other  articles. 


Total 


Mexico: 

Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Hides 

Lead 

Minerals , 

Oilcake 

Raw  material  for  brushes. 

Rubber  

Sisal 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 


Jfarfa. 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

600.000 

800,000 
1.100,000 
1,800.000 
3,900,000 

800,000 
1,000,000 

800.000 
1,000,000 

600,000 

2.800.000 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

34,200,000 


58,700,000 


2,600,000 
20,500,000 
26,800,000 
73,500,000 
34,100.000 

4,100,000 
13,200,000 

5,100,000 

8,000,000 
13:^,400,000 

5,000,000 
112,600,000 

3,600,000 


442,500,000 


9,800,000 
97,500,000 
21,700,000 
39,600,000 
14,300,000 
13.100,000 


1%,  000, 000 


1,500,000 
1.400,000 
1,400,900 
1,800,000 
127,100,000 
4,600,000 
6,100,000 

143^900,000 


84.800,000 


Total. 


;igttt26d-by 


Go^'' 


4,000,000 

2,000,000 

700.000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

200,000 

1,200,000 

4,900,000 

2,300.000 

2,000,0J)0 

2,70O,00C 


•00,000 
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The  total  values,  in  marks,  of  the  trade  of  Germany  with  the  fol- 
lowing countries  are  given  for  1907: 


Countries. 


Imports    '     Exports 
I       into  from 

Qermany.     Germany. 


Countries. 


Imports       Exports 

into       I      from 
Germany.    Germany. 


I     Marks. 

Bolivia :  21,600,000 

Guatemala 24,600,000 

Ura^ay 22,600,000 

Venezuela 16,700,000 

Peru 14,800,000 


Marks. 
8,800,000 


88,400,000 
6,800,000 
17,700,000 


Mark*. 

Ecuador ,  14,000,000 

Cul)a I  11,600,000 

11,100,000 

100,000 

11,000,000 


Colombia . 

Panama 

Santo  Doming) . 


Marks. 
6,100,000 
24.000,000 
6,800.000 


CRETE. 

COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE. 

STATISTICS  OP  FOREIGN   TRADE — CURTAILED   OLIVE    CROP. 

Consul-General  Greorge  Horton,  writing  from  Athens,  says  that  the 
large  and  fertile  island  of  Crete  is  an  important  province  commer- 
cially and  agriculturally  and,  properly  developed,  should  be  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  the  earth.    He  tells  of  the  island's  foreign  trade : 

Crete  imports  principally  cotton  thread,  various  cloth  goods,  agri- 
cultural products,  wooa  for  barrel  making,  worked  metals,  medicines, 
tanned  leather,  sugar,  coffee,  pottery,  esparto,  etc.  The  exports  con- 
sist principally  of  olive  oil,  agricultural  products,  wood  and  lumber, 
almonds,  animals,  soap,  cheese,  wines  and  liquors,  silk  cocoons,  etc 
The  steady  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk  snows 
that  the  Cretans  have  commenced  to  give  serious  attention  to  silk 
culture. 

The  total  Cretan  importations  during  the  three  years  ending  with 
1907  amounted  to  53,200,648  francs  (franc=19.3  cents),  and  exporta- 
tions  to  40,582,450  francs.    The  statistics  by  years  are  as  follows : 


Year. 

Exports. 

Franrs. 
11,224,449 
17,391,009 
11,906,952 

Importfl. 

1905 

France. 
16,185,076 
19.270,053 
18,761,620 

1906 

1907 

The  exports  for  1909  will  probably  show  a  marked  falling  off,  on 
account  of  the  failure  and  poor  quality  of  the  olive  crop.  In  ordinary 
years  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  okes  (oke=0.3513  gallons)  of  oil 
are  produced,  while  this  season  the  entire  yield  will  amount  to  only 
about  3,000,000  okes.  There  are  about  4,000,000  okes  on  hand  from 
last  season's  output.  

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
BEAN  EXPORTS  FROM  SMYRNA. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TRADE COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  SHIPPED. 

In  noting  that  within  the  past  few  years  beans  have  become  an  im- 
portant item  of  export  from  Asia  Minor,  the  more  so  as  prices  have 
steadily  risen,  owing  to  the  marked  diminution  of  the  Egyptian  crop, 
Consul-General  Ernest  L.  Harris  writes  from  Smyrna : 

Until  recently  E^pt  produced  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  beans 
annually,  but  the  higher  prices  paid  for  cotton  have  caused^their 
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cultivation  to  be  abandoned  for  that  of  cotton  growing.  The  quan- 
tities of  beans  exported  from  Smyrna  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been,  in  tons,  as  follows:  1904,  23,970;  1905,  14,165;  1906,  19,385; 
1907,  9,780;  1908,  29,760,  or  an  average  of  19,415  tons. 

Last  year's  exports,  in  tons,  were  to  the  following  places:  Portugal, 
9,388;  France,  6,833;  Great  Britain,  6,721;  Italy,  6,208;  Malta,  510; 
(rermany,  100;  total,  29,760.  Last  year's  prices  ranged  from  $3.19 
to  $3.39  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

CHINA. 

TRADE  OF  DALNY. 

INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  following  statistics  covering  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Manchurian  port  of  Dalny  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1907  and  1908 
are  furnished  by  Consul  Roger  S.  Greene : 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Dalny  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30  and  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  1908,  compared  witn  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1907: 


Description. 


Imports [  $4,291,M6 


Exportfl. 


September  quarter.    '      First  nine  months. 


1907.  1908.  1907. 


625,543 


Total 4,917,' 


$2,850,051     $10,438,807 
1,350,209  I      5.006,984 


4,200,260       15,445,291 


1908. 


$12,954,717 
8,396,951 


21,858,668 


The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  the  exports  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1908,  were  more  tlian  double  the  value  of  those 
for  1907,  which  was  apparently  due  to  the  good  crops  of  the  year  and 
the  extraordinary  fall  in  the  silver  price  of  beans — from  $2.06  in 
September,  1907,  to  $1.25  in  September,  1908,  and  to  96  cents  at  the 
close  of  November  per  picul  (133^  pounds),  which  stimulated  the 
demand  from  Japan.  It  was  recently  estimated  that  ordinarily  the 
value  of  bean  caKe  and  artificial  fertilizers  consumed  in  Japan  is 
about  $20,000,000  of  each  per  year,  while  in  1908  the  value  oi  bean 
cake  alone  consumed  up  to  the  end  of  October  was  as  much  as  $35,- 
000,000,  while  the  consumption  of  artificial  fertilizers  amounted  to 
only  $10,000,000  for  the  same  period.  The  low  silver  prices  also 
caused  increased  exports  to  Chinese  points.  In  addition  to  1,300  tons 
of  beans  exported  to  Liverpool,  as  reported  previously^  another  ship- 
ment of  9,000  tons,  understood  to  be  for  the  same  destination,  is  now 
beinff  made,  and  there  has  been  an  inquiry  made  even  from  the 
Pacinc  coast  of  the  United  States  for  beans,  bean  cake,  and  bean  oil. 

IMPBOVED   TRANSPORTATION — FORMATION    OF   A    PRODUCE   EXCHANGE. 

An  important  factor  in  the  increase  of  exports  has  been  the  im- 
provement of  transportation  since  last  j^ear.  Not  only  have  the 
inland  waterways  been  in  excellent  condition,  but  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway,  which  last  year  could  bring  down  only  about  2,000 
tons  a  day  to  Newchwang  and  Dalny,  can  now  deliver  daily  at  the 
two  ports  3,500  tons.    Last  year  also  there  were  repeated  washout« 
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during  the  summer,  which  completely  interrupted  traffic  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  This  year,  though  there  was  some  trouble,  no  such  serious 
obstruction  was  caused.  There  are  now  arriving  at  Dalny  by  train 
on  an  average  3,000  tons  of  freight  every  day,  as  compared  with 
about  1,500  last  year. 

On  October  23,  1908,  an  organization  was  formed  called  the  Juyo- 
bussan  Torihikishonin  Shugosho,  or  "  Produce  Exchange,"  and  there* 
are  now  73  members,  of  whom  56  are  Chinese  firms  ana  17  Japanese. 
A  small  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  at  the  wharf  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  exchan^,  and  as  bargains  are  made  the  terms  are  markea  up 
on  a  blackboard.  The  transactions  recorded  at  the  exchange  during 
the  month  of  November  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,OM,000  yen 
in  the  silver  notes  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  which  form  the 
medium  for  all  such  business  here,  or  about  $443,000  in  United  States 
currency.  In  the  case  of  bean  cake  the  purchasers  were  almost  all 
Japanese,  whereas  the  beans  have  been  largely  bought  by  Chinese  for 
shipment  south.  While  this  is  only  a  beginning,  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  such  an  institution  here  seems  to  augur  well  for  the  future 
of  trade  at  this  port 

IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  by  princi- 
pal articles  into  Dalny  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1907  and  1908 : 


Articles. 


BuildiiiK  materials: 

Lumber 

Cement 

All  other , 

Totol 

Cotton  goods: 

Piece  goods , 

Yam 

DrugN,  dyes,  and  spirits. 

Flour , 

Fruits  and  vegetables. . , 
Liquors: 

Siki,  etc 

Leer 

Machinery 


1907. 


1717,062 
477,007 
608,582 


1906. 


$808,046 

223,479 

4,»i0,714 


l,797,6f»l       5,392,239 


1,290,366 

156.231 

34,7V.7 

041,142 

126,403 

181,490 

163,075 

1,296,898 


1,006,018 
183. 7U2 
93,526 
811,921 
119,149 


230,980 
161,990  I 
480,651  I 


Articles. 


Metals: 

Iron,  iron  sheets,  and 
wire 

Iron  mauu/actures 

Copper 

Metal     goods    other 

than  the  alwve 

01 1 ,  kerosene 

Paper  and  books 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tobacco: 

Cutand  leaf 

Cigars  and  cigarettes . 
All  other  articles 

Total  imports , 


1907. 


$115,264 
811.896 
100, 161 

190.994 
106,782 
88,724 
462,348 
109,843 


75.617     24,038 

176,  H95  I    563,537 

2.513.281  I  2.696.824 


1908. 


$175, 762 

479,894 

4,763 

34.834 
84,342 
189,426 
617,892 
101,240 


10.438,307  I  12,954.717 


HONGKONG  TRADE  DEPRESSION. 
STATISTICS  FOR  LAST  Y£AB  SHOW   A   LOW   COMMERCIAL  RECORD. 

A  review  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  British  colony  of  Hongkong 
has  been  made  by  the  Telegraph,  of  that  city,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  main  points,  the  dollar  used  referring  to  the  Hongkong 
silver  coin,  which  had  an  average  value  in  1908  of  41.7  cents : 

The  course  of  events  In  the  commercial  world  of  the  colony  during  the  past 
year  presents,  with  a  single  exception,  a  dismal  record  of  trade  depression, 
business  stagnation,  and  loss  generally  to  those  engaged  in  the  different 
branches  of  trade  with  Europe,  America,  and  China.  The  single  exception  tias 
reference  to  cotton  yam,  and  the  revival  in  the  healthy  tone  of  this  most 
important  article  of  commerce  is  a  happy  augury  of  the  revitalizing  power  of 
Chinese  merchants  and  traders.  In  round  figures,  Indian  yam  distributed  via 
Hongkong  throughout  South  China  and  Tongking  amounted  to  some  220,000 
bales  in  1908.  At  an  average  price  for  all  counts  of  $112.50  per  bale,  we  arrive 
at  an  aggregate  $24,750,000  as  the  value  of  cotton  yam  imports  into  Hongkong 
in  a  normal  year. 

The  prohibitory  edict  of  the  Chinese  Government  has  been  responsible  for 
an  enormous  appreciation  in  the  value  of  opium,  the  rise  being  something  like 
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25  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  B&igal  drug  and  30  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
Malwa  article.  With  consumption  maintained  at  its  normal  level  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  gross  value  of  the  trade  rose  from  $27,700,000  in  1907  to 
$41,038,320  in  1908.  Those  engaged  in  the  flour  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast 
have  an  unsatisfactory  record  to  look  back  upon  for  1908 ;  for  with  flour  below 
the  parity  of  wheat  in  the  local  market  the  trade  failed  to  secure  any  proflts. 

Of  the  1908  crop  of  Java  sugar,  the  exact  quantity  exported  to  Hongkong 
from  May  1  to  November  30  amounted  to  1,401,162  piculs,  equivalent  to  85,074 
tons,  showing  a  decline  of  116,528  piculs  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  for  1907.  These  figures  tell  their  own  tale  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
Japanese  competition.  The  rice  imports  from*  Slam  are  said  to  amount  to 
5,000,000  piculs  (picul  =  133i  pounds)  in  1908,  of  which  1,500,000  is  "white" 
and  3,500,000  "  cargo  '*  rice,  aggregating  $22,250,000.  The  result  of  the  trading, 
according  to  best  reports,  has  been  just  fair.  At  no  time  in  the  year  did  freight 
maintain  a  paying  level  to  shipowners.  The  exploitation  of  the  Bomean  coal 
fields  is  yet  in  its  initial  stage,  and  the  experimental  shipments  to  Hongkong 
have  not  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  successful  competition  with  the 
cheaper  products  of  Japan.  In  sugar  and  rice  merchants  have  not  made  any 
fortunes. 

As  regards  the  stock  exchange,  brokers  agree  in  the  opinion  .that  the  year 
has  been  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  course  of  their  experience.  There  was  a 
complete  absence  of  forward  purchases  and  sales.  Shares  changed  hands  only 
for  investment  purposes.  Some  of  the  leading  stocks  show  serious  deprecia- 
tions, amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.  The  outlook  for  the  new  year  is 
aishrouded  in  uncertainty,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  predict  anything  like  a  more 
hopeful  prospect  for  the  near  future  than  the  immediate  dismal  past. 


JAPAN. 
DECREASED  FOREIGN  BUSINESS. 
BALANCE  OF  TRADE  18  HEAVILY  AGAINST  NIPPON. 

From  a  London  Times  article,  dated  at  Tokyo,  January  4,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken : 

In  common  with  nearly  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world,  Japan's  foreign 
trade  was  not  prosperous  during  1908.  It  suffered  a  diminution  of  about 
^1,900,000,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  In  1908  the  imports  amounted  to 
$208,000,000,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $183,000,000, 
leaving  a  balance  against  Japan  of  about  $25,000,000.  The  Japanese  nation 
regards  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  much  aversion.  When  the  cus- 
toms returns  are  published,  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  ten  days,  the 
share  market  responds  appreciably,  falling  for  an  excess  of  imports  and  rising 
f6r  an  excess  of  exports. 

An  almost  unlimited  market  is  offered  abroad  for  Japan's  raw  silk.  In  the 
flrst  eleven  months  of  1908  there  were  exported  of  that  article  22,250,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  19,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  How- 
ever, for  the  larger  sales  of  1908  only  $46,231,750  was  received,  as  against 
$53,531,500  for  the  sales  of  1907.  Great  Britain  and  France  were  good  custom- 
en  in  the  purchase  of  habutae  and  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  but  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  showed  palpable  diminution.  A  marked  though  not  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  export  trade  was  that  E^ngland,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  all  reduced  their  purchases  of  Japanese  porcelains,  lacquers,  and 
bronzes  by  a  total  of  over  $973,000,  an  effect  of  the  depressed  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  those  countries.  It  was  in  the  column  of  exports  to  China,  however,  that 
the  trade  suffered  most  conspicuously,  for  here  there  was  an  aggregate  falling 
off  of  $12,166,000.  In  copper  and  coal  the  same  phenomenon  was  witnessed  as 
in  the  case  of  raw  silk,  namely,  larger  quantities  sent  abroad  than  in  1907,  but 
smaller  sums  realized.  This  was  especially  true  of  copper,  the  quantity  ex- 
ported having  been  greater  by  3,000  tons  and  the  amount  received  smaller  by 
$3,898,200.  The  export  of  cotton  yam,  for  which  China  is  the  chief  market,  fell 
off  by  about  $4,866,000. 

IMPOBTS   OF   TEXTILES   AND   METALS. 

In  the  import  trade  one  salient  feature  was  the  diminished  demand  for  raw 
cotton  and  wool,  owing  to  inactivity  of  the  mills  in  Japan.  The  bulk  of  the  raw 
cotton  is  supplied  by  British  India,  and  here  a  decrease  of  $9,733,000  is  recorded. 
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Id  wool  Australia  is  the  chief  sufferer,  her  sales  falling  from  $2,920,000  in  1907 
10  $437,983  in  1908.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  is 
(bat  Great  Birtaln  shows  decreases,  while  increases  stand  to  Germany's  credit. 
The  same  feature  is  noticeable  in  several  branches  of  piece  goods  and  in  leather, 
one  explanation  being  that  German  local  merchants  took  orders  on  very  easy 
terms  or  made  speculative  imports.  They  suffered  in  consequence,  and  some 
bouses  had  to  close  their  doors.  The  only  line  in  which  Great  Britain  has  a 
really  good  record  is  that  of  machinery  and  engines;  in  this  article  imiiortB 
stand  at  nearly  $9,733,000,  against  $6,489,000  in  1907.  In  rails  and  iron  nails 
Great  Britain  is  quite  surpassed  by  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  in 
locomotive  engines  and  rolling  stock  by  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  commerce  during  1908,  Japnn*s  purchases  of  machinery, 
locomotives,  and  rolling  stock  amounted  to  $17,033,000,  as  against  $13,383,000 
in  1907. 

The  year  1909  opens  with  a  feeling  of  some  buoyancy.  Since  the  early  autumn 
of  1908  it  has  be^  felt  that  the  worst  was  past  and  that  emergence  from  the 
acute  stage  had  commenced.  Prices  are  still  falling,  the  demand  for  money  is 
small,  and  trade  is  comparatively  depressed.  But  it  is  thought  that  if  only  the 
good  harvest  of  1008  be  rei)eatcMl  the  second  half  of  1909  will  witness  a  wave  of 
prosperity.  

AMERICAN-ORIENTAL  COMMERCE. 

MERCHANDISE  TRANSPORTED  VIA   THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  SUEZ. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  merchandise  traffic  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  America  is  furnished  by  Vice-Consul-General 
E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama : 

The  shipping  traffic  on  the  Pacific  is  yearly  increasing  on  account 
of  the  development  of  trade  with  Japan  and  China.  Returns  issued 
from  trustworthy  quarters  according  to  the  Yokohama  Daily  Boveki, 
show  that  in  recent  years  goods  transported  from  British  India  to 
America  over  the  Pacific  amounted  to  250,000  tons  annually;  from 
Japan  to  America,  500,000  tons;  from  (^hina  to  Hongkong,  over 
500,000  tons;  from  the  Philippines,  about  00,000  tons;  from  all  other 
countries  in  the  East  enough  to  make  the  total  annual  shipments 
over  the  Pacific  1,500,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  only  400,000  tons 
are  shipped  to  Amcri^oa-yia  Suez. 

It  is  further  sta3Jad'Wsf£^.if^  Far  EasI 

amounts  to  about  1,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

During  the  year  1908,  22  steamships  cleared  from  Yokohama  for 
the  United  States  via  Suez.  These  vessels,  as  a  rule,  do  not  carry 
passengers.  Of  these  22  steamers,  20  were  British,  of  a  gross  and  net 
tonnage  of  95,730  and  01,283,  and  2  were  German,  of  a  gross  and  net 
tonnage  of  10,879  and  5,700.  [The  official  report  of  the  Japanese 
Mercantile  Marine  for  1908,  which  accompanied  the  foregoing  sta- 
tistics, is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


TRADE  WITH  PANAMA. 

DECREASE  OF  EXPORTS   FROM   YOKOHAMA  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  exports  of  Japanese 
products  to  Panama  during  the  past  year  is  likewise  furnished  by 
Vive-Consul-General  Babbitt : 

This  digest  of  this  consulate-general  shows  that  the  trade  between 
Yokohama  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  1908  has  decreased  over 
$50,000  from  that  of  1907,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.  This  great  decrease, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  partly  due  to  the  requirement  that  invoices 
be  made  out  in  the  Spanish  language.    Shippers  have  advised  me  that 
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it  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  anyone  capable  of  preparing  in- 
voices in  Spanish,  and  the  cost  of  translations  made  it  unprofitable 
for  them  to  continue  shipments  to  Panama,  when  they  can  ship  to 
points  in  the  Canal  Zone  with  invoices  in  English. 

There  should  be  a  steady  demand  for  Japanese  silks  and  porcelains, 
as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  goods  generally  designated  "curios,'' 
and  it  is  trusted  that  the  year  1909  will  show  an  increase  of  exports 
from  Yokohama. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  invoices  declared 
at  the  consulate-general  of  the  United  States  at  Yokohama  for  export 
to  Panama  during  the  calendar  year  1908 : 


Articles. 


Anabl 

Bamboo  and  rattan  ware . 

Cloisonne 

Cotton  goods 

Curios 

Glassware 

Grass  cloth 

Ivory  goods 

Lacquer  ware 

Leather  good^ 

Matting  and  straw  goodn. . 

Mushrooms 

Metal  wares 

Paper  goods 


Value.  Articles. 


$137 
445 
272 

3,338 
878 
126 
176 
156 
996 
269 
218 
39 

1,066 
474 


Value. 


Pictures ;       $122 

Porcelain 5,267 

Provisions i         201 

Screens 167 

Silk  goods I    18,120 

Skin . 

267 
167 
799 
60 
2,013 


Toys 

Umbrellas 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  goods  — 
All  other  articles. 


Total '    36,834 
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SINGAPORE  CONDITIONS. 

PRICES  AKD  SHIPMENTS  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  EAST  INDIES. 

A  London  Financial  Times  report  from  Singapore,  dated  January 
11,  characterized  the  year  1908  as  exceptionally  dull.  Some  extracts 
from  the  trade  review  follow : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  prices  had  touched  bottom.  Gambler,  for 
instance,  was  quoted  at  $6.70  Straits  Settlemente^mrrency  ($1  of  which  is 
woi:tb  56.5  4xaaLm  .ry(^lai|MMr-nfcpiM  and  is  now  at 

$8.20 ^  tin  was  at  $CT.5(ran!nfe  tow  afwBo^lroWBPBWWW^ 

In  1908  there  was  a  fall  in  the  quantity  of  tin  shipped  to  Great  Britain  of 
nearly  37,000  piculs  (picul=133i  pounds),  but  a  slight  increase  in  quantity 
shipped  to  America,  and  of  over  17,000  piculs  to  the  CJontlnent  of  Europe,  should 
bring  the  shortage  over  1907  to  about  16,000  piculs. 

Exports  of  copra  continue  to  furnish  satisfactory  returns,  again  showing  an 
enormous  advance  over  previous  years  and  establishing  a  record  for  at  least 
the  last  half  decade.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  some  90,000  piculs  in  the 
quantity  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom  receiving  something  like  63,000  piculs  more  than  in  1907  and  the  Ck)n- 
tinent  of  Europe  importing  about  30,000  piculs  over  the  quantity  of  1907. 
During  1903  only  6,041  piculs  of  copra  were  exported  from  Singapore  to  Great 
Britain.    Last  year's  figure  was  about  90,000. 

A  fall  has  to  be  noted  in  respect  to  the  export  of  gambler,  practically  all  of 
which  is  received  in  Singapore  from  the  State  of  Johore.  It  will  probably  be 
found  when  the  figures  are  complete  that  there  is  a  decline  of  18,000  piculs. 
Against  this  there  has  been  a  continued  increase  in  the  export  of  black  and 
white  peppers,  which  has  exceeded  the  1907  figures  by  about  87,000  piculs,  the 
Continent  of  Europe  taking  41,000  piculs  more  of  the  black  variety  than  in  1907, 
and  the  United  States  importing  30,000  piculs  above  the  quantity  in  1907. 

The  pineapple  industry  is  feeling  acutely  the  competition  of  other  countries. 
Tapioca  is  beyond  the  previous  year's  output,  save  in  the  number  of  piculs 
shipped  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  while  the  export  of  gutta  is  not  so  satis- 
factory. Sago  maintains  a  firm  average  and  shows  an  upward  tendency.  Piece 
goods  show  no  improvement  in  a  dead  market,  and  the  share  markcjfe-isalmoat  a 
myth  at  the  present  moment.  .gitizedby  VjOOQIC 
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CEYLON. 

TRADE  OF  THE  COLONY. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  AND  PRICES  OF  NATIVE  PRODUCTS. 

From  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  Weekly  Price  Current  for 
the  week  ending  December  31,  1908,  transmitted  by  Consul  William 
C.  Teichmann,  the  following  statements  have  been  prepared  showing 
the  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  calendar  year  1908 : 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  several  prod- 
ucts imported  into  Ceylon  during  the  year  1908 : 


Articles. 


i  Quantities. 


Goal: 

United  Kingdom tons.. 

India do — 

other  countries do 


Total. 


.do.... 


Cotton  piece  goods: 

United  Kingdom balen.. 

Do packages. . 

Other  countries halcK. . 

Do packages 


256,692 

3ftH.8tiO 
46,726 


Articles. 


1^ 


2.933 
10,974 
1,722 
6,1H6 


Iron:  I 

Hoop cwtfl.  (112  pounds) . .  25, 527 

Corrugated do....  81,649 

Nails  and  rivets do 14, 018 


Total. 


.do... 


71.094 


Manure: 

United  Kingdom do.... 

India do 

Continent do ; 

I 


66,167 
?25,423 
175,924 


Tin  boxes: 

Japan number. 

Other  countries do. . . 

Kerosene  oil: 

Bulk gallons . 

Cas^ do... 

Total., do... 

Oil  liquid  fuel do... 

Wines  and  spirits do... 

Timber: 

Teak tons. 

Other do . . . 

LampD,    crockery,    and   hardware, 

val  ue 

Matches cam*. 

Cement barrels. 

Umbrella.s casra. 

Sugar: 

China hundredweights. 

Other  countries do. . . 

Tin,  lead tons. 


Quantities. 


1,347,191 
616,905 


3,225,091 
652.482 


3,877,673 


1,939.369 
294.101 

5,595 
774 

$443,000 

6,608 

64,624 

1,266 

80,299 

166,222 

1,696 


EXPORTS  OF  CEYLONESE  PRODUCTS. 


The  .following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  native  products  from 
Ceylon  during  the  years  1907  and  1908,  and  the  quantities  of  the 
several  products  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  latter  year : 


Total  exports. 


Articles. 


1907. 


Black  tea pounds. .     169, 923, 623 

Green  tea do. . . .        5. 526, 563 

Rubber do....  530,908 

Coffee do 

Cinchona,  branch  and  trunk do 

Cocoa hundrethveights  (112  pounds) . .  88, 180 

Cardemoms pounds 

Cinnamon ,  bales do  —  i 

Cinnamon,  chip do —  I 

Cocoanutoil hundredweights..!  460,683 

Copra do .... '  347, 970 

Cocoanuts number. . ' 

D^iccated  cocoanuts pounds 

Poonac do 

Plumbago hundredweights. .  614, 156 

Coir: 

Rope do... 

Yarn do... 

Fiber do... 

Ebony do... 

Citronella  oil pounds. 

Cinnamon  oil ounces. 


1908. 


167,089,011 

5,216,806 

831.906 

119,820 

168,184 

55,831 

665.217 

8,066,636 

2,678,603 

629,122 

729,140 

20,609,824 

26,486,222 

288,827 

489,388 

17,414 

104,798 

168,848 

3,603 

1,276,966 

283,978 


Exports  to 

the  United 

States  in 

1908. 


10,193,660 

3,306,936 

230,396 

2 


778 

7,681 

822,400 

135,830 

153,309 


6,040 
4,471,901 


155,606 


1,980 
4,459 


515,520 
10,000 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  prices  of  native  products  during 
thelast  week  of  1908: 


Articles. 

Cardamoms: 

All    round,    pared,    well 

bleached per  lb. , 

All  round,  pared,  medium, 

per  pound 

Special  assortment,  0  and 

lonly per  lb.. 

Seeds do 

Green do 

Cinchona  bark,  per  unit  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine 

Cinnamon    (in   bales  of    100 
pounds  net): 
Ordinary  assortment,  per 

pound 

Noj».  1  and  2  only . . .  per  lb. . 

Nor.  3  and  4  only do 

Cinnamon  chips  (in  ba^s  of  56 
pounds  net),  per  candy  of  560 

pounds 

Cocoa: 

Estate- 
Finest,  per  cwt.  (112 

pounds) 

Medium,  per  cwt.  (112 

pounds) 

Common,  per  cwt.  (112 

pounds) 

Native,     per     cwt.     (112 

"■   pounds) 

Co^eanut,  desiccated  (coarse, 

10  per  cent:  fine,  50  per  cent; 

medium,  40 per  cent)  .per  lb. . 

Cocoanut  oil,  in  ordinary  pack- 

aKes,  f .  o.  b per  top. . 


Prices. 


10.853  to   $0,405  j 
.824  .357 


Articles. 


.373 
.292 
.324 


.422 
.324 
.357 

.016 


.183  .136  I 

.147  .156  ' 

.121  .126 


18.166 


13.664 

14.598 

11.354 

13.624 

8.110 

11.354 

9.732 

10.539 

.567 
134.626       135.430  1 


Citronella  oil  (ready).. per  lb.. 
Copra: 

Boat  .per  candy  of  560  lbs. . 

Cart . . ! do 

Ebony: 

Sound,  at  government  de- 
pot   per  ton.. 

Inferior do 

Fibers: 

Cocoanut  bristle.  No.  1, 
per  cwt 

Cocoanut  mattress.  No.  1, 
per  cwt 

Cocoanut  mattress,  No.  2, 
percwt 

Coir  yam  kagala,  No.  1  to 
6 percwt.. 

Coir  yam,  Colombo  No.  1 

to  6 per  cwt. . 

Rubber: 

Biscuit  or  sheet per  lb. . 

Scrap do.... 

Crepe,  No.  1  to4 do 

Plumbago: 

Large  lumps per  ton. . 

Ordinary  lumps do 

Chips do.... 

Dust do 

Dust,  flying do 

Sapan  wood do 

Satin  wood: 

Sound percu.  ft.. 

Inferior do 

Flowed do 


Prices. 


«0.230to   90.240 


19. 140 
18.491 


2.596 


2.595 

2.75^ 

1.054 
.649 
.973 

64.880 
64.880 
48.660 
16.240 
12.976 
11.352 


2.803 


19.464 
18.816 


42.872 
30.196 


2.758 

.486 

.519 

3.892 

3.978 

1.184 
.940 
1.200 

214. 104 
218,968 
155.712 
121.650 
58.892 
12.976 

2.303 
1.492 
5.450 


The  following  statement  shows  the  average  prices  of  the  several 
grades  of  tea  exported  in  1908,  per  pound : 


Description. 


High 
grown. 

Broken  pekoe  and  broken  orange  pekoe $0. 181 

.191 
.149 
.139 
.156 
.129 


Orange  pekoe. 

Pekoe  

Pekoe  Souchong 

Pekoe  tannings 

Broken  mixed  dust ,  etc . 


Medium. 

90.159  I 
.152 
.133  I 
.107  • 
.107  I 
.081  1 


Low 
i   grown. 

90.188 
.120 
.104 
.094 
.094 
.075 


FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  CEYLON. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  freight  rates,  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  from  Ceylon  to  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  to  New 
York  for  the  last  week  of  1908 : 


Articles. 


London 
I       and 
Liverpool. 

912. 16 
7.29 


Rubber 

Tea 

CJolfee,  cocoa,  carda 

mons,    cinnamon, 

bales 7.29 

Plumbago i  6.08 

Cocoanut  oil 6. 08 

Cocoanuts,  in  bags...!  4.26 

Copra 6.68 

Poonac...   .... ...  6k08 

I"ei4LciiUslixico*tiate.|  6,0& 

IJ  !f K?,H  a  tn  t  )4k  Jus Sv  5t 

Filwr,  pressed  thale»..  4.8G 

dies I  6.68 

Br«  itcti  kU>w«««  '  -  -  ^  ^  ^  I  S.  04 

Other  can^....,„...  «,68 


Kt  w  York.       MarRcQle. 


$13.99 
8.51 


7.29 
6.68 
6.68 
6.08 
7.29 
7/29 
7.2y 
7.29 
6.  OS 


5.47 


7.29 


7.3 

AjarFttJiifed. 

7.2B 


6.W 


$12. 16 
7.29 


6.68 
5.47 
5.47 
8.65 
to  6. 08 
5.47 
-S.47 

4.m 

6.6H 
a,  68 


Uitwrfi' 


$10.95  to  $12.16 
7.29 


5.47 
3.65 


2,4JS 


6.68 
6.08 
5.47 
4.86 
6.08 
5.47 
ft.  47 
7.90 
4.86 

6.08 

0.S8 


and 

Genoa. 

Bremen. 

$12.16 

$12. 16 

7.29 

7.29 

6.68 

6.68 

.47  to  6.08 

6.08 

5.47 

5.47 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

5,47 

5.47 

h.4l 

5H7 

7.90 

7.90 

4.8fl 

&.47 

6.1» 

«.oe 

3.W 

a,  01 

fi.(W 

^m 
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AUSTRALIA. 
COMPARISON  OF  TRADE  RETURNS. 

COMMONWEALTH    (ONTINIES    TO    SHOW    EXCESS    OF    EXPORTS. 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Sydney,  sends  the  information  that 
the  total  trade  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia  for  1908  amounted 
to  $550,882,445,  or  $55,715,405  less  than  for  the  year  1907.  Some 
of  the  details  follow : 

Whereas  in  1907  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to 
over  $102,145,598,  last  year  this  excess  was  reduced  to  $75,844,343, 
and  as  Australia's  yearly  payments  to  the  mother  country  for  inter- 
est, dividends,  etc.,  approximate  $68,000,000,  the  balance  of  trade  in 
Australia's  favor  was  considerably  lessened.  The  exports  of  gold 
from  the  commonwealth,  however,  in  the  year  1908  were  $16,687,383 
more  than  during  1907.  A  comparison  of  the  imports  and  exports 
for  the  past  nine  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 


Imports. 


1900 $201.  IW, 407 

IJJOl 21«,.\'«,783 

hm  (drought  year) l»o».2(B.1(>7 

1908 188,742,414 

1904 179.921,292 

190> ■ l«J..m').112 

1906 217.672.431 

1907 2:>2,22«.120 

1906 237.dl9,0ol 


Exports. 


2 
2 
2 


77 
95 
22 
44 
46 
2  30 

3:4,  an,  724 


Exocjw  of 
exports. 


$22,190,770 
24,963,612 
8,224,la:i 
45,753,190 
99,460,254 
69,882.318 
121. .550.625 
102.145,596 
75,844,343 


Interstate  trade  during  1908  was  fairly  well  maintained,  and  figures 
for  the  year  show  a  falhng  off  of  only  about  $10,(K)0,()(K).  New  South 
Wales  suffered  to  the  largest  extent  both  in  its  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the  other  states. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  EXPORTERS. 
MEXICO. 

WHAT  AMERICAN    FIR3I8   SHOULD   DO   TO    HOLD   AND   ENLARGE   TRADE. 

Consul  W.  D.  Shaughnessy,  of  Aguascalientes,  in  supplying  the 
following  information  concerning  the  mistakes  made  in  shipping 
goods  to  Mexico,  reports  that  the  points  discussed  have  been,  on  many 
occasions,  brought  to  his  special  notice,  and  that  they  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  American  firms  exporting  goods  to  Mexico: 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  important  complaints  made  by  local 
merchants  against  business  houses  of  the  United  States  is  the  failure 
to  acknowledge  orders  promptly.  In  talking  the  matter  over  with 
two  grocery  merchants  of  Aguascalientes,  both  stated  that  they  had 
ordered  goods  to  be  shipped  by  express  from  two  of  the  most  promi- 
nent pickle  and  preserve  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
received  four  months  later  replies  stating  that  the  orders  had  just  been 
filled  and  the  goods  were  bemg  sent  by  freight.  In  the  meanwhile, 
these  merchants,  not  having  received  an  acknowledgment  to  their 
orders,  placed  them  with  other  firms  either  in  Mexico  City  or  Eng- 
land. \vhether  or  not  these  American  firms  were  overrun  with  home- 
trade  orders,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  foreign  trade  can 
not  be  overlooked  or  slighted  if  they  wish  to  hold  it. 

Merchants  have  stated  to  me  that  American  firms  might  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  goods  when  ordered,  but  they  condemn  the  inattention 
shown  their  orders  when  their  letters  are  not  even  acknowledged  and 
no  reasons  given  for  delays. 

Another  serious  complaint  is  the  substitution  by  jobbing  housas  of 
one  class  of  goods  for  another  "  just  as  good,"  which  has  upon  several 
occasions  resulted  in  the  local  merchants  refusing  to  receive  shipments 
on  arrival  or,  after  paying  the  customs  duties  and  other  charges, 
being  compelled  to  keep  in  stock  goods  which  can  not  be  sold.  This 
treatment  by  AJherican  houses  only  tends  to  discredit  them,  and  in- 
vites criticism  from  the  local  merchants  that  ends  in  their  placing 
orders  in  Europe. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  has  an  American  population  of  about 
20,000,  which  is  gradually  increasing,  hence  American  firms  do  not 
have  to  consider  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  Mexicans  alone.  It  is  to 
be  creditably  noted  that  American  goods  and  styles  are  swiftlv  find- 
ing favor  among  the  Mexicans,  and  American  houses  should  make 
an  effort  to  comply  with  Mexican  requirements,  looking  toward  this 
Republic  as  among  the  largest  markets  in  the  world  for  their  goods, 
and  lead  them  to  control  its  future  trade  in  clothing,  suit  materials, 
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groceries  and  canned  goods,  preserves,  dry  ^oods,  shoes^  hats,  hard- 
ware, agricultural  implements,  mining  machinery,  furniture,  etc. 

AGENCIES ^PACKING    AND    SHIPPING. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  reputable  houses  in  the  United 
States  to  give  the  sole  agency  for  their  goods  to  one  firm  in  Mexico 
City,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  merchants  in  other  cities  of  the 
Renublic  to  go  to  the  agent  with  their  orders,  knowing  that  he  is 
maning  a  commission  of  at  least  5  per  cent.  They  are  able  to  buy 
at  regular  wholesale  prices  from  the  agent,  but  the  fact  that  it  gives 
him  the  precedence  over  them  because  he  handles  the  sole  article 
makes  them  feel  that  they  want  the  same  advantage,  especially  when 
they  are  not  located  in  the  same  city.  This  is  continued  by  promi- 
nent manufacturers  of  tooth  powders,  soaps,  drugs,  talcum  powders, 
and  patent  medicines,  and  the  practice  only  tends  to  decrease  the 
sales  of  these  popular  articles  b(*cause  merchants  outside  the  city 
refuse  to  handle  them  under  such  conditions. 

There  are  also  many  complaints  made  against  American  packing, 
althou^jh  within  the  past  year  some  of  the  houses  dealing  with  Mexico 
seem  disposed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
trade  in  this  respect.  Several  American  houses  dealing  in  breakfast 
foods,  etc.,  use  pasteboard  boxes  for  the  outside  packing.  This  re- 
sults in  the  shipments  arriving  here  broken  and  generally  of  little  or 
no  value.  Glassware  and  other  breakable  materials  should  be  pro- 
tected from  rough  handling. 

European  exporters,  although  charging  for  their  packing,  ship 
goods  HI  strong,  light  wooden  boxes,  iron  strapped,  and  in  more 
compact  foryn,  thus  saving  extra  expense  of  freight  and  loss  by 
breakage.  (loods  intended  for  transport  by  boat,  subject  to  sea  air 
and  water,'should  be  packed  in  tin-lined  boxes;  this  especially  applies 
to  silk  and  dry  goods. 

MEXICAN    CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  clearly  describe  the  contents  of  packages, 
giving  gross,  net,  and  legal  weight.  Packages  containing  goods  with 
yardage,  such  as  cotton  and  Imen  cloth,  carpets,  rugs,  etc.,  should 
show  the  length  and  width  in  meters,  while  silk  goods  and  woolen 
materials  are  appraised  by  weight. 

Care  should  l)e  taken  to  fully  describe  the  contents  of  a  consi^- 
ment  on  the  invoice,  and  the  neglect  to  procure  a  consular  invoice 
prior  to  shipping  results  in  a  fine  of  the  payment  of  double  duties 
upon  arrival  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  customs  tariff  charges  on  nearly  all  articles  by  the 
legal  kilo  (2.2040  pounds).  The  legal  weight  of  an  article  accepted 
under  appraisement  by  the  Mexican  customs  is  the  weight  of  the 
article,  together  with  its  immexliate  packing,  i.  e.,  in  the  weight  of  a 
package  containing  1  dozen  collars  in  a  pasteboard  box  the  box  is 
included. 

The  Mexican  tariff,  appraising  articles  by  their  weight,  necessarily 
makes  the  duty  charges  on  some  very  high  and  out  of  proportion  ta 
their  value.  For  example:  A  4-ounce  cake  of  soap,  costing  5  cents  in 
the  United  States,  pays  a  duty  of  about  10  cents  Mexican  (the  same 
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as  the  original  cost),  and  retails  in  this  city  at  35  cents  Mexican,  or 
17^  cents  gold,  while  a  4-ounce  cake  of  cashmere  bouquet  soap,  costing 
75  cents  gold  retail,  pays  only  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  5-cent 
cake,  and  sells  proportionally  cheaper  than  the  lower  grade,  prac- 
tically leaving  a  better  opening  for  the  higher-grade  soaps,  which  are 
all  imported  from  France.  There  is  also  for  this  reason  a  very  small 
market  in  this  district  for  American  perfumes. 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES CREDITS  AND  PAYMENTS. 

The  railroad  facilities  within  the  past  year  have  greatly  improved, 
and  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  efficiency  in  practice,  goods  are  arriv- 
ing promptly,  with  small  or  no  loss  to  the  shipments  and  quicker 
returns  to  the  consignors. 

More  railroad  lines  are  in  oi>eration  and  u|ider  construction,  and 
districts  which  have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  transport  goods  by 
burras  and  wagons  are  now  within  easy  conmiunication  with  the 
United  States.     Owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  transport 

?:oods  by  steamer  as  compared  with  transportation  by  rail,  these 
acts  alone  should  present  to  American  manufacturers  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  over  the  European  houses. 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  allowed  by  American  firms  are  from 
thirty-  to  sixty  days,  with  a  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash  against  re- 
ceipt of  invoices.  Before  the  railroads  facilitated  their  transporta- 
tion ninety  days  were  allowed,  but  this  has  been  practically  discon- 
tinued. Foreign  firms  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  from  three  to 
six  months'  time,  with  a  1  per  cent  per  month  discount  if  paid  before 
maturity.  There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
is  the  best,  as  some  merchants  claim  that  with  the  foreign  time  pay- 
ments the  quotations  are  not  at  the  lowest  price,  whereas  otners 
state  the  prices  are  lower  than  American  prices  and  time  is  allowed 
them  to  receive  and  examine  the  shipments  oefore  remitting  payment. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  up-to-date  merchants  prefer  the 
cash  and  thirty-dajr  payments,  but  the  old-time  merchants  prefer  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  selling  part  if  not  all  the  goods  before 
remitting. 

All  notes  or  legal  papers  executed  in  Mexico  must  bear  revenue 
stamps,  and  all  papers  executed  in  the  United  States,  or  abroad,  must 
bear  these  stamps  before  action  can  be  commenced  in  this  country. 
Notes  made  ''  to  the  order  of  "  are  not  mercantile  documents  and  are 
not  indorsable. 

POSTAGE   AND   PARCEL-POST. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  prominent  firms  in  the  United 
States  having  a  5-cent  stamp  in  lieu  of  the  2-cent  denomination, 
showing  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  postal  treaty,  and  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  rates  of  postage  are  the  same  in  Mexico  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  American  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
have  also  been  inclosed  for  replies. 

One  important  point  in  the  Mexican  postal  law  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  contract  to  deliver  mail  addressed  to  a  city  on  which 
the  States  does  not  also  appear.  There  are  a  number  of  cities  of  the 
same  name  in  the  different  States,  and  a  failure  to  write  the  name  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  city,  relieves  the  Government  of  responsibility 
81940— No.  344-09 3 
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for  its  delivery.  A  parcel-post  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  is  in  force,  and  much  can  be  saved  in  shipping  small  articles 
by  mail  instead  of  sending  them  by  express, 

TRADE  REMEDIES  SUGGESTED. 

It  has  been  noted  that  a  number  of  the  American  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines  have  been  bottling  their  goods  in  Mexico,  thus  taking 
advantage  of  the  lower  rate  of  duty  on  shipments  in  bulk.  Bottled 
goods  call  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  it  might  be  well  for  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  bottled  goo3s  to  either  ship  in  bulk  and  have 
them  put  up  in  Mexico,  or  cater  to  the  export  traae  by  canning  them. 
This  is  easily  possible  in  such  articles  as  olives,  jams,  preserves,  mara- 
schinos, etc.,  and  allows  a  lower  appraisal  under  the  tariff  than  for 
articles  put  up  in  glass.  It  also  tends  to  decrease  the  liability  of 
breakage. 

American  firms  should  by  all  means  send  competent  salesmen, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Spanish  language,  and  fully 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  tastes  of  the  people,  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  show  their  samples.  The  houses  they  represent  should  not 
expe<*t  their  men  to  rush  through  and  approach  tne  merchants  in  a 
brusque,  hurried  manner,  as  this  mode  or  procedure  is  not  counte- 
nanced here.  Salesmen  should  in  all  cases  be  courteous,  in  a  position 
to  await  the  pleasure  of  their  customers,  and  to  gain  their  confidence 
before  proceeding  to  business.  Samples  should  also  be  carried,  as  the 
Mexican  merchant  will  pay  little  attention  to  catalogues,  and  desires 
to  see  the  goods  displayed  and  their  qualities  thoroughly  explained 
to  him. 

As  the  laws  in  regard  to  commercial  travelers  are  different  in  the 
several  States,  it  would  be  well  for  American  houses  to  inquire  into 
them,  for  in  a  great  many  cases  a  license  must  be  obtained,  or  a  small 
tax  paid,  before  a  salesman  is  permited  to  solicit  business.  [A  book 
on  "Commercial  Travelers"  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.  It  contains  not  only  the  laws  of  the  various  Mexi- 
can States  on  this  subject,  but  also  of  all  other  countries.] 

The  appearance  of  a  well-equipped,  Spanish-speaking  salesman 
making  a  personal  call  on  the  Mexican  merchant,  as  well  as  on  the 
American  customer,  creates  the  impression  that  the  house  he  repre- 
sents is  sincere  in  its  endeavors  to  interest  the  buyer,  and  a  sale  thus 
solicited  is  possible  where  otherwise  it  would  go  unnoticed. 

A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

American  houses  that  feel  they  are  unable  to  send  representatives 
to  Mexico  might  possibly  combine  together  to  rent  a  large  space  in 
Mexico  City,  or  some  other  large  city  in  the  republic,  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  their  samples,  placing  competent  men  in  charge  to  aem- 
onstrate  the  qualities  or  their  goods  anci  take  orders.  This  could  be 
a  general  clearing  house  for  all  classes  of  American  goods,  and  would 
in  my  opinion  prove  profitable.  Many  Mexican  merchants  from  the 
different  cities  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  it,  to  see  new 
lines,  and  to  place  orders,  whereas  under  the  present  conditions  many 
American  manufacturers  are  unable  to  market  their  goods  in  Mexico 
because  they  are  unable  to  show  their  qualities. 

Considering  Mexico  as  a  field  for  American  goods,  splendid  oppor- 
tunities are  held  out  to  manufacturers,  who  will  find  no  trouble  in 
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doing  business  in  the  republic,  provided  they  adhere  to  the  customs 
requirements,  pack  their  goods  well,  and  send  competent  salesmen  to 
show  and  demonstrate  their  lines  to  the  merchants,  as  American  arti- 
cles are  preferred  by  the  Mexicans  to  a  large  extent. 

American  exporters  will  find  that  if  they  cater  to  the  trade  with 
Mexico,  with  tne  same  consideration  and  as  well  as  they  do  with 
Europe,  the  neighboring  republic  holds  out  to  them  one  of  the  largest 
markets  in  the  world.  [A  list  of  firms  dealing  in  American  goods  in 
the  Aguascalientes  district  is  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
where  it  may  be  consulted  by  interested  firms.] 

TRADE  OP  DURANGO. 
8AIJ5  OF  AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES   CAN   BE  LARGELY   INCREASED. 

The  following  information  concerning  trade  and  trade  conditions 
in  the  Durango  district  of  Mexico,  and  how  the  sales  of  American 
products  can  still  be  increased  therein,  is  furnished  by  Consul  Charles 
M.  Freeman: 

While  it  is  true  that  American  exporters  have  a  large  trade  in  this 
district,  probably  more  than  one-half  the  imports  thereof,  it  is  equally 
true  that  large  quantities  of  imports  which  come  from  Europe  could, 
with  proper  efforts,  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

The  business  of  this  district  depends  wholly  upon  mining  and 
agriculture.  Much  American  mining  machinery  is  used  here,  but 
many  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  Americans,  to  which  may 
be  attributed  the  demand  for  mining  machinery  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  To  secure  new  business,  not  only  in  mining  supplies 
but  in  all  other  departments  of  trade,  it  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  a  man  on  the  ground  who  understands  the  language,  the 
customs,  the  habits,  and  the  business  methods  of  the  Mexican  people. 

A  practical  illustration  has  recently  been  given  in  this  district  of 
success  in  securing  business.  The  agent  of  an  acetylene  light  plant 
house,  well  grounded  in  all  the  points  mentioned  al>ove,  put  the  first 
plants  in  on  approval;  he  stayed  with  them,  gave  practical  demon- 
strations of  their  utility,  showed  the  cost  of  running,  etc.  As  a 
result  he  has  secured  a  good  business  for  the  houses  ne  represents 
and  given  full  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers.  This  case,  coming 
under  my  personal  observation,  is  mentioned  as  showing  the  right 
method  to  be  pursued  to  win  success. 

The  American  commercial  agent  who  comes  here  lacking  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish  language  and  of  Mexican  business,  expecting  to 
secure  orders  and  get  out  of  town  on  the  next  train  after  arrival,  will 
receive  but  little  consideration  and  no  orders.  Catalogues  in  English 
are  kept  as  a  curiosity  or  consigned  to  the  waste  basket;  those  in 
Spanisn  are  generally  read,  but  outside  of  creating  a  certain  desire 
to  see,  or  rather  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  goods,  do  no  par- 
ticular good  as  a  means  of  securing  new  business.  Where  connections 
have  already  been  made  catalogues  are  most  useful.  Catalogues 
would  have  more  weight  if,  in  aodition  to  being  printed  in  Spanish, 
they  gave  the  prices  of  goods  delivered. 

Houses  in  the  United  States  selling  at  retail  (mail-order  houses) 
have  a  good  business  in  this  district,  which  has  been  secured  wholly 
through  catalogues. 
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CANADA. 
HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  THE  DOMINION. 

In  answer  to  many  correspondents,  Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  of 
Kingston,  Ontario,  furnishes  the  following  report  concerning  the  best 
manner  of  introducing  and  increasing  American  trade  in  Canada: 

It  is  sometimes  a  perplexing  problem  for  a  consul,  in  a  compara- 
tively small  city  like  Kingston,  to  establish  separate  agencies  for  a 
number  of  competing  firms,  dealing  in  perhaps  the  identical  line  of 
goods,  without  showmg  undue  preference  or  favor  to  one  American 
firm  over  the  other.  As  an  instance,  one  capable  and  alert  Canadian 
agent  in  this  city  has  sold  for  an  American  firm  over  50  marine  and 
motor  engines  during  the  past  year,  while  another  American  firm 
with  engines  of  equal  standard  and  worth,  through  another  agent, 
supposed  at  first  to  be  equally  active,  did  not  sell  more  than  three  or 
four  during  the  same  period. 

If  American  houses  seeking  trade  in  Canada  would  appoint  capable 
American  supervising  representatives  for  the  larger  cities  and, 
through  these  general  agents,  alert  and  hustling  Canadians  to  canvass 
the  smaller  cities  and  country  districts,  the  result  usually  would  be 
increased  sales.  Many  American  firms  have  already  adopted  this 
method  or  sell  through  import  commission  houses  in  the  large  indus- 
trial centers,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Canadian  Commercial  Association, 
Knights  of  the  Grip,  and  other  similar  organizations  contain  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  membership  of  salesmen  for  American  goods. 
United  States  life  insurance  companies  are  entering  the  Canadian 
field  on  these  lines  with  gratifying  results,  notwithstanding  the  keen 
competition  of  home  insurance  companies  of  high  rating,  safety,  and 
capital.  American  exporters,  advantageously  and  systematically 
organized,  with  greater  comparative  prodiicing  power  and  equipment 
than  like  concerns  in  Canada,  can  build  up  an  equally  large  or  in- 
creased trade. 

MAIL  ORDERS  AND  ADVTIRTISING. 

Mail-order  business  is  all  right,  in  a  limited  degree,  and  also 
catalogues,  circulars,  and  magazine  advertisements;  all  these  help 
to  pre^)are  the  way.  The  field  in  this  line  is  pretty  well  worked  by 
Canadian  houses,  who  are  constantly  improving  their  methods,  gen- 
erally after  the  American  plan.  Advertisements  of  specialties  in 
local  paj^ers  and  street  cars  and  signboards  are  also  largely  in  use 
by  American  firms  doing  business  in  Canada.  But  it  is  a  prime 
advantage  for  our  exporters  to  exhibit  their  goods,  if  practicable, 
and  explain  through  branch  houses  or  sales  agents  their  comparative 
price  and  quality.  On  an  average,  American  goods  are  cheaper  and 
superior  to  those  sent  here  from  other  countries,  and  in  showmg  bet- 
ter goods  at  lower  prices  lies  one  of  the  open  secrets  of  increased 
sales. 

In  offering  goods,  salesmen  should  come  to  the  point.  No  mis- 
representation will  help  trade  in  the  end.  Stick  to  the  text  and 
avoid  references  to  the  tariffs,  politics,  etc.,  such  subjects  taking  up 
time  and  sometimes  proving  a  hindrance  to  a  big  order.  Show  the 
customer  the  goods  that  give  the  quickest  and  easiest  turn  of  profit, 
leaving  political  economy  and  other  equally  disturbing  factors  for 
other  minds  to  wrestle  over. 
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In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  human  nature  asserts  itself  and  the  man 
who  confines  himself  to  business  propositions  usually  secures  the 
best  results. 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  TRADE  EFFORTS. 

No  one  expects  1909  to  be  a  phenomenal  year  in  business,  though 
in  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  will  probably  be 
better  than  1908,  even  if  not  equal  to  1907  and  1906.  This  should 
not  discourage  American  exporters  from  seeking  to  hold  the  large 
share  of  sales  they  have  secured  in  the  Dominion,  or  in  getting  more. 
Canada  is  increasing  in  wealth  and  material  prosperity  every  day, 
and  careful  effort  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  all  new  trade 
openings. 

A  number  of  instances  are  known  to  this  consulate  where  English 
and  German  firms  established  agencies  and  canvassed  for  the  sale 
of  their  ^oods  through  painstaking  representatives  and  at  consider- 
■  able  special  outlay.  An  apparently  large  trade  was  promoted  which 
gave  promise  of  increasing  each  season,  but  after  the  lapse  of  time 
business  began  to  be  hampered  by  delayed  orders,  imperfect  fittings, 
long  repair  shipments,  unsatisfactory  payment  or  terms,  and  other 
equally  discouraging  impediments,  and  Canadian  and  American 
firms,  in  close  personal  touch  and  almost  daily  intercourse,  ulti- 
mately broke  into  a  share  of  this  patiently  built  up  trade,  diverting 
it  into  their  own  channels. 

American  fashions  and  models  are  largely  prevalent  and  in  the 
line  of  dress  goods,  millinery,  muslins,  ready-made  suitings,  hats 
and  bonnets,  and  cotton  goods  there  is  a  fair  chance  to  increase  trade. 
The  American  market  does  the  largest  share  of  the  business  in  rail- 
road supplies  and  mining  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  typewriters, 
machine  tools,  steel  workings,  carriages,  hardware,  automobiles,  wire 
fittings,  motor  boats  and  engines,  and  staple  goods  generally.  Some 
of  these  articles  get  into  Canada  via  England.  Along  border  dis- 
tricts Canadian  tastes  are  becoming  individualized  and  markedly 
nationalized,  partaking  more  of  American  characteristics  in  style 
and  commercial  practices  at  least. 

The  fact  that  during  the  record  year  of  1907  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $222,582,510  out  of  the  total  Canadian 
impoi-ts  of  $372,825,353,  and  that  in  the  Kingston  district  last  year 
American  sales  amounted  to  $1,500,000  out  of  a  total  of  $2,000,000 
of  imports,  in  round  numbers,  serve  to  show  that  the  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries  are  growing  more  intimate,  and  speak 
well  for  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  future. 


ARGENTINA. 

PLUMBING     SUPPLIES    MUST    BE    APPROVED    BY     SANITARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Consul-General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  reply  to  a 
Xew  York  firm,  sends  the  following  report  on  soil  piping  used  in 
Argentina : 

The  soil  pipe  used  in  Argentina  is  2i-inch  and  4-inch  pipe,  the  lat- 
ter predommating.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  in  the  trade, 
practically  every  plumber  being  an  importer.  One  of  the  largest  im- 
porting houses  here,  and  dealers  in  American  goods,  reports  that 
it  imported  6-inch  piping  some  years  ago,  but  the  business, ijeing-vapr 
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unsatisfactory,  was  discontinued.  No  pipe  can  be  used  in  drainage 
until  it  has  been  approved  and  the  trade-mark  registered  with  the 
sanitary  department  of  the  municipality,  otherwise  the  inspector  will 
not  give  his  approval  to  the  plumbing  when  done. 

Should  inquirers  desire  it,  the  requirements  in  this  matter  can  be 
secured  from  the  municipality  in  reference  to  weight  and  thickness, 
which  are  the  most  essential  points,  or  this  information  will  be  fur- 
nished by  any  of  the  importers  who  are  also  plumbers.  Practically 
all  pipe  used  here  at  present  is  English,  and  sells  for  $1.40  to  $1.80 
gold  Tor  a  4-inch  pipe  of  6  feet.  [The  addresses  of  importers  of 
piping  and  fittings  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


ITALY. 

HOW   MILANESE-AMERICAN   TRADE   CX)ULD   BE   LARGELY   INCREASED. 

The  following  report,  concerning  the  opportunities  for  increased 
sales  of  American  products  in  the  Milan  district  and  for  the  increased 
sales  of  Milanese  products  in  the  United  States,  is  furnished  by 
Consul  James  E.  Dunning: 

During  1908  this  consulate  received  and  responded  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  trade  inquiries,  which  were  diverted  into  a  department  specially 
designed  to  give  them  a  reasonably  rapid  and  intelligent  treatment. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  their  number  tended  to  decrease,  the 
external  evidence  showing  that  many  such  letters  are  now  sent  by 
American  manufacturers  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  at  Washin^on,  instead  of  to  the  con- 
sulate direct,  to  receive  in  that  way  the  information  filed  with  the 
department  by  the  consuls. 

A  careful  study  of  the  trade  inquiries  received  during  the  year  does 
not  tend  to  break  down  the  belief  of  the  consulate  that  few  American 
manufacturers  who  come  to  the  office  for  information  do  so  with  any 
clear  idea  of  the  field  itself.  An  improvement  is  noticed,  but  has  by 
no  means  become  general.  Important  business  houses  still  write  to 
Italian  firms  in  terms  of  American  weights  and  measures,  and  with 
American  technical  trade  abbreviations  hard  for  even  the  consulate 
to  decipher. 

INEFFICIENT  TRADE  CAMPAIGNS. 

Representatives  who  can  not  speak  Italian  are  sent  into  the  district 
in  an  effort  to  secure  orders  against  German  salesmen  who  can  usually 
speak  even  the  local  Italian  dialects  in  a  fairly  presentable  form  and 
who  are  never  started  on  a  trip  in  Italy  until  they  have  had  prelimi- 
nary training  in  the  methods  of  the  country  as  attaches  of  important 
German  importing  houses  at  Milan. 

Some  of  the  foremost  houses  in  the  United  States  continue  sending 
catalogues  to  the  consulate  printed  in  English  and  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican money  which  are  absolutely  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  postage 
when  they  arrive  here. 

Business  can  not  be  gotten  this  way;  and  the  consulate  feels  that 
it  renders  a  service  to  American  manufacturers  when  it  commends 
to  them  a  study  of  those  methods  which  have  given  German  exporters 
so  strong  a  hold  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  American  trade  with  the  Milan  district, 
large  as  it  is,  has  hardly  penetrated  the  surface.    Beside/the  immense 
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trade  in  raw  cotton,  which  is  bound  to  hold  its  place  for  many  years 
to  come,  there  might  well  be  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  trade  in 
American  machinery  and  miscellaneous  articles,  secured  by  the  use 
of  more  improved  methods,  which  would  take  into  account  the  pecul- 
iar features  of  the  field. 

ITALIAN  GOODS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  case,  there  is  a  large  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  sale  of  Italian  goods  in  the  United  States — articles  peculiar 
to  Italy  and  the  Milan  district.  Attention  might  be  given  this  sub- 
ject with  profit. 

Many  lines  of  manufactures  in  the  district,  already  largely  ex- 
ported, are  susceptible  of  a  greater  degree  of  production  under  skill- 
Tul  urging  on  the  part  of  American  buyers.  American  experts  might 
well  come  to  the  district  with  an  idea  of  working  up  more  of  this 
trade  and  stimulating  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  certain  lines. 
Italian  cheese,  candies,  mustard,  fruits,  gloves,  and  liquors  are  admi- 
rable in  quality,  and  could  certainly  be  turned  out  m  much  larger 
quantities  and  under  conditions  better  suited  to  the  quick  demands 
of  the  American  markets. 

Other  lines  which  might  be  affected  by  treatment  of  this  character 
are  certain  classes  not  much  made  in  the  United  States.  These 
articles  might  easily  be  made  to  figure  in  the  best  American  trade  very 
much  as  certain  lines  of  English  and  French  goods  now  figure. 
Taking  into  account  their  high  quality,  the  consulate  sees  no  reason 
why  stocks  of  Italian  manufacture,  properly  displayed  and  advertised, 
should  not  be  made  unusually  attractive  to  American  trade. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

In  all  correspondence  with  Italian  firms  American  exporters  should 
remember  to  use  the  terms  of  the  metric  system,  the  Italian  money  sys- 
tem being,  in  value,  the  same  as  the  French  system.  Trade  abbrevia- 
tions should  be  invariably  avoided  and  everv  effort  for  clarity  made 
use  of.  The  Italian  lang^ua^e  should  be  used,  if  possible,  with  French 
as  second  choice,  at  least  in  initiatory  correspondence.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  courteous  forms  of  address,  even  when  driving 
a  vigorous  point  with  the  customer.  Account  should  be  taken  of  the 
long  distance  between  the  two  markets  and  the  not  unnatural  fact 
that  Europeans  do  not  always  understand  the  American  commercial 
manner. 

Not  only  every  ^neral  obligation  should  be  carried  out  scrupu- 
lously, but  each  minor  detail  should  be  so  guarded  that  after  an 
agreement  upon  a  certain  line  of  action  between  two  parties  the 
American  should  be  sure  that  his  goods  or  his  proposition  will  reach 
Milan  in  the  exact  form  of  the  preliminary  arrangements.  Small 
lapses  of  this  kind,  or  the  substitution  of  something  "  just  as  good," 
or  the  revision  of  a  contract  in  some  minute  particular  of  no  conse- 
quence on  our  side  but  different  from  the  original  understanding, 
often  leads  to  the  rupture  of  promising  connections. 

MILAN  BANKING  METHODS. 

The  consulate  might  suggest  also  for  the  benefit  of  American  ex- 
porters who  have  had  little  experience  in  this  phase  of  foreign  trade, 
that  banking  methods  in  Milan  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
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usually  applying  in  the  United  States.  There  is  very  much  more 
emphasis  upon  detail,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  Anything 
like  informal  action,  even  on  large  and  steady  accounts.  The  local 
banks  usually  reauire  the  last  degree  of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law  and  of  tneir  custom,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  decision  in- 
variably is  upon  the  side  of  extreme  caution,  from  the  American  point 
of  view.  For  this  reason  extraordinary  measures  should  always  be 
taken  to  assure  the  correct  form  of  all  money  documents  transmitted 
to  Italy. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  Milan  banks 
will  not  accept,  excepting  for  collection,  foreign  or  domestic  drafts  or 
checks  on  other  than  themselves.  Even  a  draft  on  their  branches  in 
neighboring  towns  will  not  be  honored  in  money,  but  must  be  left  for 
collection  for  several  days,  and  sometimes  for  longer  periods.  Hence, 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  United  States  to  have  drafts  drawn,  when- 
ever possible,  on  that  branch  of  a  bank  in  the  place  where  the  money 
is  due,  or  to  stipulate  in  advance  the  delivery  of  a  draft  on  a  certain 
bank  in  a  place  agreeable  and  convenient  to  both  parties  to  the 
contract 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Milan  banks  have 
a  capacity  and  financial  standing  very  much  greater  than  most  of 
those  in  the  United  States.  The  Milan  Savings  Bank,  for  instance, 
has  700,000  depositors,  whose  savings  approximate  $150,000,000.  The 
capital  of  the  feanca  Commerciale  of  Milan,  all  paid  in,  is  $20,000,000, 
and  it  has  a  cash  reserve  fund,  recruited  each  vear  from  the  annual 
profits,  of  about  $8,000,000  (beginning  of  1908).  Its  stock  sells 
usually  at  about  200. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  American  Express  Company  at  Milan 
or  in  the  district  or  of  any  other  American  agency  for  handling 
financial  transactions. 

Every  draft  or  check  passed  in  Italy  must  bear  a  revenue  stamp 
of  the  value  of  10  centesimi  (2  cents)  prior  to  being  finally  indorsed. 
American  exporters  should  see  that  even  this  small  charge  is  taken 
up  by  them  by  addition  to  the  face  of  the  draft. 


FRANCE. 

PURCHASES  OF  AMERICAN  ARTICLES — INDIRECT  SALES  ARE  RESTRICTED. 

Consul  George  H.  Jackson,  in  the  following  report  from  Cognac, 
reviews  the  commercial  conditions  in  that  part  of  France  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  American  articles  now  sold  or  which  may  be  intro- 
duced ther.e: 

Statistics  of  American  trade  in  this  consular  district  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  as  most  of  the  merchandise  comes  indirectly  into  this 
region.  P^or  instance,  a  hardware  dealer  of  La  Rochelle  selling 
American  lawn  mowers  and  agricultural  implements  tells  me  that  he 
buys  a  few  machines  at  a  time  from  one  of  the  several  depots  in 
Paris.  He  is  one  of  200  hardware  dealers  in  the  region  that  do  the 
same.  He  receives  various  catalogues  from  the  United  States,  which, 
he  says,  keep  him  in  intelligent  touch  with  the  trade. 

This  is  true  also  of  American  dried  fruits.  Prunes,  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches  are  sold  in  very  considerable  quantities  in  every  village 
and  city  in  the  region.  A  depot  for  distribution  at  La  Rochelle 
would  permit  this  trade  to  double  itself  in  a  short  time.     These  goods 
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at  present  arrive  here  from  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  Paris.  Heavy 
transport  expenses  and  several  agents'  commissions  have  been  added 
to  the  oriffinal  prices,  which  increase  necessarily  diminishes  the  quan- 
tities solo. 

The  same  is  true  of  American  pork  products.  York  hams,  made  in 
Cincinnati,  sell  to  the  consumer  at  32  cents  per  pound,  while  Chicago 
lard  retails  at  from  20  to  24  cents.  ^\Tiile  the  quantities  sold  in  this 
region  can  not  be  estimated,  that  they  are  important  is  evident  by  the 
goods  being  found  in  all  grocery  stores  of  importance.  These  com- 
modities pass  through  too  many  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer, 
who  is  forced  to  limit  his  purchases  on  account  of  the  exorbitant 
prices.  The  extra  railroad  haul  of  120  miles  from  Bordeaux  to  La 
Rochelle  increases  considerably  the  value  of  pork  products  in  the 
latter  city. 

AMERICAN    FURNITURE,   HARDWARE,   AND   MACHINERY. 

Despite  a  flood  of  literature,  well  illustrated,  with  one  exception 
American  furniture  has  failed  to  interest  the  French  public.  They 
have  very  fixed  views  on  this  subject,  considering  nothing  an  im- 
provement on  the  beauty  of  the  historic  lines  of  Henry  II,  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  and  I'Empire.  They  do,  however,  distinguish 
in  this  regard  between  the  esthetic  and  the  practical.  It  is  this 
latter  which  will  make  its  way  in  France.  The  exception  referred  to 
is  the  roll-top  desk.  This  article  is  finding  its  way  everywhere,  and 
close  upon  its  track  will  doubtless  follow  the  American  revolving 
oflSce  chair  and  office  files.  The  furniture  purchased  by  the  poor 
here  is  very  inferior  and  verv  dear;  especially  bedroom  suites. 
American  cheap  furniture  must  be  seen  here  to  be  appreciated. 

American  hardware,  especially  locks  and  pipe-cutting  tools,  are  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  this  consular  district.  The  French  lock  seen 
here  is  cumbersome,  the  doorknob  is  fragile,  and  the  window  fas- 
teners are  ungainly.  No  man  would  care  to  carry  a  half  dozen 
French  door  keys  on  a  ring  in  his  pocket.  The  present  price  of 
American  locks  on  this  market  does  not  permit  them  to  compete  sue- . 
cessfully  with  the  domestic  article. 

As  to  agricultural  implements,  the  United  States  predominates 
everywhere  in  harvesting  machinery,  except  the  horserake.  The 
farmers  here  like  the  cast-steel  tine,  and  American  manufacturers 
insist  on  offering  the  wire  tine.  Consequently  English  rakes  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  market.  Although  farm  labor  is  very  cheap 
here,  farmers  are  using  more  and  more  such  labor-saving  machines 
as  come  to  their  notice.  It  has  been  rouffhly  estimated  that  this 
region  imports  about  4,000  tons  of  agricultural  implements  annu- 
ally from  the  United  States. 

RAW    MATERIALS   AND   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Phosphate  rock  is  imported  directly  at  La  Rochelle  to  the  amount 
of  about  30,000  tons,  principally  from  Florida.  The  fertilizer  fac- 
tories in  this  region,  at  La  Rochelle  and  Tonnay-Charente,  are 
among  the  most  important  in  France. 

The  only  other  raw  material  coming  from  the  United  States  in 
quantities  is  crude  petroleum,  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000  tons. 
The  railroad  which  serves  this  region  has  about  1,800  miles  of  line, 
and  uses  exclusively  American  lubricating  oil. 

American  footwear  got  an  excellent  hold  on  the  market,  especially 
at  La  Rochelle  and  Rochefort,  but  the  advantage  was  not  followed 
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up  and  American  made  shoes  have  been  largely  replaced  by  English 
and  French  made  goods  in  American  shapes;  these  are  labeled 
''American  boots,"  ''American  shoes,"  *'  Chaiissures  Americaines,"  etc. 
This  applies  only  to  men's  footwear,  for  no  women's  shoes  from  the 
United  States  have  yet  been  seen  on  sale  here  in  any  of  the  cities 
of  this  consular  district.  The  idea  exists,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
that  American  forms  in  ladies'  shoes  are  not  graceful.  The  traveler 
with  samples  is  the  only  man  capable  of  removing  this  prejudice. 
Children's  shoes  from  the  Ignited  States  are  much  needed ;  the  French 
forms  often  deform  the  young  feet  wearing  them. 

The  business  in  American  leather,  especially  box  calf,  is  increasing, 
particularly  at  Niort,  although  the  French  tanners  are  becoming 
strong  competitors.  This  leather  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  mak- 
ing American  models. 

AMERICAN    ELECTRICAL   APPLIANCES. 

The  cities  of  this  consular  district  have  begun  to  enjov  the  practi- 
cal benefits  of  electricity.  Niort  (20,000 population), Cognac  (19,000), 
Angouleme  (45,000),  and  Rochefort  (40,000)  have  had  electric  lights 
for  a  short  time.  Angouleme  alone  has  an  electric  tramway.  There 
remain  still  the  cities  of  Saintes  (19,000)  and  La  Rochelle  (36,000) 
w^ithout  electric  plants  for  general  lighting.  La  Rochelle  is  being 
equipped  with  a  most  elaborate  system,  which  will  be  in  operation  in 
April.  There  are  a  number  of  large  towns  of  which  only  two,  Royan 
and  Jonzac,  have  electricity;  then  are  Pons,  Jamac,  Ruffec,  Melle, 
Parthenay,  Surgeres,  Tonnay-Charente,  Marans,  Marennes,  and  St. 
Jean  d'Angely. 

The  advent  of  electricity  furnishes  an  opening  for  those  varied 
practical  appliances  as  yet  entirely  unknown  here.  Heaters,  stoves, 
ovens,  channg  dishes,  sadirons,  fans,  masseurs,  hair  dryers,  etc.,  are 
referred  to.  The  backwardness  in  the  use  of  electricity  here  is  due  to 
long  binding  contracts  with  gas  companies,  extending  from  twenty  to 
forty  years.  Such  contracts  were  necessary  through  lack  of  com- 
petition.   

RUSSIA. 

DISPLAY    AND    SALE    OF    AMERICAN    GOODS — ^TRADE    METHODS. 

Consul-General  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  states  that  the  Russian 
Empire,  with  its  vast  expanse  of  territory,  offers  a  good  market  to 
manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  demands  and 
requirements  of  the  country.    He  makes  the  following  suggestions : 

One  street  in  Moscow,  Miasnitzkaya  Ulitza,  is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  stores  selling  machinery.  The  windows  of  these  shops  are 
large  and  of  plate  glass,  and  display  the  various  wares  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Many  windows  are  devoted  to  large  exhibits  of  various 
mechanisms,  and  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  afternoon  these  machines 
are,  so  far  as  possible,  set  in  motion  to  give  practical  illustration  of 
their  workings.  The  windows  are  usually  surrounded  by  men,  many 
of  whom  seem  to  be  mechanics,  who  appear  to  be  keenly  interested. 

There  is  a  demand  here  for  machinery  of  all  sorts,  but  with  excep- 
tion of  agricultural  machinery,  which  is  well  and  widely  known  here, 
American  machines  have  not  become  as  popular  as  they  should.    In 
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conversation  with  importers  of  American  goods  I  learn  that  this  is 
greatly  the  fault  of  the  American  manufacturers.  With  the  notable 
exception  of  th^  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery,  who  has 
built  up  a  large  trade  here,  they  are  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  with  regard  to  payment.  The  importer  here,  in 
ordering  machinery,  pays  down  a  small  sum  on  delivery  and  the  bal- 
ance in  from  six  to  twelve  months'  time ;  he  requires  that  the  goods 
be  delivered  to  him  in  good  order  and  that  any  breakages  in  transit 
shall  be  repaired  at  the  cost  of  sender. 

The  American  manufacturer  requires  cash  payment  in  advance  for 
his  goods,  but  is  not  too  particular  in  filling  the  order  as  agreed  upon. 
He  also  displays  much  carelessness  in  packing,  thus  rendering  break- 
age very  liable.  His  estimates  are  found  to  l)e  not  exact.  Further- 
more, the  American  manufacturer  does  not  study  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

PROPER  TRADING  METHODS. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  fostering  trade  in  a  country  like 
this  that  the  details  of  wants  and  requirements  should  be  closely 
studied,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  personal  investigation.  It  is 
recommended  that  those  Americans  who  have  representatives  here 
should  send  out  a  man  from  the  home  office  who,  together  with  the 
local  representative  here,  could  visit  the  various  customers.  He 
would  then  have  access  to  all  the  mills  and  be  able  to  obtain  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  Russian  trade.  The  trade,  es- 
pecially in  Siberia,  increases  rapidly,  as  every  year  thousands  of 
Kussian  colonists  settle  there,  this  colonization  oeing  fostered  by 
the  Government 

Though  the  Lobogreika  is  a  primitive  machine  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, it  is  made  and  sold  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  and  proves  the  strongest  competitor  to  the  American  har- 
vesting machinery.  Other  Russian  harvesting  machines  are  offered 
for  sale,  also  German,  Swedish,  and  English,  but  have  taken  little 
hold  on  this  market. 

Gterman  firms  advertise  successfully  and  make  their  goods  known 
all  over  Russia  by  means  of  agents,  who  frequently  visit  the  remotest 
towns  to  secure  orders.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  German 
exporters  are  familiar  with  the  long  credits. that  have  to  be  granted 
in  Russia.  They  are  kept  well  advised  as  to  the  financial  standing 
and  commercial  repute  of  Russian  importers  through  the  German 
banks,  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Russian  banks. 

TTie  American  seemingly  prefers  to  secure  a  local  agent,  and 
while  this  may  be  advisable  in  many  instances,  it  is  not  in  all,  for  the 
agent  may  be  representing  several  firms  in  the  same  line  of  business 
and  will  naturally  push  the  sales  of  those  machines  on  which  he 
receives  the  largest  commission. 

A  very  large  business  is  done  in  American  harvesting  machinery, 
such  as  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  rakes,  tedders,  and  harrows.  Such 
machines  as  the  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Os- 
borne, Piano,  and  Adriance  Piatt  are  largely  sold.  There  would  be 
a  still  larger  importation  of  American  harvesting  machinery  were 
it  not  for  the  high  duty  on  mowers,  harrows,  and  repair  parts.  This 
latter  is  a  very  important  point,  as  all  shops  must  have  a  good 
supply  of  parts   for  repairs  on  hand.  ^  , 
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AUSTRIA. 

HE.\D  AGENCY  AT  VIENNA  AND  BRANCH   AT  TEPLITZ  SUGGESTED. 

Many  inquiries  reach  Consul  John  S.  Twells  at  Carlsbad  from 
American  manufacturers  who  wish  to  introduce  their  goods  in  tlmt 
part  of  Austria,  which  leads  him  to  reply : 

This  district  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those  into  which  many  more 
American  articles  could  be  exi)orted  than  is  now  done.  The  best  way 
to  do  it  is  to  establish  head  agencies  in  Vienna  and  subagencies  in  this 
consular  district,  from  which  salesmen  could  solicit  orders  personally. 

Carlsbad  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  principal  Austrian  china, 
musical  instrument,  hop,  lace,  textile,  coal,  and  many  other  trades, 
but,  being  a  fashionable  health  resort,  the  exi^ense  of  establishing  sub- 
agencies  here  is  rather  high,  as  rents  for  business  houses  and  the 
cost  of  living  are  great,  but  Teplitz,  a  town  in  this  district,  would  be 
a  better  place  to  establish  subagencies  by  American  firms,  because  not 
only  this  consular  district,  but  important  towns  of  the  neighboring 
districts  might  be  visited  by  salesmen  from  Teplitz. 

Manufacturing  firms  therefore  who  de^sire  to  introduce  their  goods 
in  this  district  are  advised  to  establish  head  agencies  in  Vienna,  with 
subagencies  at  Teplitz.  

JAPAN. 

NO   DEMAND    FOR    SIIA-ER-PLATEl)   TABLEWARE. 

Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  in  reply  to  a  manufacturer, 
sends  the  following  report  on  the  prospect  of  introducing  silver- 
plated  tableware  in  Japan  : 

The  Japanese  have  not  yet  become  so  westernized  as  to  adopt  the 
use  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  in  their  dining  rooms.  They  are  still 
content  with  the  use  of  cnopsticks  and  other  Japanese  tableware,  so 
that  as  far  as  the  native  population  is  concerned  it  would  be  a  hope- 
less effort  to  attempt  a  campaign  of  advertising  and  special  work 
in  this  line. 

A  small  business  is  done,  however,  with  cheap  material  among  the 
numerous  hotels  and  restaurants  throughout  the  country,  Germany 
so  far  having  secured  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  witn  its  Pata- 
gonia silver. 

The  import  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  sterling  silver 
and  plated  ware  would  greatly  retard  imports,  even  though  there 
might  be  a  growing  demand  for  such  articles  in  this  country.  For- 
eign firms  located  here  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  purchase 
silver  in  bulk  and  manufacture  household  supplies  in  their  own  in- 
«?titutions,  the  wage  scale  for  expert  silversmiths  being  astonishingly 
low. 

JAPANESE-MADE  TABLEWARE. 

Following  is  a  list  of  retail  prices  of  sterling  silver  tableware  as 
sold  by  a  foreign  firm  at  Kobe: 


Description. 


Plain.         Figured. 


Description. 


Plain. 


Tea  spoons . 
Tablespoons 
Soup  spoons 


Per  dozen. 
$9.00 
14.00 
22.60 


Per  dozen. 
$17.50 
20.00  ' 
30.00 


Fish  knives  and  forks 

Table  knives | 

Table  fr)rk8 
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Per  dozen. 
$45.00 
27.50 


Figured. 


Per  dozen. 
$56.00 
82.50 
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Should. foreigners  here  buy  direct  from  American  manufacturers, 
they  would  not  only  be  required  to  pay  50  per  cent  additional  to  the 
actual  value  at  home  as  an  import  duty,  but  also  clearance  charges, 
freight  across  the  continent,  as  well  as  ocean  carriage,  all  of  which 
woiud  at  least  amount  to  the  original  cost  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  excellent  plated  ware  shipped  from  abroad  would  not  sell  here 
for  much  less  than  the  genuine  sterling  of  plain  patterns  manufac- 
tured in  Japan.  [Addresses  of  Kobe  dealers  in  tableware  are  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

rRNITURE  COMES  FROM  ' 

Consul  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Tahiti,  sends  the  following  report  on 
the  iihportation  and  manufacture  of  furniture  in  the  Society  Islands : 

As  most  of  these  native  Tahitians  sit  on  the  floor  and  sleep  on  mats 
madd  by  themselves  and  make  use  of  only  a  little  plain  furniture  that 
any  carpenter  can  make,  the  importations  of  lumiture  into  these 
islaiHls  are  not  large.  The  total  amount  imported  in  1907  was  $2,020, 
the  United  States  furnishing  the  greater  part.  Much  more  furniture 
would  be  imported  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  freight  rates  and  cus- 
toms duties.  The  latter  are  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  surtax  of 
20  per  cent.  Freight  rates  are  $9  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  or  for  40 
cubic  feet  space.  The  price  of  furniture  in  Tahiti  is,  therefore,  about 
double  what  is  paid  for  it  in  San  Francisco.  -.Chairs  and  bedsteads 
are  shipped  "  knocked  down,"  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  pos- 
sible. In  1907  chairs  to  the  value  of  $466  and  bedsteads  to  the  value 
of  $233  were  imported,  practically  all  from  the  United  States. 

WHITE  CEDAR  AND  CAMPHOR  WOOD  BOXES — NATIVE  WOODS  AND  rURNITU]^]^. 

Use  is  made  in  the  South  Seas  of  boxes  made  of  camphor  wood  sg 
American  white  cedar,  because  ants  and  other  insects  have  an  aversion 
for  those  woods.  The  natives  use  such  boxes  for  trunksL  Many  cedax 
boxes  are  made  in  Papeete.  In  1907,  428  camphor-wood  boxes  were 
imported  from  China,  the  invoice  price  being  $571,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  furniture  imported  in  that  year.  To 
reduce  the  cost  of  freight  on  these  boxes,  shipped  by  space,  they  are 
made  in  sets  of  four,  the  sizes  being  so  graduated  that  they  may  be 
shipped  in  sets  one  inside  another.  These  boxes  are  well  made,  the 
comers  being  strengthened  with  brass  or  other  metal.  A  camphor- 
wood  box  of  8  cubic  feet  is  sold  in  Papeete  for  about  $9  and  one  of  the 
same  size  of  white  cedar  $9  to  $10.     These  boxes  have  no  trays  in  them. 

Wardrobes,  sideboards,  tables,  and  washstands  are  made  in  Papeete, 
where  there  are  three  small  cabinetmakers'  shops,  one  of  which  uses 
a  small  engine.  CoflSns  are  also  made  here.  There  are  no  sawmills 
in  this  colony.  The  lumber  used  in  making  furniture  is  imported 
from  San  Francisco.  There  are  in  Tahiti  two  hard  woods  that  make 
beautiful  furniture,  "  tou,"  which  resembles  black  walnut,  and  "  ati," 
or  "  tAmanu,"  as  it  is  popularly  called,  which  resembles  mahogany 
and  takes  a  very  fine  polish.  Tamanu  is  so  hard  that  it  is  an  expensive 
wood  to  work  and  polish.  Some  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture,  like 
bookcases,  hall  racks^  and  coffins,  have  been  made  of  it.  As  tamanu 
is  abundant  in  Tahiti  the  question  of  using  it  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  of  other  consumers  of  hard  woods^ 
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MAURITIUS. 

DISTANCE  AND  FOREIGN  AGENCIES  ARE  GREATEST  OBSTACLES. 

Consul  Samuel  C.  Reat,  of  Port  Louis,  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions relative  to  improving  the  trade  relations  with  the  Island  of 
Mauritius  : 

Probably  next  to  distance,  the  middlemen  and  forei^  agencies 
are  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  trade  between  Mauritius  and  the 
United  States.  Merchants  here  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  American 
houses,  but  their  efforts  to  get  into  conmiunication  have  usually  failed. 
Letters  to  exporters  are  answered  in  about  three  months  and  fre- 
quently make  the  announcement  that  the  inquirer's  letter  has  been 
referred  to  the  company's  foreign  office.  Then,  after  another  wait  of 
several  weeks,  the  loreign  office  writes  a  vague,  unsatisfactory  letter. 
By  this  roundabout  way  about  six  months  are  consumed  in  corre- 
spondence, with  the  result  that  the  prospective  buyer  either  gets 
entirely  out  of  the  market  or,  out  of  patience  by  waiting,  ccmcludes 
that  he  will  have  to  get  along  with  some  substitute  for  the  desired 
American  goods. 

Without  American  ships  to  carry  American  goods  other  methods 
of  rapid  expedition  must  be  provided.  And  the  prompt,  direct  exe- 
cution of  orders  by  firms  in  the  United  States  would  contribute  a 
needed  stimulus  to  the  trade  relations  between  that  country  and  the 
far-away  countries  and  islands  of  the  southern  sea. 

It  is  equally  advisal)le  that  buyers  in  the  United  States  should  con- 
duct their  business  directly  with  the  sellers  in  these  regions,  unless 
the  judgment  or  experience  of  a  broker  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
transaction.  For,  besides  the  element  of  time  that  enters  into  the 
undertaking,  American  buyers  will  often  find  the  local  prices  lower 
than  the  London  quotations.  Eecently  a  case  in  point  came  under  the 
writer's  notice.  A  local  dealer  in  aloe  fiber  quoted  his  customer  in 
New  York  a  price  of  $5  less  on  the  ton  than  the  London  broker  of- 
fered, and  to  the  London  price  would  have  to  be  added  the  freight 
and  wharfage  charges. 

BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

NECESSITY  FOR  REGULATING  ITS  INEQUALITY  FULLY  RECOGNIZED. 

Consul  J.  W.  O'Hara,  of  Santos,  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  inequality  of  American  trade  with  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  causes  and  the  remedies : 

The  Government,  and  the  people  generally,  of  this  State,  Sao  Paulo, 
are  using  their  energies  and  spending  their  riioney  for  the  express 
purpose  of  extending  the  market  for  its  chief  product — coffee.  No 
reference  is  here  intended  to  what  is  generally  known  as  the  valoriza- 
tion of  coffee,  but  to  the  more  recent  action  of  the  Government  in 
sending  representatives  to  countries  like  England,  in  which  little 
coffee  IS  used,  and  by  advertising  and  actual  demonstration  teaching 
them  to  use  and  demand  real  and  properly  made  coffee.  In  this  work 
they  are  sending  men  of  skill  and  experience  into  the  field  where  the 
campaign  is  to  be  made,  men  well  equipped  for  the  work^  with  a  full 
Imowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  and  of  the  article  they  are 
offering  to  the  people.    American  manufacturers  might4ake  a  Jesson 
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from  these  people.  By  following  the  methods  employed  here  to  en- 
large the  coffee  market  the  markets  for  American  products  could  be 
relatively  expanded. 

AMERICAN,  BRITISH,  AND  GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  SAO  PAULO. 

The  people  of  Brazil  thoroughly  understand  that  the  United  States 
provides  a  greater  market  for  their  products  than  any  other  country, 
and  for  that  reason  would  be  willing  to  reciprocate  by  giving  the 
United  States  a  greater  part  of  their  trade  if  it  were  only  cultivated. 
England  takes  less  coffee  than  any  other  of  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe,  and  only  one-ninth  the  amount  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  yet  England  furnishes  this  part  of  the  country 
with  more  manufactured  articles  than  any  other  country.  The  im- 
ports into  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  from  the  three  leading  countries  in 
1907  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $10,244,374;  Germany, 
$7,546,700;  United  States,  $4,719,211. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  exports  the  order  is  reversed,  viz :  To  the 
United  States,  $28,882,310;  to  Germanv,  $23,788,824;  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  only  $3,668,166.  A  large  amount  of  the  coffee 
diipped  to  Germany  and  England  in  1907  was  sent  on  government 
account  for  storage^  and  this  is  included  in  these  figures. 

The  cause  of  this  is  that  England  and  Germany  work  up  their 
trade  in  this  State  by  personal  representatives  stationed  in  the 
country  conducting  importing  houses  and  by  traveling  salesmen  who 
understand  the  language  of  the  country  and  the  lines  they  represent. 
The  p)eople  here  are  not  generally  familiar  with  the  latest  styles  of 
American  machinery,  because  these  have  never  been  brought  to  their 
notice. 

HOW  THE  TRADE  OF  SAO  PAULO  IS  CONDUCTED. 

The  English  and  German  manufacturers  have  agencies  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  seaport  towns  of  the  district,  who  are  also  agents 
lor  national  lines  of  steamers  that  carry  coffee  to  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  carry  food  articles  and  raw  material  to  Europe, 
where  they  secure  a  cargo  of  manufactured  ffoods,  to  be  sold  by  their 
agents  in  Brazil.  They  carry  the  coffee  to  the  greatest  coffee  consum- 
ing country  in  the  world,  and  take  out  of  that  country  raw  materials 
for  the  factories  of  Europe,  where  they  are  manufactured  for  this 
market,  which  the  United  States  by  its  coffee  purchases  largely  main- 
tain, and  all  because  we  do  not  properly  exploit  American  trade  here. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  many  American  goods  come  into  this  country 
by  way  of  Europe',  and  in  many  cases  they  are  not  known  as  American 
fioods  except  to  the  agent,  who  has  the  consular  documents.  The 
buyer  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  double  freight  charges  and  expenses, 
and  by  the  tiine  they  reach  here  the  purchaser  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price,  a  price  much  higher  than  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
articles  "  just  as  good,"  made  in  Germany  or  England,  a  conaition 
which  is  brought  about  by  this  triangular  shipping  system. 

A  good  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  local  agencies  in 
this  country  is  given  by  the  Light  and  Power  Company,  an  American- 
Canadian  corporation,  with  large  interests  in  different  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  large  buyers  of  American  goods  required  in  their  line. 
Of  course  this  only  applies  to  electrical  light  and  power  appliances 
and  to  articles  used  in  railroad  construction  and  operation,  for  they 
are  not  general  importers  outside  of  their  lines,  but  the  fact  that  they 
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aire  large  buyers  of  iVmerican  manufactured  goods  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  estamishment  of  American 
agencies  and  importing  houses. 

CORRESPONDENCE   AND   CATALOGUES. 

The  American  manufacturer,  it  would  seem,  still  hopes  to  build 
up  and  maintain  a  foi*eign  trade  by  means  of  catalogues  and  corre- 
spondence. Every  mail  that  comes  to  this  consulate  brings  inquiries 
from  American  manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of  entermg  foreign 
markets,  and  who  request  names  of  importers  and  gener«Q  dealers 
with  whom  they  may  correspond  and  to  whom  catalogues  describing 
their  wares  may  be  sent;  and  although  they  are  advised  that  the 
correspondence  and  catalogues  for  Brazil,  m  order  to  be  of  any 
material  value,  should  be  in  the  Portuguese  language,  or  at  least  in 
French  or  Spanish,  which  the  dealer  may  be  able  to  read,  they  usually 
ignore  the  instructions  and  send  them  printed  in  English.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  money  spent  in  the  preparation  and  niailing  of  these 
catalogues  is  to  a  very  great  extent  wasted,  and  the  sender  is  disap- 
pointed and  concludes  that  his  efforts  and  his  goods  are  not  appre- 
ciated. He  does  not  appear  to  realize  that  the  fault  is  his  own.  It 
is  true  that  in  many  importing  houses  of  this  country  there  are  clerks 
who  are  able  to  read  and  speak  Englisn,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
English  and  German  and  are  more  interested  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  products  of  their  own  countries  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  proprietors  of  such  houses  were  personally  called  upon  by 
some  representative  of  an  American  house  understanding  the  Portu- 
guese language,  success  would  be  almost  certain.  If  for  any  reason 
the  parties  were  not  then  ready  to  order  goods,  the  representative 
coula  leave  proper  catalogues  and  price  lists  with  profitable  results; 
whereas  such  lists  in  English,  then  or  at  any  other  time,  are  useless. 

SUIPl'ING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

When  manufactured  articles  are  sold  to  dealers  and  importers  in 
this  country,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  shipping  in- 
structions are  carefully  followed.  Many  times  goods  arrive  at  this 
port,  through  a  broker  or  forwarding  agent,  in  such  a  condition  of 
uncertainty  as  to  marking,  classification,  and  invoicing  that  the 
buyer,  though  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  is  heavily  fined.  This 
fine  is  paid  uy  tlie  local  broker  or  forwarding  agent  who  clears  the 
goods  from  the  custom-house,  and  is  charged  to  the  buyer. 

The  buyer  then  makes  a  claim  against  the  American  manufacturer, 
who  is  either  compelled  to  pay  for  the  carelessness  of  his  forwarding 
agent  or  suffer  his  reputation  to  be  injured  and  lose  a  customer  if  he 
refuses.  The  American  manufacturer  should  look  after  shipments 
and  see  that  they  are  filled  carefully,  giving  particular  attention  to 
having  goods  shipped  as  ordered.  The  method  sometimes  resorted 
to  of  filling  orders  with  "  something  just  as  good  "  should  never  be 
practiced  on  a  foreign  customer. 

AN  AMERICAN   BANK   AND  AN   AMERICAN   STEAMSHIP  LINE  WANTED. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  developing  a  trade  with  this  country 
is  a  reliable  American  banking  house.  Such  an  institution  would 
not  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  exporter  and  importer,  but  if  prop- 
erly managed  would  be  a  good  investment  for  American  capital. 
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About  $14,000,000  worth  of  coffee  was  invoiced  from  this  consulate 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember, and  December,  1908,  and  every  dollar  of  this  vast  sum  paid 
tribute  to  European  banks  and  bankers.  If  an'  American  bankinff 
house  were  located  in  this  city,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would 
secure  its  fair  proportion  of  the  business  and  at  the  same  time  be 
of  great  service  to  Americans  doing  business  with  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  matters  of  arranging  credits,  discounts,  and 
collections. 

A  line  of  steamers  flying  the  American  flag,  with  first-class  ac- 
commodations for  passengers,  making  the  trip  from  New  York  to  the 
Kiver  Plate,  stopping  at  the  most  important  ports  of  Brazil,  would 
not  only  be  of  great  convenience  but  the  greatest  advertisement  the 
United  States  could  have.  Such  a  line  would  improve  the  mail  and 
passenger  service  between  the  two  countries,  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  visit  South  America 
with  ease  and  comfort  without  the  necessity  of  traveling  via  Europe, 
and  would  turn  the  tide  of  travel  from  this  country  to  New  York 
instead  of  to  Europe  and,  most  of  all,  such  a  line  would  inspire  con- 
fidence. There  has  been  but  one  American  merchant  ship  in  this 
port  in  a  year — a  sailing  vessel  in  distress. 


MUSICAL-INSTRUMENT  TRADE. 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

A   GOOD  MAKKET  NEGLECTED  BY  AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  of  Puerto  Plata,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  the  opening  therein  for  American  manufactures : 

The  Dominicans  are  very  fond  of  music.  The  larger  towns  of 
the  Republic  have  municipal  bands  which  play  weekly  in  the  central 
plazas.  A  great  many  of  the  meii  are  skillful  performers  on  the 
guitar  and  mandolin,  while  in  the  homes  of  the  well  to  do  you  find 
pianos  and  graphophones. 

There  is  only  one  regular  music  store,  carrying  a  stock  of  instru- 
ments and  sheet  music,  in  the  Republic.  This  store  is  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo ;  therefore  the  northern  part  of  the  island  must  order 
these  lines  from  commission  merchants  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
American  manufacturers  have  more  or  less  neglected  this  market, 
the  greater  part  of  the  orders  are  placed  in  Europe. 

GUITARS   AND    MANDOLINS. 

Guitars  are  much  in  demand.  The  Spanish-made  instrument  from 
Valencia  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  The  American  guitar  is  not 
popular  on  account  of  its  weight.  They  like  a  lighter  instrument, 
claiming  that  the  tone  is  softer  and  more  resonant.  If  the  American 
guitar  makers  would  turn  out  a  guitar  with  wooden  instead  of  metal 
keys  and  with  the  strings  fastened  to  the  bridge  instead  of  to  a  heavy 
metal  tailpiece,  it  would  find  a  ready  sale  here.  The  Spanish-made 
article  costs  from  $1  upward.  Guitars  are  divided  by  the  customs 
appraisers  into  three  grades — ordinary,  medium,  and  fine — and  the 
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duties  are  40,  60,  and  80  cents  each,  respectively.  They  retail  here 
at  from  $5  to  $15. 

The  favorite  guitar  strings  are  imported  from  Germany.  The 
bass  strings  are  made  of  silk  covered  with  steel  wire  and  are  much 
lighter  than  the  American  copper  string.  These  cost  about  $5  per 
gross,  pay  a  duty  of  $2.20,  ana  retail  at  about  $10  per  cross. 

The  American  mandolin  seems  to  have  the  largest  sale.  They  cost 
from  $2  upward,  pay  a  duty  of  73^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  retail 
here  at  from  $5  to  $20. 

PIANOS  AND  ORAPHOPHONES. 

Pianos  come  almost  altogether  from  Germany.  They  cost  from 
$175  to  $500,  pay  a  duty  of  $25  each,  and  retail  at  $500  to  $1,000. 
If  this  territory  were  properly  canvassed,  I  am  confident  that  there 
would  be  a  good  sale  for  American  pianos.  For  the  trade  in  the 
Tropics  the  exposed  ends  of  the  frame  and  the  felt  on  the  striking 
heads  should  be  treated  with  some  insecticide,  as  otherwi.se  the  w^ood 
and  felt  are  soon  eaten  up  by  insects.  It  would  seem  that  there  will 
be  an  increasing  demand  for  pianolas.  There  are  at  present  three  in 
this  city  and  two  in  Santiago,  which  are  very  popular.  The  people 
are  much  interested,  and  I  believe  that  a  number  of  sales  could  be 
made.  Thei-e  are  some  20  or  30  first-class  graphophones  and  phono- 
|g:raphs  in  this  district,  and  over  2,000  high-grade  records  have  been 
imported  through  the  Puerto  Plata  custom-house. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  good  opening  for  American  manufac- 
tures of  musical  instruments  in  this  consular  district.  Spanish- 
speaking  salesmen  should  be  sent  if  possible;  catalogues  and  all 
advertising  matter  should  be  printed  m  Spanish  and  sent  to  the 
principal  commission  merchants  and  importers  ( a  list  of  same  can  be 
found  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures] ;  and  by  all  means 
catalogues  should  be  sent  for  the  files  of  this  office.  Catalogues  are 
wanted  of  wind,  strinor  and  band  instruments,  pianos,  self-playing 
pianos  and  organs,  rolls  for  player  pianos,  graphophone  records  and 
sheet  music.    These  can  be  sent  in  English  or  Spanish. 


JAPAN. 

DEMAND  FOR  FOREIGN  Ml'SICAL  INSTRUMENTS  VERY  LIMITED. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  (J.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  musical  instruments  in  Japan: 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Japan  is  much  of  a  market  for  American- 
made  pianos.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  numbers  are  im- 
ported into  Japan,  the  imports  of  pianos  l)eing  included  in  the  item 
"  musical  instruments  and  parts  thereof,"  the  importations  of  which 
were  as  follows  in  1907:  ITnited  States,  $9,928;  Austria-Hungary, 
$578;  Germany,  $24,717:  P>ance,  $10,801;  Great  Britain,  $8,855; 
and  China,  $448. 

The  demand  for  musical  instruments  of  all  descriptions  is  thus  not 
extensive,  the  number  of  people  who  can  make  use  of  them,  being 
very  limited.  The  duty  on  pianos  in  common  with  other  musical 
instruments,  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this,  with  the  long  freight- 
age, and  the  troubles  that  meet  foreign-made  instruments,  due  to  the 
dampness  of  this  climate,  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  pianos  in 
Japan.     Of  these  factories  there  are  two  in  Yokohama.     One  of 
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these  makes  several  styles  ranging  from  $175  to  $250;  the  other  makes 
a  piano,  one  model  only  as  yet,  for  $200.  This  instrument  is  a 
4-ioot  1-inch  model,  entire  iron  frame,  ivory  keys,  overstrung,  finished 
in  ebony,  rosewood  or  walnut,  price  including  delivery  and  stool. 
[Addresses  of  dealers  in  and  importers  of  foreign  pianos  and  musical 
instruments  in  Japan  and  two  illustrations  of  Japanese-made  pianos 
are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  MARKETS. 

EXPORTERS  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES    MAY   CONTROL  THIS  TRADE. 

Consular  Agent  George  D.  Hedian,  of  Esmeraldas,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  a  New  York  manufacturer,  sends  the  following  observa- 
tions relative  to  business  methods  in  Ecuador  and  urges  compliance 
therewith  : 

The  local  importer  or  merchant  sells  to  his  customers  on  credit  of 
six  and  nine  months,  and  often  waits  a  year  for  payment  in  install- 
ments of  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  rubber,  or  ivory  nuts.  When 
sufficient  quantities  have  been  accumulated  he  ships  these  products 
to  markets  where  he  can  exchange  to  the  best  advantage  for  merchan- 
dise. The  European  exporter  gives  the  necessary  credit,  sells  at  a 
good  profit,  arranges  for  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest,  and  his  banks 
will  carry  his  paper  at  lower  rates  if  he  needs  that  accommodation. 
The  South  American  does  not  object  to  the  terms,  because  he  makes 
his  selling  price  conform  to  them. 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  are  willing  to  extend 
credits  of  six  or  nine  months,  meeting  their  European  competitors  on 
equal  terms,  can  undoubtedly  dominate  in  these  markets.  American 
goods  are  preferred  because  of  quality  and  style.  Lower  freights  and 
promptness  of  delivery  are  advantages  which  the  European  can  not 
easily  overcome. 

The  business  is  safe  and  desirable.  Recently  an  American,  mem- 
ber of  a  New  York  commission  house,  stated  that  after  seventeen 
years'  experience  with  these  countries  only  10  per  cent  of  his  custo- 
mers had  proved  to  be  slow  or  poor  pay,  and  that  only  1  per  cent  had 
turned  out  bad.  Yet  this  firm  will  not  give  more  than  three  months' 
credit,  and  their  new  customers  complain  that  three  months  is  cash 
on  arrival  of  goods  in  this  port,  because  drafts  must  be  mailed  imme- 
diately to  meet  time  of  payment  in  New  York.  These  merchants  are 
of  such  standing  that  any  European  house  will  fill  their  orders  with- 
out hesitation  and  give  six  months'  credit.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
Guayaquil  wholesale  firms  were  seeking  to  place  goods  on  nine  and 
twelve  months'  credit. 

FIELD  FOR  AGRICrLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  value  of  these  markets  is  appreciated  by  the  English,  German, 
and  French  manufacturers,  whose  traveling  men,  with  their  scores 
of  sample  trunks,  are  constantly  scouring  the  field,  studying  the  wants 
of  their  customers,  learning  the  cjualities  and  prices  with  the  object 
of  imitating  the  salable  merchandise  of  competitors. 

For  machinery  the  field  is  uncultivated,  but  fertile  with  possibili- 
ties of  great  business.  With  yoke  tied  across  the  horns  the  oxen 
drag  the  ancient  prong  plow,  which  only  scratches  the  depleted  top 
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soil,  and  crops  fall  short  of  what  they  should  be.  There  are  Ameri- 
can plows  here,  "  bought  through  catalogue  "  by  ambitious  agricul- 
turists, but  thrown  aside  because  no  one  has  been  taught,  or  knows 
how,  to  use  them.  The  ox  still  treads  out  the  grain  in  the  oiifen 
fields  near  Quito.  Horsepower  reapers  and  thrashers  can  replace 
these  primitive  methods  if  the  owners  of  haciendas  were  shown 
by  actual  demonstration  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  modem 
agricultural  machinery.  Innumerable  primitive  methods  of  work 
oner  opportunities  for  enterprising  salesmen  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages and  promote  and  teach  the  application  of  modern  machinery. 


EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

SAMPLE  ROOMS  IN  EUROPEAN  TRADE  CENTERS  ARE  PROPOSED. 

Consul  Robert  J.  Thompson,  of  Hanover,  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  relative  to 
placing  exhibits  of  American  manufactures  in  the  leading  commercial 
cities  of  PJurope : 

A  proposition  for  a  permanent  exhibition  of  American  manu- 
factures in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  Russia,  was  brought 
forward  in  1900  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  E.  A.  Hitch- 
cock. The  proposal  was  favorably  received,  but  as  there  was  no 
organization  ready  at  the  time  to  become  sponsor  for  the  project  it 
was  finally  abandoned. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
establish  a  ''  foreign  exhibit  department,"  with  the  view  of  furnish- 
ing contributing  meml)ers  an  economic  means  of  exhibiting  samples 
ill  Europe,  forming  proper  connections,  establishing  agencies,  and 
securing  representatives.  This  would  afford  a  practicable  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  plan  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet 
the  foreign  buyers  who  gather  from  the  market  centers  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  in 
cities  like  Hamburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don. 

SOUTH    AMERICAN    AND    AFRICAN    BUYERS   IN   EUROPE. 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  looking  for  markets  in 
South  America.  They  will  find  more  buvers  for  those  markets  in 
Hamburg  or  Paris  at  any  time  than  in  S^ew  York.  Turkey  is  in- 
viting tlie  enterprise  of  the  American  manufacturer.  The  buvers 
for  that  vast  country,  the  Balkan  and  Transcaspian  States,  will  be 
found  in  Vienna  in  large  numbers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
At  the  present  time  (February  1,  1909)  Hamburg  has  in  her  hotels 
many  buyers  from  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa.  They  come  to 
see  and  to  purchase,  to  take  agencies  for  goods,  and  to  form  perma- 
nent business  connections.  At  such  points  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  should  have  an  exhibit  center 
and  a  representative  possessing  marked  skill  as  a  business  man,  and 
with  authority  from  manufacturers  represented  by  samples  to  make 
contracts  with  foreign  importers. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  association  a  considerable  number  of 
manufacturers  or  firms  could  exhibit  samples  at  a  moderate  cost,  and 
advertising  and  circularizing  sufficiently  would  arouse  comment  in 
conunercial  and  importing  circles,  and  the  agejit  jOiQbuyer  from 
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Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  or  Europe,  who  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  advantageous  representation,  would  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  the  products  offered.  Thus  the  American  manu- 
facturer could  place  his  samples  economically  before  the  purchasers 
from  a  dozen  parts  of  the  world. 

Such  an  exhibition  as  is  proposed  could  be  located  in  a  large  store- 
room or  a  leased  hall.  It  could  be  transferred  from  one  city  to  an- 
other. It  could  be  held  in  Hamburg  four  months,  St  Petersburg  four 
months,  and  Vienna  four  months  of  the  year.  Once  established,  it 
would  meet  with  success,  both  in  the  use  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  make  of  it  to  place  his  samples  economically  before  the 
foreigner  and  the  advantage  the  foreigner  would  take  of  seeing  what 
is  offered  without  the  long  trip  to  the  United  States. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  samples  be  brought  to  points  where  the 
buyers  gather  from  those  markets  which  American  manufacturers 
wish  to  occupy;  that  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  be  shared  by 
those  who  jom  in  it  according  to  the  extent  of  their  exhibits;  that 
the  project  be  directed  by  a  committee  from  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

SPANISH-MOROCCAN  TRADE. 

ENLARGING    COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    THROUGH    MUSEUMS. 

Vice-Consul-General  William  Dawson,  of  Barcelona,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  Spanish  efforts,  now  being  put 
forth,  for  the  enlargement  of  trade  with  north  Africa : 

The  Spanish -Moroccan  Trade  Associations  (Centros  Commerciales 
Hispano-Marroquies)  are  preparing  an  expedition  to  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  with  the  object  or  exploiting  its  markets  and  resources, 
developing  commercial  relations,  and  collecting  specimens  for  the 
museums  of  Moroccan  products  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  In  con- 
nection with  these  museums,  already  in  existence,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  similar  ones,  for  Spanish  products,  at  Ceuta,  MeliUa,  Tan- 
giers,  and  Tetuan,  and  to  that  end  a  circular  has  been  addressed  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  forces  of  the  country  inviting  them  to 
furnish  samples  of  their  products,  which  will  be  advertised  in  north- 
ern Africa,  chiefly  in  Morocco.  To  facilitate  intercourse  with  Arab 
merchants  the  expedition  will  be  accompanied  by  the  professors  and 
most  advanced  pupils  of  the  schools  of  spoken  Arabic  maintained  by 
the  associations  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Ceuta.  The  expedition 
will  follow  the  coast  of  northern  Africa  and  Morocco  as  far  as  the 
Rio  de  Oro  district. 

GOODS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  MOROCCAN   MARKET. 

Tlie  circular  alluded  to  indicates  the  following  as  the  articles  for 
which  Moroccan  markets  offer  the  best  demand  : 

Sugar,  a  leading  article  of  consumption;  coffee  and  tea,  bleached 
and  unbleached  cotton  fabrics,  stamped  percales,  cotfon  handker- 
chiefs, handkerchiefs  of  fibrous  material,  knitted  goods,  muslins, 
linen  cloth,  fine  and  coarse ;  canvas  for  tents,  woolen  and  cotton  blan- 
kets, gauze  turbans  and  headdresses,  woolen  coverings,  counterpanes, 
ordinary  and  coarse  towels,  common  grades  of  table  linen,  cloth,  vel- 
vet, brocade  and  damask,  cotton  velvet,  felt,  jute  and  Manila  hemp 
cloth,  rugs,  silk  cloth,  fringed  silk  handkerchiefs,  silk  handkerchiefs 
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embroidered  with  spangles,  cord,  braid,  and  ribbon;  trimmings,  linen 
and  silk  thread  on  spools,  gold  and  silver  thread,  haberdashery,  cheap 
perfumery,  Cologne  water,  shoes  and  footwear,  ornaments,  cheap  toilet 
soap,  paints  and  varnishes,  empty  sacks,  white  soap  and  soap  in  bars, 
candles,  playing  cards,  metal  ware  and  toys,  lamps,  mirrors,  furni- 
ture, lithographs,  watches  and  clocks,  music  boxes  and  pianos,  sta- 
tionery, umbrellas  and  parasols,  chocolate,  all  kinds  of  sweets,  liquors 
and  sirups,  sparkling  wme,  l>eer,  opium,  flour,  grits,  common  earthen- 
ware, glass,  glazed  tiles,  cement,  bricks,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  dyes,  enameled  ironware,  galvanized-iron  buckets,  metallic 
tissues,  hoes,  picks  and  hatchets,  all  kinds  of  hardware,  guitars  and 
mandolins,  champagne,  ready-made  clothing. 

SPANISH  EXPORTS  TO  MOROCCO. 

The  Spanish-Moroccan  Associations'  expedition,  as  outlined  above, 
is  an  indication  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  extend  Spanish  trade 
in  Morocco,  where,  on  account  of  proximity,  the  Spanish  p>ossessions 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  similarity  of 
tastes,  Spanish  merchants  should  find  an  important  market.  That 
this  is  hardly  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the  following  figures  showing 
the  exports  of  Spanish  products  to  Morocco  in  1907 :  Common  bricks, 
$16,227;  tiles,  $6,270;  dyed  and  stamped  cotton  goods,  $7,372;  shoes, 
$18,784;  wine,  $12,905;  miscellaneous,  unclassified,  $87,898;  total, 
$149,456. 
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The  exports  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Morocco  during  the  same 
AT  (Ceuta,  Melilla,  and  Chafarinas)  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


CKITTA. 

White  cotton  goods 

Dved  and  stamped  cotton  goods, 

Woolen  goods 

Woolen  mixed  with  cotton 

Wooden  furniture 

Cattle 

Shoes 

Olive  oil 

Uquon 

Wine 

Miscellaneous ,  unclassified 

Total 


Value. 


15,543 
11,374 
10,214 
6,186 
o,  969 
17, 170 
15,545 
6,485 
4.720 
8,000 
60,004 


Articles. 

Silver  coin . . 
Drugs 

M  BULL  A. 

Wheat  flour 

Value. 


Potatoes 

Olive  oil 

Wine 

Mit«cellaneou8,  unclassified  . 


ToUl. 


CHAFARINAS. 


151,309  ,   Miscellaneous,  unclassified. 


Grand  total . 


$10,968 
9,946 
30,800 
6,120 
15.346 
17.833 
40,320 

131.  SS2 


2,523 
285,164 


Of  the  total  trade  of  Morocco,  worth  about  $35,000,000,  from 
$12,000,000  to  $13,000,000  is  with  Great  Britain,  $0,000,000  to  $7,000,- 
000  with  France,  $2,500,000  with  Germany,  and  $2,000,000  with  Italy. 
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FOREIGN  REQUIREMENTS. 
MEXICO. 

WHY  AND  BY  WHOM  MAIL  ORDERS  ARE  GIVEN. 

The  following  valuable  pointers,  showing  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  secure  orders  by  mail  in  Mexico,  are  furnished  by  Consul 
Thomas  W.  Voetter,  of  Saltillo: 

The  considerations  which  would  induce  a  resident  of  Saltillo,  for 
instance,  to  send  an  order  for  merchandise  to  a  house  in  the  United 
States  would  be  that  the  purchase  could  be  made  cheaper  than  by 
buying  of  the  merchants  in  Saltillo,  or  that  the  American  house 
would  offer  a  greater  variety  of  styles  and  patterns  to  select  from, 
or  that  the  articles  desired  could  only  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  quite  a  heavy  import  duty  levied  oil  all  merchandise 
entering  Mexico,  or  on  nearly  all,  so  that  with  goods  manufactured 
in  Europe,  and  which  have  paid  a  duty  to  enter  the  United  States, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that,  considering  the  double  duty  to  be 
paid,  a  purchaser  here  would  fifid  it  profitable  to  send  to  the  United 
States  tor  such  goods  if  they  can  be  obtained  in  Mexico.  It  is 
possible  there  may  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

HOW  FOREIGN  MAIL-ORDER  REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  BE  MET. 

The  ^eater  number  of  orders  for  goods  from  the  United  States, 
it  is  said,  are  for  kinds  which  are  not  kept  in  stock  by  local  dealers, 
or  only  in  limited  variety.  A  local  dealer's  trade  is  principally  with 
the  native  population,  and  this  stock  is  selected  to  suit  that  trade. 
For  this  reason  foreigners  residing  here  often  find  it  impossible  to 
purchase  what  they  nave  been  accustomed  to  bujr  in  the  United 
States,  for  instance.  This  is  true  of  textiles,  trimmings,  notions,  and 
many  other  lines.  To  supply  one's  self  with  these  a  trip  to  the 
United  States  is  necessary  or  recourse  is  had  to  a  mail  order. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  catalogue  sent  out  to  residents  in 
foreign  countries  should  be  so  written  that  an  intending  purchaser 
mav  find  the  descriptions  of  the  various  items  so  full  and  exact  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  just  what  the  goods  are.  In  textiles  the  ma- 
terials should  always  be  given,  whether  the  cloth  is  entirely  cotton, 
wool,  flax  or  silk,  or  what  mixture  of  thcvse.  The  Mexican  duty  is 
very  different  for  different  compositions  of  cloth.  If  garments  have 
any  silk  in  the  trimmings  it  should  be  so  stated.  The  weight  of 
articles  should  in  all  cases  be  mentioned,  and  with  cloths,  the  weight 
per  yard  and  the  width  should  be  stated.  It  is  probable  that  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  a  catalogue,  in  which  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
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above  points,  and  in  which  greater  proportionate  space  be  given  to 
goods  made  or  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  will  be  found 
advisable. 

If  export  trade  to  countries  other  than  Mexico  is  contemplated, 
other  points  may  have  to  be  considered.  Considering  only  American 
or  English  customers  in  Mexico,  the  dimensions,  weights,  and  prices 
can  be  left  in  American  weights  and  measures,  and  the  prices  in 
.Vmerican  currencv.  The  relative  value  of  the  Mexican  and  American 
dollar  is  well  understood  by  Mexicans  who  would  be  likely  to  send 
an  order  by  mail  to  the  United  States;  the  Mexican  weights  and 
measures  are  metric. 

CUSTOMS    REQUIREMENTS   AND    PACKING SECURING    ADDRESSES. 

With  an  extensive  mail-order  trade  it  will  be  of  importance  to  have 
in  American  shipping  departments  persons  familiar  with  the  Mexican 
customs  requirements,  so  that  no  invoices  may  be  sent  out  defective 
In  any  way,  or  with  the  customs  declarations  so  made  that  the  customs 
authorities  here  could  find  ground  for  believing  false  entries  are 
attempted.  A  study  of  foreign  tariffs  may  enable  exporters  to  have 
some  articles  so  manufactured  or  modified  that  they  may  be  entered 
under  lower  classifications  than  otherwise.  Substituting  a  cotton  for 
a  silk  trimming,  leaving  off  useless  metal  or  leather  ornaments,  gild- 
ing, etc.,  may  result  in  savings  to  customers  and  increased  trade  for 
the  houses. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  instructions  about  good  pack- 
ing other  than  to  remind  inquirers  that  all  goods  will  be  unpacked 
at  the  border,  and  packing  should,  therefore,  be  such  as  to  permit  this 
handling  without  injury  to  the  goods  shipped. 

Before  catalogues  are  to  be  sent  out  adaresses  of  English-speaking 
residents  will  be  desired.  In  small  cities  where  consuls  are  stationed 
these  might  be  requested  to  supply  the  names,  but  in  large  cities  like 
Mexico  and  Monterey,  where  tne  English-speaking  inhabitants  run 
up  to  the  thousands,  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  such  from  the  consul. 
A  telephone  directory  or  city  directory  would  be  the  best  in  that 
case.  It  is  likely  that  inquirers  can  obtain  telephone  lists  of  many 
Mexican  cities  by  making  a  request  to  the  Mexican  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  an  American  corporation  with  an  omce  in  New 
York.  If  telephone  lists  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  way,  the  various 
consuls  may  be  able  to  obtain  them. 

DURANGO  DISTRICT. 
OFFERS  AX  OPENInTi  FOR  ENLARGING  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE. 

Consul  Charles  M.  Freeman  reports  as  follows  on  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  Durango  consular  district  offers  for  an  increased 
mail-order  trade  and  the  best  means  by  which  such  increase  can  now 
be  accomplished: 

It  is  quite  possible  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  mail-order  business  in 
this  consular  district.  Large  quantities  oi  goods  are  daily  received  at 
Durango  post-office  from  me  United  States.  Of  articles  bought  in 
the  United  States  and  delivered  by  parcels  post,  boots  and  shoes  head 
the  list,  followed  by  small  goods,  such  as  collars,  shirts,  underwear, 
fancy  goods,  jewelry,  etc. 
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The  mail-order  houses  of  Paris  have  a  large  clientage  in  Mexico, 
and  they  advertise  free  delivery  for  goods  to  the  value  of  $10  or  over. 
For  a  small  fee  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  French  houses 
guarantee  safe  delivery. 

On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  United  States,  which  insures 
quick  and  prompt  dehvery,  American  mail-order  exporters  could,  by 
adding  to  their  catalogue  attractions  as  outlined  m  the  foUowim^ 
paragraphs,  secure  practically  all  the  sales  made  in  Mexico  by  mail- 
order houses. 

TEANSFORTATION  OF  MAIL  ORDER  CATALOGUES. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  prevailing  conditions  existing  in  this 
city,  and  the  same  must  be  true  of  all  Mexico,  leads  me  to  suggest  a 
change  in  the  catalogues  sent  by  mail-order  houses  in  the  United 
States  to  this  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  catalo^es  printed  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  Spani^,  wiU  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  recipient  greater 
consideration  than  those  published  in  English;  consequent^,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  use  the  Spanish  language  m  compiling  a  catalogue 
for  use  m  Mexico.  This  is  more  essential  for  wholesale  exporters  and 
manufacturers  than  even  for  mail-order  houses.  Although  mail- 
order catalogues  are  generally  received  by  those  who  have  feisure  to 
look  them  over,  and  though  these  may  have  no  knowledge  of  English, 
they  can  and  do  puzzle  out  the  cost  of  illustrated  articles;  neverthe- 
less, to  achieve  full  success  the  Spanish  language  must  be  used.  Mex- 
ican buyers  say  that  if  tiie  catalogues  would  give  the  price  delivered, 
or  the  price  delivered  less  the  postage,  they  would  feel  more  confident 
about  ordering  and  more  free  to  order. 

This  feature  in  mail-order  catalogues  may  be  a  noveltjr.  but  it 
surelv  would  not  be  difficult  to  add,  for  the  reason  that  the  Mexican 
tarin  is  wholly  specific  [and  copies  in  English  may  be  secured  frcHn 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures].  For  all  practical  purposes  the  Mex- 
ican dollar  or  peso  is  one-half  the  value  of  the  American  dollar,  con- 
sequently, one  gets  readily  the  Mexican  price  delivered  by  doubling 
the  American  price  and  adding  the  duty. 

The  mail-order  house  catering  to  Mexican  business  should  be 
familiar  with  the  Mexican  custom-house  classification  of  his  goods, 
and  know  the  amount  of  duties  that  will  be  levied  on  them.  A  cata- 
logue to  be  perfect  should  not  only  contain  the  above-mentioned 
changes  but  give  measurements  in  the  metric  system.  This  last  is  not 
so  necessary  in  this  city  as  the  other  features  mentioned,  as  the  buyers 
here  understand  the  American  measurement  fairly  well. 

The  difficulty  is  to  get  catalogues  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
money  to  buy.  The  telephone  subscribers  are  the  first  ones,  and  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  to  reach.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  local  merchants,  generally  subscribers  themselves,  object  to  the 
telephone  company  sending  out  lists,  claiming  that  it  hurts  their 
trade.  [A  list  of  the  telephone  subscribers  in  £e  city  of  Durango  is 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

Banch  owners  are  good  people  to  send  catalogues  to;  a  list  for  the 
entire  Republic  of  Mexico  is  published  by  P.  G.  Holmes,  Mexico 
City. 
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BRAZIL. 

A  PARCEUhPOST  CONVENTION  NECESSARY  TO  FACIUTATE  THIS  TRADE. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  furnishes 
the  following  informaticMi  concerning  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
attempting  to  build  up  an  American  mail-order  trade  with  Brazil: 

There  are  many  lines  of  American  mods  in  which  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  mail-order  trade  could  bei)uilt  up  under  slightly  changed 
conditions,  and  many  lines  of  goods  of  which  the  Brazilian  people 
have  a  need  without  being  able  to  supply  the  same,  which  they  mimt 
do  if  better  arrangements  could  be  made.  The  chief  trouble  in  bund- 
ing up  such  trade  frcmi  the  United  States  is  in  a  lack  of  a  parcels-post 
convention  with  Brazil.  The  United  States  suffers  a  direct  disad- 
vantage in  this,  since  Portugal  has  a  parcels-post  convention  with 
Brazil  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  deal  with  Brazil  through 
Portugal  The  onlv  wav  packages  can  now  be  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Brazil,  other  than  by  regular  freight  and  with  consular  in- 
voice* is  upon  what  is  known  as  a  parcel  receipt,  the  goods  beinff 
handled  at  this  end  of  the  line  through  the  ^  Armazem  de  amostnis,^ 
or  warehouse  for  samples.  Under  the  Brazilian  customs  regulations 
articles  for  this  service  must  be  of  a  value  of  less  than  $30  and  must 
weigh  less  than  10  kilos  (22  pounds)  ^  being  limited  also  as  to  size. 
This  method  of  flipping  articles  withm  the  necessary  limits  given  is 
reasonably  convenient  and  not  unreasonable  in  cost.  Its  benefits  seem 
to  be  little  Imown  or  appreciated  in  the  United  States,  however,  and 
probably  will  not  be  more  generally  appreciated  until  there  is  a 
stronger  demand  for  American  goods  of  the  mail-order  line  in  BraziL 

BRA Zn JAN    MAIL-ORDEB   BUSINESS   WITH   EUROPE. 

What  mail-order  business  is  now  done  in  Brazil,  and  it  is  appre- 
ciably on  the  increase,  is  done  almost  exclusively  with  France,  Eng- 
land, and  (Germany.  It  should  be  realized  that  the  fashionable  life 
of  Brazil  is  French  in  nature,  connections,  dress,  literature,  and  ideas 
generally.  There  is  a  large  English  colony  in  most  cities  of  Brazil, 
notebly  the  trade  ports,  and  this  colony  is  the  foundation  for  the 
mail-order  trade  of  Brazil  with  England.  A  similar  German  colony 
is  the  foundation  for  the  mail-order  trade  of  (Jermany  in  this  coun- 
try. What  growth  there  has  been  in  American  mail-order  business 
has  been  due  to  the  increasinj^  number  of  Americans  resident  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  For  the  average  resident  of  Brazil  there 
is  no  mail-order  business,  and  either  from  the  stendpoint  of  cost  or 
of  trouble  the  average  person  in  the  country  is  content  to  buy  in  the 
markete  of  the  coun^,  even  if  goods  are  inferior  or  less  to  his  liking. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  A  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE. 

Unquestionably  advertising  among  the  limited  fashionable  and 
well-to-do  classes  in  Brazil  on  the  part  of  American  houses  will  in 
time  brin^  business  that  is  worth  looking  after.  At  present  most  of 
the  advertising  of  this  sort,  almost  exclusively  in  the  line  of  clothing, 
is  in  French.  The  best  is.  of  course,  in  Portuguese,  the  language  or 
the  country.  I  think  the  Dulk  of  the  business  at  present,  however,  is 
not  the  result  of  any  advertising  here,  but  rather  of  personal  connec- 
tions in  Europe,  established  during  visite  on  the  part  of  Brazilians 
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to  Paris  and  other  European  cities.  In  this  as  in  other  lines  the 
United  States  suffers  from  the  closer  connection  Brazil  has  with 
Europe  by  ties  of  blood,  race,  association,  and  communication. 

The  element  of  communication  is  very  important.  So  long  as 
Europe  has  an  average  of  from  8  to  5  last  snips  a  week  between 
Brazu  and  its  various  ports  and  the  United  States  at  best  has  but 
2  comparatively  slow  ships  a  month  from  and  to  Brazil,  enabling  Bra- 
zilian buyers  to  order  European  goods  and  secure  quick  response, 
while  response  from  the  United  States  is  slow  and  uncertain,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  American  mail-order  business  will  thrive. 
At  the  same  time  persistent  attention  to  the  trade  in  this  country, 
with  judicious  advertising^  will  doubtless  have  beneficial  results,  and 
a  trade  once  established  will  remain  a  valuable  one. 

How  to  get  at  this  trade  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Some  of  the  French  houses  which  have  been  securing  the  best  returns 
for  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  adopted  the  policy  of  dealing 
through  a  local  house,  which  receives  orders,  distributes  advertising 
matter,  attends  to  clearing  goods  through  the  custom-house,  and 
such  matters,  and  does  all  its  work  on  a  commission.  Possibly  some 
such  arrangements  could  be  made  with  houses  here  to  handle  such 
a  line  of  American  goods,  and  American  mail-order  houses  may  do 
well  to  write  to  firms  named  in  a  list  sent  herewith.  To  make  sudi 
a  connection  a  success,  however,  would  require  advertising  in  Portu- 
guese, a  consistent  and  persistent  campaign,  and  patience  for  future 
rather  than  immediate  trade.  [List  of  nossible  mail-order**  agents  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


PERU. 

MANY  GOODS  IMPORTED  BY  POST — ^FIELD  FOR  AMERICAN  ACTIVITY. 

Consul-General  S.  M.  Taylor,  of  Callao,  in  writing  on  the  subject 
of  mail  and  parcel-post  orders,  makes  a  number  of  helpful  suggestions 
to  American  firms  interested  in  developing  such  a  business  in  Peru. 
He  says: 

Every  mail  brings  a  great  mairy  catalogues  from  European  coun- 
tries addressed  to  people  here.  These  are  delivered  by  letter  carriers 
at  the  residences,  making  it  an  easy^  matter  for  a  private  person  to 
order  goods  from  abroad.  Mail  facilities  which  exist  between  Peru 
and  a  number  of  other  nations,  including  the  United  States,  are  en- 
couraging to  a  mail-order  business.  Interested  firms  should  ascertain 
from  their  postmasters  what  is  required  to  insure  the  delivery  of  any 
catalogue  it  is  desired  to  send.  The  number  of  parcel-post  packa^ 
handled  at  the  Lima  post-office  is  very  large,  and  is  increasing  rapidly; 
a  special  department  of  thepost-office  is  devoted  exclusively  to  tne 
handling  of  these  parcels.  They  consist  of  wearing  apparel,  silk  and 
cotton  dress  goods,  gloves,  laces,  neckties,  shoes,  stationery,  drugs, 
notions,  etc. 

DUTIES  AND  OTHER  CHARGES — SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Customs  duties  have  to  be  paid  but  there  is  always  a  saving  to  the 
buyer  in  landing^  and  other  charges,  not  to  speak  of  the  local  mer- 
chant's profit.    On  each  parcel  the  receiver  is  required,  in  addition 
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to  the  tariff,  to  pay  80  cents.  If  American  exporters  send  samples 
care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  for  payment  of  tariff  and  other 
charges,  else  the  consignee  will  refuse  to  accept  the  parcel. 

Notwidistanding  that  some  countries  enjoy  better  lacilities  than  the 
United  States  in  this  line  of  trade  with  Peru,  it  seems  that  an  Amer- 
ican mail-order  business  is  susceptible  of  development  here,  not  only 
amofi^  foreign  residents,  but  among  the  native  population  as  well. 
American  g<x>ds,  in  some  lines,  are  growing  in  popularity  here,  and 
New  York  orders  would  arrive  more  promptly  than  European  orders. 
Circulars  and  other  advertising  matter  for  Peru  should  oe  printed  in 
Spanish.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  packing  of  thfi. 
goods.  The  name  and  address  should  be  marked  or  pasted  on  the 
package  itself  and  not  on  a  tag,  and  packages  should  be  properly 
closed  and  sealed,  as  they  are  not  reviewed  until  delivered. 


COLOMBIA. 

PARCEL-POST  FACILPTIES,  SPANISH   CATALOGX7E8,  DUTY   AND  SURTAX. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  writes  that  a  large  mail- 
order business  may  be  developed  in  South  American  countries  by 
proper  advertising.   He  says : 

A  large  mail-order  business  can  be  secured  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America  if  a  proper  effort  is  made  therefor.  The 
first  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  this  trade  is  the  publication 
and  proper  placing  of  attractive  catalogues  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Engush  catalogues  are  more  satisfactory  to  the  few  English-speaking 
people  than  the  Spanish,  but  they  will  not  materially  increase  business. 
The  parcel-post  arrang^ent  between  the  United  States  and  Colom- 
bia permits  the  shipment  of  a  package  weighing  5  kilos  (11  pounds), 
and  the  only  customs  requirement  is  the  usual  parcel-post  declaration 
attached  to  and  forwarded  with  the  package.  On  delivery  here  the 
consignee  pays  a  surtax  on  the  duty  oi  25  per  cent  in  lieu  of  consular 
fee.  [liste  of  names  to  whom  catialogues  may  be  sent  are  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]   

CHINA. 

DETAILS  OF  BUSINESS  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  PROVIDED  FOR. 

Consul  Julean  H.  Arnold,  of  Amoy,  gives  the  following  explicit 
directions  for  introducing  the  American  mail-order  system  in  China : 

This  district's  foreign  population  is  not  large,  probably  about  200 
in  all.  However,  the  purchasing  power  of  these  200  people  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  200  foreigners  in  their  own  countries. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  mail-order  houses  who 
desire  to  extend  their  field  of  operations  to  this  district  of  China : 

(1)  Issue  an  export  catalogue  containing  full  particulars  as  to 
methods  of  ordering,  packing,  shipping,  and  remitting. 

(2)  Mail  one  such  catalogue  to  each  of  the  addresses  forwarded 
herewith.    [On  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

(3)  Make  terms  of  payment  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of 
order,  cash  to  accompany  order,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  draft 
against  shipping  documents. 
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(4)  Secure  through  bills  of  lading  for  Amoy,  although  transship- 
ment may  be  necessary  from  Hongkong. 

(5)  Issue  explicit  directions  as  to  ordering  by  parcel  post  via 
Hongkong. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  securing  an  order  in  this  district,  execute  the 
same  promptly,  with  particular  attention  to  buyers'  instructions  to 
packing  and  shipping;  also  advise  purchaser  by  earliest  possible  mail 
of  the  date  of  departure  of  shipment  from  New  York,  name  of 
steamship,  and  prooable  date  of  arrival  of  goods  in  Hongkong. 

If  an  initial  order  is  executed  with  every  attention  to  details  and 
arrives  here  in  splendid  shape,  giving  the  buyer  perfect  satisfaction, 
the  shipper  will  have  secured  good  advertising,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  other  orders;  but  if  goods  arrive  here  in  bad  condition 
and  are  not  up  to  catalogue  specifications,  or  do  not  arrive  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  promptness,  the  firm  will  receive  bad  adver- 
tising and  find  further  orders  difficult  to  secure. 

Some  firms  are  careless,  in  that  they  occasionally  underpay  postage 
on  business  letters.  The  addressees  must  pay  double  the  amount  of 
the  shortage  before  being  allowed  to  take  the  letter  from  the  post- 
office,  and  if  this  happens  with  a  letter  from  a  business  firm  a  preju- 
dice is  created  in  the  person's  mind  against  the  firm  in  question. 

DALNY. 
PURCHASING    POWER    OP    THE    PEOPLE    VERY    LIMITED. 

Consul  Eoger  S.  Greene  reports  as  follows  concerning  the  Dalny 
region: 

The  purchasing  power  of  this  district,  which  comprises  the  territory 
leased  by  Japan  from  China  on  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  is  not  large. 
Of  the  total  population  of  405,685,  reported  at  the  close  of  1907, 
381,132  are  Chinese,  mostly  small  farmers  and  laborers.  Even 
among  the  Chinese  merchants  here  there  are  few  who  have  any 
considerable  means. 

The  Japanese  population  numbers  24,476,  not  including  the  mili- 
tary, and  is  concentrated  at  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur.  Among  the 
Japanese  are  a  fair  number  who  live  in  foreign  or  semiforeign  style, 
but  the  ladies  still  adhere  to  their  national  dress,  though  some  adopt, 
on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  climate,  a  few  such  articles  as 
fur  muffs  and  collars,  shawls,  gloves,  etc.,  and  jewelry  is  more  or  less 
used.  Among  the  men,  except  the  poorer  classes  and  small  shop- 
keepers, European  dress  prevails,  and  even  those  who  wear  for  the 
most  part  Japanese  dress,  use  largely  foreign-style  underwear,  hats, 
shoes,  stockings,  etc.  Probably,  however,  it  is  only  a  few  of  the 
more  well-to-do  Japanese  who  would  be  likely  to  be  interested  in  a 
foreign  mail-order  catalogue. 

The  returns  give  only  74  foreigners  here,  of  whom  only  16  are 
Americans  and  English,  most  of  whom  live  in  a  very  modest  way,  as 
general  business  is  stUl  little  developed  in  this  neighborhood. 

While  the  number  of  probable  purchasers  here  is  small,  there  is  at 
least  the  great  advantage  that  tnis  district  is  free  of  all  customs 
duties,  so  that  mail  importations  can  be  made  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  as  far  as  customs  formalities  are  concerned.  The  parcels 
post  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  applies  to 
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this  district,  and  will  be  useful  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  limit  of 
weight  (4  pounds  6  ounces)  is  far  too  low,  considering  that  the 
European  limit  is  generally  11  pounds.  [A  list  of  persons  in  the 
Dalny  consular  district  who  might  be  interested  in  a  mail-house  cat- 
alogue is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

MUKDBN. 
HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  A  SUCCESSFUL  MAIL-ORDER  BUSINESS. 

Vice-Consul-General  F.  D.  Cloud,  of  Mukden,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  best  means  of  securing  a  mail- 
order trade  in  China : 

To  make  the  mail-order  business  in  China  successful  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  catalogues  be  printed  in  the  Chinese  language 
and  that  mailing  lists  of  well-to-do  people  in  the  centers  of  popum- 
tion  be  carefully  prepared.  Even  then  the  mail-order  busmess  of 
American  houses  can  not  hope  to  do  a  very  profitable  business  in 
China  under  present  postal  reflations.  What  is  needed  to  make 
this  line  of  business  successful  is  a  new  postal  arrangement  between 
the  two  Governments  which  would  allow  parcels  weighing  at  least 
7  pounds  (11  pounds  would  be  much  better)  to  te  transmitted 
through  the  mails,  and  by  which  the  Chinese  post-offices  could  issue 
international  post-office  money  orders.  With  such  postal  facilities 
and  catalogues  printed  in  the  Chinese  lanj^a^e  the  possibilities  of 
the  mail-order  business  in  China  ought  to  Be  almost  imlimited. 

The  foreign  population  in  Manchuria,  exclusive  of  Japanese,  is 
still  very  small,  and  catalogues  printed  in  the  English  language  are 
useless  in  the  hands  of  at  least  98  per  cent  of  the  native  population. 
The  adult  white  population  of  Muliden  at  present  numbers  between 
60  and  75  persons,  all  of  whom  are  English  speaking.  Among  the 
Chinese  official  classes  there  are  perhaps  20  persons  who  can  read 
English.  Catalogues,  say.  10  or  15,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  distribute 
among  this  EngBsh-speakin^  population,  might  serve  to  introduce 
goods  in  this  vicinity,  out  it  is  obvious  that  no  great  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  had  from  that  source. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 
MAIL-OROEB  BUSINESS  WITH  SYBIA  VIA  EUKOPEAN  PABCEL  POST. 

Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson,  of  Aleppo,  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  inaugurating  and  conducting  trade  by  post,  with  residents 
of  northern  Syria : 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  profitable  mail-order  business  can  not  be 
established  between  American  houses  and  the  people  of  northern 
Syria,  but  it  will  require  a  certain  amount  of  careful  study  of  the 
local  situation,  and  an  application  of  some  methods  that  are  not  now 
in  practice  by  mail-order  nouses  operating  only  in  their  own  country. 
Americans  resident  in  this  country  are  the  most  likely  purchasers 
from  firms  located  in  the  United  States,  principally  because  they  are 
not  only  familiar  with  the  language,  descriptions,  prices,  and  terms 
contained  in  the  catalogues,  but  also  with  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  articles  therein  described.  However,  as  there  are  but  compara- 
tively few  American  citizens  in  this  province,  it  is  desirable  to 
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establish  business  relations  with  the  numerous  families  of  other 
nationalities  residing  within  the  district. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  communicating  with  them  in  a  tongue 
with  which  thejr  are  familiar.  Most  families  of  the  better  classes  of 
the  people  of  this  city  have  one  or  more  members  who  are  accjuainted 
with  French,  and  it  is  with  such  families  and  their  connections  that 
it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  deal.  In  order  to  interest  these 
people  in  American  goods,  it  appears  necessary  to  send  them  cata- 
logues or  other  literature  and  correspondence  containing  full  descrip- 
tions, prices,  and  terms  set  forth  in  French.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
undertaking  and  offers  profitable  returns  on  the  investment.  Lists 
of  those  parties  whom  it  is  sought  to  interest  could  be  secured  at  a 
nominal  cost  by  addressing,  through  this  consulate,  parties  capable 
of  compiling  such  lists  by  a  canvass  of  the  city,  after  which,  any 
firm  in  the  United  States  possessing  the  names  and  addresses  could, 
in  its  own  way,  prosecute  the  exploration  of  the  field. 

DIFFICULTIES  MAY  BE  OVERCAME. 

There  is  a  market  here  for  such  articles  of  clothing  and  general 
household  use  as  are  usually  sold  by  mail-order  firms,  and  as  Amer- 
ican goods  are  generally  regarded  as  superior  in  quality  and  prac- 
ticability, the  difficulties  could  readily  be  overcome  by  anyone 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  question. 

In  the  absence  of  parcel-post  facilities  direct  from  the  United 
States,  all  goods  must  be  shipped  by  express  or  otherwise  as  far 
as  Great  Britain  or  some  other  European  country,  from  where  they 
may  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post  to  Turkish  ports.  This  is  an  im- 
portant question  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  consignment  of  small  allotments  of  goods  to  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  which  more  than  anything  else,  tends  to  impede  the  progress 
of  trade  here  with  American  mail-order  houses.  This  consulate 
welcomes  inauiries  from  interested  parties  on  any  ocher  phase  of  this 

Siestion,  and  will  render  any  possible  assistance  toward  establishing 
oser  business  connections  between  the  people  of  this  district  ana 
American  firms.  

BRITISH  INDIA. 

ENGLISH    HOUSES    AND    ENGLISH    GOODS    OCCUPY    THE    FIELD. 

Consul  Wallace  C.  Bond,  of  Karachi,  writes  that  mail-order  cata- 
logues received  at  that  consulate  were  prepared  for  winter  trade  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  a  more  unsuitable  selection  of  bargains 
could  not  have  been  made  for  the  markets  of  India.  The  consul 
continues : 

The  people  of  India  want  cork  helmets,  canvas  slippers,  duck  and 
flannel  suits,  etc.,  the  requisites  of  people  living  m  probably  the 
hottest  climate  in  the  world.  Warm  furs  and  heavy  woolen  under- 
wear have  no  attraction  for  them. 

American  mail-order  houses  desiring  to  establish  their  trade  in 
India  must  realize  that  in  order  to  succeed  they  must  compete  with 
the  large  department  stores  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Stores  in 
these  places  are  owned  by  English  companies  and  are  managed  by 
Englishmen  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Indian  needs  and 
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conditions.  These  stores  sell  a  considerable  amount  of  American 
goods,  such  as  shoes,  watches,  clocks,  safety  razors,  etc.,  and  there  is 
a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  such  things. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  which  the  American  houses  have  to  en- 
counter is  the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  sending 
of  the  order  and  the  receipt  of  the  goods.  No  one  here  wants  to 
wait  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  articles  which  may  be  secured  in  so  many 
davs  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay. 

t'or  the  better  grade  of  store  goods  the  Europeans  in  India  depend 
upon  the  shops  of  London  and  Paris.  In  spite  of  this  the  Indian 
stores  do  a  heavy  business,  and  as  nearly  all  or  them  are  incorporated 
and  at  regular  intervals  publish  a  statement  of  their  financial  con- 
dition, they  appear  to  be  prospering  and  paying  good  dividends  on  a 
considerable  capitalization. 

The  only  practical  way  for  American  mail-order  houses  to  do  busi- 
ness in  India  is  for  them  to  establish  branches  in  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
or  Karachi,  ship  goods  to  India  by  freight,  and  build  up  a  mail-order 
business  from  one  of  these  cities  as  a  base  or  center  of  operations.  No 
doubt  if  American  houses  should  establish  branches  in  India  a  good 
share  of  the  business  of  the  country  would  go  to  them.  Even  now 
the  New  York  department  stores  can  comT)ete  with  the  Bombay 
stores,  both  in  the  Quality  of  their  wares  ana  the  prices  asked.  The 
time  handicap  is  the  ojie  which  prevents  American  houses  doing 
business.  

KONGO. 

BUSINESS  MAY  BE  INTRODIXED  BY  MISSIONARIES. 

Consul-Genera  1  William  W.  Handley,  of  Boma,  in  response  to  a 
New  York  inquiry,  makes  the  following  suggestions  relative  to  con- 
ducting a  mail-order  business  in  Kongo  : 

From  the  American  paint  of  view  the  catalogue  is  well  gotten  up, 
and  will  serve  as  a  great  convenience  to  English-speaking  people  m 
the  African  State  of  Kongo  in  ordering  any  of  the  numerous  arti- 
cles offered  for  sale,  and  especially  as  most  of  them  can  be  imported 
by  mail.  There  are,  however,  only  about  2,000  white  men  in  this 
country,  spread  over  an  area  one- fourth  the  size  of  the  United  States. 
Transportation  is  expensive  and  difBcult,  postal  service  necessarily 
slow  and  irregular.  About  95  per  cent  oi  the  population  are  not 
familiar  with  the  English  language.  Taking  these  conditions  into 
consideration  it  will  be  understood  why  it  is  not  likely  that  large 
quantities  of  American  goods  can  at  present  be  sold  through  the 
mail-order  system.- 

French  is  the  language  by  which  the  white  man  in  the  Kongo 
conducts  all  his  correspondence  and  busineas.  The  Belgians  and  Por- 
tuguese residing  here  do  not,  as  a  rule,  speak  or  read  English.  Con- 
sequently it  is  important  that  all  catalogues  or  advertising  matter 
should  be  printed  in  the  French  language. 

There  are  about  50  American  missionaries  living  within  this  terri- 
tory, whose  civilizing  work  and  influence  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  15.000,000  natives  comprising  the  population  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  largely  increasing  the  demand  for  light-weight,  cheap 
clothing,  anci  for  numerous  household  articles.  These  agents  of 
civilization  are  pioneer  salesmen,  and  are  instrumental  in  introducing 
products  of  their  own  country.    In  a  large  area  of  the  Kongo  money 
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•is  not  in  circulation,  and  has  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
consequently  all  payments  to  them  for  produce,  labor,  food,  etc., 
must  DC  in  goods  of  some  kind.  Where  there  are  large  mission  sta- 
tions in  the  interior  at  places  distant  from  the  principal  villages 
in  the  lower  Kongo,  large  quantities  of  trade  goods  must  be  con- 
stantly on  hand,  owing  principally  to  the  difficulties  of  river  trans- 
portation in  the  dry  season. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  at  the  present  time  aiming  at  the 
introduction  of  American  goods  into  this  country  by  the  mail-order 
system  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  missionaries  who  import  trade 
goods.  English  catalogues  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Then  later 
on  as  business  increases  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  catalogues  in 
the  French  language  to  Belgian,  Portuguese,  and  French  traders. 

[The  addresses  of  supervising  missionaries  of  four  different  so- 
cieties working  in  the  Kongo  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures. From  these  the  addresses  of  individual  missionaries  may 
be  secured  for  distribution  of  catalogues.] 


BARBARY. 
AN   AMERICAN   TRADE  BY  MAIL  ORDERS  CAN  BE  BUILT  UP. 

Consul  William  C!oflBn,  of  Tripoli  (Barbary),  reports  as  with 
regard  to  the  best  manner  of  building  up  trade  by  mail  orders  in 
that  part  of  northern  Africa  : 

Although  there  are  no  resident  Americans  in  Tripoli  outside  of 
this  consulate,  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  articles  of  American 
manufacture  would  interest  individual  buyers  here.  In  view  of  the 
obstacles  of  language,  distance,  and  of  any  directory  from  which  a 
list  of  possible  purchasers  could  be  made  up,  I  suggest  att^npting 
the  development  of  a  mail-order  business  through  some  of  the  com- 
mercial agents  here.  There  are  a  number  of  these  and  they  fre- 
quently do,  with  European  houses,  what  amounts  practically  to  mail- 
order "business,  on  behalf  of  individuals.  A  list  of  the  principal 
agents  is  herewith  given.  [List  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  transportation,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  Itauan  post-office  in  Tripoli, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  provisions  of  the  parcels-post  convention, 
whidi  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1908,  oetween  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  can  be  extended  to  the  Italian  post-office  in  Tripoli. 


RUSSIA 

SMALL  AMERICAN  POPULATION — HIGH  DUTIES — GOOD  LOCAL  FIRMS. 

Consul-Gteneral  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  does  not  regard  that 
Kussijui  city  as  a  promising  place  for  the  development  of  a  mail-order 
business.    He  writes  as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  few  Americans  residing  in  Moscow,  the  high  rate 
of  duty,  and  the  time  consumed  in  shipment,  the  field  is  limited  for 
a  mail-order  business  from  the  United  States.  There  are  many  large 
concerns  here  handling  house  furnishings  and  wearing  apparel  for 
men,  women,  and  children.  [A  list  of  English-speaking  residents 
of  Moscow  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  ^  GoOqIc 
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PARCEL-POST   CONVENTIONS. 

CX)UNTRIES  WITH  WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  CONVENTIONS. 

According  to  official  information  furnished  by  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, tne  United  States  has  parcel-post  conventions  with  38 
countries,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  rate  of  postage  and 
limit  of  weight  uniformly  12  cents  a  pound  and  11  pounds,  respectively. 
This  has  been  accomplished,  save  with  regard  to  t  ranee,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Hongkong,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  signalize  their 
consent  to  raising  the  weight  from  4  pounds  6  ounces  to  11  pounds; 
and  Japan,  which  has  consented  to  the  increased  weight,  but  Is  un- 
able to  put  it  into  effect  until  certain  formalities  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  main  features  of  the  parcels  posts  to  foreign  countries 
are  as  follows : 

The  limit  of  value  of  imckages  Is  not  uniform.  To  Ek;uador.  France,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Hongkong,  and  Jaimn  it  Is  $50:  to  countries  in  Europe  (outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  (Germany)  and  to  Australia  it  is  $80;  to  the  United  King- 
dom, (iermany,  and  all  other  countries  there  is  no  limit  to  the  value  of  packages 
sent  thereto,  although  the  value  of  packages  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  to  the  I'nlted  States  is  limited  to  $80. 

The  following  are  the  countries  with  which  imrcel-post  conventions  are  in 
force : 

America :  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda.  Bolivia,  British  Guiana,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Kica.  Danish  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  British  Hon- 
duras, Honduras,  Jamaica,  I^eeward  Islands  (Antigua,  St.  Kltts,  Nevis,  Domin- 
ica, Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Nicaragua, 
Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Windward  Islands  (Grenada,  St  Vincent, 
the  Grenadines,  and  St.  Lucia). 

Asia:  China,  Hongkong,  and  Jaimn  (including  Formosa,  Karafuto,  and 
Korea ) . 

Australasia :    Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Euroi>e:  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Franco,  (iermany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

ADMISSIBLE  AND  PROHIBITED   ARTICLES. 

Any  articles  admissible  In  the  mails  of  the  United  States  may  be  sent.  In 
unsealed  packages,  by  imrcel  iwst,  excei)t  the  following,  which  are  prohibited 
from  transmission :  Publications  which  violate  the  copyright  laws  of  the 
country  of  destination;  poisons  and  explosive  or  Inflammable  substances; 
liquids  and  substances  which  easily  liquefy;  confections  and  pastes;  live  or  dead 
animals,  except  live  bees,  and  dead  in8e<*ts  and  reptiles  when  thoroughly  dried; 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  easily  decomi)ose,  and  substances  which  exhale  a 
bad  odor;  lottery  tickets  or  advertisements  or  circulars  relative  to  lotteries; 
all  obscene  or  Immoral  articles;  articles  which  In  any  way  may  damage  or 
destroy  the  malls  or  Injure  the  i)erson8  handling  them.  No  article  is  excluded 
from  the  parcel-i)08t  malls  solely  because  it  Is  dutiable  In  the  country  of  desti- 
nation. Any  article  absolutely  prohibited  admission  to  the  regular  mails  for 
any  country  Is  also  inadmissible  to  parcel  post  for  that  country. 

A  communication  of  the  nature  of  personal  correspondence  must  not  accom- 
pany or  be  written  on  any  parcel.  If  such  written  matter  be  found.  It  will  be 
placed  In  the  malls  If  seitarable,  and  If  lnsei)arably  attached  the  entire  |)arcel 
will  be  rejected.  If,  however,  any  such  parcels  are  forwarded,  the  country  of 
destination  will  collect  upon  the  accompanying  communication  or  communica- 
tions double  the  letter  rate  of  iK)stage  prescribed  by  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention. 

Parcels  must  not  contain  separately  addressed  packages  to  persons  other  than 
the   persons  named   on   the  outside  address   on   the   package   Itself. 

The  department  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  any  parcel. 

HOW    TO    MAKE   PARCELS   FOR   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

A  parcel  must  not  be  posted  In  a  letter  box,  but  must  be  taken  into  the  post- 
oflBce  and  handed  to  the  postmaster  or  other  postal  oflSclal  In  charge. 

Every  parcel  should  bear  a  complete  and  legible  address;  be  marked  con- 
spicuously "  parcel-post,"  and  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  In  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  address  of  the  parcel.    GoOqIc 
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Every  parcel  must  be  securely  and  substantially  packed,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  opened  without  damaging  its  cover  in  order  that  its  contents 
may  be  easily  examined  by  postmasters  and  customs  officials.  Boxes  with 
lids  screwed  on  or  nailed  on  may  be  used,  and  bags  closed  by  means  of  sewing, 
provided  they  are  presented  at  the  post-office  oi)en  for  inspection  and  are 
then  closed  by  the  senders.  Parcels  not  properly  wrapi)ed  should  not  be 
accepted  for  mailing. 

Postage  on  every  parcel  must  be  fully  prepaid  at  the  rate  applicable  thereto 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  rate 
on  parcels,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  so  much  per  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound. 

The  sender  of  a  parcel  to  any  country  indicated  in  the  foregoing  list  of 
countries,  except  Barbadoes  and  Great  Britain,  may  have  the  parcel  regis- 
tered by  paying  a  registration  fee  of  8  cents,  and  will  receive  the  **  return 
receipt "  without  additional  charge  therefor,  provided  he  demands  a  return 
receipt  when  he  mails  the  parcel. 

A  parcel  not  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  in  length  may  measure  2  feet  6  inches 
in  girth,  or  around  its  thiclvest  part.  A  shorter  package  may  be  thicker ;  thus, 
if  it  measures  no  more  than  3  feet  in  length  it  may  measure  as  much  as  8  feet 
in  girth  or  around  its  thickest  part.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  parcels  for 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  or  Mexico.  The  length  of  i)ackages  therefor  must  not 
exceed  2  feet  no  matter  how  small  the  packages  may  be  hi  girth,  and  the  girth 
must  not  exceed  4  feet  around  their  thickest  part. 

The  foregoing  are  but  leading  pointers  going  to  show  how  packages  should 
be  prepared  for  transmission  to  foreign  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
has  parcel-post  connections.  All  other  information  relative  to  the  subject  can 
be  obtained  at  post-offices,  which  are  expected,  by  the  Post-Office  Department, 
**  to  assist  the  public  to  an  understanding  of  the  parcel-post  and  the  advantages 
it  affords."  

REQUESTS  FOR  CATALOGUES. 
NATAL. 

BXFORTERS  MAY  FILE  ADVERTISING  AND  PRICES  AT  AMERICAN  CONSULATE. 

Consul  Edwin  S.  Cunningham,  of  Durban,  gives  the  following 
list  of  articles  for  which  there  is  a  market  in  Natal  and  South  Africa, 
and  informs  that  catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  received  from  manufac- 
turers will  be  indexed  and  filed  in  the  consular  reading  room  for  the 
convenience  of  local  business  men: 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  of  every  description;  acetylene  gas 
lamps;  aluminum  wares;  automobiles;  barbers*  furniture  and  supplies;  bath 
cabinets;  bathroom  fixtures;  bedsteads  (metal);  blacking  and  shoe  poUsh; 
boats  (row  and  motor) ;  boots  and  shoes;  brush  ware;  cane  mills  and  crushers; 
canned  vegetables;  cards  (playing);  carriages  (baby);  cash  registers;  cigars 
and  cigarettes;  clocks  and  watches;  condiments;  cotton  cordage;  corks  and 
cork  specialties;  cork  pullers;  corsets;  cotton  driUs;  cotton  blankets  and 
sheets;  cotton  piece  goods;  crushers  (stone  and  ore) ;  coal  cutters;  dental  sup- 
plies; dairy  equipments  and  supplies;  dry  goods;  drUls  (artesian  well,  black- 
smiths' and  rock);  electrical  supplies;  elevators;  engines  (gas  and  gasoline, 
kerosene  and  naphtha,  marine,  portable,  and  traction) ;  fences  (metal) ;  filters 
(water);  fire  extinguishers;  fittiugs  (steam,  gas,  and  water);  freezers  (ice 
cream) ;  fruits  (canned  and  evaporated) ;  furniture  and  fixtures  (household, 
camp,  lawn,  office,  and  bank) ;  games  and  amusements  (indoor  and  out- 
door— beach);  glassware  (druggists*  and  table);  groceries;  hammocks;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery;  bnts  and  caps;  heels  (rubber) ;  hollow  ware;  hose  (water) ; 
hubs,  spokes,  and  felloes;  incubators;  instruments  (musical,  scientific,  and  sur- 
gical);  kitchen  ware;  lamps  and  lanterns;  lavatories  and  fixtures;  leather; 
machines  (adding) ;  machinery  (brickmaking,  centrifugal  sugar,  coal  and  ore 
handling,  coal  mining,  soap  making,  and  sugar  house);  mattresses;  meats 
(tinned) ;  motors  (electric,  gas,  nnd  water) ;  milk  bottles;  novelties;  office  sup- 
plies ;  optical  goods ;  patent  medicines  and  pharmaceutical  supplies ;  paints  and 
varnishes;  paper  (printing  and  writing);  pens  (fountain);  phonographs  and 
supplies;  photographic  supplies;  plumbers'  supplies;  rams  (hydraulic); 
razors;  refrigerators;  roofing;  rubber  sundries  and  goods;  saddlery  and  har- 
ness; safes  and  vaults;  scales  and  spring  balances;  sewing  machines:  sheep 
shears;  soaps;  sprayers  and  sprinklers;  stationery;  shearing  machines;  steel 
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(corrugated  and  wire) ;  sugar-cane  Impl^nents ;  sweepers  (carpet  and  lawn> ; 
telegraph  and  telephone  supplies;  toilet  articles;  tools  (farriers'  and  butch- 
ers') ;  toys,  and  typewriters  and  supplies. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEBfENTS — ^BUREAU  OP  INFORMATION. 

While  advertising  covering  all  these  lines  is  asked  for,  a  special 
request  is  made  for  catalogues,  prices,  and  other  information  relative 
to  a^icultural  implements  and  machinery  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding that  for  use  in  sugar  mills  and  on  sugar  plantations;  petro- 
leum, gasoline,  and  alcohol  motors,  furniture,  general  hardware, 
plumbers^  supplies,  lamps  and  stoves  using  alcohol  as  fuel. 

A  commercial  information  bureau  has  been  established  at  this 
consulate,  where  catalogues  and  full  particulars  relative  to  articles  of 
American  manufacture  are  carefully  indexed  and  filed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  reputable  men  of  business  in  Natal  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase anything  which  the  United  States  has  to  sell.  This  bureau 
will  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  American  producer  and  ex- 
porter; but  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest  efficiency,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  supplied  with  complete  descriptive  literature  con- 
cerning all  products  likely  to  find  a  market  in  this  country. 

Exporters  are  requested  to  cooperate  in  this  venture  by  keeping 
this  consulate  supplied  with  two  copies  of  their  latest  catalogues,  as 
well  as  the  following  important  mformation:  Cable  address  and 
codes  used;  export  discounts  and  terms  of  payment  (if  discounts  are 
confidential  this  should  be  stated) ;  do  you  quote  f.  o.  b.  at  American 
seaport;  references;  nature  of  goods  exported;  may  orders  be  sent 
to  you  direct  or  only  through  local  or  European  agents ;  list  of  your 
branches,  or  names  of  your  agents  in  South  Africa.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  trade  if  information  of  this  nature  is  on  file  at  the  con- 
sulate, so  that  inquiries  may  be  referred  to  agents  on  the  spot 


MEXICO. 

CX)MMERCIAL,    INDUSTRIAL,    AND    OTHER    LITERATURE    REQUESTED. 

Yice-Consul  John  B.  Silliman,  of  Saltillo,  calls  the  attention  of 
American  manufacturers  to  the  opportunity  of  advertising  by  means 
of  catalogues  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Coahuila.    He  writes : 

In  the  capitol  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  located  in  Saltillo,  is  main- 
tained a  library,  which  is  opened  daily  to  the  public  without  charge. 
It  is  well  used,  especially  by  students.  In  a  recent  conversation  uie 
librarian  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  make  a  place  on  the  tables  for 
any  suitable  American  publications,  suggesting  college  catalogues, 
trade,  commercial,  and  industrial  magazines  and  reports,  including 
even  catalogues  of  exporting  firms  in  all  lines.  Of  course,  if  these 
were  in  Spanish  they  woulafind  more  readers,  but  even  in  English 
they  will  be  useful,  since  this  lan^age  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  known,  being  required  now  in  all  the  schools.  Anyone 
mterested  can  readily  fiSd  an  acquaintance  who  can  translate  for  him. 

The  American  consulate  keeps  on  file  all  such  literature  and  cata- 
logues as  are  sent  to  it,  andnnvites  attention  to  them  as  opportunity 
occurs;  but  where  one  person  comes  to  the  consulate  a  hundred  go 
to  the  public  library.  So  it  is  very  clear  that  a  much  more  general 
attention  might  be  enlisted  by  taking  advantage  of  this  offer  of  the 
librarian.  The  consulate  would  undertake  to  deli v^  all  suitable 
publications  sent  to  it  in  duplicate  for  this  purpose.    ^^  ^^^^ 


RAILWAYS. 


FOREIGN  DEVELOPMENT. 
CANADA. 

REPORT  OF  SURVEY  OF  ROUTE  OF  HUDSON  BAY  RAILWAY  SUBMITTED. 

Vice-Consul-General  Carl  E.  Loop,  of  Winnipeg,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  information  concerning  the  first  progress  report 
of  the  surveys  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  as  submitted  to  the 
minister  of  railways  at  Ottawa : 

The  report  opens  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  country  surveyed  by 
the  engineers.  They  report  having  encountered  between  250,000,000 
and  35o,000,000  feet  oi  logs  immediately  along  the  right  of  way, 
with  the  possibility  of  much  more  along  the  tributary  streams,  and 
that  there  are  huge  areas  of  timber  suitable  for  pulp  wood  and  ties 
along  the  whole  route.  Rich  agricultural  lands  were  found  along  the 
Mitishto  and  Grass  rivers  as  far  as  Split  Lake  and  along  both  sides 
of  the  Nelson  River  to  Hudson  Bay.  From  Split  Lake  to  Churchill 
the  land  is  not  so  attractive,  the  open  country  being  in  small  patches 
mostly  timbered  and  needing  drainage ;  for  40  miles  out  from  The  Pas, 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  good  limestone  available,  suitable  for 
building  purposes.  Farther  to  the  north,  where  the  rock  is  largely 
Huronian,  richly  mineralized  specimens  have  been  found  in  many 
localities.  The  whole  country  is  cut  with  numerous  lakes  rich  in  fish, 
while  game  and  fur-bearing  animals  are  found  everywhere. 

WATER    POWER   AND    TRANSPORTATION. 

The  whole  country  south  of  Split  Lake  is  full  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
giving  good  communication  with  the  railway  lines  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  lumbering  and  other  industries  which  may  be  established  in 
the  future.  Water-power  sites  are  abundant  on  nearly  all  the  rivers 
and  streams,  many  offering  opportunities  for  development  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  North  of  Split  LaKe  the  chief  streams  of  importance  to 
the  railway  are  the  Little  Churchill  and  the  Deer  rivers,  both  of 
which  offer  convenient  routes  for  the  transportation  of  men  and  sup- 
plies. The  Churchill,  although  a  very  lar^e  river,  is  not  particularly 
useful  for  transport,  except  for  a  short  distance  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  would  furnish  many  power  sites  of  large 
capacity  should  it  ever  be  desired  to  electrify  the  system,  and  these  at 
a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  Nelson  River,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  described  as  one  of 
the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world,  as  regards  the  actual  volume  of  water 
discharged  into  the  bay.  Its  total  length  is  approximately  400  miles, 
and  its  drainage  area  is  tremendous.  Its  tributaries  cover  the  whole 
of  Manitoba,  the  greater  portions  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  North 
Dakota,  and  Ontario  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  they  also  enter 
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Montana  and  Minnesota.  Its  discharge  has  been  roughly  estimated 
at  five  times  that  of  the  Ottawa  River  at  the  Chaudiere  ^alls,  at  Ot- 
tawa. Many  soundings  were  taken  over  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
and  depths  of  water  were  found  from  50  to  60  feet,  with  a  current 
not  exceeding  2  to  3  miles  an  hour.  Lake  Winnipeg  furnishes  an 
extension  of  this  water  route  to  within  20  miles  of  the  city  of  Winni- 
peg. From  information  obtainable,  it  would  seem  that  a  canal  might 
be  built  along  the  Nelson  River  which  would  enable  ocean-gomg 
steamers  to  enter  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  a  good  channel,  the  mini- 
mum depth  of  which  is  33  feet,  already  exist^s  to  the  south  end  of  the 
lake.  The  amount  of  power  which  is  available  for  development 
along  the  Nelson  River  is  enormous,  and  places  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  in  a  very  favorable  position  to  use  electricity  for  the  opera- 
tion of  its  trains. 

C  HrRCHILL  HARBOR. 

In  touching  on  the  harbor  at  Churchill,  the  report  states  that  no 
extensive  examination  has  yet  l^en  made  by  the  engineers,  thoiigh  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  from  officers 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  It  states  that  from  information  at 
hand  it  seems  to  he  the  Ix^st  natural  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
bay,  though  the  depths  of  water  are  not  of  the  most  desirable,  the 
natural  anchorage  tor  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  l)eing  rather 
restricted. 

A  great  deal  of  dredging  and  filling  would  be  necessary  to  furnish 
a  commercial  port  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  large  volume  of  traffic. 
Most  of  the  portion  to  be  dredged  is  at  present  under  from  1  to  2 
fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide,  leaving  an  average  depth  to  be  dredged 
of  at  least  20  feet.  Rock  appears  along  both  shores,  indicating  the 
possibility  of  striking  solid  rock  excavation  before  the  proper  depth 
IS  obtained  in  the  harbor.  This  work  w^ould  be  very  expensive.  The 
shallows  in  the  harl)or  have  undoubtedly  been  caused  by  silt,  so  that 
whatever  basin  is  excavated  would  require  constant  attention  to  keep 
it  clear. 

NELSON    HARBOR. 

Port  Nelson,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  seems  to 
possess  great  possibilities,  but  would  require  fuiiher  surveys  to  deter- 
mine definitely  its  value  as  a  port  for  the  Hudson  Bay  route.  From 
information  available,  a  channel  10  miles  in  length  approaching  the 
harbor  will  require  more  or  less  improvement.  The  surface  indica- 
tions are  that  this  could  be  very  cheaply  done,  as  it  would  be  in  mate- 
rial easily  handled.  On  the  only  maps  available,  4  or  5  fathoms  are 
shown  to  within  10  miles  of  the  head  of  the  tide  water,  or  60  or  70 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  report  gives  tables,  covering  a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
years,  of  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  navigation  at  both 
Churchill  and  Nelson,  copied  from  the  data  supplied  by  officers  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  both  points.  According  to  these  re- 
ports, the  season  of  navigation  at  Nelson  averages  from  one  to  two 
months  a  year  longer  than  at  Churchill,  the  shortest  season  at  Nelson 
being  about  the  same  as  the  longest  at  Churchill.  These  same  officers 
state  that  the  harbor  at  Nelscm  never  freezes  entirely  across,  though 
more  or  less  drift  ice  is  encountered  in  the  winter  months. 
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The  route  to  Churchill  is  completely  covered  so  far  as  the  work 
has  progressed,  the  report  giving  in  detail  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try traversed.  The  first  division  of  150  miles  from  The  Pas  to  near 
Setting  Lake  is  the  lightest,  being  mainly  earthwork,  with  some  small 
stretches  of  muskeg.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  grubbing  will  be  com- 
paratively heavy,  but  on  the  whole  it  presents  no  great  difficulties. 

CONSTRUCTION   DIFFICULTIES. 

The  second  section,  from  Setting  Lake  to  the  summit  between  the 
waters  of  the  Nelson  and  the  Churchill,  about  175  miles,  is  expensive 
work,  entailing  heavy  rock  cuts,  more  particularly  along  the  Odei 
and  Burnt wocS  rivers.  The  country  is  badly  broken  up  and  would 
necessitate  the  moving  of  large  amounts  of  material.  An  optional 
route  along  the  east  side  of  Setting  Lake  and  Grass  River  is  being 
made, where  there  are  indications  of  a  cheaper  line.  Section  three,  from 
the  divide  to  Churchill,  about  140  miles  in  length,  presents  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction. 
A  great  many  muskegs  are  met  with,  the  last  100  miles  especially 
being  almost  entirely  a  sort  of  moss-covered  tundra,  which  appears  to 
be  perpetually  frozen  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  Definite 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  handling  this  material  or  as  to  how  it 
will  carry  a  railway  line  is  not  available. 

The  grades  adopted  throughout  have  been  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent 
northbound  and  three-fifths  of  1  per  cent  southbound.  No  difficulty 
or  particularly  heavy  work  has  been  encountered  which  could  have 
been  materially  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  heavier  gradients.  In 
fact,  it  seems  probable  that  the  southbound  grade  mi^t  be  reduced 
to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  without  greatlv  increasing  the  cost.  By  tak- 
ing the  quantities  and  classification  of  the  material  as  estimated  by 
the  engineers  on  the  work,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  grading 
would  average  55  cents  a  yard.  The  prices  used  were  $1.50  per  yard 
for  solid  rock,  60  cents  a  yard  for  loose  rock,  and  25  cents  a  yard  for 
earth  or  common  excavation.  The  estimate  includes  the  material  to 
be  moved  in  the  construction  of  the  roadbed,  including  sidetracks, 
terminal  tracks,  and  drainage  ditches.  The  northern  hundred  miles 
toward  Churchill  being  mostly  over  an  open  waste,  more  or  less 
trouble  with  snow  may  be  expected. 

UNFINISHED   SURVEY. 

The  work  done  on  the  line  to  Port  Nelson  to  date  consists  of  about 
100  to  120  miles  of  line  run  from  The  Pas  to  the  point  where  the 
line  diverges  from  the  one  to  Churchill.  The  crossing  of  the  Nelson 
Kiver  has  been  fixed  upon,  and  the  country  between  this  crossing 
and  the  Churchill  route  nas  been  examined.  From  the  Nelson  River 
crossing  to  Port  Nelson  the  country  is  under  examination  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  a  great  deal  of  information  has  been  gained  from  re- 
ports published  by  the  geological  surveys.  If  their  reports  of  this 
Sart  of  the  country  are  as  accurate  as  they  have  been  found  in  other 
istricts,  it  is  not  likely  the  estimate  furnished  will  need  any  great 
revision. 

On  the  route  to  Port  Nelson  the  tundra  country  is  not  encountered 
to  any  ^eat  extent,  such  stretches  as  are  met  with  being  short  de- 
tachea  pieces,  resembling  more  the  spruce  swamps  found  in  Manitoba. 
Very  little  rock  work  will  be  required  on  this  line  and,  the  location 
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iKHug  almost  entirely  in  bush  country,  the  same  snow  problems  will 
not  arise  as  are  met  with  on  the  northern  100  miles  on  the  Churchill 
line. 

DATES    OF    NAVI(;AT10N    OPENING. 

The  comparative  tables  showing  the  relative  dates  of  opening  and 
closing  of  navigation  at  Churchill  and  Nelson  are  as  follows: 

Fort  (liKrchilL — Average  season;  oi^ened  June  19,  closed  November 
18,  time  open,  5  months;  earliest  opening  June  5,  1803;  earliest  clos- 
ing November  1,  1837;  latest  opening  July  2,  1866;  latest  closing 
December  4,  1861  and  1885;  longest  season,  5  months  and  18  days, 
1846;  shortest  season,  4  months  and  8  days,  1888. 

Port  Xchon, — Average  season ;  opened  May  19,  closed  November  20, 
time  open,  6  months;  earliest  ojiening  May  7,  1846;  earliest  closing 
Noveniber  3,  1878;  latest  opening  June  1,  1828;  latest  closing  Decem- 
ber 9,  1851;  longest  season,  6  montlis  and  18  days,  1846;  shortest 
season,  5  months  and  13  days,  1853. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
AMERICAN  GOODS  FOR  THE  ORIENT  AND  EUROPE  VIA  VANCOUVER. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  acquirement  by  Ameri- 
can railway  companies  of  large  holdings  in  Vancouver,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  holdings  were  acquired,  is  furnished  by  Consul- 
Gen  era  1  George  N.  West,  of  that  Canadian  port: 

Two  American  railways  have  made  large  purchases  of  land  with 
water  frontage  for  tenmnals,  stations,  wharves,  warehouses,  etc.,  in 
Vancouver  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  passenger  and  freight 
business  from  the  Orient  and  other  trans-racific  ports,  as  well  as  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  United  States.  The  property  already  pur- 
chased by  these  companies,  and  other  property  for  which  they  are 
negotiating,  borders  on  an  inlet  known  as  "  False  Creek  "  and  nas  a 
deep-sea  entrance  from  English  Bay  to  the  west  side  of  Vancouver 
city.  False  Creek  would  require  considerable  dredging  to  give  a 
sumcient  depth  of  water  for  ocean-going  vessels,  but  as  the  bottom  is 
soft  mud,  with  but  few  bowlders  or  other  rock  ledges,  the  cost  would 
not  be  excessive — in  fact,  the  value  of  the  reclaimed  land  would  ex- 
ceed in  value  the  cost  of  dred^g.  A  map  of  Vancouver  Harbor, 
which  shows  the  proposed  location  of  the  new  terminals,  is  forwarded 
[and  may  be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  owns  and  controls  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  portion  of  the  water  front  of  the  present  harbor,  the 
balance  being  divided  among  various  small  holders  and  the  city,  so 
that  it  would  be  very  costly,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  railroads  seek- 
ing ground  sufficient  in  extent  for  stations^  warehouses,  and  docks  to 
obtain  it  here.  The  west  side  of  the  penmsula  borders  on  English 
Bay  and  False  Creek,  and  it  is  on  the  latter  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  have  acquired  their  holdings,  and,  when  dredged,  it 
will  form  as  safe  a  harbor  as  that  at  present  in  use.  A  large  portion 
of  the  shore  of  English  Bay  may  also  be  used  for  docks  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  breakwater. 

OBJECTS  IN  VIEW  IN  SECURING  VANCOUVER  PROPERTY. 

The  Vancouver  papers  state  that  one  object  in  securing  the  prop- 
erty here  is  to  have  a  port  of  shipment  outside  United  States  territory 
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free  from  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Interstate  Ommerce 
Commission's  rulings,  requiring  the  publication  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  rail  and  ocean  freight  rates  charged  on  exports  and  im- 
ports from  and  to  the  Orient.  Another  point  brought  out  in  this 
mterview  is  the  fact  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  making  this 
port  available  for  the  shipment  of  raw  and  manufactured  cotton  from 
the  Southwestern  States  to  the  Orient,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  this  port 
is  made  the  shipping  port  for  wheat  and  other  grains  to  European 
ports,  from  Alberta  and  western  Saskatchewan,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  availed  of  by  shippers  of  American  grain  and  other  products  of 
the  West. 

A  convention  has  been  held  in  Calgary,  province  of  Alberta,  of  all 
persons  interested  in  this  movement,  and  it  was  determined  that  a 
united  effort  should  be  made  bv  all  interested  parties,  including  the 
governments  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  provinces,  extending 
their  pecuniary  aid  and  influence  to  make  the  proposed  shipments  a 
success  for  crops  of  1909.  Some  small  shipments  are  now  being 
made  by  steamers  to  Mexico,  thence  by  rail  across  that  country  to 

g)rts  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then  reshipped  by  steamer  to 
ngland,  this  route  being  cheaper  than  bv  rail  from  Alberta  Province 
to  St.  Jolin,  New  Brunswick,  and  thence  bj^  steamer  to  Liverpool. 

The  people  of  British  Columbia,  and  citizens  of  Vancouver  espe- 
cially, are  alive  to  the  situation  and  will  use  every  means  possible  to 
help  this  business  enterprise  and  to  bring  the  trade  to  this  port.  Pri- 
vate parties  are  now  investigating  the  matter,  and  propositions  have 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  elevators  for  the  storage,  inspection, 
and  grading  of  wheat  at  this  port  by  seeking  to  have  taxes  remitted 
for  a  series  of  years  on  such  structures  and  aid  of  the  city  to  procure 
a  suitable  site.  At  this  time  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
railroads  and  steamship  lines  make  Vancouver  terminal  points,  to 
guard  against  any  encroachments  on  the  business  of  the  port  that 
may  result  from  the  opening  up  of  Prince  Eupert,  the  Pacific  termi- 
nal of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  which  will  be  in  operation  probably  within  the  period  of 
two  years. 

^  It  is  believed  and  understood  in  this  community  that  these  proposi- 
tions are  to  become  accomplished  facts  at  an  early  date. 

ONTARIO. 
RAILWAY  BUILDING  AND  EXTENSIONS  TO  HANDLE  GRAIN  TRADE. 

Consul  Harry  P.  Dill,  of  Orillia,  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  building  and  double-tracking  of  railways  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  : 

A  contract  for  the  building  of  an  elevator  at  Flat  Point,  Victoria 
Harbor,  Georgian  Bay,  has  been  let  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  to  a  Chicago  company.  The  capacity  of  the  elevator  is  to 
be  2,000,000  bushels,  and  the  contract  price  is  said  to  be  close  to 
$1,000,000,  which  is  to  include  the  building  of  wharves  and  the  neces- 
sary equipments  for  handling  this  vast  quantity  of  grain.  The  work 
is  to  be  completed  within  a  year. 

The  closing  of  this  contract  assures  the  building,  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  of  a  line  from  this' elevator,  through  Orillia  and  Lindsay  to 
Peterborough,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  where  it  will  connect  with  their 
main  line  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.     They  already  have  the  line  com- 
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pleted  from  Flat  Point  to  their  Toronto-Parry  Sound  line  at  Cold- 
water.  There  has  been  some  controversy  over  the  route  through 
Orillia,  but  an  agreement  has  been  reached  which  gives  the  Canadian 
Pacific  a  line  clase  beside  the  Grand  Trunk  and  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Couchiching.  In  consideration  of  this,  the  Canadian  Pacific  is 
to  fill  in  the  lake  front  along  its  line  and  out  into  the  lake  for  6  or 
more  rods.  This  made  land  will  be  an  annex  to  the  town's  park 
system,  and  the  new  shore  will  have  a  pier  and  boulevards. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Railwav  has  a  line  from  Toronto 
to  Parry  Sound,  passing  east  of  Orillia,  and  is  this- spring  completing 
a  0-mile  line  here,  running  into  the  town  over  the  (irand  Trunk.  It 
may  be  built  on  to  Lake  Couchiching,  and  again  join  the  main  line 
at  Washago  or  Harvest,  12  or  15  miles  north.  The  company  may  also 
build  to  some  (ieor^an  Bay  point,  erect  elevators,  and  secure  a  share 
of  the  immense  grain  export  business. 

The  (irand  Trunk  (Midland  branch)  has  for  some  years  past  had 
surveying  parties  in  the  field  to  find  a  route  whereby  the  heavy  grades 
betwwn  Peterborough  and  Port  Hope  could  be  overcome.  It  is  now 
reported  that  a  line  with  much  easier  grades  has  been  located,  leaving 
the  present  line  at  (larden  Hill  Station  and  running  easterly  to  Co- 
bourg,  a  station  7  miles  east  of  Port  Hope. 

As  soon  as  this  question  of  grade  is  settled  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  management  to  double  tracK  the  entire  Midland  line — 140  miles. 
The  western  grain  is  brought  to  Midland,  elevated  and  transshipped. 
It  is  here  that  the  largest  percentage  of  export  grain  is  received. 
Vessels  with  a  capacity  of  300,000  bushels,  and  drawing  20  to  22  feet 
of  water,  are  frequent  visitors  at  Midland.  There  are  3  elevators 
at  Midland,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000,  1,000,000,  and  2,500,000 
bushels,  respectively.  [Illustrations  of  the  Midland  elevators,  and 
a  map  of  the  proposed  extensions  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report, 
are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


CHINA. 

OPENING  FOR  AMERICAN   SUPPLIES STEADY  PROGRESS  IN   CX)NSTRUCnON. 

Vice-Consul-General  William  B.  Hull,  of  Canton,  imder  date  of 
December  11,  furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  con- 
ditions of  railways  in  south  China,  the  report  covering  the  Sunning 
Railway  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lam  Ying  Chee,  interpreter 
to  the  consulate-general : 

The  extended  period  of  sixty  days  which  was  given  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  second  call  on  the  shareholders  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
Railway  ended  on  December  9.  During  the  last  few  days  the  offices 
of  the  nine  charitable  associations  which  have  in  charge  the  collec- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  money  have  been  crowded  by  shareholders 
who  wish  to  make  their  payments.  There  was  such  a  large  number 
present  during  the  last  two  days  that  many  were  unable  to  make  their 
payments  and  have  now  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to 
pay  in  their  second  installment. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EXTENSIONS. 

It  is  said  that  the  administration  now  has  in  hand  ample  fimds  to 
complete  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway  to  the  border  of  Hunan 
Province.    The  company  has  recently  made  a  survey  from  Fatshan 
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to  Kon^mun,  and  it  is  reported  that  it  will  construct  this  line  when 
the  main  road  has  been  completed  to  the  border  of  the  Province. 
It  is  said  that  within  six  or  seven  months  this  railway  will  be  in  the 
market  for  200  freight  cars  and  probably  50  passenger  cars. 

The  owners  of  the  Canton-Samshui  division  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
Railway  of  the  three  Provinces  are  now  about  to  undertake  the  exten- 
sion of  their  line  to  a  port  on  the  West  River  called  Shui  Hing,  a 
distance  of  about  28  miles.  It  is  believed  that  with  this  addition  the 
line  will  secure  practically  all  the  passenger  traffic  from  the  West 
River  ports  and  that  their  returns  will  thereby  be  largely  increased. 

A  company  is  also  being  organized  to  build  the  line  from  Canton 
to  Macao,  a  distance  of  about  95  miles.  A  survey  has  already  been 
made  and  the  undertaking  will  doubtless  be  started  before  long. 

Construction  work  out  of  Canton  on  the  Chinese  section  of  the 
Canton-Hongkong  line  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  cars  of  Brit- 
ish make  are  now  on  the  way  out.  They  hope  to  have  rails  laid  for 
construction  trains  to  Sheklung,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  inside  of  four 
months. 

American  manufacturers  of  railway  supplies  looking  for  export 
trade  will  do  well  to  give  some  attention  to  this  section  of  China,  as 
with  the  present  activity  there  is  every  indication  that  the  market 
will  be  in  time  one  of  considerable  importance. 

THE   SUNNING  RAILWAr. 

The  first  terminal  of  the  Sunning  Railway  is  located  at  Kung  Yik 

Eort,  120  miles  southwest  of  Canton.  Kung  Yik  is  a  port  reclaimed 
y  the  villagers  of  Sunning  district  in  1905,  having  an  area  of  about 
100  acres,  of  which  the  railway  owns  a  little  over  one-half,  the  rest 
being  owned  by  the  villagers.  About  700  houses  of  semi-European 
construction  have  been  built  at  Kung  Yik. 

The  whole  line  when  completed  will  be  about  40  miles,  and  there 
will  be  20  stations,  or  more  if  inducements  oflFer.  At  present  about 
36  miles  of  the  road  have  been  completed,  of  which  about  32  miles 
are  in  operation.  Trains  run  three  trips  a  day  from  each  end,  taking 
about  two  hours  for  the  trip.  The  average  daily  receipts  are  from 
$225  to  $250  on  passenger  traffic  and  from  $40  to  $50  on  freight,  with 
a  daily  expense  of  about  $150.  The  capital  of  the  railway  is 
$l,350j000,  divided  into  shares  of  $2.50  each,  all  of  which  are  owned 
by  Chinese.  The  estimated  amount  required  to  complete  the  railway 
is  $1,200,000.  Upon  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trans- 
portation and  posts  the  line  will  be  extended  to  Kong  Moon,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  26  miles,  and  the  capital  will  be  increased  by  $500,000. 

A   RAILROAD   ORIGINATED   AND  BUILT  BY   CHINESE. 

The  idea  of  building  this  railroad  originated  with  Mr.  Chin  Gee 
Hee,  who  was  then  in  the  United  States,  and  some  subscriptions  for 
stock  were  secured  from  other  Chinese  residents  of  the  United  States. 
The  majority  of  the  stock,  however,  is  now  owned  by  residents  of 
the  Province  of  Kwangtung.  When  the  road  was  surveyed  the  vil- 
lagers were  very  much  opposed  to  it  and  refused  to  sell  land  to  the 
company  to  be  used  for  railroad  purposes,  but  after  meeting  all  these 
obstructions  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  patience  the  projector 
finally  obtained  their  consent  to  and  cooperation  in  its  construction. 

The  line  is  being  constructed  entirely  by  nonscientific  Chinese.  No 
person  of  any  nationality  other  than  Chinese  has  ever  been  connected 
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in  any  way  with  the  building  of  this  road.  It  is  being  built  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Chin,  president  of  the  railway,  who  returned 
to  China  from  the  United  States  after  about  forty  years'  experience 
there,  some  of  which  was  as  a  railroad  foreman  and  contractor.  He 
has  no  en^neering  or  railroad  knowledge  other  than  the  experience 

S lined  while  in  the  United  States.  He  has  the  help  of  about  100 
hinese  foremen  and  laborers  who  came  back  from  the  United  States, 
all  with  more  or  less  experience  in  railroad  construction.  The  con- 
struction work  commenced  in  the  middle  of  1906  and  part  of  the  line 
was  opened  to  traflSc  at  the  beginning  of  1908.  The  whole  road  is 
proviaed  with  telephone  lines  for  dispatching. 

The  rails  weigh  60  pounds  per  yard^  are  30  feet  long,  German 
made,  and  cost  $32.20  per  ton  complete  c.  i.  f.  Hongkong.  China  pine 
is  used  for  ties;  at  57i  to  60  cents  each.  The  average  price  or  the 
land  purchased  was  $350  per  mow  (about  one-fifth  of  an  acre). 
There  are  two  loops,  one  at  Kung  Yik  and  one  at  Sunning.  There 
are  no  turntables  at  present,  but  these  will  be  put  in  at  Kung  Yik, 
Sunning,  Chung  Lau,  and  Au  Shan.  The  head  olfii»  is  in  Sunning 
city,  17  miles  from  Kung  Yik  port,  where  a  small  machine  shop  and 
a  printing  office  are  established.  The  machinery  of  the  prmting 
office  was  made  by  Cranston,  of  Chicago,  and  cost,  including  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  type  of  Japanese  make,  approximately  $4,000.  At 
kung  Yik  there  are  an  office,  a  storeroom,  a  machine  shop,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  a  foundry.  There  are  no  overhead  bridges  or  tunnels 
on  the  line.  The  road  is  sand,  gravel,  and  earth  ballasted,  standard 
gauge  and  single  track,  with  a  side  track  at  every  station.  All 
bridges  are  of  pile  trestle  work.  There  are  three  pile  drivers,  f  ton, 
1  ton,  and  1|  tons,  respectively.    The  grade  is  1  to  5  per  cent. 

ROLLING   STOCK. 

The  road  has  the  following  locomotives :  Two  Baldwin  4-drivers,  at 
$9,500  each;  2  Baldwin  4-drivers,  at  $4,200  and  $7,300,  respectively; 
3  German  6-drivers,  at  $9,700  each ;  all  the  foregoing  c.  i.  f .  at  Hong- 
kong. There  are  8  first-class  passenger  cars,  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth,  each  55  feet  in  length,  which 
cost  about  $8,000  each  c.  i.  t.  Hongkong.  There  are  no  second-class 
cars,  but  there  are  8  third-class  cars,  made  in  Sunning,  each  30  feet 
long.  The  trucks  of  flat  cars  were  used  in  building  these  third-class 
cars;  the  wooden  portion  of  the  cars  cost  about  $500  each.  There  are 
also  36  flat  cars,  made  by  the  Middletown  Car  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a  capacity  of  20  tons,  which  cost  $800  each  c.  i.  f.  Hong- 
kong ;  10  box  cars,  of  the  same  make  and  capacity,  at  $830  each  c.  i.  f . 
Hongkong;  and  40  dump  cars,  made  by  George  Handy,  San  Fran- 
cisco, capacity  6  yards,  at  $450  each  c.  i.  f.  Hongkong.  The  cars  are 
fitted  with  automatic  air  brakes,  screw  and  chain  couplers,  and 
buffers. 

The  president  and  constructor  of  the  railway  has  never  received 
more  than  a  nominal  salary  of  about  $40  per  month.  The  master 
mechanic  receives  $20;  fitters,  $7.50  to  $17.50;  blacksmiths,  $12.50 
to  $15;  engme  drivers,  $12.50  to  $22.50;  firemen,  $7.50  to  $9;  con- 
ductors, $12.50;  brakemen,  $7.50  to  $10;  ticket  sellers,  $10;  ticket 
collectors,  $7.50  to  $10;  gang  foremen,  $7.50  to  $12.50;  foremen  car- 
penters, $20 ;  and  carpenters,  $7.50  to  $12.50,  all  per  month.  Coolies 
receive  20  cents  per  day.    Ten  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  day's  work. 
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NORTHERN    DEVELOPMENT. 
PEKING   TO   SIBERIA — ROAD    ALONG   THE   CARAVAN    TRAIL. 

Consul-General  Edward  T.  Williams,  of  Tientsin,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  approaching  completion  of 
the  Peking-Kalgan  Railway  and  the  proposed  building  of  the 
Peking-Kiakhta  Railway,  the  one  entirely  built  and  the  other  to  be 
built  by  Chinese  and  with  Chinese  money : 

The  Peking-Kalgan  Railway,  which  is  now  nearing  completion, 
is  the  only  Ime  in  China  financed,  surveyed,  and  built  entirely  by 
the  Chinese.  The  engineers  are  Chinese  who  have  been  educated 
abroad.  Foreign  engineers  who  have  inspected  the  work  so  far  as 
completed,  speak  very  highly  of  it,  and,  aside  from  its  commercial 
importance,  the  line  is  of  value,  therefore,  as  showing  the  capabilities 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Kalgan  lies  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
province  (Chihli),  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Peking,  at  one  of 
the  gates  through  the  outer  and  older  portion  of  the  Great  Wall.  It 
is  on  the  caravan  route  from  Peking  to  Kiakhta  on  the  Siberian 
border,  the  route  over  which  the  Russian  trade  with  China  used  to 
be  conducted.  This  trade  is  still  of  great  importance.  Kalgan  con- 
tains a  population  of  some  30,(XK)  inhabitants,  and  about  500,000 
camels  are  employed  in  the  trade  iust  mentioned.  Northwest  of 
Kalgan  another  caravan  route  branches  from  the  Kiakhta  trail  and 
affords  communication  with  western  Mongolia  and  Turkestan. 

The  completion  of  this  railway  to  Kalgan  will  greatly  benefit  the 
trade  in  hides  and  wool,  in  which  the  United  States  is  largely  inter- 
ested, and  will  bring  another  important  coal-mining  region  into  easy 
communication  with  the  seaboard. 

ACROSS  MONGOLIA  TO  THE  SIBERIAN  FRONTIER. 

The  line  just  being  completed  has  been  built  with  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  Peking-Mukden  line,  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
future  earnings  of  the  latter  line  in  an  extension  of  the  Kalgan  Kail- 
way  across  Mongolia  to  the  Siberian  frontier. 

Mongolia  is  a  lofty  plateau,  lying  from  2,300  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  bordered  by  ranges  of  mountains  that  rise 
in  many  places  to  10,000  feet.  The  central  portion  is  desert,  but 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  this  desert  are  vast  areas  of  fertile 
soil.  The  Mongols  are  mostly  nomads  and  depend  upon  their  flocks 
and  herds.  It  has  been  estimated  that  25,000  norses,  10,000  head  of 
horned  cattle,  250,000  sheep,  330,000  hides,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  furs  are  exported  every  year  from  eastern  Mongolia,  while 
from  northwestern  Mongolia  as  many  as  70,000  horses,  30,000  camels, 
and  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  sheep  are  exported. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Kalgan  the  appearance  of 
long  trains  of  camels  in  the  streets  of  Peking  will  become  more  rare, 
and,  as  the  line  penetrates  into  Mongolia,  more  and  more  of  the 
traffic  will  find  its  way  by  rail.    Such  a  line  will  also  do  for  Mon- 

folia  what  our  transcontinental  lines  have  done  for  our  Central  and 
Testem  States. 

MONGOLIA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Few  persons  realize  what  a  vast  territory  there  is  here  for  settle- 
ment and  development.  Its  area  embraces  more  than  1,300,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  not  quite  2  to  the  square  mile^   The 
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lands  belong  to  various  tribes  of  Mongols,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
chief  and  its  own  organization.  The  people  are  not  unlike  our  In- 
dians, though  their  culture,  on  the  whole,  is  of  a  higher  type,  as  is 
indicated,  indeed,  by  their  pastoral  life. 

Chinese  settlers  are  continually  crowding  into  these  territories  and 
purchasing  lands  from  the  Mongols.  New  counties  are  continually 
being  organized  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  being  thus  steadily  extended  into  the  depend- 
ency. 

The  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  will  doubtless  hasten  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  cultivation  of  its  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
exploitation  of  its  extensive  forests  and  its  mines.  Communication 
with  Europe  will  also  be  facilitated,  inasmuch  as  the  connection  with 
the  Great  Siberian  Eailway  will  be  made  not  far  from  Lake  Baikal, 
and  the  time  between  Peking  and  New  York — now  about  twenty-five 
days  via  Moscow  and  London — will  be  reduced  to  about  twenty-two 
or  less. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHWESTERN  CHINA  RAH.WAY. 

The  following  extracts  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  Kalgan-Kiakhta 
Railway  are  taken  from  Chinese  Public  Opinion : 

The  ministry  of  communications  has  Issued  Instructions  to  Taotai  Chan, 
commanding  him  to  make  a  careful  survey  from  Kalgan  to  Kuei-huacheng  and 
Shul-yuancheng,  on  the  Shansl  and  Mongolian  borders,  so  that  the  line  may  bo 
extended  to  the  two  cities  and  thence  to  Kulun  ( Urga,  capital  of  Mongolia)  and 
Klakhta,  on  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier.  It  will  further  be  extended  to  Kan- 
suh  and  Hslnchiang,  forming  the  great  northwestern  link  as  approved  by  the 
Chinese  Government. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  20,000,000  tnels  will  be  required  for  extending  the 
Peklng-Kalgan  line  to  Klakhta  via  Kuel-huacheng  and  Kulun,  and  it  will  take 
more  than  six  yetrra  to  build  It.  As  Taotai  Chan,  who  was  educated  in  the 
United  States,  and  Is  probably  one  of  very  few  competent  Chinese  railway  en- 
gineers who  can  build  lines  without  foreign  assistance,  has  shown  skill  and 
experience  In  building  the  Peklng-Kalgan  Railway,  the  ministry  of  communica- 
tions will  no  doubt  put  the  full  responsibility  of  the  extension  on  his  shoulders. 


MEXICO. 

HOW  TO  SELL  APPLIANCES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES. 

With  reference  to  the  prospects  in  the  Veracruz  consular  district  of 
Mexico  for  the  introduction  of  railway  appliances,  windmills,  hand 
and  push  cars,  railway  velocipedes,  railway  motor  cars,  water  tanks, 
pumps,  dynamos  and  motors,  hoisting  apparatus,  gas  and  gasoline 
engines,  etc..  Consul  William  W.  Canada  submits  the  following  prac- 
tical information: 

There  is  not  a  single  firm  in  all  this  district  that  handles  these  goods 
as  a  specialty.  In  Mexico  City,  and  in  other  places  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  Republic,  may  be  found  supply  houses  where  such  ma- 
terial may  be  purchased,  either  direct  from  stock  or  upon  order. 

Veracruz  is  situated  in  the  section  of  Mexico  known  generally  as 
the  hot  lards,  and  aside  from  two  petroleum  refineries,  several  cotton 
mills,  soap  factories,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  etc.,  the  entire  dis- 
trict is  agricultural,  much  of  it  feing  yet  undeveloped  lands.  There 
is  no  doiibt  that  with  time  this  territory  will  become  a  splendid  field 
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for  trade  in  the  lines  mentioned,  and  American  manufacturers  should 
not  lose  the  opportimity  of  gaining  not  only  a  foothold,  but  of  secur- 
ing the  great^  part  of  this  trade  tnat  is  sure  to  materialize.  Hacien- 
das, plantations,  cattle  ranches,  and  railwajrs  would  be  the  most 
probable  pmrchasers,  as  there  is  no  mining  carried  on  in  this  State. 

GOODS   SHOULD   BE   SOLD   TO   CONSUMERS   DliUECT. 

Some  business,  of  course,  may  be  done  in  the  principal  cities,  but 
any  one  entering  this  territory  for  the  purpose  of  stimidating  trade 
in  the  lines  indicated,  would  do  well  to  direct  his  energies  to  disposing 
of  his  goods  to  the  consumers  direct.  All  American  plantation  com- 
panies operating  in  this  district  have  their  headquarters  in  the  United 
States,  and  can  be  reached  there.  A  manager  is  usually  left  on  the 
plantation,  but  he  may  or  may  not  be  authorized  to  make  heavy  pur- 
chases: however,  on  the  other  hand,  railway  companies  have  tneir 
general  managers  and  material  agents  on  the  ground,  and  business 
may  be  done  with  them. 

^  Amonff  the  importers  of  machinery  and  hardware  in  thii?  part  of 
Mexico  mere  are  none  that  would  refuse  an  order  for  anything,  and 
for  this  matter  neither  would  a  commission  house;  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  anv  of  these  could  be  induced  to  purchase  with  a  view 
of  keeping  such  goods  in  stock,  neither  is  it  certain  that  they  would 
take  the  initiative  for  their  introduction.  This  woidd  therefore  have 
to  be  done  by  a  representative  of  the  manufacturer  visiting  the  per- 
sons that  might  possibly  be  interested  in  the  lines  mentioned.  This 
representative  ought  to  be  well  posted  in  his  particular  line,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  he  must  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in  the  language 
of  this  country.  Names  and  addresses  of  importing  machinery  and 
hardware  houses  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Manufacturers  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  which  a  list  of  the  railways  in  this  consular  district 
is  also  forwarded.  Any  catalogues  or  descriptive  circulars  mailed 
to  this  consulate  will  be  placed  on  view  for  the  benefit  of  all  inter- 
ested persons.  Only  recently  this  was  the  means  of  effecting  a  pur- 
chase amounting  to  over  $800  United  States  currency. 


SPAIN. 

PBOPOSED  SUBSmiZED  LINE  BETWEEN  VALENCIA.  AND  MADRID. 

Writing  from  Valencia,  Consul  Charles  S.  Winans  gives  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  a  bill,  promoted  by  the  Spanish  Government,  pro- 
viding for  more  direct  and  rapid  railway  communication  between 
that  city  and  Madrid  and  which  had  passed  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  without  opposition.    The  plan  is  as  follows : 

The  direction  of  'the  projected  line  is  almost  due  west  from  Valen- 
cia via  Utiel,  Motilla  del  talancar,  and  Tarancon,  to  Madrid.  The 
saving  in  distance  will  be  about  63  miles,  reducing  the  shortest  exist- 
ing route  from  304  to  241  miles,  and  as  the  new  road  must  be  equipped 
with  the  best  modem  material  and  rolling  stock,  the  journey  to 
Madrid,  which  now  requires  fourteen  hours  by  the  fastest  trains  (22 
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miles  an  hour),  will  be  accomplished  in  five  or  six  hours  (40  to  50 
miles  an  hour). 

The  contract  for  building  and  operating  the  road  is  open  to  foreign 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  it  will  receive  a  government  subsidv  of 
75,000  pesetas  per  kilometer,  equivalent  to  120,701  pesetas,  or  about 
$21,000  United  States  gold  per  mile.  A  fifth  of  this  subsidy,  or  about 
$4,200  per  mile,  must  be  refunded  to  the  Spanish  Government  in 
installments  extended  over  fifty  years  from  the  date  at  which  the 
road  is  completed  and  in  full  operation.  The  other  four-fifths  of  the 
grant,  or  about  $16,800  per  mile,  is  a  free  gift  to  the  constructors. 

CONDITIONS    FAVORABLE   TO   tX)N8TRrCTION. 

The  land  necessary  for  the  track  will  generally  be  ceded  on  easy 
terms,  as  the  localities  and  townships  to  be  benefited  by  the  new  road 
are  altogether  without  railway  communication  at  present  and  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  land  of  little  value  under  existing  conditions  to 
secure  the  immense  benefits  of  a  railroad  placing  them  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  capital  of  the  penin- 
sula on  the  other  as  exits  for  their  agricultural  products. 

The  first  section  of  the  line,  that  connecting  Valencia  with  Utiel, 
54  miles,  is  already  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Ccmipanla  del 
Norte,  but  the  contractors  of  the  new  road  will  have  the  option  of 
building  an  independent  line  from  Utiel  to  the  port  of  Valencia, 
should  they  not  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  present  owners  oi 
the  railwav  referred  to.  In  the  latter  alternative,  however,  no  sub- 
sidy would  be  granted  for  such  construction. 

Spanish  factories  will  probably  be  given  the  preference  for  rails, 
passenger  and  freight  cars,  and  ties,  but  locomotives  and  tenders, 
buffers,  axles  and  wheels,  springs,  signals,  switches,  turning  tables, 
and  similar  supplies  will  no  doubt  be  largely  imported. 

Further  information  and  details  can  be  had  from  the  Ministerio  de 
Fomento  at  Madrid  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  passed  and  published  in 
definite  form  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Madrid. 


JAPAN. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Ambassador  T.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Tokyo,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  recently  issued  imperial  ordinances*  dealing 
with  the  management  of  railways  in  Japan : 

Heretofore  railway  administration  has  been  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  communications,  but  bjr  the  new  plan  a  board  has  been 
formed  which  will  take  over  the  entire  management  of  the  railways, 
independent  of  the  cabinet.  The  premier  will  have  a  general  control, 
but  the  present  minister  of  communications  has  been  appointed  the 
first  president  of  this  board  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  and  will 
no  doubt  perform  all  the  functions  generally  incident  to  that  office. 
The  accounting  will  be  done  by  the  board,  entirely  separate  from  the 
other  affairs  of  the  Government. 

It  is  believed  that  this  step  will  correct  the  method  which  followed 
the  sudden  nationalization  of  the  railways  after  the  late  war.  [A 
translated  copy  of  the  imperial  ordinances,  transmitted  by  Ambassa- 
dor O'Brien,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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TRAFFIC  RETURNS. 
GERMANY. 


Consul  Will  L.  Lowrie,  of  Erfurt,  states  that  official  statistics 
recently  published  indicate  that  the  German  people  are  more  fre- 
quent travelers  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  He  draws  the 
following  comparisons,  which  show  the  railroad  development  of 
Germany : 

Each  person  in  the  Empire  was  satisfied  to  make  thirteen  jour- 
neys by  railroad  during  the  year  1897.  This  number  increased  to 
twenty-one  in  1907.  The  average  distance  traveled  also  grew  in  the 
decade  from  20.87  kilometers  (kilometer=0.62  mile)  in  1897  to  22.88 
kilometers  in  1907.  * 

During  the  ten  years,  1897-1907,  the  total  length  of  standard- 
gage  railways  increased  from  47,119  kilometers  to  56,420  kilometers. 
In  1897  the  Government  owned  92.8  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage, 
and  3,451  kilometers,  or  7.2  per  cent,  were  in  control  of  private  com- 
panies. At  the  close  of  1907  the  Government  owned  92.5  per  cent  of 
the  railroads,  and  4,214  kilometers  were  in  the  hands  of  incorporated 
concerns.  According  to  the  statistics  there  were  32,077  kilometers, 
or  68.1  per  cent,  trunk  or  main  lines  and  15,042  kilometers,  or  31.9 
per  cent,  auxiliary  lines  at  the  end  of  1897,  as  compared  with  33,782 
kilometers,  or  59.9  per  cent,  and  22,688  kilometers,  or  40.1  per  cent, 
at  the  close  of  1907.  The  trunk  roads  increased  5.3  per  cent  in  the 
decade,  while  the  subsidiary  lines  show  a  growth  of  50.5  per  cent  in 
the  same  period. 

With  a  total  area  of  540,778  iSquare  kilometers,  Germany  had  8.70 
kilometers  of  railroad  in  1897  for  each  square  kilometer  of  territory, 
and  in  1907  10.39  kilometers.  In  the  former  year  the  Empire  had 
53,510,000  inhabitants  and  in  the  latter  62,080,000,  so  that  in  1897 
there  were  8.79  kilometers  of  railroad  for  each  10,000  people,  and  in 
1907,  9.05  kilometers. 

GROWTH  OF  TRAFFIC. 

Rolling  stock  possessed  by  the  standard-gauge  railroads  of  Ger- 
many in  the  year  1907  was  as  follows :  24.259  locomotives,  50,097  pas- 
senger cars,  and  511,150  baggage  and  ireight  cars.  As  compared 
with  the  totals  in  1897  the  increase  in  the  number  of  locomotives 
was  43.7  per  cent,  passenger  cars  48.8  per  cent,  and  baggage  and 
freight  cars  41.4  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  traffic  material  increased  from  2,067,840,000 
marks  (mark=23.8  cents)  in  1897  to  3,348,780,000  marks  in  1907. 
Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  1,182,250,000  marks  is  represented  by  the 
locomotives  and  tenders,  9,240,000  marks  by  specially  constructed 
cars,  654,520,000  marks  by  passenger  coaches,  and  1,502,770,000  marks 
by  baggage  and  freight  cars. 

Passenger  traffic  increased  largely  in  the  decade.  For  the  year 
1907  the  total  receipts  were  747,940,000  marks,  and  in  1907  they  were 
472,850,000  marks,-  showing  an  increase  of  58.2  per  cent.  Each  kilo- 
meter of  railroad  produced  an  income  of  13,634  marks  in  1907,  as 
compared  with  10,296  marks  in  1897,  an  increase  of  3,338  marks,  or 
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32.4  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  from  each  1,000  work- 
ing kilometers  of  the  passenger  and  baggage  cars  fell  from  106  to  90 
marks.  Of  the  total  revenue,  the  receipts  of  the  passenger  and 
baggage  transportation  amounted  to  27.20  per  cent  in  1907,  as  com- 
part with  28.23  per  cent  in  1897.  Passenger  traffic  showed  a  net 
increase  in  receipts  of  more  than  263,100,000  marks,  or  57.8  per  cent^ 
and  the  transportation  of  baggage  (none  carried  free)  and  dogs  grew 
9,850,000  marks,  or  66.3  per  cent. 

PRESENT  TICKET  SYSTEM — TRAFFIC  REVENUE. 

Five  classes  of  tickets  are  sold  W  the  (Jerman  railroads,  including 
the  special  rates  to  the  military.  There  are  four  grades  of  accommo- 
dation, from  the  first-class  compartments  upholstered  in  red  plush 
to  the  fourth-class  cars  which  are  fitted  with  wooden  benches. 
Second-class  compartments  are  different  from  the  first  class  only  in 
the  coloring  of  the  upholstery,  which  is  gray  instead  of  red.  The 
third-class  compartments  are  not  upholstered,  but  are  the  most  used 
by  the  traveling  public.  The  same  car  may  be  divided  into  three 
different  clashes.  The  fastest,  or  "  D,"  trains  carry  only  first  or  first 
and  second  class  cars  and  a  supplemental  fare  is  charged,  correspond- 
ing to  the  extra  payment  for  limited  trains  in  the  United  States. 
Fourth-class  cars  are  supplied  on  the  slow  accommodation  trains 
only,  and  the  fare  is  very  low. 

Passenger  traffic  of  the  Empire  in  1907  was  divided  among  the  five 
classes,  by  percentage,  as  follows:  First,  3.42;  second,  18.47;  third, 
42.55;  fourth,  33.76;  military,  1.80.  Ten  years  ago  the  figures  were 
as  follows:  First,  4.34;  second,  23.53;  third,  48.15;  fourth,  21.15; 
military,  2.83. 

The  total  kilometers  traveled  was  29,633,000,000  in  1907  and  16,190,- 
890,000  in  1897,  an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  The  average  receipts  from 
each  kilometer  traveled  by  an  individual  in  1897  amounted  to  2.81 
pfennigs  and  in  1907  to  2.42  pfennigs,  a  decrease  of  13.9  per  cent 

Revenue  from  the  transportation  of  freight  increased  from  1,124,- 
020,000  marks  in  1897  to  1,783,720,000  marks  in  1907,  a  growth  of 
59.6  per  cent,  which  is  a  good  indication  of  the  rapid  commercial 
development  of  the  country  in  the  last  decade.  Each  kilometer  of 
railroad  produced  an  income  of  24,067  marks  in  1897,  as  compared 
with  32,080  marks  in  1907,  an  increase  of  33.3  per  cent. 

The  total  income  from  traffic  of  all  descriptions  aggregated  1,674,- 
980,000  marks  in  1897  and  2,742,280,000  in  1907,  an  increase  of  63.7 
per  cent 

VARIOUS  EXPENSES. 

Expenses  of  the  traffic,  not  including  interest  charges,  improve- 
ments of  lines,  or  betterment  of  the  service,  increased  from  933,- 
440,000  marks  in  1897  to  1,854,940,000  marks  in  1907,  or  98.7  per 
cent.  The  expense  for  each  kilometer  of  traffic  grew  in  the  same 
period  from  19,937  marks  to  33,028  marks,  or  65.7  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  revenue  to  expenses  was  55.73  in  1897  and  67.64  in 
1907. 

After  deducting  the  cost  of  important  renewals,  widening  and 
improvements  of  the  roadbed,  and  the  interest  charges,  the  surplus 
of  the  total  revenue  over  expenses  amounted  in  1897  to  741,540,000 
and  in  1907  to  887,340,000  marks,  or  19.7  per  cent  increase. 
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The  pay  roll  of  the  railroads  in  1907  carried  695,550  names  of  oflS- 
cials  and  employees  of  all  classes,  including  laborers,  apprentices, 
and  women,  or  1  for  each  89  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  In  1897 
there  were  only  227,797  employees,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  decade 
amounted  to  48.7  per  cent,  although  the  property  length  of  the  lines 
was  extended  only  19.7  per  cent.  The  cost  of  this  personnel  was 
1,083,610,000  marks  in  1907  and  599,250,000  marks  in  1897,  an  increase 
of  80.8  per  cent.  The  total  amount  paid  for  labor  in  1907  was 
proportionately  larger  than  the  growth  of  the  number  of  names  on 
the  pay  roll.  On  the  average  each  person  employed  in  1897  received 
1,281  marks  a  year,  as  compared  with  1,558  marks  in  1907,  or  21.6 
per  cent  more. 

The  property  length  of  the  narrow-gauge  roads  amounted  to  1,384 
kilometers  in  1897  and  to  2,100  kilometers  in  1907,  an  increase  of 
51.7  per  cent.  To  handle  the  traflSc  in  1907  these  roads  had  461  loco- 
motives, 1,219  passenger  cars,  and  10,499  freight  cars,  as  compared 
with  302  locomotives,  780  passenger  coaches,  and  6,858  freight  cars 
in  1897. 

The  total  revenue  increased  from  6,300,000  marks  in  1897  to  13,- 
200,000  marks  in  1907,  and  the  cost  of  operation  grew  from  5,750,000 
to  10,160,000  marks,  while  the  net  revenue  was  550,000  marks  in  1897 
and  3,040,000  marks  in  1907.      

PARAGUAY. 

INCREASED  RAILWAY  EARNINGS  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

C!onsul  Edward  J.  Norton,  of  Asuncion,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  receipts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway 
and  the  proposed  extension  of  the  line  to  the  Parana : 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Rail- 
way for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  shows  a  favorable  increase  in 
the  gross  receipts  in  all  branches  of  traffic,  the  total,  reduced  to  Amer- 
ican currency,  amounting  to  $419,531,  against  $356,208,  an  increase 
of  $63,323  over  the  previous  year.  Expenses  have  increased  3.83  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1907,  this  being  due  largely  to 
increased  salaries  and  wages  and  to  higher  cost  of  fuel.  The  net  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  $173,154,  against  $116,- 
797  for  the  year  1907. 

The  railway  statement  gives  both  English  and  Paraguayan  cur- 
rency figures  to  show  to  what  extent  the  rise  in  exchange  has  ad- 
versely affected  the  year's  business.  The  premium  on  gold  on  July  1, 
1907,  was  1,070  per  cent  and  on  June  30,  1908,  1,310  per  cent,  the 
average  for  the  year  being  1,188.75  per  cent,  with  the  result  that  an 
increase  of  64.66  per  cent  m  the  profit  in  currency  only  produced  an 
increase  of  45.6  per  cent  in  sterling.  The  receipts  are  all  in  paper 
money  and  the  tariffs  have  been  on  a  paper  currency  basis,  but  as  the 
tariffs  are  now  being  gradually  put  upon  a  gold  basis  the  fluctuations 
in  the  gold  premium  will  not  affect  the  receipts  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  future. 

Passenger  traffic  decreased  about  4  per  cent,  but  an  increase  in  pas- 
senger receipts  of  $32,900  was  produced  by  increased  rates  and  by  the 
abolishment  of  the  third-class  classification. 

The  receipts  from  freight  amounted  to  $199,459,  an  increase  on 
the  previous  year  of  11.2  per  cent.    The  volume  of  tonnage  decreased 
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16.1  per  cent,  but  increased  tariffs  enabled  the  company  to  show  a  fair 
gain  in  this  branch  of  business.  Timber  and  building  material 
showed  the  heaviest  loss  in  tonnage.  Tobacco  increased  88  per  cent, 
and  sugar  also  showed  an  increase,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  local 
refinery  is  working  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  presenting  his  report,  Mr.  Lawton,  the  general  manager  of  the 
road  at  Asuncion,  states  that  the  unusually  good  tobacco  crop,  coupled 
with  the  stagnation  of  the  timber  trade,  is  inducing  the  planting  of 
the  former  product  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  handling  of  tobacco 
promises  to  be  the  most  remunerative  traflSc  the  railway  will  have. 

The  survey  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  Villa  Encarnacion, 
on  the  river  Parana,  was  finished  in  June.  The  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved bv  the  Government  and  work  is  now  being  carried  forward. 
Kails  and  material  have  arrived  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  exten- 
sion will  be  complete  early  in  1912. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  BURMA  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

In  furnishing  the  following  information  concerning  the  working 
of  the  Burmese  railways  during  the  past  year.  Consul  Ernest  A. 
Wakefield,  of  Rangoon,  says  that  the  report  of  the  directors  for  1908 
was  very  satisfactory  to  the  company : 

The  capital  of  the  company  was  increased  by  the  issue  of  100,000 
shares  oi  ordinary  stock  of  £10  ($48.66)  each  to  provide  for  im- 

Srovements  and  extensions.  The  capital  expenditure  of  the  company 
uring  the  year  amounted  to  $1,800,000,  chief  items  of  which  were 
$75,000  in  connection  with  new  stock  issue,  $440,000  double-trackinc 
and  relaying,  $355,000  for  building  and  improving  stations,  ana_ 
$705,000  for  rolling  stock.  The  mileage  in  operation  June  30,  1908, 
was  1,475,  viz:  Main  lines  of  company's  system,  1,340  miles;  Pegu 
Maulmein  branch,  121  miles;  Henzada  Kyangin  branch,  14  miles. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  several  extensions  and  branches,  both 
by  the  railway  and  the  government,  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  commenced  in  the  near  future.  During  the  year  23  locomotives, 
14  passenger  coaches,  and  779  vans  were  placed  on  the  lines,  and  work 
has  begun  on  the  new  passenger  station  for  Rangoon. 

Passenger  traffic  increased  12^  per  cent  and  freight  7  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  The  gross  earnings  were  $5,780,000,  against 
$5,300,000  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  operating  expenses  $3,- 
450,000,  against  $3,330,000  for  the  year  preceding.  In  ten  years  the 
gross  earnings  increased  from  $2,790,000  to  the  amount  previously 
given,  and  the  net  earnings  from  $1,100,000  to  $2,330,000.  In  the 
same  period  the  mileage  (main  line)  has  increased  from  936  to 
1,340  and  the  earnings  per  mile  from  $57  to  $83. 
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SHIPPING. 

OCEAN    CARRYING   TRADE. 
ARGENTINA. 

GROWING   IMPORTANCE   OF   BUENOS   AIRES   AS   A   TRADING   PORT. 

Consul-General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  forwards  notes 
and  statistics  on  Argentine  shipping,  from  which  the  following 
report  is  compiled : 

The  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1908  was  visited  by  2,003  steamships, 
aggregating  4,646,404  tons,  and  by  229  sailing  vessels,  aggregating 
242,337  tons.  This  shows  an  increase  of  359  steamships  and  998,978 
tons  over  1907,  and  a  decrease  of  9  sailing  vessels  and  10,931  tons 
during  the  same  time.  The  tonnage  was  divided  as  follows: 'British, 
2,846,014  tons;  German,  599,536;  Italian,  483,780;  French,  330,044; 
all  other  countries,  629,367.  American  shipping  to  Buenos  Aires  was 
represented  by  four  small  sailing  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  4,074 
tons. 

During  1908  new  steamship  lines  and  new  boats  entered  the  service 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  as  follows:  Pinillos,  Izquierdo  &  Co. 
established  a  line  of  3  boats,  aggregating  10,515  tons,  from  Barce- 
lona to  Buenos  Aires;  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo  put  on  3  boats,  aggre- 
gating 13,768  tons,  between  Genoa  and  Buenos  Aires;  the  Italian 
company  "  Zino  "  has  organized  a  line  under  the  name  Lloyd  Pacifico 
to  make  the  run  from  Genoa  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  with  stops  at 
Montevideo  on  the  outward  trip  and  at  Buenos  Aires  on  the  return ; 
the  French  company  Chargeurs  Reunis  has  also  put  on  3  new  boats 
during  the  year. 

NEW    YORK   SERVICE — OLD   LINES — BRITISH   SHIPPING. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  put  the  2  boats  Acre  and  Goyas  into 
^cial  service  between  Argentina  and  New  York,  with  stops  at  all 
Brazilian  ports.  Lamport  &  Holt  established  a  monthly  service 
between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  with  stops  at  Brazihan  ports. 
The  vessels  put  on  this  route  were  the  Voltaire,  5,500  tons;  \erdi, 
4,180  tons;  and  the  Velasquez,  4,867  tons.  The  last-named  boat  was 
lost  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  October  last.  This  service  is  supposed 
to  be  regular,  leaving  New  York  on  the  20th  of  each  month  and  this 
city  on  the  10th. 

increased  shipping  has  induced  the  old-established  lines  to  increase 
their  fleets  to  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Hamburg- American  line 
adding  4  new  vessels  and  two  Italian  companies  added  6  more  vessels 
to  their  fleets,  while  the  British  Royal  Mail  placed  its  8,000-ton 
steamer  Asturias  on  this  run. 

The  average  number  of  ships  under  the  British  flag  entering  and 
clearing  from  Buenos  Aires  tor  the  past  3  years  was  1,118,  belong- 
ing to  32  companies.  Of  these  lines  only  the  Royal  Mail  carries 
mail  regularly,  for  which  it  is  subsidized.    The  quickest  trip  this  line 
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makes  between  a  British  port  and  Buenos  Aires  is  20  days,  includ- 
ing stops. 

SHARE  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS  IN  ARGENTINE  CARRYING  TRADE. 

Of  French  vessels  131  entered  and  cleared  in  1907  and  122  in  1908. 
Vessels  bmilt  in  France  receive  certain  government  aid  for  12  years 
after  entering  service.  The  French  boats  have  made  trips  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Buenos  Aires  in  20J  days,  with  stops  at  Dakar,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Montevideo,  and  from  Marseille  to 
Buenos  Aires  in  19  days,  stopping  only  at  Dakar.  One  of  the  French 
lines  is  making  arrangements  to  place  3  new  vessels  of  14,000  tons 
each  and  15  knots  speed  in  the  trade  with  South  America. 

About  20  to  25  Belgian  ships  enter  and  clear  yearly  at  this  port,  all 
of  them  being  freighters  of  10  to  12  knots  speed,  and  requiring  25 
to  30  days  for  a  trip  from  Antwerp  to  Montevideo.  The  Royal 
Belgo-Argentine  Company,  one  of  the  two  Belgian  companies  run- 
ning to  Buenos  Aires,  has  this  year  received  from  the  Government 
a  30  })er  cent  loan  of  2,000,000  francs  (franc =$0,193)  under  condi- 
tion of  increasing  its  fleet.  As  a  result,  the  company  has  already 
acquired  3  more  steamships,  giving  it  a  fleet  of  7  boats. 

Four  (ierman  companies  entered  and  cleared  191  vessels  during 
1908  at  Buenos  Aires.  Most  of  the  German  ships  carry  mail,  for 
which  they  are  subsidized.  One  of  these  lines  runs  the  finest  passenger 
ships  that  enter  this  port,  and  is  being  increasingly  patronized. 

The  Dutch  enter  and  clear  about  25  vessels  annually,  all  of  them 
cargo  l)oats.  However,  the  Dutch  Lloyd  has  under  construction  2 
first-class  passenger  vessels,  with  14^  knots  speed.  The  company 
receives  sui)sidies  on  these  vessels  for  a  term  of  15  years  on  con- 
dition that  such  advances  be  returned  to  the  Government,  provided 
the  earnings  of  the  vessels  ajnount  to  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
capital  invested. 

COASTWISE   SHIPPING   KEEPING   PACE   WITH    FOREIGN    TRADE. 

Six  Italian  lines  of  vessels  visited  this  port  during  the  past  year 
and  entered  and  cleared  200  times.  Their  run  is  from  Genoa  to 
Buenos  Aires  with  stops  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Montevideo; 
the  fastest  ships  making  the  trip  in  17  days. 

About  30  ships  under  the  flag  of  An  stria -Hungary  enter  and  clear 
yearly  from  this  port,  most  of  them  being  tramps  with  the  exception 
of  the  ships  of  the  Austro-Americana  line.  This  line  starts  from 
Trieste  and  carries  the  mail.  The  ships  average  about  14  knots,  the 
scheduled  trip  being  27  days. 

About  10  Danish  ships  enter  and  clear  annually.  A  trip  from 
Denmark  to  Buenos  Aires  consumes  about  36  days,  all  vessels  being 
cargo  boats. 

An  average  of  over  50  boats  under  the  Brazilian  flag  enter  and 
clear  from  this  port  yearly,  the  only  line  runnin/^  a  regular  service 
being  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  which  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  of  $025,000  American  gold  a  year  for  the  service 
from  the  Amazon  River  to  Cuyaba  by  way  of  the  Paraguay  River, 
making  10  stops  and  requiring  10  days  for  a  single  trip. 

The  river  and  coastwise  shipping  out  of  Buenos  Aires  is  also  in- 
creasing rapidly  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  growing  trade 
of  the  port.  During  the  past  year  3  companies  have  pu^  7  new  ves- 
sels into  this  service.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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BRAZIL. 

SUBSIDIES   TO   LOW-SPEED   VESSELS — FAST   NEW   LINES    INAUGURATED. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sends  the 
following  account  of  the  shipping  facilities  European  countries  are 
providing  for  the  trade  of  South  America : 

'In  the  European-South  ^Vmerican  shipping  service,  which  has 
been  characterized  of  late  months  by  an  extraordinary  development 
of  service  in  fine,  new,  modern,  fast  ships  in  the  English,  German, 
and  Italian  lines,  there  is  to  be  no  lagging  even  in  the  slower  vessels 
if  subsidies  will  keep  them  going.  The  Austrian  Government  has 
made  arrangements  lor  a  continuation  of  the  present  arrangement 
with  the  Austrian  Llovd  for  a  triweekly  service  between  Trieste  and 
Santos,  Brazil,  the  only  question  about  the  indefinite  continuance  of 
the  arrangement  being  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  order  will  be 
merged  into  a  more  comprehensive  one  involving  all  the  principal 
Austrian  shipping  organizations. 

The  continuation  of  the  present  arrangement  is  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  recently  submitted  to  legislative  approval  in  Austria 
between  the  Government  and  the  Lloyd  whereby  tne  Government  is 
to  pay  a  subsidy  of  4  kroner  (81.2  cents)  per  sea  mile  on  all  voyages 
of  ships  of  9  sea-miles  speed  per  hour  or  over,  the  company  agreeing 
to  malce  at  least  9  voyages  in  the  year,  such  number  to  be  extended 
to  12,  six  of  which  voyages  will  be  continued  to  Buenos  Aires,  if 
business  justifies. 

SUBSIDIES    WILL    AFFECT    AMERICAN    FLOUR   TRADE. 

If  the  earnings  of  the  company  from  such  service  exceed  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  service  given  between  1902  and  1906  the  subsidy 
will  be  reduced  to  3.4  kroner  (69.02  cents)  per  sea  mile  on  all  voyages. 
The  company  agrees  to  maintain  the  service  during  1910  if  before  No- 
vember of  the  current  year  an  arrangement  is  not  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  shipping  companies  for  a  permanent  subsidy  for 
this  service,  the  understanding  being  that  the  Government  is  waiting 
for  an  agreement  between  the  Lloyd,  the  Austro- Americana,  and  the 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina  for  the  working  of  the  South  American 
service. 

This  granting  of  a  subsidy  by  Austria  for  ships  of  no  higher  speed 
than  9  miles  is  not  exceptional,  several  other  nations  having  adopted 
this  policy  in  the  South  American  trade  at  least,  but  it  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance  in  its  bearing  upon  South  American  trade. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  Austrian  line  of  ships,  though 
not  freouent  in  sailings,  enables  Austria  to  keep  its  flour  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Brazil  in  competition  with  American  and  Argentine  flour.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  Austrian  flour  is  sold  in  Brazil  in  the  districts 
reached  only  by  this  Austrian  subsidized  ship  service. 

DIRECT  LINE  BETWEEN   RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AND  LISBON. 

A  somewhat  important  change  in  the  course  of  the  shipping  service 
between  Europe  and  Brazil  and  return  is  taking  place  in  the  increased 
number  of  fast  ships  making  the  voyage  between  Brazil  and  Lisbon 
without  stop.  This  direct  route  enables  the  fast  ships  to  make  the 
trip  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Portugal  capital  in  about  ten 
days,  instead  of  the  fourteen  days  required  with  stops  at  Bahia,  Per- 
nambuco,  and  Madeira  or  St.  Vincent.    The  fast  new  German  steam- 
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ers  commenced  this  service,  and  now  other  lines  are  preparing  to  send 
one  ship  a  month  out  of  the  four  they  send  usually  by  the  direct  route. 
The  number  of  fast  ships  sailing  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Eurojje 
will  not  interfere  materially  with  the  usual  number  of  ships  serving 
the  other  ports  in  Brazil,  while  it  will  give  added  facilities  for  fast 
trips  for  busy  people  traveling  between  Europe  and  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  

MEXICO. 

NEW  LINES  CONNECTING  WITH  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILWAY  PORT. 

Consul  William  W.  Canada,  of  Veracruz,  says  that  the  report  is 
current  that  the  French  Line,  La  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlan- 
lique,  will  soon  inaugurate  a  regular  freight  service  between  France 
and  Coatzacoalcos,  Mexico,  the  plans  being  as  follows : 

The  first  steamer  is  to  arrive  at  the  latter  place  on  March  8  next. 
The  service  is  at  first  to  be  monthly,  with  two  5,000  tons  vessels. 
Later  on  passenger  steamers  touching  now  at  Habana  and  Veracruz 
will  also  make  Coatzacoalcos  and  Progreso  ports  of  call.  The  com- 
pany now  has  two  steamers  in  service  montnly  that  call  at  Habana 
and  Veracruz.  One  of  these  is  the  regular  monthly  passenger  ship, 
the  other  is  a  freight  vessel.  In  all  probability  there  is  no  intention 
of  putting  on  other  vessels,  but  that  these  same  vessels  will*  make 
Coatzacoalcos  a  port  of  call,  just  as  the  German  and  British  lines 
have  done.  It  is  also  said  the  Italian  Navigation  Company,  of 
Genoa,  is  preparing  a  service  with  Coatzacoalcos. 


BARBADOS. 

LARGE    NUMBER   OF   STEAMSHIPS    AND    SAILING    VESSELS    CALL. 

Consul  Chester  W.  Martin,  of  Bridgetown,  sends  the  following 
report  on  the  shipping  of  that  West  Indies  port: 

The  harbor  master  at  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  reports  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  his  department  for  1908  were  $3,632,  and  the  revenues 
$18,335,  leaving  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures  of  $14,703. 

During  the  year  14,965  passengers  arrived,  of  whom  4,283  were 
saloon  and  10,682  were  steerage  and  deck  passengers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  of  paupers'  prevention 
act  225  persons  were  forbidden  to  land.  Of  the  passengers,  2,376 
were  Barbadians  returning  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  whose 
signed  declaration  showed  that  they  had  brought  back  with  them 
the  sum  of  $106,401,  an  average  of  $44.78  each. 

During  the  year  39  more  vessels  arrived  than  in  1907,  the  number 
being  1,643  of  a  net  tonnage  of  1,703,316  tons.  Two  were  yachts, 
748  steamships,  and  893  sailing  vessels.  The  regular  lines  of  steani- 
sliips  were  as  follows:  From  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Royal  Mail; 
Direct,  Leyland,  Harrison,  Glasgow,  and  East  Asiatic;  from  the 
Ignited  States,  the  Royal  Mail,  Quebec,  Booth,  Lloyd  Brasiliero, 
Hamburg- American,  and  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India;  from  Can- 
ada, Pickford  &  Black;  from  Brazil,  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  Prince, 
Hamburg- American,  and  Lloyd  Brasiliero;  from  West  Indian  col- 
onies, the  Royal  Mail,  Quebec,  Pickford  &  Black,  East  Asiatic,  Direct, 
and  Royal  Dutch  West  India  lines.    The  report  says: 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  steamers  took  54,153  tons  of  coal  for  bunkers,  a 
falling  oflf  from  the  previous  year's  figures  of  67  steamers  and  16.378  tons  of 
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coaL  This  wsis  no  doubt  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  depression  in  the  trade 
between  South  America  and  the  United  States,  which  was  so  serious  that  one 
company  whose  ships  call  here  laid  up  nearly  half  their  fleet  until  conditions 
should  improve.  

TURKS  ISLAND. 
ADDITIONAL  lAIlE  OF  STEAMERS  FROM  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

Consul  J.  A.  Howells  writes  from  Turks  Island  that  a  semimonthly 
line  of  steamers  has  been  established  between  New  York  and  Santo 
Domingo  ports,  and  adds  : 

^  The  steamers  stop  at  this  port  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  destina- 
tion, thus  giving  these  islands  two  additional  mails  each  month  from 
the  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo.  Norwegian  vessels  are  em- 
ployed on  the  service.  The  first  arrival  from  New  York  was  on 
January  7.    The  service  is  known  as  the  Dominican  Line. 


RUSSIA. 

IMPROVED   MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION  IN   SIBERIA. 

Consul  James  W.  Ragsdale  sends  from  St.  Petersburg  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  eastern 
Siberia  : 

It  is  reported  from  Vladivostok  that,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russian  Government,  the  Volunteer  Fleet  will  extend 
its  Far  Eastern  lines  in  1909  by  opening  a  new  line  between  Vladi- 
vostok, Nikolaevsk,  Petropavlovsk,  the  settlements  on  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  Kamtchatka  to  the  Bering  Sea.  These  lines  are  con- 
sidered necessary  in  order  to  bring  more  life  into  the  northwestern 
jconfines  of  the  Pacific  and  uphold  the  beginnings  of  industry,  said 
to  have  been  injured  by  the  iree-of -customs  entry  of  merchandise  at 
Vladivostok  (now  discontinued).  At  present  this  vast  region  of 
eastern  Russia  is  without  regular  communication,  as  private  ship- 
owners met  losses,  owing  to  tne  backward  state  of  the  country,  and 
soon  gave  up  their  undertakings.  This  was  the  case  with  the  well- 
known  Ensign  (Praporschik)  Company,  in  which  hopes  were  at  first 
placed  for  the  enlivening  of  local  communication. 

In  spite  of  strong  competition  Russia's  sea  communication  in  the 
Far  East  is  gradually  increasing.  Of  late  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  on  the  lines  connecting  Vladivostok  with  Japanese  ports  has 
been  growing,  but  more  slowly.  But  traffic  from  western  Europe  has 
already  touched  these  lines  and  a  more  lively  movement  is  looked  for 
in  the  near  future. 

Western  Europe  is  beginning  to  ship  freight  over  the  Siberian 
Railway,  which  formerly  went  via  Hamburg  exclusively.  An  in- 
crease of  foreign  passengers  going  to  Japan  and  China  via  Vladi- 
vostok is  also  noticeable. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  its  passenger  and  freight  sailings,  the 
Volunteer  Fleet  ordered  from  the  shipyards  at  Danzig  and  Illbing 
five  ocean  steamers  of  3,000  tons  each  and  16  knots  speed.  The  new 
steamers  will  be  put  in  service  in  1909.  They  will  maintain  regular 
communication  between  Vladivostok  and  the  ports  of  China  and 
Japan,  instead  of  the  foreign  steamers  now  used  by  the  Volunteer 
Fleet,  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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JAPAN. 
OSAKA  8H06EK  KWAISHA^S  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  TAGOMA. 

Consul  George  H.  Scidmore  is  informed  by  the  Nagasaki  agency 
of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha  (Osaka  Mercantile  Ship  Ccwnpany) 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  for  the  opening  during  May  next 
of  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  twice  a  month  between  Hongkong  and 
TaccHna,  calling  at  Shanghai,  Moji,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Seattle. 
The  Osaka  company  has  now  in  course  of  construction  for  this  serv- 
ice six  steamships  of  above  6,000  tons  measurement  each — two  at 
Nagasaki,  one  at  Hiogo,  and  three  at  Kobe.  Pending  their  comple- 
tion, chartered  vessels  will  be  used  on  the  line. 


HARBORS  AND  PORT  CHARGES. 
CHINA. 

CONDITION  or  HABBOR  AT  NEWCHWANG — LIGHTERAGE  FAdUTIES. 

Consul-General  Thomas  E.  Heenan,  of  Newchwang,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  shipping  conditions  and  the  charges  against 
vessels  at  that  Chinese  port: 

The  port  of  Newchwang  is  closed  by  ice  about  November  30,  and 
opens  about  March  80.  During  the  months  of  May  and  September 
steamers  can  cross  the  bar  drawing  18  feet;  should  they  strike  spring 
tide  and  a  south  wind,  18.6  feet  would  be  a  safe  draft  for  them  to 
enter;  before  May  and  after  September,  ships  should  not  be  loaded 
deeper  than  17  feet,  as  these  months  are  generally  accompanied  by  a 
north  wind  which  drives  the  water  out  of  the  gulf,  and  thus  lessens 
the  draft  of  water  on  the  bar.  Vessels  will  always  find  pilots  in  the 
cruising  ground.  Agents  at  the  port  before  this  should  be  instructed 
to  keep  the  agents  here  well  posted  as  to  the  movements  of  steamers, 
which  information  is  passed  on  to  the  harbor  master  and  by  him  to 
the  pilot. 

Tne  depth  of  water  alongside  the  wharf  at  low  water  is  17  feet. 
Expenses  for  discharging  are :  Stevedoring,  $10  gold  per  100  tons 
when  cargo  is  delivered  into  consignee's  lighters  or  agent's  godowns ; 
and  in  the  event  of  steamers  engaging  tallymen  their  wages  are  $1,  or 
50  cents  gold,  per  day  or  part  of  day ;  above  this  there  are  no  extra 
expenses  connected  with  discharging.  The  number  of  lighters  in 
Newchwang  amount  to  about  600,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  80 
tons.  All  these  lighters  are  engaged  in  the  loading  and  discharging 
of  steamers.  They  are  not  capable  of  going  outside  the  river,  and  to 
get  lighters  from  the  nearest  port  (Tientsm)  can  not  always  be  de- 
pended upon,  therefore  vessels  should  not  be  loaded  to  a  depth  that 
will  recessitate  their  discharge  outside  the  bar. 

DISCHARGING  AT  WHARF — PORT  CHARGES. 

Steamers  on  arrival  are  put  alongside  a  wharf  and  stages  sup- 
ported by  pontoons  extend  from  the  steamer  to  the  shore ;  the  cargo 
IS  then  lifted  by  winch  and  deposited  on  pontoons  from  whence  it  is 
carried  into  the  godowns.  This  port  is  closed  by  ice  about  November 
80  and  opens  about  March  80. 

Tonnage  dues  are  about  28  cents  gold  per  registered  ton  for  any 
Chinese  port.    Pilotage  charges  for  sailing  ships  are  $3.50  per  foot 
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draft  and  for  steamers  $2.80  per  foot  draft.  For  steamers  ffoing 
alongside  or  leaving  wharf  in  harbor,  extra,  $10.50;  for  going  along- 
side Chinese  railway  wharf,  $3.85,  and  in  case  registered  tonnage 
exceeds  1,500,  $4.55.  Agency  charges  are  about  $50  for  attending  eadi 
steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  entering  and  clearing,  passing  customs,  and 
all  work  connected  therewith  while  in  port. 


JAPAN. 

SAFE  HARBOR  AND  EXCELLENT  DOCKING  FACILITIES  AT  NAGASAKI. 

Consul  George  H.  Scidmore,  of  Nagasaki,  has  the  following  to  say 
concerning  the  conveniences  of  that  Japanese  harbor : 

The  harbor  of  Nagasaki  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  convenient  in 
the  Orient  It  is  spacious  and  almost  landlocked  and,  having  a  mud 
bottom,  affords  excellent  anchorage  in  depths  varying  from  8^  to  15 
fathoms  at  low  water,  spring  tides.  A  considerable  area  of  land  has 
been  reclaimed  by  filling  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor,  where 
landing  stages  on  pontoons  are  provided  for  small  steamers  to  come 
alongside.  Nearly  all  cargo  is  handled  by  means  of  lighters.  There 
are  no  piers  or  wharves  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  large  vessels^ 

Stevedoring  charges  are  15  cents  per  ton,  loaded  or  discharged. 
The  tonnage  tax  is  ^  cents  per  registered  ton.  If  a  vessel  makes  use 
of  a  moormg  buoy,  $3.49  per  diem  is  charged.  Pilotage  rates  are 
20  yen  ($9.96)  plus  8  per  cent  per  foot  draft  over  12  feet  and  3  per 
cent  per  1,000  tons  over  1,000  tons. 

The  Mitsu  Bishi  dock  yard  and  engine  works  possess  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  completely  equipi)ed  shipbuilding  and  docking  out- 
fits in  the  Orient.  Their  three  graving  docks  have  lengths,  respec- 
tively, of  371,  528,  and  722  feet.  The  depth  of  water  on  blocks  at 
spring  tides  of  the  largest  of  these  docks  is  34|  feet. 

[A  list  of  docking  charges  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures; 
also  the  most  recent  regulations  for  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki.] 


GERMANY. 

COMMERCIAL    IMPORTANCE   OF   FRANKFORt's   NEW    HARBOR. 

In  reporting  that  the  importance  of  water  transportation  is  well 
recognized  in  Germany,  and  large  sums  are  expended  for  improving 
the  waterways  of  the  country,  the  building  of  canals,  the  establish- 
ment of  harbor  facilities,  etc.,  Consul-General  Eichard  Guenther 
describes  the  improvements  at  Frankf ort-on-the-Main : 

The  new  east  harbor  of  Frankfort,  now  in  progress  of  construction, 
will  become  of  great  economical  and  commercial  importance  to  this 
city.  Its  cost  will  be  48,000,000  marks  or  nearly  $11,500,000,  and 
the  land  bought  for  industrial  purposes  by  the  city  brings  the  total 
to  72,000,000  marks  or  about  $17,000,000.  The  harbor  area  comprises 
290  hectares  or  716.59  acres,  with  a  river  frontage  of  3^  kilometers 
(2.2  miles). 

Of  the  290  hectares  of  land  belonging  to  the  harbor,  258  will  be 
set  aside  for  building  purposes;  two  asphalt  factories,  two  flouring 
mills,  and  one  brewery  have  already  been  determined  upon.  The  city 
has  already  sold  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  these  lands. 

Frankfort  was  formerly  only  a  harbor  of  the  river  Main,  but 
through  the  canalization  of  this  river  it  has  virtually  become  a  Rhine 
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harbor.  Up  to  1887  the  river  Main  was  not  navigable  near  its  moutji 
at  Mainz;  then  a  canal  was  constructed.  To-day  Rhine  vessels  up  to 
1,500  tons  capacity  can  proceed  to  Frankfort.  The  tonnage  traffic  at 
Frankfort  increased  from  150,000  tons  in  1887  to  1,600,000  tons  in 
1906.  Among  the  53  Rhine  harbors  Frankfort  now  occupies  the 
fifth  place  in  tonnage.  The  chief  articles  shipped  by  water  to 
Frankfort  are  coal  from  the  Ruhr  district  (45  per  cent) ,' gravel  (15 
per  cent),  and  cereals  (12  per  cent). 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

TONNAGE  PAH)  ONLY   ON   GOODS  TAKEN   TO   OR    FROM    PORT. 

Minister  and  Consul-General  Fenton  R.  McCreery,  of  Santo 
Domingo,  forwards  the  following  report  concerning  the  regulations 
for  that,  the  chief  port  of  the  Dominican  Republic : 

Vessels  of  less  than  15-feet  draft  enter  the  river  and  draw  along- 
side the  wharves ;  larger  vessels  lie  in  the  open  roadstead  and  are  dis- 
charged by  lighters.  There  are  practically  no  coaling  facilities  at 
thisport. 

Wages  in  the  harbor  of  Santo  Domingo  for  native  laborers  vary  as 
follows:  Per  day  on  vessel  in  river,  $1  gold;  on  the  wharf,  80  cents; 
on  vessels  at  sea,  without  meals  $1.50,  with  meals  $1.25 ;  for  watching 
cargo  in  lighters  or  on  wharf  at  night,  $1 ;  for  work  on  holidays,  $2 
per  day  or  night  Only  licensed  sailoi-s  may  work  on  the  wharf, 
liffhters,  and  vessels.  Tlie  tonnage  dues  for  steam  and  sailing  ves- 
sds  are  50  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  brought  to  the  port  and  50  cents 
per  ton  of  cargo  taken  from  the  port.  Pilotage  must  be  paid  both 
on  entering  and  clearing  whether  or  not  a  pilot  is  employed.  The 
charges  are  1  cent  per  reristered  ton  for  sailing  vessels  and  one-half 
cent  per  registered  ton  For  steamers.  Charges  for  interpreter,  for 
signal  service,  and  for  sanitary  service  are  $2  each. 

[A  detailed  list  of  charges  for  lightering  merchandise,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  law  declaring  the  regulations  and  charges  of 
the  port,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manuiactures.] 


CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 

PILOTAGE,  STEVEDORING,  AND  ANCHORAGE   AT  PORT  ELIZABETH. 

Consul  R.  B.  Mosher,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  transmits  the  following 
report  on  the  regulations  and  charges  obtaining  at  that  South  African 
port: 

There  are  no  port  dues  at  Port  Elizabeth.  Pilotage  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  if  sailing  vessels  engage  pilots  beyond  3  miles  the  charge 
IS  $3  per  100  tons  gross  register,  with  a  minimum  of  $26.75 ;  withm 
8  miles,  a  minimum  of  $13.40 ;  steamers,  $26.75.  Agency  charges  vary. 
Stevedoring  for  timber,  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet,  $1.20;  done  by 
private  firms.  Depth  of  water  in  usual  anchorage,  7  to  10  fathoms. 
Vessels  of  21  feet  draft  can  be  taken  alongside  the  jetty  if  they  do 
not  exceed  certain  displacement.  Lighterage  is  incurred  with  vessels 
in  the  anchorage. 
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GEORGIAN  BAY  CANAL. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON   CANADA 's  PROPOSED   NEW   WATERWAY. 

Consular  Agent  James  J.  McBride,  of  Arnprior,  Ontario,  has  pre- 
pared the  following  summary  of  the  advance  interim  report  of  the 
Canadian  Georgian  Bay  Canal  Survey,  concerning  which  previous 
consular  reports  have  been  published: 

The  project  is  a  ship  canal,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  22  feet,  of 
sufficient  width  to  accommodate  boats  of  the  large  lake  size  (600  by  60 
by  20  feet  draft) ,  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
at  Montreal,  by  the  way  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  French  and  Pickerel 
rivers.  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  Ottawa  River,  a  distance  of  440  miles. 
From  a  point  about  30  miles  above  Montreal  two  routes  have 
been  considered.  One,  utilizing  a  broadening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
known  as  Lake  St.  Louis,  would  require '5  miles  of  canal  and  give 
entrance  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor;  while,  by  the  second,  the 
canal  follows  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa  River,  called  Riviere  des 
Prairies,  which  would  necessitate  11  miles  of  canal  and  would  give 
entrance  to  Montreal  at  the  lower  end  of  the  harbor. 

Of  the  440  miles  only  108  will  require  excavation  work,  leaving  332 
miles  of  natural  channel.  Of  the  108  miles  upon  which  work  will 
have  to  be  done  66  miles  will  be  submerged  channels,  about  14  miles 
of  obstructions,  such  as  shoals,  sharp  bends,  etc.,  and  28  miles  of 
canal  cuts  from  200  to  300  feet  wide.  The  excavation  work  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  material  is  as  follows : 

Dry — 

Rock,    about 25 

Earth,  about 13 

Mixed  earth  and  rock,  about 20 

Wet- 
Rock,   about 18 

Earth,    about 16 

Mixed  earth  and  rock,  about 16 

Total  mUes 108 

SUMMIT  LEVELS  AND  STORAGE. 

The  summit  of  the  canal  will  be  659  feet  above  Montreal,  and  99 
feet  above  Georgian  Bay.  This  will  be  overcome  by  27  locks  (26 
if  the  Riviere  des  Prairies  route  is  decided  upon)  with  lifts  of  from 
5  to  50  feet.  The  summit  level  embraces  Lake  Talon,  the  Little 
Mattawan  River,  Turtle  and  Trout  lakes.  These  waters  will  have 
their  present  level  raised  to  677  feet,  a  rise  in  Lake  Talon  of  41  feet, 
and  15  feet  in  Turtle  and  Trout  lakes.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  locks  at  both  ends  of  the  summit  level,  which  are  also  intended 
to  permit  the  lake  thus  created  to  be  lowered  to  671  feet  without  in- 
terfering with  navigation.  This  lake  will  serve  to  store  part  of  the 
excess  in  flood  times  and  supplv  the  deficiency  during  times  of  short- 
age of  water.  It  is  estimated  that  the  storage  thus  provided  will 
amount  to  540  cubic  feet  per  second  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
permitting  24  passages  per  day,  or  5,040  per  season,  which  would  be 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  days,  nearly  coinciding  with  that  of 
Montreal    This  supply  can  be  increased  by  700  cubic  feet  per  second 
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by  creating  a  storage  reserve  at  the  head  of  the  Amable  du  Fond 
River,  and  diverting  it  from  its  present  course  into  the  summit  lake. 
The  estimates  in  the  present  report  are  based  on  concrete  locks 
650  by  65  feet,  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the  sills  of  22  feet.  The 
65  dams  required  by  the  project  are  to  be  of  the  rock-fill  type  where 
the  water  supply  is  ample  for  canal  purposes,  while  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  econonuze  the  water  concrete  dams  have  been  designed. 

BENEFITS    AND    COST. 

It  is  calculated  that,  making  an  allowance  of  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  for  the  delay  in  passing  each  lock,  the  time  between  Montreal 
and  Georgian  Bay  would  be  about  seventy  hours.  This  would  mean 
a  saving  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  days  over  the  present  route 
via  the  Lakes,  but  this  advantage  might  be  overcome  by  the  possible 
improvements  in  the  St.  Lawrence  system.  The  saving  in  distance 
from  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Montreal  via  the  canal  would  be  282 
miles,  while  to  London  the  distance  would  be  806  miles  shorter  than 
the  route  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  of  the  canal  as  a  transportation  route 
will  be  the  water  power  developed.  The  falls  will  be  concentrated 
for  the  purpose  of  lockage  and  small  rapids  obliterated.  In  this 
way  nearly  1,000,000  horsepower  can  be  develoned,  whereas  under 
the  present  conditions  it  is  doubtful  if  more  tnan  150,000  at  the 
mininmm  flow  is  available. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  work  is  estimated  to  be  about 
ten  years,  which  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000,000 
per  year.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  of  the 
routes,  including  damages  to  lands  inundated  by  the  project : 

To  Montreal  via  I^ke  St.  Louis,  etc. : 

liocks.  dams,  channels,  piers,  lighting,  damages $88,626,108 

Contingencies,  engineering,  administration,  say  10  per  cent 8, 8(52,  892 

Storage  of  flood  waters,  regulation  basins,  etc 2, 200, 0()0 

99,  689. 000 
Fee<ler  at  summit,  when  required 9<X),  000 

To  Montreal  via  Klviere  des  Prairies: 

IxM'ks,  dams,  channels,  piers,  lighting,  damages S3,  .354,  508 

Contingencies,  engineering,  administration,  say  10  per  cent—  8. 335.  492 

Storage  of  flmKl  waters,  regulation  basins,  etc 2,  200,  000 

93,  890,  000 
Feeder  at  summit,  when  re<iuired 900,000 


HONGKONG  CARGO  MEASUREMENT. 

OFFICIAL  APPOINTED  BY  SHIPPING  LINES  TO  VERIFY  SHIPMENTS. 

Concerning  the  recent  establishment  of  a  sworn  measurer  at  the 
port  of  Hongkong,  which  is  of  interest  to  American  business  men 
using  the  Suez  route  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  Vice-Consul- 
General  Stuart  J.  Fuller  writes : 

This  office  has  been  instituted  by  the  Suez  Conference,  which  in- 
cludes practically  all  the  European  lines  and  the  New  York  lines 
operating  via  the  Suez  Canal.  No  cargo  is  accepted  by  any  of  these 
companies  unless  it  has  been  measured  and  the  measurements  certified 
to  by  this  measurer  or  one  of  his  deputies.    This  furnishes  the  lines 
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in  question  with  protection  against  imposition  on  the  part  of  ship- 
pers, as  well  as  insuring  that  no  member  of  the  conference  is  cutting 
rates  by  means  of  short  measurement.  It  is  especially  important  in 
connection  with  cargo  shipped  down  from  Canton  and  transferred 
direct,  without  landing,  to  the  outgoing  steamer. 

The  establishment  of  a  like  arrangement  by  the  Pacific  lines  was 
mooted  some  time  ago,  but  the  idea  was  not  taken  up  for  the  reason 
that  the  weights  and  measurements  on  shipments  via  the  Pacific  are 
subject  to  correction  by  the  railway  companies  in  the  United  States. 


ANTWERP'S  SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 
efficient  work  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Consul-General  Henry  W.  Diederich,  of  Antwerp,  writes  that  at  the 
close  of  1908  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  numbered  1^14 
members  and  34  sections,  each  section  being  interested  in  a  particular 
phase  of  work  which  concerns  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  port. 
Of  the  work  of  the  chamber  and  the  shipping  of  that  Belgian  port 
he  says  : 

The  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  instrumental  in  inducing 
both  chambers  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  to  vote  the  new  maritime 
law  and  the  new  law  of  maritime  mortgages.  Again,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite judicial  proceedings,  it  prevailed  upon  the  Government  to 
create  a  second  court  of  the  Antwerp  Tribunal  of  Conmierce. 

The  chamber  induced  the  Government  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
the  Dutch  Government  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  River  Scheldt, 
to  enable  large  ships  to  navigate  the  river  at  night.  It  also  persuaded 
the  city  authorities  to  install  the  50-ton  electric  crane  at  the  south 
quays,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  the  manipulation  of  cargoes.  A 
conmiission  has  been  appointed,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  city,  and  tne  chamber  of  commerce,  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  assuring  the  safety  of  merchandise  lying  in  the 

e>rt.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
elgian  Government  has  decided  to  allow  the  payment  of  duties  upon 
the  lumber  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1907  imtil  the  passing  of  the 
proposed  law  providing  for  the  exemption  of  this  lumber.  A  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  in  the  chamber  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the 
unification  of  the  diamond  carat  at  200  milligrams. 

The  chamber  also  has  the  following  lines  of  work  under  considera- 
tion :  Increase  of  the  export  trade ;  an  official  load  line  for  steamers ; 
the  development  of  Belgian  canals;  providing  the  harbor  with  float- 
ing grain  elevators,  preparing  a  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  liquor 
licenses,  etc.  The  work  accomplished  and  the  work  in  view  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  have  great  influence  upon  the  municipal,  pro- 
vincial, and  general  governments.  The  Antwerp  Chamber  of  (Com- 
merce, composed  as  it  is  of  the  leading  representatives  of  all  branches 
of  commerce,  is  the  most  influential  semiofficial  or  private  body  of 
this  country. 

■^  SHIPPING  OF  THE  PORT. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  during  1908  was 
11,054,269  tons,  as  against  11,181,226  tons  in  1907,  showing  a  decrease 
of  126,957  tons,  due  to  the  trade  conditions  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
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However,  as  compared  with  other  ports  which  have  suffered  from  the 
depression,  Antwerp  has  held  its  own  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
strike  of  dock  laborers  which  immediately  preceded  the  financial 
cri^s  in  1907.  The  following  will  show  the  total  tonnage  entering 
this  port  during  the  past  six  years:  1903,  9,064,662;  1904,  9,385,267; 
1905,  9,900,305;  1906, 10,884,412;  1907, 11,181,226;  1908, 11,054,269. 

During  1907  and  1908  the  port  of  Antwerp  was  visited  by  6,284 
and  6,135  vessels,  respectively;  during  the  same  time  the  port  of  Rot- 
terdam was  visited  by  9,873  and  8,811  vessels,  respectively,  witi  a 
total  tonnage  of  10,547,246  and  9,469,153  tons,  respectively,  while 
Hamburg  was  visited  by  16,473  and  16,830  vessels,  respectively,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  12,040,000  and  11,914,000  tons,  respectively. 


JAPANESE    SHIPBUILDING. 

TRADE  DEPRESSION  SERIOUSLY  AFFECTS  THE  INDUSTRY  AT  NAGASAKI. 

Consul  George  H.  Scidmore,  of  Nagasaki,  submits  the  following 
report  on  shipbuilding  in  the  yards  of  that  Japanese  city: 

During  the  year  1908,  the  following-named  vessels  were  completed 
and  delivered  to  their  owners  by  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Dockyard  and 
Engine  Works,  at  Nagasaki:  (Those  marked  *  have  Parsons's  tur- 
bine engines.) 


NanM. 


Description. 


Tonnage. 

I 


Tenyo-Maru  • i  Triple-screw  pafisenger  steamer. 

Chlyo-Maru* do 

Mogarol* Dispatch  boat 

Sakura-Maru  • Triple-screw  volunteer  steamer.. 


Kamo-Maru Twin-screw  passenger  steamer. 

Hirano-Maru do 


13,454 

13,426 

1,350 

8,204 

8,523 

8,520 


Total. 


48,47' 


Indicated 

horse- 

For whom  built. 

power. 

20,227 

Toyo  Klsen  Kalsha. 

19.982 

Do. 

8,000 

Japanese  navy. 

9,148 

Volunteer    Fleet    As- 

sociation. 

7,582 

Nippon  Yusen  Kalsha. 

8,144 

Do. 

73,083 

On  December  31,  1908,  the  company  had  on  its  stocks  the  following- 
named  vessels: 


Name. 


Atsuta-Mani 

Kitano-Maru 

Yard  No.  200.... 
Yard  No.  201.... 
Yard  No.  20-2-_- 
YaxdNo.  203»... 
Yard  No.  201.... 
Yard  No.  200*... 


Description. 


Twin-screw  passenger  steamer. 

do 

Passenger  steamer 

do 


-do. 


Triple-screw  passenger  steamer. 

Single-screw  oil  steamer 

Triple-screw  volunteer  steamer. . 


Total. 


Indicated 
Tonnage,     horse-    |     For  whom  building. 
I   power. 


8,523 

7,600 

8,523 

7,600 

6,000 

3,900 

6,000 

3,900 

6,000 

3,900 

13.700 

15,6,-)0 

9,2,>0 

3,500 

8,204 

9,148 

Nippon  Yusen  Kalsha. 

Do. 
Osaka  Shosen  Kalsha. 

Do. 

Do. 
Toyo  Klsen  Kalsha. 

Do. 
Volunteer    Fleet    Asso- 
ciation. 


61,200  ■      55,196 

I 


Owing  to  the  unusual  depression  in  the  shipping  business  scarcely 
any  new  orders  have  been  placed  with  the  company  during  the  past 
year,  and  its  immediate  future  prospects  are  discouraging.  About 
<,000  hands  are  employed  in  the  yard,  and  reductions  in  their  nimi- 
ber  are  being  made. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS. 
TURKEY. 

OUTLOOK    IN    CONSTANTINOPLE CUSTOMS    DUTIES    AND    TAXES. 

Vice-Consul-General  Oscar  S.  Heizer  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  use  of  automobiles  in  Constantinople: 

Formerly  there  were  many  obstacles  to  the  importation  of  automo- 
biles into  Turkey.  Recently  their  admittance  was  authorized,  but 
it  was  thought  that  automobilists  were  unfayorably  looked  upon  in 
high  circles  and,  consequently,  the  rich  Turks,  who  were  expected  to 
buy  automobiles,  abstained  from  making  purchases.  With  the  new 
regime  has  come  entire  liberty,  but  neyertheless  they  have  not  bought 
automobiles.  In  fact,  two  years  of  short  harvest  has  made  hard 
times,  the  recent  events  have  given  anxiety,  and  subscriptions  and  * 
patriotic  holidays  have  made  large  demands  upon  everyone. 

The  following  automobiles  have  been  in  Constantinople  a  month 
or  more:  A  French  machine,  driven  about  the  streets  by  the  agent 
of  the  firm  for  advertising  purposes.  Two  other  automobiles  of 
French  manufacture  are  also  driven  about  the  streets  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  high  Ottoman  official,  who  recently  arrived  from  Egypt, 
brought  with  him  an  English  machine  which  he  uses  considerably. 
There  are  also  two  Italian  automobiles,  an  Austrian,  and  a  German 
tricar.  Finally  there  are  several  Hotchkiss  armor-prot^ted  auto- 
mobiles imported  from  France,  which  the  military  authorities  are 
trying. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  AUTOS  AND  AUTOBUSES. 

A  native  Constantinople  merchant  has  recently  ordered  automobiles 
from  France  and  England,  some  of  which  are  already  running. 
There  will  be  13  in  afl.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  sold  a  French 
machine  to  a  son  of  the  Sultan  for  $4,866,  and  has  2  machines  left 
in  the  custom-house;  that  is  to  say,  not  being  able  to  come  to  an 
understanding  regarding  the  valuation  of  these  automobiles,  the 
custom-house  nas  paid  the  total  amount  at  which  they  were  appraised, 
after  deducting  the  duty,  and  has  retained  the  machines.  One  oi 
these  automobiles,  a  Belgian  make,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  cus- 
toms administration  for  $990,  and  another  machine,  name  not  known, 
for  $396.  This  last  one  was  immediately  bought  by  a  native  on 
account  of  the  low  price. 

The  other  automobiles  will  be  stationed  near  the  Sixth  Municipal 
circle,  above  the  gate  of  which  wave  the  colors  of  the  constitution. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  3  machines  there,  and  an  English  engi- 
neer is  attached  to  the  station. 

Besides  these  automobiles,  the  above-mentioned  merchant  says  that 
he  will  receive  8  autobuses,  4  of  which  will  be  used  in  a  regular 
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service  between  the  head  of  the  bridge  at  Stamboul  and  Eyoub  and 
the  others  from  Scutari  to  a  point  in  the  suburbs.  In  winter  these 
services  will  be  very  difficult.  This  merchant  also  expects  to  import 
about  20  light  automobiles,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  selling  tnem 
in  the  spring  he  will  place  them  with  coachmen  for  hire  in  the  city. 

The  winter  season,  which  has  already  begun,  makes  the  running  of 
automobiles  very  difficult  and  very  little  business  alon^  this  line  can 
be  done  before  spring.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads  torbids  speed. 
However,  there  is  a  chance  to  sell  these  automobiles.  When  the  rich 
natives  come  to  consider  automobiles  as  the  exterior  sign  of  wealth 
many  will  want  to  have  them  for  parading  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  and  suburbs. 

The  fact  that  second-hand  automobiles  can  be  sold  on  advantageous 
terms  will  no  doiibt  procure  some  buyers,  and  perhaps  when  rich 
native  people  possess  automobiles  they  will  build  roads  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  use  them. 

AUTOMOBILE    REGULATIONS. 

There  are  no  regulations  whatever  preventing  the  entrance  and 
circulation  of  automobiles  in  Turkey.  The  automobiles  pay  11  per 
cent  duty  ad  valorem,  the  same  as  every  other  article  of  merchandise. 
If  the  customs  officials  place  an  excessive  valuation  upon  the  machines 
they  may  be  turned  over  to  the  custom-house  and  it  will  be  obliged 
to  take  over  the  machines  at  the  appraised  value,  less  10  per  cent  duty. 
Recently  a  Belgian  machine  appraised  at  $3,474  was  reauced  to  $987, 
the  custom-house  not  wishing  to  buy  it.  Nevertheless  the  custom- 
house took  it  at  that  price,  not  wishing  to  reduce  its  appraisement 
further,  although  the  automobile  was  second  hand. 

As  yet  there  are  no  taxes  levied  upon  automobiles  by  the  Turkish 
authorities.  An  automobile  passing  through  Turkey  must  pay  duty 
on  entrance,  which  is  refunded  on  leaving  the  country. 

There  aVe  firms  here  who  would  take  up  the  business  if  an  inex- 
pensive type  could  be  put  on  the  market.  But  unless  the  American 
manufacturer  is  willing  to  send  a  representative  to  look  over  the 
ground,  and  establish  an  agency,  and  place  a  machine  on  exhibition, 
there  is  little  chance  of  doing  any  business,  because  the  agents  here  will 
not  pay  cash  in  advance,  while  European  manufacturers  offer  more 
liberal  terms.  [The  addresses  of  Constantinople  business  houses  who 
might  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  American  automobiles  are  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


UNITED   KINGDOM. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILES  IN   EDINBURGH   MOTOR  SHOW. 

Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  annual  motor  car  show  held  during  the  month  of  January  in 
the  Scottish  capital: 

The  only  exhibition  of  motor  cars  in  the  United  Kingdom  outside 
of  London  is  held  in  Edinburgh  early  in  each  year  under  the  aus- 

Eices  of  the  Scottish  Motor  Trade  Associations  (limited).  Efforts 
ave  been  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manu- 
facturers and  Traaers  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  all  important  firms 
in  this  industry  into  the  annual  Olympia  show  at  London  and  to 
eliminate  the  ^^dinburgh  show;  but  the  Scottish  Motoi>-Trade  Asso- 
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elation,  having  seen  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  exhibition  upon  the 
motor-car  trade  here,  has  persistently  opposed  the  one-show  propo- 
sition. Every  year  a  marked  advance  has  been  noticed  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  exhibits  at  Edinburgh.  At  the  exhibition  held 
January  22  to  30,  this  year,  76  firms  (manufacturers,  body  makers, 
dealers,  and  marine-motor  concerns)  were  represented,  20  large  firms 
having  been  excluded  in  the  ballot  because  there  was  no  space  for 
them.    Amonff  the  exhibits  were  five  makes  of  American  cars. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  show  was  the  fine  body  work  both  in 
the  limousine  and  landaulette  type  and  in  the  open  touring  cars, 
the  lines  of  desim  having  more  curves  than  formerly,  which  not  only 
give  an  ornate  effect,  but  also  enable  the  builder  to  increase  the  inside 
accommodation  by  swelling  the  body  of  the  car  over  the  mud  guards 
without  any  increase  in  the  extreme  width  of  the  car.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  of.  the  exhibition  was  the  varied  assortment 
of  small  cars  at  prices  between  $600  and  $1,250.  Two  American 
types  shown  attracted  much  attention.  I  am  informed  by  a  Scottish 
expnert  in  the  motor-car  trade  that  there  is  this  year  a  widespread 
revival  of  interest  in  small,  efficient,  and  economical  cars  of  simple 
construction.  The  sales  of  this  style  of  car  are  likely  to  be  large, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  this  dealer.  Many  exhibitors  at  the 
Edinburgh  show  report  highly  satisfactory  results  in  the  sales  of 
cars  of  various  types  and  prices. 

VEHICLES    IN    LONDON. 
MOTOR  CABS  POPULAR  IN  PASSENGER  TRIFFIC. 

Consul-General  Robert  J.  Wynne  reports  that  the  remarkable 
growth  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  in  London  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  published  in  the  current  number  of  Motor  Traction : 

{  CabB.  Omnibuses. 

Year.  ,  .  ,  , 

Animal,  i  Motor.    Animal.  ,  Motor. 


1901 '  11,4(M  1  3,6?3  I     13 

1904 11,057  2  3,551  I     31 

1906 10,931  ,  19  3,4H4  241 

1906 10,492  96  2,964  783 

1907 9.818  ?23  2,557  1,205 

1908 8,475  2,805  I  2.155  1,133 


MOior. 

Animal.  . 

1 

3,6?3  1 

2 

3,551  1 

19 

3,4H4 

96 

2,964 

?23 

2,557 

2,805 

2.155 

At  the  beginning  of  1907,  however,  signs  were  not  wanting  to  show  that  the 
rapid  diminution  of  horse  cabs  was  beginning  to  lessen,  for  they  only  showed 
a  decrease  of  674,  while  the  increase  in  motor  cabs  amounted  to  627 — in  ftict 
the  two  very  nearly  balanced  each  other.  Now,  at  the  end  of  1908,  we  find 
an  increase  of  2,082  motor  cabs,  but  only  a  decrease  of  1,343  horse  cabs, 
leaving  739  more  vehicles  to  crowd  the  streets  than  there  were  last  year. 

NEW  AUTOMOBILE  STARTER. 
INVENTION   THAT   WILL   APPEAL   TO   ALL   MOTOR-CAR  DRIVERS. 

Consul  Frederick  I.  Bright,  of  Huddersfield,  submits  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  new  British  invention  to  facilitate  the  starting 
of  automobile  engines  by  doing  away  with  the  present  necessity  of 
leaving  the  driving  seat : 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  are  that  it  renders  the 
starting  of  the  engine  an  easy  task  compared  with  the  ordinary  start- 
ing handle  and  makes  injury  from  backfire  an  impossibility.    The 
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apparatus  consists  of  a  toothed  wheel  finnlj;  fixed  to  the  fly  wheel  of 
the  engine  or  any  other  convenient  revolving  part  between  the  fly 
wheel  and  the  g;ear  box.  Around  this  toothra  wheel  is  a  traveling 
pulley  in  which  is  a  latch  to  engage  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  There 
IS  an  arrangement  to  throw  the  latch  in  and  out  of  engagement. 
The  invention  is  worked  by  means  of  ropes  which  pull  round  the 
traveling  pulley.  [The  address  of  the  inventor  is  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]         

PORTUGAL. 

RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  MARKET — HILLY  COUNTRY  DEMANDS  CLIMBERS. 

Vice-Consul-General  Charles  F.  La  Serre,  of  Lisbon,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  the  introduction  of  American  automobiles  in 
Portugal : 

There  are  in  Portugal  about  1,200  automobiles.  Nearly  600  of 
these  are  registered  at  flie  Govemo  Civil  of  Lisbon.  Lisbon  is  a  city 
of  over  400,000  inhabitants  and  of  considerable  wealth.  The  auto- 
mobile business  is  growing  rapidly,  and  if  the  American  manufac- 
turer intends  to  make  a  bid  for  the  business,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it 

There  is  only  one  American  automobile  in  Lisbon;  this  is  a  run- 
about and  IS  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  newl^r  established.  One  reason 
why  there  are  no  more  American  cars  here  is  that  American  concerns 
have  not  displayed  any  energy  in  demonstrating  their  machines  in 
this  market.  Again,  the  dealers  hesitate  to  try  cars  of  American 
make  because  an  automobile  was  imported  three  or  four  years  a^ 
that  did  not  meet  with  the  requirements  demanded  here.  Lisbon  is 
very  hilly  and  cars  that  are  used  here  must  be  climbers.  The  lowest 
horsepower  required  is  15-20.  There  are  no  electric  cars  or  cars  of 
the  steamer  type  in  use  in  Lisbon.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  dealers 
that  they  are  not  suitable  for  hilly  country,  and  the  recharging  of 
electric  motors  is  very  expensive. 

There  are  some  German  and  English  automobiles  sold  here,  but 
the  favorites  are  the  French  and  Italian  makes,  the  French  being 
the  most  popular.  The  style  of  car  mostly  used  is  the  double  phaeton 
or  touring  car.  They  vary  in  price  from  $1,800  to  $5,000.  The  im- 
port duty  is  comparatively  low. 

DUTY,  ROADS,  SHIPPING  rACILTriES,   ADVERTISING,  ETC. 

According  to  a  recent  government  report  there  are  in  Portugal 
8,920  miles  of  macadamized  roads  and  2,461  miles  in  construction. 
The  speed  limit  in  the  city  is  10  kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.62137 
mile)  per  hour,  and  on  country  roads  15  kilometers  per  hour. 

There  is  no  regular  direct  steamship  line  between  New  York  and 
Lisbon,  but  there  is  one  company  that  sends  an  average  of  one  cargo 
steamer  per  month  from  New  York  to  this  port  and  vice  versa. 

The  language  used  in  commercial  life  is  Portuguese,  but  a  great 
deal  of  French  is  also  spoken  here,  and  some  English.  Catalogues 
should  be  printed  in  Portuguese  or  French,  but  no  business  can  be 
done  by  catalogues  and  correspondence  alone.  Properly  qualified 
agents  must  bring  cars  and  thoroughly  demonstrate  their  superior 
value. 
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Weights  and  measures  should  be  in  the  metric  system  and  prices  in 
the-  currency  of  the  country  (present  exchange  makes  1  milreis, 
paper  or  silver^  equal  to  about  $0.879) .  Prices  can  also  be  given  in 
French  or  British  currency  and  should  always  be  quoted  ci.f.  Lisbon. 

The  majority  of  local  dealers  own  garages  and  some  of  them  well- 
equipped  repair  shops.  One  firm  imports  the  chassis  and  manufac- 
tures the  body  of  the  car.         

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

FIELD    IS    READY    FOR    INTRODUCTION    OF    AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILES. 

Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson,  of  Aleppo,  invites  the  attention  of  manu- 
facturers of  motor  cars  to  the  opportunity  of  developing  a  lucrative 
business  in  that  portion  of  S3rria.    Following  is  his  report : 

There  are  but  two  automobiles  owned  and  operated  within  this 
province,  one  of  40  and  the  other  of  12  horsepower.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  reason  for  this  is  that  the  people  here  have  not  yet  realized 
the  advantages  of  their  use,  but  when  they  do  they  will  be  in  demand 
by  nearly  every  man  that  can  afford  the  price  of  a  machine.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  at  no  far  distant  day  automobiles  will  be  quite 
common  in  these  parts,  and  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  making  an 
extra  effort  to  introduce  American-made  machines  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  European  cars,  for,  once  on  the  market,  they  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge. 

The  most  practical  manner  in  which  to  accomplish  this  would  be 
for  some  enterprising  firm  to  send  here  at  an  early  date  two  or  three 
machines  of  different  sizes,  and  a  representative  to  demonstrate 
them,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  succeed  in  such  a  business  in  Turkey 
by  the  mere  use  of  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogues.  Should 
such  an  attempt  be  made  in  all  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  meet  with  success.  For  instance,  should  such  a  man  come 
here  and  select  a  reliable  importer,  certain  ones  of  whom  can  always 
interest  people,  make  his  demonstration  and  appoint  the  proper 
resident  representative,  sales  could  probably  be  made  on  the  spot, 
and  soon  a  lucrative  business  would  oe  established  in  each  populous 
center.  This  consulate  has  frequent  inquiries  concerning  American 
products  of  various  kinds,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  pur- 
chasing they  first  want  to  see  the  goods,  or  a  sample  thereof. 

GOOD,    LOW-PRICED    MACHINE    IS    NEEDED. 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  most  practicable  for  automobile  dealers 
to  ffive  more  attention  to  the  sale  of  small,  light  machines  of  10  to 
20  horsepower,  which  are  cheaper  than  the  heavy,  high-speed  motors, 
as  they  are  more  applicable  to  the  country,  and  will  sell  more  readily 
than  the  higher-priced  machines.  Further,  the  mechanism  is  less 
complicated  and  more  easily  adjusted  by  the  native  mechanics  when 
out  of  order.  The  difference  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline,  which 
is  an  expensive  article  in  this  countrv,  is  also  an  important  item  to 
be  reckoned  with.  The  small,  good,  hill-climbing  machine,  of  about  12 
horsepower,  designed  for  town  and  suburban  use,  with  a  sufficiently 
strong  frame  to  carry  a  coupe  or  small  landaulet  body,  and  carrying 
from  three  to  five  persons,  should  prove  attractive  and  find  a  ready 
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market.  Also,  the  light  touring  car  for  five  to  seven  persons,  with 
about  20  horsepower.  The  large  touring  car  is  too  heavy  for  this 
country,  the  tires  cutting  out  (quickly  on  the  stone  roads.  Motors 
with  a  speed  of  from  20  to  30  miles  an  hour  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  this  vicinity  for  several  years  to  come. 

In  the  absence  of  railways  and  tramways  practically  all  traveling 
is  done  by  carriage  in  the  country  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  cities. 
Scores  of  rich  proprietors  living  in  the  cities  are  compelled  to  employ 
this  tedious  mode  of  travel  between  their  homes  and  their  adjacent 
villages  and  landed  estates.  Many  of  them  could  be  persuaded  that 
an  automobile  would  be  convenient  and  economical.  Something  like 
600  carriages,  all  very  ordinary  and  usually  drawn  by  the  "  broncho,'' 
are  employed  in  the  city  of  Aleppo  alone,  and  the  man  who  starts  an 
automobile  carriage  service  ought  to  reap  a  rich  reward. 

There  are  no  automobile  dealers  within  the  district,  and  those  most 
likely  to  be  interested  are  the  importers  and  commission  houses,  to 
whom  correspondence  and  literature  in  French  should  be  sent. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

LONG-DISTANCE    MOTORIST   EXPLORING   AND    MAPPING    ROUTES    IN    INDIA. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  long-distance  motoring  in  India: 

The  practicability  of  long-distance  motoring  in  India  with  an 
ordinarjr  car  is  being  demonstrated  by  J.  A.  Taylor,  who  recently 
arrived  in  Calcutta  by  motor  from  Peshawar.  In  his  trip  from  this 
city  to  Bombay  he  is  using  the  same  car  which  carriea  him  over 
the  long  route  from  the  eirtreme  northern  part  of  India  to  this  city 
without  a  hitch.  It  is  an  18-25-horsepower  car,  ordinary  standard 
model,  and  he  will  take  30  gallons  of  petrol  along,  whicn  will  last 
until  Allahabad  is  reached,  where  the  supply  of  oil  will  be  renewed. 
His  itinerary  will  take  in  several  cities  between  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay where  petrol  is  obtainable.  The  car  will  carry  three  people 
with  the  orainary  amount  of  baggage.  It  is  fitted  with  plain-tread 
Dunlop  tires  on  the  front  wheels  and  grooved  Dunlops  on  the  hind 
wheels.  Two  spare  covers  and  five  tubes  will  be  carried.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  tnat  the  car  starts  from  Calcutta  with  the  same  tires 
which  were  used  on  the  trip  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar  and  return, 
and  to  the  casual  observer  appear  almost  as  good  as  new  tires. 

INFORMATION   TO   MOTTORISTS — MARKET  FOR   AMERICAN    CARS. 

Mr.  Taylor  purposes  making  a  careful  map  of  his  trip,  with  full 
notes  for  the  use  of  any  others  who  care  to  travel  over  the  same 
route.  The  old  Grand  Trunk  road  used  by  the  Government  and  by 
the  public  before  the  railways  were  introduced  will  be  followed,  and 
side  roads  leading  to  interesting  cities  and  towns  will  be  explored. 
His  map  and  notes  will  be  of  utmost  value  to  motorists,  who  are  now 
practically  in  the  dark  as  to  what  a  journey  of  this  kind  involves. 
If  this  trip  proves  the  practicability  of  the  roads  across  India  from 
east  to  west,  large  numbers  of  motorists  will  be  attracted  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country  by  automobile.  His  first  day's 
journey  is  to  Dumka,  where  there  is  a  dak  bungalow,  or  rest  house, 
and  thence  by  as  easy  stages  as  possible  to  Bombay.       ^  ^ 
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The  car  being  used  in  these  trips  is  not  an  American-made  ma- 
chine, which  is  to  be  regretted.  With  all  the  information  which  has 
been  given  to  American  automobile  builders  relative  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  developing  a  good  trade  in  this  country,  it  seems  strange 
that  long-distance  motoring  in  India  has  not  hieen  undertaken  by 
some  enterprising  American  manufacturer.  Such  trips,  siiccessfully 
made,  would  be  an  excellent  advertisement  for  an  American  auto- 
mobile. 

BURMA. 
AMERICAN  MACHINES  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

In  stating  that  there  are  nearly  150  motor  cars  in  Rangoon  and 
probably  50  more  at  other  places  in  Burma,  Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield 
gives  the  following  trade  particulars: 

These  cars  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  made  in  England,  selling  at 
prices  varying  from  $500  to  $4,000.  One  French  car  cost  $6,000.  A 
tew  years  ago  an  American  1-cylinder  car  was  sold  in  India,  which 
gave  very  poor  satisfaction.  To-day  there  are  no  American  cars  sold 
m  the  province  of  Burma  and  to  successfully  reintroduce  them  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  practically  demonstrate  their 
serviceability  and  durability  in  a  most  thorough  manner. 

It  is  very  questionable  if  American  manufacturers  could  sell  a  car 
here  without  having  the  machine  on  the  spot  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 
One  car  in  successful  operation  would  be  worth  more  here  than  all 
the  correspondence  and  advertising  matter  they  could  send.  The 
roads  in  and  near  Rangoon  are  excellent  for  motoring,  so  that  the 
number  of  cars  in  use  is  steadily  increasing.  This  is  true  of  Manda- 
lay,  Moulmein,  and  Bassein  to  a  more  limited  extent. 

If  an  American  manufacturer  could  secure  a  Rangoon  firm  of  im- 
questioned  reliability  to  act  as  his  Burma  agent  it  should  be  easy 
to  secure  a  foothold  which  would  lead  to  a  continually  increasing 
business.  [A  number  of  Rangoon  firms  which  might  represent  motor- 
machine  builders  are  listed  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

BOMBAY. 
AUTOMOBILING   POPULAR   WITH    NATIVES — GOOD    MACHINES    IN    DEMAND. 

Consul  E.  Haldeman  Dennison,  of  Bombay,  makes  the  following 
suggestions  relative  to  the  introduction  of  American  motor  cars  into 
India : 

The  American  motor  car  is  little  known  in  India  and  still  has  to 
prove  itself  the  equal  of  the  Continental  makes  used  in  India.  There 
are  now  1,000  motor  cars  registered  in  Bombay,  and  not  one  of  these 
is  of  American  make,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "cripples,"  the 
remains  of  a  lot  of  cheap  runabouts  which  were  dumpea  on  this 
market  some  years  ago  and  which  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  the 
trade  in  machines  from  the  United  States  was  killed. 

This  market  is  well  worth  the  best  efforts  of  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters.  Among  the  well-to-do  natives  the  motor  car 
has  become  popular,  and  the  Continental  manufacturers  have  been 
reaping  a  ricn  harvest  from  the  ever-expanding  trade.  The  native  as 
a  rule  is  unfamiliar  with  machinery  and  desires  a  car  that  is  going 
to  give  him  the  least  trouble  possible.  He  is  quite  willing  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  a  superior  machine,  and  American  exporters  would 
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do  well,  when  they  reallv  determine  to  exploit  this  market,  to  intro- 
duce onijr  their  b^  machines. 

There  is  only  one  road  in  India  that  approaches  the  standard  of 
those  in  Europe  and  that  is  the  '*'  trunk  hne  "  between  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  This  would  seem  to  give  the  American  car  some  advantage, 
as  it  is  built  to  negotiate  even  the  roughest  sort  of  roads. 

Until  American  manufacturers  are  ready  to  expend  considerable 
time  and  money  in  developing  their  trade  they  might  as  well  not 
attempt  to  enter  this  market,  as  the  writing  of  letters  and  sending  of 
catalomies  is  a  waste  of  time. 

[Addresses  of  Bombay  motor  dealers  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

JAPAN. 

GONOmONS  NOT  FAVORABLE  FOB  THE  USE  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  describes  conditions  in  Japan 
which  prevent  that  country  from  becoming  a  good  market  for  motor 
cars.    He  says: 

Japan  is  unsuited  for  automobiles  and  carriages  because  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  city  streets  and  the  country  roads,  where  the  average 
track  is  only  33  inches  wide  for  jinrikishas;  also  because  the  drive- 
ways are  limited  to  the  cities,  where  the  streets  are  continually  filled 
with  pedestrians  and  playing  children,  making  it  a  hazardous  under- 
taking or  attempt  driving  a  car  through  those  sections.  Besides,  the 
Japanese  do  not  take  to  automobiles. 

Some  four  years  ago  a  large  American  automobile  company  sent 
over  10  cars  for  initiation  at  Osaka,  they  bein^  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  jinrikishas  and  competing  with  an 
electric  street  car  line.  This  innovation  in  transportation  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Japanese,  though  the  tariff  of  fares  was  quite  reason- 
aWe,  and  the  venture  ended  in  disaster  to  the  investors,  as  they  were 
not  only  poorly  patronized,  but  the  iinrikisha  boys,  fearing  that  their 
business  would  be  destroyed,  offered  effective  opposition  to  the  inno- 
vation. A  number  of  college  boys  belonging  to  wealthy  families 
residing  in  Tokyo  have  from  time  to  time  broujght  back  with  them 
from  America  ni<!^h-class  automobiles,  but  their  use  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  limited  districts  of  the  capital  city. 

CHEAP  MODES  OF  TRAVEL. 

It  was  thought  that  with  the  introduction  of  other  foreign  ideas 
the  automobile  trade  would  expand  throughout  the  Empire,  but  such 
has  not  been  the  case,  as  the  utility  of  the  machine  does  not  appeal 
to  the  Japanese.  The  use  of  the  jinrikisha  has  so  long  been  in  vogue, 
and  traveling  on  tramways  and  railroads  is  so  reasonable,  that  even 
though  the  roadways  permitted  and  the  streets  were  not  burdened 
with  a  ceaseless  throng  of  human  traffic  there  would  be  little  proba- 
bility of  the  wealthier  class  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  bene- 
fits (derived  from  the  use  of  motor  cars. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  purchasing  power  in  Japan  is  greater  than 
formerly,  that  the  people  are  adapting  themselves  to  modem  methods 
and  are  accepting  the  inventions  of  the  Western  World  with  alacrity, 
nevertheless,  the  urban  districts  are  so  circumscribed  and  the  coun- 
try roads  merely  footpaths  through  the  hills  and  valleys,  that  until 
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there  is  a  complete  change  in  the  construction  of  roadways  and  the 
widening  of  city  streets  automobiles  in  Japan  will  be  limited  to  a 
few  enthusiasts^  of  foreign  proclivities.  Furthermore,  the  tariff  duty 
of  50  per  cent  is  almost  prohibitive. 


CHINA. 

A  CITY  WITHOUT  AN   AUTOMOBILE — CHEAP  CARS   MAY  BE   SOLD. 

Consul  Roger  S.  Greene,  of  Dalny,  believes  that  a  motor-car  busi- 
ness may  be  worked  up  in  that  part  of  Manchuria.    He  says : 

This  city  and  district  are  still  comparatively  new  and  there  are 
few  persons  here  who  could  afford  to  keep  even  a  medium-priced 
motor  car.  There  is,  however,  ample  interest  in  everything  new,  and 
it  might  be  possible  to  sell  a  small  number  of  cheap  cars,  pro- 
vided they  are  stronglv  built.  As  there  is  not  a  single  automobile  in 
the  city,  business  is  all  in  the  future  and  must  be  worked  up.  Most 
of  the  roads  in  the  city  are  now  in  good  condition,  having  been  newly 
macadamized.  Outside  of  the  city  limits  the  roads  are  not  suitable 
for  motoring. 

The  principal  machinery  dealers  here  are  railway  and  government 
supply  contractors,  there  being  as  yet  little  outside  business  in  machin- 
ery. These  firms  have  head  offices  in  Japan  and  branch  houses  in 
New  York,  through  whom  business  relations  in  this  locality  might  be 
advantageously  formed.  Commercial  relations  once  established  with 
these  firms  would  be  useful  in  other  lines  and  in  other  localities,  as 
their  business  extends  over  a  wide  field  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  China. 

[Addresses  of  firms  referred  to  and  of  possible  Dalny  purchasers 
are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
SPOKELESS,  PUNCTURE-PROOF,  NONJOLTING  MOTOR  WHEELS. 

Consul-General  Thomwell  Haynes,  of  Singapore,  reports  that  Mr. 
L.  A.  Van  Eijm,  of  the  Netherlands  Gutta  Percha  Company,  of  that 
city,  has  invented,  and  obtained  patents  for  in  the  principal  European 
countries,  a  new  wheel  for  motors  or  other  fast  vehicles.  Mr.  Haynes' 
account  of  the  invention  follows : 

The  central  idea  of  the  motor-car  wheel  invented  by  Mr.  Van  Rijm, 
of  Singapore,  is  to  have  a  wheel  in  the  form  of  a  solid  disk,  manufac- 
tured in  one  entire  piece,  and  whoUjr  of  rubber.  Rubber  which  is 
soft  enough  to  give  an  easy,  pneumaticlike  tread  would  be  unsuitable 
for  the  body  of  the  wheel.  This  is  obviated  by  having  a  hub  vulcan- 
ized until  it  rings  to  the  hammer  almost  like  a  piece  of  iron,  and  this 
hardness  is  gradually  diminished  from  the  center  outward  until  3 
to  4  inches  irom  the  wearing  surface,  where  it  becomes  so  soft  that 
it  yields  to  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  fingers.  It  is  much  softer  than 
the  rubber  of  an  ordinary  solid  tire,  because  the  latter  must  be  hard 
enough  to  keep  its  place  m  a  rim  when  subjected  to  the  strain  of  side 
pull  or  slip.  The  all-rubber  wheel  has  no  rims,  and  therefore  can  be 
made  as  soft  as  desired. 

A  pair  of  these  all-rubber  wheels  has  been  fitted  to  a  heavy  car 
and  used  freely  all  over  the  island  of  Singapore  for  some^^eeks.    It 
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is  said  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  motion  from  that  of  high- 
grade  pneumatic  tires.  With  such  wheels  it  is  impossible  to  get 
even  a  sharp  jolt  which  a  sudden  descent  on  the  metal  rims  occa- 
sionally produces  over  humpy  roads. 

The  wheels  seems  less  a  dust  raiser,  and  has  none  of  that  suction 
vhich  makes  the  pneumatic  the  despair  of  road  surveyors.  Its 
great  advantage  is  that  it  is  unbreakable,  and  there  can  be  no  punc- 
tures. There  are  no  spokes  to  snap  or  shake  loose.  Should  the  run- 
nine  surface  become  worn  it  can  easily  be  restored  by  vulcanization 
in  tne  ordinary  manner.  Any  nonskidding  device  may  be  attached 
to  the  wheel  if  desired.  

JAVA. 

AMERICAN  CAR  HAS  LARGE  SALE  IN  ISLAND  OF  JAVA. 

Consul  B.  S.  Rairden,  of  Batavia,  replying  to  an  inquiry  from  an 
American  manufacturer,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  sale  of 
automobiles  in  Java : 

Within  the  last  two  years  sales  of  motor  cars  have  rapidly  in- 
creased in  Batavia  and  adjacent  districts  of  the  Javanese  capital. 
The  importations  of  automobiles  in  1905  amounted  to  $48,000,  and  in 
1907  to  $360,000.  The  agent  for  an  American  car  company  reports 
that  he  sold  over  100  cars  in  twenty  months.  The  machine  he  han- 
dles is  a  small  one,  selling  for  about  $2,000.  [The  addresses  of  Ba- 
tavia automobile  dealers  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


AFGHANISTAN. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROADS  TO   PERMIT  THE  USE  OF  MOTORS. 

G)nsul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
motor  postal  service  in  Afghanistan : 

It  was  reported  some  months  ago  that  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  in- 
tended to  improve  the  roads  en  route  from  the  Khyber  to  Kabul,  in 
order  to  permit  the  use  of  motors.  Orders  have  just  been  issued  that 
the  section  from  Dhakka  to  Jellalabad  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  to  establish  a  motor  postal  service  to  and  from 
Kabul,  but  progress  is  likely  to  be  slow  in  this  matter,  as  heavy  ex- 
penditure will  he  required  on  the  hill  section  between  Gandamak  and 
feuthak.  

SIAM. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTOR  BOATS  ARE  POPULAR  IN   BANGKOK. 

Minister  Hamilton  King,  of  Bangkok,  sends  a  newspaper  clipping 

relating  to  motoring  in  Siam,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 

taken : 

Siam  offers  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  the  development  of  a  motor 
trade.  There  has  recently  been  a  large  increase  In  the  number  of  motor  cars 
on  the  streets  of  Bangkok.  His  Majesty's  fondness  of  motoring  on  land  and 
water  is  well  known,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  aid  the  introduction  of 
motor  cars  and  boats  into  his  kingdom.  The  large  number  of  pleasure  boats 
engaging  In  the  annual  motor-boat  race  this  year  is  evidence  of  the  growing 
I>opuIarity  of  that  kind  of  recreation.  There  are  also  In  Bangkok  several  com- 
panies running  services  of  motor  boAtB  on  the  river  and  connecting  waters. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

WHEELS  AND  TIBES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN  MILLIMETEH  SIZES. 

Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Hobart,  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  parts  who  desire  to  share 
the  trade  of  Tasmania  and  other  Australian  States: 

American  manufacturers  of  motor-car  tires,  if  they  desire  to  cater 
to  the  trade  in  Tasmania,  should  make  the  goods  destined  for  this 
market  of  millimeter  sizes  and  should  have  their  goods  shipped  with 
greater  care  than  at  present.  Most  of  the  motor  cars  in  use  in  Tas- 
mania are  of  British  or  French  make  and  are  all  equipped  with 
metric-size  rims. 

It  is  so  much  easier  here  to  get  good  English  or  French  tires  than 
American  tires  that  even  the  owners  of  American  cars  have  nearly 
all  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  having  the  rims  on  their  wheels 
changed  to  metric  sizes,  so  that  they  can  use  the  English  or  French 
tires.  American  manufacturers  should  supply  tires  in  uniformitv 
with  the  sizes  in  local  use,  and  should  take  care  that  their  goods  reach 
Tasmania  in  good  condition.  Their  ^oods  might  then  be  sold  not 
only  for  American  cars,  but  for  British  and  French  cars  as  well. 

It  is  a  common  fault  with  American  tires  on  Tasmanian  roads  that 
they  blow  out  around  the  edges.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  deteriora- 
tion of  the  rubber  on  the  long  transit  out  here,  the  tires  not  having 
been  placed  in  the  coolest  and  driest  places  possible  on  the  freijght 
ship.  The  English  and  French  tires  arrive  in  much  better  condition, 
being  shipped  with  a  cautionary  notice,  "  Do  not  stow  near  boilers." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  TRADE. 

Owing  to  the  present  poor  reputation  of  American  tires  here,  those 
manufacturers  who  wish  to  improve  their  trade  should  be  liberal  in 
their  guarantees  and  be  willing  to  replace  tires  which  prove  faulty 
or  damaged  in  transit. 

American  motor-car  manufacturers  should  not  send  cars  to  this 
market  unless  the  rims  and  tires  are  in  millimeter  sizes.  Otherwise 
their  patrons  are  likely  to  consider  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  changing  them,  as  already  explained.  American  cars  woula  cer- 
tainly sell  better  here  if  they  were  not  handicapped  by  the  inch  sizes. 
The  sizes  most  commonly  in  use  in  Tasmania  are  the  880  by  120  or 
125  millimeters  (the  last  two  being  interchangeable  with  the  880 
rim),  820  by  120  or  125  millimeters,  760  by  90  or  100  millimeters, 
and  815  by  105  millimeters. 

The  cars  which  arrive  here  both  from  Europe  and  America  nearly 
all  seem  undertired.  One  American  car  owner  relates  that  his  car 
had  approximately  870  by  100  millimeter  tires  on  when  it  arrived 
and  that  he  had  repeated  trouble,  but  when  the  rear  tires  were 
chanced  to  120-millimeter  size  there  was  a  marked  improvement. 
Another  person  who  at  first  with  100-millimeter  tires  had  only  an 
average  of  850  miles  use  for  each  tire,  on  changing  to  125-millimeter 
size  improved  his  average  to  3,000  miles  for  each  tire. 

MERITS  AND  DEMERITS  OF  AMERICAN  CAR. 

An  owner  of  one  of  the  cheaper  makes  of  American  cars,  who  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  his  car,  on  request,  submitted  a  memorandum 
of  what  he  considers  the  greatest  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  his 
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make  of  car  on  the  Tasmanian  roads,  as  follows:  ^1^  The  width 
between  the  wheels  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  vehicles  using  our 
roads,  4  feet  8^  inches.  On  the  roughly  macadamized  roads  it  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  follow  in  the  tracks  of  other  traflSc. 
(2)  They  are  very  light  on  their  tires.  (3)  They  are  not  expensive  in 
consumption  of  naphtha.  In  a  96-mile  trip  over  hilly  roads  the 
American  car  referred  to  consumed  2}  rallons  of  petrol. 
.  -  Their  disadvantages  are:  (1)  They  have  only  two  forward  speeds. 
There  are  many  hills  in  Tasmania  which  a  single-cylinder  car  can  not 
negotiate  on  the  top  speed,  and  the  speed  is  too  slow  when  the  car  is 
driven  on  the  hill-climbing  gear.  An  intermediate  forward  speed 
would  therefore  be  of  ffreat  desideratum.  (2)  The  shaft  is  weaK  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  fly  wheel. 

It  is  understood  that  in  later  models  the  fly  wheel  has  been  made 
lighter  and  the  shaft  made  of  a  tougher  steel,  so  that  possibly  the 
second  disadvantage  has  been  removed. 


CANADA. 

GROWING  MARKET  Fim  MARINE  MOTORS  IN   NEW  BRI'NSWICK. 

Consul  Gebhard  Willrich,  of  St.  John,  sends  the  following  report 
on  the  market  for  marine  motors  in  that  New  Brunswick  city,  and 
also  makes  suggestions  to  American  manufacturers  who  desire  to 
secure  a  part  of  the  trade: 

Marine  motors  are  coming  into  general  use  among  the  fishermen 
of  St  John  and  neighboring  ports.  The  sale  of  engines  for  use  in 
dories  is  the  feature  of  the  local  trade.  For  this  reason  an  engine  to 
commend  itself  to  local  favor  should  be  simple  in  construction, 
strong,  and  reliable.  It  should  also  be  equipped  with  a  valve  system 
favorable  to  salt-water  operation  and  preierably  low  speed,  as  the 
type  of  dory  in  vogue  here  is  large  and  heavy. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  credit,  as  most  of  the  engines  are 
sold  on  the  installment  plan,  title  passing  only  upon  completion  of 
payment  The  fishermen  as  a  class  are  honest,  and  loss  on  their 
account  is  of  rare  occurrence.  For  the  successful  introduction  of  a 
new  motor  it  is  essential  to  have  a  responsible  demonstrator  on  the 
ground,  who  will  stand  back  of  the  engine  with  a  practical  guaranty 
and  ready  to  furnish  free  repairs  for  a  limited  period. 

For  pleasure  craft  and  as  supplementary  power  for  coasting  ves- 
sels there  is  a  well-maintained  additional  demand,  and,  although 
the  territory  is  well  worked,  St  John  offers  a  promising  market  tor 
a  marine  engine  adapted  to  local  needs.  If  properly  pushed  by  an 
enterprising  representative,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fair  amount 
of  business  may  be  secured,  even  in  competition  with  the  firms 
already  on  the  ground. 

All  the  dealers  in  marine  engines  at  St.  John  are  also  manu- 
facturers or  represent  some  particular  factory  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  makes.  A  number  of  American  manufacturers  have  branch 
houses,  agencies,  or  representatives  here,  who  push  the  sale  of  their 
goods.  Advertising  for  a  representative  in  the  local  papers  would 
probably  bring  desired  results.  [The  addresses  of  motor  dealers, 
also  of  the  newspapers,  of  St.  John  may  be  secured  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.]  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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COLOMBIA. 

MOTOK   BOATS   AND   INCREASED   USE   OF   WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Consul-General  Jay  White,  of  Bogota,  in  addition  to  former  reports 
on  motor  boats  in  Colombia,  submits  the  following  items  on  the 
subject : 

Owing  to  the  possession  of  an  extensive  coast  line,  both  on  the 
Atlantic- and  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  existence  of  many  navigable 
rivers  which  are  now  used  as  means  of  communication,  Colombia 
should  be  m  the  near  future  a  good  market  for  motor  boats.  The 
high  rates  of  duty  assessed  on  suitable  fuel,  the  lack  of  domestic  com- 
bustible at  low  selling  prices,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
obtaining  repairs  are  the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome. 

Fuel  for  the  production  of  power  is  comparatively  high  in  this 
country.  The  right  to  make  denatured  alcohol  is  a  monopolv,  and 
although  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  for  its  manufacture 
the  lowest  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  Colombia  is  60  cents  per  gallon. 
The  usual  price  is  80  cents  per  gallon.  Kerosene  sells  for  96  cents  per 
gallon,  or  70  cents  in  10-gallon  lots,  while  gasoline  is  worth  $2  per 
gallon,  or  $1.50  in  10-gallon  lots.  The  prices  of  kerosene  and  gasoline 
van^  considerably,  bemg  cheaper  near  ports  of  entry. 

Freight  rates  are  imusually  high,  and  merchandise  is  handled  in 
large  champanes,  or  canoes.  Local  freight  pays,  on. river  steamers, 
about  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  lowest  rate  for  a  long  haul  on 
river  steamers  is  that  from  Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada,  a  distance  of 
600  miles,  at  $12.75  per  ton. 

Outside  of  the  large  coast  and  inland  towns  machine  repair  shops 
in  Colombia  nearly  all  belong  to  the  railway  companies.  [There  are 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  addresses  of  companies  and  of 
individuals  of  Colombia  who  may  be  interested  in  motor  boats ;  also 
of  dealers  in  fuels  for  motor  engines,  and  of  electric-lighting  plants, 
where  electric-motor  batteries  may  be  charged;  also  pictures  of 
canoes  in  which  motor  en^nes  might  be  installed,  and  a  map  of 
Colombia,  showing  the  navigable  rivers.] 


ROAD  VEHICLES. 
SCOTLAND. 

HOW  AMERK  AN   CARRIAGES  MAY  BE  INTRODl  CED  INTO  THAT  MARKET. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  an  American  carriage  manu- 
facturing company.  Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  supplies 
the  following  information  concerning  the  manufacture  and  trade 
in  carriages  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  and  Scotland  generally : 

There  is  one  marked  difference  between  the  carriage  trade  here 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  this  district  there  are  no  repositories, 
or  firms  dealing  in  various  makes  of  vehicles;  each  carriage  concern 
sells  only  vehicles  which  it  manufactures. 

Carriaffe  building  is  one  of  the  oldest  crafts  in  Edinburgh,  and 
has  long  had  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  mechanical  labor.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  it  there  are  no  less  than  six  distinct 
six-j^ear  apprenticeships  to  be  served  therein,  viz,  bodj  makers,  under 
carriage  makers,  wheelers,  smiths,  trimmers,  and  pamteps^    Each  of 
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these  branches  is  a  separate  department.  Coach  makers  are,  as  a  rule, 
their  own  architects,  and  give  much  care  to  the  designing  of  bodies. 
The  framework  of  the  bodies  is  of  home-grown  ash,  the  other  woods 
principally  used  beincf  mahogany,  walnut,  lancewood,  birch,  oak, 
and  American  pine,  t  or  some  years  the  wheels  have  been  nearly  all 
imi>orted  from  the  Ignited  States.  The  springs  and  axles  are  brought 
from  England,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  iron  and  steel  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  first-class  carriages  is  hand-forged  on  the  premises.  A 
Scotch-made  carriage  is  heavier  than  the  American  vehicle  of  the 
same  general  pattern  and  is  comparatively  clumsy  in  api>earance. 
Our  light  carriages,  dogcarts,  and  sulkies  nave  never  gained  favor 
here,  the  people  showing  a  deliberate  preference  for  thickness  and 
weight  of  material,  despite  any  demonstration  of  the  adequacy  of 
vehicles  of  lighter  construction.  In  order  to  be  salable  here  any 
foreign-made  carriage  must  suit  the  Scotch  taste  in  respect  to  solidity 
of  appearance. 

In  my  opinion  only  an  independent  agency,  with  a  repository  in 
(jlasgow  or  Edinburgh,  can  place  American  carriages  on  the  market 
in  this  part  of  the  country  with  any  prospect  of  succcvss.  And  the 
outlook  for  a  profitable  trade  in  vehicles  of  light  construction,  how- 
ever strong  and  durable  thev  may  l>e,  is  not  promising.  Only  the 
Scotch  tyi)e  of  carriage  can  W  sold  in  Scotland  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

CARRIAGE   VERSUS   MOTOR   MANUFACTURE. 

In  the  last  ten  years  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  carriage 
trade,  due  to  the  advent  of  the  motor  car.  The  leading  carriage 
builders  have  l)ecome  manufacturers  of  motor  bodies.  At  first  tne 
tendency  among  the  motor-purchasing  public  was  to  buy  their  cars 
complete  fn>m  tlie  makers.  Hut  it  is  now  a  common  practice  to  order 
(he  chasi^is  from  the  manufacturer  or  agent,  and  to  have  the  body 
built  according  to  one's  own  special  requirements  by  a  coach  maker. 
The  carriage-making  conc(»rns  also  st»ll  the  complete  motor  cars  as 
received  from  the  manufacturers.  Several  prominent  firms  in  this 
city  have  practically  abandoned  carriage  building  to  devote  their 
attention  lo  the  motor-car  trade.  A  meml)er  of  one  local  firm  of  out- 
standing importance  informs  me  that  they  now  sell  only  second-hand 
carriages,  the  motor-car  trade  having  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  no  longer  find  it  profitable  to  make  other  vehicles.  How 
long  this  condition  will  continue  is  a  subject  for  conjecture,  but  there 
cah  l)e  no  doubt  that  the  horse  carriage  has  been  relegated  to  a  minor 
position  in  the  market.  

BRAZIL. 

NEW  LAW  I'X>RBID8  USE  OF  SPRINGLESS  VEHICLES  IN  PERNAMBUCO. 

Consul  George  A.  Chamberlain,  of  Pemambuco,  calls  the  attention 
of  American  manufacturers  to  the  demand  recently  created  in  that 
Brazilian  city  for  modem  drays. 

Pemambuco  is  the  converging  point  of  three  railways  which  pene- 
trate the  interior  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Pemambuco  and  of  all 
the  small  water  craft  from  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles  up 
and  down  the  coast    These  railways  and  craft  are  constant  feeders 
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for  the  drays  that  serve  as  a  link  between  the  points  of  arrival  and 
storehouses,  wharves,  etc. 

The  principal  products  collected  here  for  export  are  sugar,  the 
yearly  crops  of  which  average  2,000,000  bags  or  about  160  pounds, 
and  an  average  cotton  crop  of  200,000  bales  of  160  pounds  each. 
Besides  these  products  there  is  a  large  local  traffic  in  cereals,  fodder, 
and  mandioc  flour.  Add  to  these  items  the  many  tons  per  week  of 
merchandise  received  from  abroad  and  which  is  conveyed  from  the 
custom-house  to  private  warehouses  and  stores  and  again  distributed 
from  there  to  retailers  and  ui)country  points  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
considerable  hauling  business  is  done  in  this  city.  The  dray  facilities 
for  handling  this  freight  have  been  inadequate,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
beinff  done  on  low,  four-wheeled  ox  carts,  2J  feet  wide  by  about  8 
feet  long. 

Four  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  withdrawing  licenses  from  these 
carts  and  from  all  other  springless  vehicles,  and  has  recently  been 
revived  by  the  mayor.  It  is  now  affirmed  that  after  March  of  1909 
no  springless  vehicles  of  any  description  will  be  allowed  on  the  streets. 
As  a  consequence  an  industry  of  wagon  building  has  sprung  up,  and 
wagons  are  being  rapidly  introduced. 

MARKET  rOR  VEHICLES  "  KNOCKED  DOWN  "  AND  UNPAINTED. 

So  far  no  importations  of  any  account  have  taken  place,  the  new 
wagons  being  almost  entirely  manufactured  on  the  spot.  Owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  materials  here  and  poor  facilities,  it  is  probable  that 
American  manufacturers  could  compete  in  spite  of  import  duties  and 
freight  charges. 

In  filling  orders  shippers  should  be  especially  careful  to  follow  in- 
structions to  the  letter.  More  than  one  American  carriage  has  been 
abandoned  in  the  custom-house  because  the  manufacturer  thought  he 
would  give  the  buyer  a  surprise  and  paint  it,  against  instructions,  for 
nothing,  little  knowing  that  it  meant  $100  to  $200  difference  in  the 
duty.  Carriages  shipped  "  knocked  down  "  and  unpainted  pay  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  less  duty  than  the  same  articles  finished.  [A  list  of 
possible  importers  of  vehicles  for  heavy  hauling  in  Pemambuco  may 
De  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


TRANSVAAL. 

AMERICAN    CARRIAGES    MORE    ATTRACTIVE    THAN    OTHER    MAKES. 

Consul  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus,  of  Johannesburg,  calls  the  attention 
of  American  manufacturers  of  carriages  to  the  markets  for  their 
goods  in  the  Transvaal.    He  says : 

There  is  a  good  trade  in  buggies  and  carriages  in  the  Transvaal. 
Certain  classes  of  American  vehicles  are  always  in  demand,  though 
with  the  increasing  use  of  motor  cars  and  the  enlarged  and  perfected 
system  of  street-car  service,  in  Johannesburg  particularly,  the  demand 
for  the  higher-priced  buggies  and  carriages  is  not  as  great  as  for- 
merly. The  vehicles  most  m  use,  and  for  which  there  is  always  a  fair 
market,  consist  of  the  extension-top  surrey,  carriages  with  front  and 
rear  seats,  and  two- wheeled  vehicles  of  tne  dogcart  or  trap  variety. 
Canopy-top  vehicles  are  not  used  in  this  country.    In  some  classes  of 
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carriages,  notably  the  kind  in  use  in  England,  the  American  firms  do 
not  successfully  compete  in  price  and  quality  with  British  manufac- 
turers. There  is  no  reason  why  the  American  article  should  not  have 
a  much  larger  sale  here  than  it  now  has.  The  American-built  vehicle 
is  usually  much  lighter.  It  is  constructed  on  more  attractive  lines 
than  those  made  elsewhere,  and  for  use  where  bad  roads  are  not  en- 
countered has  many  elements  of  popularity. 

Some  makes  of  Canadian  buggies  and  carriages  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  product,  and  in  a  few  instances  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  quoted  lower  prices  for  apparently  the  same 
article. 

With  a  good  grade  of  material  and  the  quotation  of  satisfactory 
prices  American  vehicle  manufacturers  should  find  a  good  market  for 
their  product  in  South  Africa,  particularly  in  Johannesburg  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Sales  to  aealers  here  are  made  through  some  of 
the  large  American  exporting  houses  which  have  local  agents  in  the 
Transvaal.  |  A  list  of  carriage  dealers  in  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


HIGHWAY  SIGNS. 

GERMANY. 

CONVENIENCE  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PROTECTION   TO  PROPERTY  RENDERED. 

Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  sends  the  follow- 
ing report  on  street  and  highway  signs  used  in  that  Grerman  city  and 
the  adjacent  country  districts: 

In  Hamburg  the  names  of  streets  are  designated  by  order  of  the 
Senate  and,  according  to  the  municipal  building  police  law  of 
1882,  the  proper  signs  are  put  in  place  by  the  municipal  building 
department.  As  a  rule,  enameled  iron  signs  are  used,  the  letters  ap- 
pearing in  white  on  a  blue  ground.  The  capital  letters  are  about  4 
to  5  inches,  the  small  letters  approximately  3  inches  high,  and  the 
whole  height  (width)  of  the  signs  is  about  7  inches,  the  length  vary- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  name  of  the  street. 

In  thinly  populated  districts  zinc  is  used  as  material  for  street 
signs  instead  oi  enameled  iron,  as  practice  has  proven  that  enameled 
signs  are  too  frequently  mutilated.  Such  zinc  signs  are  of  a  similar 
shape  as  the  enameled  ones,  and  the  letters  on  them  are  in  relief, 
painted  white  in  oil  on  a  blue  ground. 

On  houses  directly  adjacent  to  the  street  line  such  signs  are  attached 
to  the  wall  on  every  comer,  about  10  to  15  feet  above  the  ground. 
In  suburban  districts,  where  houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  on 
streets  where  the  comer  houses  are  farther  than  10  feet  away  from 
the  street  line,  and  on  streets  without  buildings,  the  signs  are  affixed 
to  painted  wooden  poles  about  11  feet  high  erected  at  the  street 
comers. 

METHOD  OF  PLACING  SIGNS. 

Such  poles  are  so  arranged  that  the  signboard  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  intersecting  streets.  The  building  department 
attempts,  as  far  as  practicable  and  useful,  to  attach  street  signs  on 
crossings  on  every  side  of  the  streets,  so  that  at  each  street  intersec- 
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tdon  eight  signs  are  attached  to  four  poles  or  to  the  buildings  if  such 
are  on  the  street  line. 

In  recent  years  the  Hamburg  building  department,  which  is  also 
required  to  furnish  and  attach  house  numbers  for  property  owners 
(tne  same  being  of  the  same  material  as  street  signs,  square,  with 
numbers  about  4  inches  high),  has  begun  to  attach  under  every  street 
sign  in  the  city  another  sign  of  the  same  material  and  of  ablout  the 
same  size,  indicating  the  inclusive  house  numbers  in  the  block,  thus: 

HERMANN8TRA8SE 


415 


The  signs  on  the  opposite  comer  and  on  the  other  corner  of  the 
same  block  would  bear  the  following  inscriptions : 


HERMANN8TRASSE  HERMANNSTRASSE 


41- 


By  means  of  these  signs  one  can  easily  locate  a  certain  house  or 
other  property. 

FIBE  ALARMS,  ETC.,  LOCATED — SIGNALS  FOR  AUTOMOBIUSTS. 

Besides  these  street  signs,  the  municipal  authorities  attach  a  num- 
ber of  other  signs  at  conspicuous  places  on  public  squares  or  streets 
in  the  general  mterest  of  the  public;  for  instance,  red  iron  enameled 
signs  (tesignating  the  location  of  the  nearest  fire  alarm  and  police 
station.  These  signs  are  usually  affixed  above  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
letter  boxes  or  above  or  underneath  .street  signs,  occasionally  also  on 
lamp  posts.  There  are  also  signs  in  use  by  the  Hamburg  gas  and 
water-supply  departments  for  emergency  purposes  which,  attached 
to  houses  at  short  distances  between  one  another^  indicate  by  measure- 
ment the  location  of  the  nearest  hydrants,  which  are  usually  under 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  kept  closed  by  a  strong  iron  lid ;  also  the 
location  of  the  nearest  locks  to  shut  off  sewer  and  gas  and  water  pipes. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  international  conference  of  automooile 
dul^^  held  in  December,  1908,  was  to  advise  and  recommend  the 
erection  of  danger  signals  on  all  public  highways  by  means  of  con- 
ventional figures  conveying  their  own  meaning,  regardless  of  the 
language  of  the  explanatory  text.  As  the  European  touring  and 
motor  clubs  are  very  active  m  work  of  this  kind,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Continent  will  be  fairly  well  provided  with  signals  of  the 
following  types : 

^    Q     @     Q 


Approach 
tocroBs 
ditches. 

31940— No.  344—09 8 


Approach 

Approach 

Approach 

U)  Mharp 

to  Kmde 

to  cross- 

curves. 

crossing. 

roads. 
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The 


CAUTION  SYMBOLS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  MOTOR  LEAGUE. 

Following  are  the  American  Motor  League  "  Caution  Signs." 
background  and  posts  are  white,  the  sjrmbols  black. 

No.  1  indicates  approach  to  a  steep  descent;  No.  2,  approach  to  a 
railroad  crossing;  No.  8,  approach  to  a  branch  road  (to  right) ;  No.  4, 


approach  to  a  branch  road  (to  left) ;  No.  5,  approach  to  cross  roads; 
No.  6,  approach  to  a  ditch  or  abrupt  depression  in  the  road ;  No.  7, 
approach  to  a  hummock  or  "  thank  vou,  ma'am;"  No.  8,  approach  to 
a  city,  village,  or  other  collection  or  inhabited  dwellings;  No.  9  is  a 
general  caution  signal  indicating  the  proximity  of  any  danger  or 
obstruction  not  scheduled  above,  or  any  other  condition  requiring 
caution.  No.  9  (not  shown  in  cut)  is  a  plain  white  sign  and  can  be 
improvised  in  emergent  cases  by  using  a  sheet  of  white  cloth  fastened 
upon  a  board  of  proper  shape.  Each  sign  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  200  nor  more  than  300  yaras  from  the  point  to  which 
it  refers. 
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FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 
ITALY. 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    EARTHQUAKE    ON     THE    CITRUS-PRODUCTS    INDUSTRY. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Consul  William  Henry  Bishop,  of  Palermo, 
furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  essential  oils  in  his 
district  and  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  the  industry  in  Sicily : 

No  bergamots  are  grown  in  Sicily,  and  no  bergamot  oil  ia  produced 
in  this  consular  district.  The  whole  supply  has  been  commg  from 
a  small  section  of  southern  Calabria  opposite  Messina,  one  of  the 
regions  most  afflicted  by  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  December  28 
last.  The  great  production  of  essential  oils,  including  orange  oil,  has 
been  at  Messina  and  vicinity,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion for  Italy  was  customarily  exported  from  that  place.  Our  late 
consul  at  Messina,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Cheney,  had  made  a  report  on  the 
subject,  which  no  doubt  covered  the  conditions,  practically  for  all 
of  Sicily,  up  to  that  time. 

The  average  annual  production  of  orange  oil  in  the  Province  of 
Palermo  has  been  about  1,100  pounds.  None  is  manufactured  in  the 
provinces  of  Trapani,  Girgenti,  and  Caltanissetta,  constituting  the 
remainder  of  the  consular  district.  Even  the  output  of  this  vicinity 
was  usually  sent  to  Messina  for  export.  The  season  of  manufacture 
begins  with  September  and  ends  with  December,  or  in  the  more  ele- 
vated region  may  be  prolonged  through  January.  There  was  seen 
in  1908  the  phenomenon  of  low  prices  with  a  small  output,  while 
prices  in  190t  were  high  with  a  very  large  output.  'This  was  due  to 
the  fact  th^t,  owing  to  the  profitable  rates  then  realized,  there  had 
been  a  great  rush  to  produce,  resulting  in  large  stocks  being  left  over. 

The  result  of  the  earthquake  has  been  to  double  or  triple  prices  of 
essential  oils.  This  large  advance  is  true  of  all  derivatives  of  the 
citrus  fruits,  such  as  citrate  of  lime,  citric  acid,  etc.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  panic  of  alarm  from  the  disaster  is  being  used  to 
some  extent  as  an  element  of  speculation.  A  considerable  stock  was 
really  found  in  the  warehouses  unharmed  by  the  general  destruction 
of  Messina;  factories  remain  in  the  small  towns  near  there,  such  as 
Ali  and  Barcellona,  and,  as  the  time  demanded  for  manufacture  is 
not  long,  fruit  which  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been 
exported  will  be  rapidly  made  up  into  essences,  etc.,  to  meet  the 
demand.  Prices  may  therefore  be  soon  expected  to  drop  much  nearer 
to  a  normal  level. 

It  was  one  of  the  signs  of  awakening  life  at  Messina  that  two  manu- 
factori^  of  citrate  of  lime  were  opened  at  Gazzi,  a  suburb  of  that  city, 
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before  January  20.  Some  ten  thousand  families  in  the  Province  of 
Messina  and  Catania,  engaged  in  the  industries  following  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  citrus  fruite,  were  thrown  out  of  employment  oy  the  earth- 
quake. 

ITALIAN  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 
AIM   or  ORGANIZATION   TO  DEVELOP   INDUSTRY  OF  BY-PRODUCTS. 

Ambassador  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  of  Rome,  forwards  the  following 
translation  of  a  note  from  the  Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
relative  to  the  object  of  the  recently  organized  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange 
of  Messina,  in  the  island  of  Sicily : 

Many  people  have  misunderetood  the  8coi)e  of  the  Camera  Agrumaria«  or 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  recently  inntituted  at  Messina  in  accordance  with  the 
Italian  law  of  January  5,  1008.  It  has  been  erroneously  believed  that  the  pro- 
visions adopted  in  order  to  favor  the  commerce  of  citrus  fruits  and  their  by- 
products was  meant  to  constitute  a  kind  of  trust  intended  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  citrus  products  to  the  disadvantage  of  consumers  in  all  countries.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  intended. 

First  of  all  we  have  to  point  out  that  the  orange  and  lemon  trade  is  free 
from  any  iVgulatious,  and  that  the  Camera  Agrumarla  directs  its  particular 
Interests  toward  the  derived  products  of  citrus  fruits.  But  even  for  these 
products  the  exchange  lias  not  the  functions  of  a  compulsory  association,  but 
is  an  institution  alM)ut  which  producers,  who  prefer  not  to  run  the  risk  of  an 
Isolated  and  disorganized  commerce,  are  asked  to  group  themselves.  With  thia 
idea,  the  Camera  Agrumaria  not  only  guarantees  with  certificates  of  analysis 
the  genuineness  and  the  quality  of  the  citrate  of  lime  and  of  the  "agricotta" 
produced  in  the  Kingdom,  both  for  its  sale  in  Italy  and  for  exportation,  but 
provides  for  the  sale  of  the  same  products  on  behalf  of  the  producers  who  may 
request  it.  Besides  this,  another  duty  is  intrusted  to  the  Camera  Agrumaria, 
namely,  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  plan  and  working  of  the  factories  for 
the  production  of  citric  acid,  candies,  and  other  products  derived  from  oranges, 
lemons,  etc. 

The  princiiMil  object  of  the  Camera  Agrumaria  is  the  organization  of  industry 
and  commerce  of  derived  products,  and  this  organization  could  not  be  more 
liberal ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  commerce  in  oranges  and  lemons,  which  repre- 
sents the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  production,  continues  to  develop  as 
freely  as  before. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  functions  of  the  exchange  is  that  of  studying  and 
promoting  provisions  suitable  for  developing  and  regulating  the  commerce  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  but  it  is  easily  understood  that  any  provisions  intended 
to  regulate  the  said  commerce,  especially  in  the  sense  of  restraining  freedom 
of  commerce,  are  obliged  in  any  case  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.    This  sanction  has  not  been  given. 


SPAIN. 

HITCCESSFIL   ALMOND   (JKOWINd   WITH   ARTIFICIAL   FERTILIZEK. 

Consul  Charles  S.  Winans,  of  Valencia,  sends  the  following  report 
on  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  and  production  of 
almonds  in  Spain: 

The  method  in  former  years  of  raising  almonds  in  this  region  was 
similar  to  that  obtaining  in  the  production  of  olives.  Trees  were 
planted  in  the  poorest  soils  or  in  out-of-the-way  plots  considered 
mcapable  of  producing  any  other  profitable  crop,  ana  were  there  left 
almost  entirely  without  care  or  cultivation.  However,  the  persistent 
depreciation  of  vine  products,  both  wine  and  raisins  having  now 
reached  a  value  limit  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  them 
profitably,  has  turned  the  attention  of  farmers  to  almonds,  which 
not  only  maintain  values  but  show  a  tendency  to  advance.    Almond 
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trees  are  now  being  planted  among  unprofitable  vines  and  are  sub- 
mitted to  careful  and  intensive  cultivation. 

As  a  comparative  test  of  the  production  of  almonds  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  with  and  witnout  fertilizers,  a  prominent  fruit 
grower  of  Alicante  divided  his  orchard  last  season  into  two  equal 
parts,  soil  and  age  of  trees  being  identical.  One  section  of  the 
plantation,  after  the  usual  superficial  cleaning,  weeding,  and  prun- 
mg,  was  left  to  the  unaided  resources  of  nature,  and  to  the  other  the 
following  fertilizers  per  hectare  ([2.47  acres)  were  applied:  Three 
himdred  and  seventy-five  kilos  (kilo  equals  2.2  pounds)  superphos- 

E hates,  90  kilos  nitrate  of  soda,  90  kilos  sulphate  of  ammonia,  500 
ilos  kainit  (Strassfurt  salts,  largely  composed  of  potassic  chloride). 
The  results  were  remarkable.  Tne  section  of  the  orchard  unfer- 
tilized yielded  457  kilos  of  almonds  per  hectare,  while  the  part  treated 
with  fertilizers  produced  1,721  kilos  per  hectare.  The  cost  of  the 
fertilizers  was  149  pesetas  (about  $25.40),  and  the  net  profit  on  the 
experiment  was  443  pesetas  (about  $75.30)  to  the  hectare. 


GERMANY. 

MANrFACTI^RE   OF  EVAPORATED   AND  STUFFED   PRFNES. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  transmits  the 
following  relative  to  preserving  prunes,  etc.,  in  Germany : 

The  processes  of  preserving  the  fruits  for  fruit  confections  in 
Gtermany  are  regarded  as  secrets  and  can  not  be  described.  Among 
the  methods  deemed  superior  to  those  in  use  by  others  are  the 
processes  employed  by  a  nrm  of  Oppenheim,  in  Hesse,  whose  product 
American  fruit  preservers  have  oeen  unable  to  equal.  This  house 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  so-called  "  Kaiserjpflaumen,''  which  are 
packed  in  boxes  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  5  kuos  (kilo=2.2  pounds) . 
For  the  best  stuffed  primes  a  certain  variety  of  blue  plum,  the 
Buchler,  is  used.  These  plums  are  pitted,  preserved  in  sugar,  and 
then  one  is  placed  within  another  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
original  shape  of  the  fruit. 

FLOUR  TRADE. 
BRAZIL. 

LARGE   DECREASE   IN   THE   QUANTITY   OF   FLOUR   IMPORTED. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sends  the 
following  report  on  Brazil's  flour  trade  for  1908: 

The  record  of  flour  imports  into  Brazil  in  1908  contains  much  that 
is  signiflcant  to  the  trade.  In  line  with  the  record  of  1907,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  year  previous,  the  record  for  1908  shows  an 
increase  in  imports  from  "other  countries"  than  the  Argentine, 
the  United  States,  and  Austria-Hungary,  which  njeans  the  further 
development  of  mills  in  ITru^uay.  Indeed,  the  only  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  flour  into  Brazil  in  1908  was  from  that  country  and, 
while  the  total  imports  from  Uruguay  as  yet  do  not  amount  to  much, 
the  growth  of  the  business  in  that  Republic  is  significant  as  regards 
the  future. 

The  record  of  flour  imports  in  general  is  also  significant  for  the 
notable  increase  in  average  price  for  the  year  on  flour  for^all  of , the 
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several  countries  conceme<L  In  the  quantity  of  imports  there  was  i 
falling  off  in  inijwrts  of  19,177  metric  tons,  or  about  11.2  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  imnorts  of  1907.  In  values  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  imfKirts  of  $r>24,r)()l,  or  alnnit  0.5  wv  cent.  The  general 
course  of  the  trade  in  amounts  is  indicated  l)y  the  following  table 
of  imports  covering  the  past  five  years,  the  years  covering  the  larger 
development  of  Argt*ntina  s  trade  at  the  exjjense  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  (in  kilos  of  2.204  pounds  each) : 


Year. 


1«M 

190'> 
1906 
1907 
IWH. 


Argrvitlna. 


•    KUo».    . 

m  Htxi.ftii 

10h.:>77.rtW 

1L»«»..U9,414 
1 12,074,  T.'Wi 


rnlted 
Htatw. 


Kilna. 
90.241,434 
20.000, 4H4 

24.:.2ii.i:»-. 

2t>.:>l2,6t*.'» 
•^.712.273 


Aufltlis- 
Hungary. 


KttOM. 

9.212, 82fi 
6.741..'>82 
6,.«4.679 
8.084.046 
6,437,111 


Otbf  r  coan- 
ti1«. 

Total. 

KUog. 
4.787,960 
5,144,546 
802,690 
6,296,841 
0,851,940 

KtlOM. 
131,049.121 
140,464,415 
153.946,007 
170.252,999 
151,076.077 

RELATIVELY    HKJH   VALl  EH  Dl'RINCJ  L.\ST  YEAR. 

The  decreases  in  values  are  not  as  great  as  the  decreases  in  quan- 
tities of  imports.  The  dwTease  in  the  quantitv  of  imports  from  the 
Argentine  amounts  to  alxnit  11.1  \^v  cent,  or  afmost  exactly  the  same 
as  ihe  proportionate  falling  off  iFor  all  the  flour  imports!  The  de- 
crease in  value,  however,  amounted  only  to  about  9  per  cent,  the 
imports  of  1907  l>eing  valueil  at  $(),(»(;2,7r>7  and  in  1908  at  $(),0r)8,8r)4, 
the  difference  in  values  l)eing  $('»0S,903.  The  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  imports  from  the  Tnited  States  was  about  ;^,881  metric  tons,  or 
alK)ut  18  per  cent,  IxMiig  the  greatest  decn»as(>  of  all  countries.  The 
value  of  these  imports  in  1908,  however,  was  $1,910,072,  as  compared 
with  $1,9:^7,807  in  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  in  the  value  Wing 
only  $27,7.V),  or  alwut  1.0  p<T  ct»nt,  which  is  the  least  rate  of  loss  of 
any  of  the  countries  except  Uruguay.  The  value  of  the  imports  from 
Austria-Hungary  in  1908  was  $542,297,  as  compared  with  $579,831  in 
1907,  the  loss  of  trade  In'ing  $^^7,534,  or  about  (>.4  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  imports  from  all  other  count ri(»s,  chieflv  I  ruguav,  in  1908  was 
$:^87,037,  as  compared  with  $:^28,4r»8  in  190t,  a  gain  of  $56,509,  or 
alxnit  14  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  flour  in  Brazil 
in  1908  was  $8,884,200,  as  compared  with  $9,508,801,  a  loss  of  about 
0.5  [)er  cent. 

I'NITEO   STATES   SIIOrLD    Ct  LTIVATE    MARKETS    OF    NORTHERN    PORTS. 

It  IS  evident  that  Brazil  paid  a  higher  price  for  its  flour  in  1908 
than  in  1907,  and  incidentallv  it  appears  that  in  the  loss  of  trade, 
due  to  a  general  decrease*  of  imports  into  Brazil,  the  United  States 
lost  considerable  in  quantity,  but  little  in  value.  In  other  words,  it 
secured  almost  as  much  in  credits  in  international  trade  as  it  did  the 
year  Ix^fore,  but  with  much  less  product.  The  decrease  in  the  flour 
trade  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  of  Brazilian  imports  for 
1908  and  not  due  to  any  extraordinary  cause,  though  there  has  been 
some  increase*  in  the  imports  of  wheat. 

In  the  matter  of  destination  in  Brazil  there  has  l)een  practically 
no  change  from  the  cours<i  of  the  trade  in  1907.  American  trade  is 
confined  to  the  northern  ports,  verv  little  finding  its  way  as  far  south 
as  Rio  de  Janeiro.     The  closing  months  of  the  year,  however,  indi- 
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cated  a  more  favorable  position  of  American  flour  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  change  is  more  than  a  temporary  con- 
dition at  best.  The  further  development  of  the  American  market  in 
the  northern  ports  is  quite  possible,  and  probably  represents  the  prof- 
itable trade  in  American  flour  in  Brazil  in  the  future. 


COLOMBIA. 

NEW   MILLS   IN   THE   CARIBBEAN    COAST   REGION. 

The  following  report  from  Consul  Charles  C.  Eberhardt,  at  Bar- 
ranquilla,  shows  the  great  activity  in  the  extension  of  the  flour- 
milling  industry  in  Colombia: 

A  new  mill  of  100  barrels  daily  capacity,  the  second  mill  equipped 
with  American  machinery  to  be  established  in  Barranquilla  within 
three  years,  is  now  about  completed ;  wheat  has  been  ordered  from  the 
United  States,  and  grinding  is  expected  to  commence  early  in  March. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  strong  hold,  amounting  almost  to  a 
monoply,  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  flour-making  ma- 
chinery have  upon  the  Colombian  market.  The  flour-milling  in- 
dustry is  new  to  the  Caribbean  coast  country,  where,  up  to  some  three 
years  ago,  practically  all  wheat  flour  used  was  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  uplands  of  the  interior,  where  wheat  can  be 
successfully  grown,  the  industry  has  flourished  for  some  time,  and 
American  machineiy,  once  triea  in  the  mills  there,  has  competed  so 
successfully  with  that  of  other  countries  as  to  establish  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Colombian  millers  its  superiority  over  all  other  machinery 
to  such  an  extent  that  machinery  from  other  countries  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  mills  here.  In  fact,  I  am  reliably  informed  that  of  the 
modern,  up-to-date  mills  in  Colombia,  practically  all  are  equipped 
with  American  machinery  (one  Indianapolis  firm  furnishing  most 
of  the  machinery). 

PROFITS   IN    MANUFACTURING. 

The  flour-miljing  industry  in  Colombia  seems  to  be  a  most  re- 
munerative one.  On  wheat  brought  for  grinding,  one  miller  in  the 
interior  is  said  to  be  making  200  per  cent.  Of  another  it  is  said  that 
in  establishing  a  mill  he  ordered  only  second-hand  and  the  cheapest 
machinery  obtainable.  Asked  why  he  pursued  such  a  course,  he  re- 
plied that  in  one  year  he  could  clear  enough,  even  with  such  ma- 
chinery, to  live  comfortably  for  years,  so  why  should  he  spend  extra 
money  for  first-class  machmery.  Another  mill,  established  at  U  cost 
of  approximately  $00,000  gold,  is  said  to  have  paid  for  itself  in  four 
months  from  the  time  operations  were  commenced,  which  might  well 
be  believed  when  it  is  remembered  that,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  re- 
port, flour  often  sells  at  a  profit  of  $9.60  gold  per  barrel.  Neverthe- 
less, with  all  this  activity,  the  supply  in  the  coast  country  never  equals 
the  demand,  and,  though  the  establishment  of  new  flouring  mills 
should  eventually  care  for  the  entire  local  market,  at  present  large 
amounts  of  American  flour  are  still  being  imported. 

The  almost  phenomenal  success  of  the  100-barrel  mill  established 
in  Barranquilla  some  three  years  ago,  the  erection  of  another  mill  of 
similar  capacity  which  is  about  to  commence  operations,  and  the 
reported  establishment  of  another  mill  of  50  barrels  daily  capacity 
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at  a  smaller  town  on  the  coast,  all  equipped  with  the  most  modern, 
up-to-date  American  machinery',  would  seem  to  attest  to  the  faith 
or  Colombian  capitalists  in  the  future  of  such  enterprises,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  a  field  for  increased  sales  of  ^Vmerican  machinery 
and  wheat. 


MEATS  AND  POULTRY. 
AUSTRIA. 

HOW  THE  DELICATE  PR  AGUE  If  A  MS  ARE  PREPARED. 

Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  of  Prague,  sends  the  following  account 
of  the  method  employed  by  Bohemian  establishments  in  curing  hams 
for  export: 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  deal- 
ers in  Prague  hams  to  increase  the  sale  of  that  product  in  the  United 
States.  For  years  past  these  hams  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  small  lots,  to  be  consumed  by  patrons  of  the  better  class  of  restau- 
rants and  hotels  as  a  sort  of  delicacy.  The  sales  have  been  made  in 
the  winter  season,  as  the  method  by  which  the  hams  have  hitherto 
been  prepared  would  not  permit  their  being  shipped  long  distances 
during  warm  weather. 

Bv  subjecting  the  hams  to  a  coating  of  material  known  as  "  mraso- 
lin,'  invented  by  a  Prague  butcher,  it  is  claimed  that  they  may  be 
shipped  to  the  warmest  climates  and  remain  perfectly  fresh  almost 
ind!enniteljr.  Mrasolin  is  sold  in  thick  sheets,  is  as  pliable  as  rubber, 
and  light  in  color.  It  is  melted  in  a  vessel  placed  inside  another 
vessel  containing  boiling  water,  similar  to  the  method  employed  in 
melting  glue.  ^Tien  the  material  has  been  thoroughly  melted  the 
hams  are  immersed  and  then  hung  up  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  coating  thoroughly  hardens.  They  are  then  packed  in 
boxes  or  lar^  baskets  ready  tor  shipment.  About  6  to  8  ounces  of 
the  liauid  adheres  to  each  nam,  making  an  air-ticht  covering.  The 
mrasolin  can  be  peeled  from  the  ham  almost  as  easny  as  the  skin  from 
a  banana. 

USES  OF  MRASOLIN — INSPECTION — CURING   PROCESSES,  ETC. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  meats,  eggs,  and  butter  can  be  equally  well  pre- 
served by  the  application  of  a  coating  of  mrasolin.  The  material  is 
said  to  be  harmless  and  tasteless,  and  in  addition  to  its  preserving 
qualities  keeps  out  all  sorts  of  dirt  and  other  foreign  substances. 

The  Prague  hams,  which  have  a  great  reputation  for  tenderness  and 
fineness  of  flavor,  are  taken  from  animals  about  8  to  10  months  old, 
and  must  each  be  inspected  bv  the  city  veterinary  before  reaching  the 
hands  of  those  who  make  a  business  of  curing  them. 

These  hams  are  first  salted  in  large  vats,  then  placed  in  specially 
prepared  ovens,  where  they  are  subjected  to  oeech-wood  smoke  for  ten 
to  twelve  hours.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  flesh  is  treated  by  some 
secret  method  which  gives  the  fine  flavor.  The  hams,  a,fter  having 
been  smoked,  are  hung  up  in  cool  cellars,  where  they  remain  imtU  sold. 
Many  of  the  small  preservers  of  meat  fill  their  cellars  with  ice,  build- 
ing a  solid  wall  adjoining  the  place  where  the  meat  is  kept. 

There  are  in  Prague  and  adjacent  districts  1,138  establishments, 
which  annually  cure  about  $4,872,000  worth  of  such^ams.  jThe 
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wholesale .  price  of  the  ham  is  about  21  cents  per  pound,  while  the 
retail  price  when  boiled  is  61  cents,  and  when  sliced  81  cents  per 
pound.  ___ 

CANADA. 

LAW  GOVERNING  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MEATS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

Consul  John  E.  Hamilton,  of  Cornwall,  furnishes  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  Canadian  law  requirements  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  meats  for  foreign  markets : 

The  act  to  regulate  meat  and  canned  foods  provides  official  inspec- 
tion of  all  animals  for  slaughter  and  of  all  carcasses  and  portions  or 
products  to  be  packed  in  cans  and  intended  for  exportation.  The 
inspection  applies  during  the  whole  process  of  preparation  and  pack- 
ing, and  these  processes  are  subject  to  reinspection.  The. act  lays 
down  as  an  absolute  principle  that  all  animals,  carcasses,  fish,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  prepared  for  export  shall  be  sound,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  food.  AH  articles  packed  must  be  marked  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  packer;  a  true  and  correct  description  of  contents; 
but  the  governor  in  council  may  exempt  articles  when  he  is  satisfied 
such  markings  would  hinder  the  sale  in  British  or  other  foreign 
markets. 

Inspected  carcasses  or  portions  thereof  which  have  been  passed  as 
fit  must  bear  an  official  distinction  mark  viz,  "Canada  approved," 
the  Crown,  and  number  of  the  establishment. 

The  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act  are  as  follows:  First  offense, 
one  year's  imprisonment,  and  for  second  or  any  other  offense,  two 
years'  imprisonment.  Establishments  failing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  may  be  closed.  For  tampering  with  marks  a 
fine  of  $100  is  imposed.  Other  violations,  such  as  bribery  of  inspect- 
ors, unlawful  removals,  etc.,  are  subject  to  fines  not  exceeding  $500. 

The  governor  in  council  must  approve  all  rates,  charges,  and  impo- 
sition of  penalties.  The  minister  of  apiculture  is  empowered  to 
apoint  inspectors  and  to  arrange  for  inspection  and  supervision 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  temperature,  etc. 

Cold-storage  warehouses  are  established  under  the  governor  in 
council,  who  is  empowered  to  grant  money  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  thereof  not  to  exceed  80  per  cent  of  total  cost. 


BELGIUM. 

EXTENSIVE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EGGS  AND  FOWXS. 

Consul  H.  Abert  Johnson,  of  Liege,  has  compiled  the  following 
statistics  concerning  the  egg  and  poultry  trade  of  Belgium: 

In  1908  there  were  imported  190,339,870  eggs,  against  218,805,430 
in  1907.  The  receipts  last  December  were :  From  Russia,  7,682,880 ; 
Germany,  1,044,399;  Austria-Hungary,  686,850;  Turkey,  606,500; 
Bulgaria,  537,000;  Netherlands,  494,338;  France,  359,183.  The  Bel- 
gian exports  of  eggs  in  1908  was  128,767,967,  against  129,296,878  in 
1907.  The  best  customer  is  France,  which  took  last  December 
12,099,666  eggs. 

The  importatipn  of  dressed  poultry  in  1908  was  42,028  kilos 
(kilo=2.2  pounds),  against  43,124  kilos  in  1907.    From  Italy  came 
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5,172  kilos  during  last  December,  and  from  Germany  4,800  kilos. 
The  exports  of  dressed  poultn^  were  548,284  kilos  in  1908,  against 
534,463  kilos  in  1907.  The  l)est  market  is  Germany,  whither  45,966 
kilos  were  shipj>ed  last  December. 

The  imports  of  live  poultrj^  in  1908  amounted  to  814,712  kilos, 
while  the  exports  were  348,340  kilos. 


SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 
CUBA. 

REnNINO  rACTORIES  ARE  APPARENTI.Y  SrrCESSFXTL. 

Consul-General  James  L.  Rodgers,  of  Habana,  reports  that  the 
refining  of  sugar,  as  carried  on  in  a  commercial  way  in  Cuba,  is  now 
practically  confined  to  Cardenas,  where  there  are  three  refineries,  con- 
cerning which  he  writes: 

These  are  the  plants  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Refining  Company 
(owned  by  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company),  of  Jos^  Arecha- 
bala  &  Co.,  and  of  Echevarria  &  Co.,  the  latter  being  entirely  new 
and  operating  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  first  named  plant 
refinea  last  year  13,500,000  pounds  of  crude  sugar,  which  was  sup- 

J>lied  from  its  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Cardenas,  and  the  Arechabala 
actory  handled  11,375,000  pounds,  the- average  price  paid  for  the 
crude  sugar  being,  it  is  stated,  a  little  over  *2J  (^ents  American  money 
per  pound.  No  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the  selling  price,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  little  less  than  American  or  Euro- 
pean refined,  plus  freight,  insurance,  duty,  and  other  charges.  The 
probability  is  that  the  average  price  obtained  was  about  4  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  broadly  stated  that  under  the  pre^sent  Cuban  tariff 
these  refineries  are  making  a  satisfactory  profit. 

There  are  many  small  plants  in  Cuba  where  a  rough  refining  of 
sugar  for  purely  local  and  restricted  consumption  is  effected.  These 
so-called  ''  turbmas,'"  however,  do  not  enter  much  into  the  modern 
refining  question,  and  their  aggregate  output,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, is  entirely  unknown. 

EXPECTATIONS  OF  LARGE  YIELD  ARE  SUSTAINED. 

Consul-(ieneral  Rodgers  further  re^wrts  that  Cuban  statistics  of 
the  exportation  and  stock  of  sugar  in  the  producing  season  of  1909, 
up  to  March  1,  show  a  total  of  593,848  tons,  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
duction of  417,000  tons  during  a  similar  period  of  the  year  preceding. 
Other  details  follows: 

The  sugar  output  of  the  1909  grinding  season  is,  therefore,  only 
64,908  tons  l)elow  the  production  of  the  same  period  of  the  great  crop 
year  of  1907.  Furthermore,  the  output  to  March  1  is  42^  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  similar  period  of  1908,  and  this,  if  continued, 
would  indicate  a  crop  slightly  in  excess  of  1,400,000  tons.  As  usual, 
however,  this  statement  is  subject  to  the  absolute  mialification  arising 
through  weather  conditions.  All  that  can  l)e  saia  with  certainty  up 
to  the  present  is  that  the  early  expectations  as  to  a  large  crop  have 
been  sustained. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

INCREASES  IN  EXPORT  UNDER  BRUSSELS  CX)NVENTION. 

Consul-General  W.  A.  Rublee,  of  Vienna,  advises  that  the  export 
of  sugar  from  Austria-Hungary  in  the  year  1908  was  968,883  tons, 
as  compared  with  723,671  tons  in  1907  and  921,448  tons  in  1906.  His 
further  details  follow : 

The  export  of  sugar  was  therefore  about  15.5  per  cent  greater  in 
1908  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  considerable  increase  in  the 
export  of  sugar  from  Austria-Hungary  was  due  principally  to  the 
high  prices  for  unrefined  sugar  in  t^e  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  1908,  which  brought  aEout  considerable  sales  to  England.  The 
export  of  unrefined  sugar  from  Austria-Hungary  in  1908  was  thereby 
brought  to  the  unusual  amount  of  232,980  tons,  which  was  111,760 
tons  more  than  in  1907.  The  increase  in  the  export  of  raw  sugar  from 
Austria-Hungary  since  the  adoption  of  the  Brussels  convention  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  1904,  22,116  tons;  1905,  97,802 
tons;  1906,  61,032  tons;  1907,  121,298  tons;  1908,  232,980  tons.  Eng- 
land took  90  per  cent  of  the  unrefined  sugar  exported,  while  the 
United  States  took  12,540  tons  in  1908,  and  smaller  quantities  were 
sent  to  Servia  and  India. 

The  growth  in  the  export  of  unrefined  sugar  to  England  causes 
some  loss  in  the  export  of  refined  sugar  to  that  countrv,  as  in  1903 
the  refined  sugar  exported  amounted  to  330,000  tons  and  in  1908  was 
297,000  tons.  As  compared  with  1907,  the  export  of  refined  sugar 
showed  a  slight  gain  ox  16,610  tons.  The  development  of  the  export 
of  refined  sugar  from  Austria-Hungary  in  recent  years  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures:  In  1904,  517,184  tons;  1905,  528,795  tons;  1906, 
774,374  tons;  1907,  645,635  tons;  1908,  662,255  tona 


GERMANY. 

ASSOCIATION  TO  INCREASE  THE  CONSUMPTION  OP  SUGAR. 

Consul  Frank  S.  Hannah,  of  Magdeburg,  advises  that  at  a  meeting 
on  February  23  in  Berlin  and  attended  by  about  400  of  the  leading 
sugar  refiners,  beet  growers,  etc.,  an  association  was  formed  having 
as  its  object  to  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany. 

It  was  shown  that  Germany  consumes  miich  less  sugar  per  capita 
than  most  of  the  other  civilized  countries  and  it  is  especially  desired 
that  the  home  consumption  1x3  vastlv  increased,  so  as  to  find  a  ready 
inland  market  for  the  German  production.  Since  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention has  gone  into  effect,  Russia  has  become  a  more  important 
competitor  in  the  world's  market  and,  as  the  possibility  of  extending 
the  production  there  is  almost  unlimited,  conditions  for  the  German 
sugar  industry  will  not  improve.  It  was  generallv  agreed  that  the 
raising  of  beets  makes  the  land  more  productive  for  the  raising  of 
grain  m  following  years,  than  land  which  had  been  devoted  to  other 
purposes. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  six  years  the 
production  of  cane  sugar  has  increastnl  20,000,000  centners  (centner, 
110  pounds),  while  the  beet-sugar  production  has  increased  6,000,000 
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centners.     And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Cuba  only  uses 
one- fourteenth  part  of  her  area  which  is  suitable  for  sugar  raising. 

The  association  starts  with  a  nienil)ership  of  57  proprietors  of  sugar 
refineries  and  3,500  producers  of  and  dealers  in  sugar  beets. 


JAVA. 

CONSIDERABLE  INCREASE  IN  THE  ISLAND's  PRODUCTION. 

Consul  B.  S.  Rairden,  of  Batavia,  submits  the  following  statement 
of  production  of  sugar  in  Java  for  the  past  three  years : 


Dliitriet.                1906. 

1907. 

1908.                 District.           i     1906. 

\                                       1 

1907. 

1908. 

1    Tons. 

ChOTfbou 78.9«2 

Tegal 1      tt2.;V.0 

Pekalongan 1      49,997 

Bamarang 1    ^^ 

Japara 1    *"•"** 

Soerakarta 80.240 

DJooJakarta «0,:.«2 

Banjoemas 33,710 

Bagdan 8,310 

Tons, 
88.413 

68,835 

94.058 

86,487 

103.841 

33,873 

8,490 

Tons. 

91.227      Socrabaya 

72,8.'.4      Kedirl 

Tons. 

243,532 

141,830 

40,834 

}  160.288 

59,132 

Tons. 

286,296 

156,217 

49.941 

186.450 

67.720 

Tons. 
274,157 
165,570 

5S,192      Madloen 

m  fifii      Pasoeroean 

lu.wi      Probollngo 

101.192      Besoeki ^ 

116,870 

37,001               Tdtal 

10,430 

49.885 
182.694 
66.000 

1,133,525 

1,282,706 

1.838.455 

With  the  exception  of  the  Soerabaya,  Pasoeroean-Probolingo,  and 
Besoeki  districts,  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  for  the  past  year,  the  total  l>eing  considerably  higher  than 
for  a  number  of  years  back.  During  the  past  year  some  176  sugar 
mills  have  been  in  o{>eration. 


ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

GOOD    MARKET   FOR    AMERICAN    WINES,    ETC.,   IN    THE    ISLAND. 

Writing  from  Puerto  Plata,  Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten  says^  that  the 
Dominican  Republic,  as  is  true  of  almost  all  Spanish-American 
countries,  imports  annually  considerable  quantities  of  wines,  bran- 
dies, and  liquors.  The  consul  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
trade : 

These  imports  come  from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  first  named 
having  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  business.  Most  of  the  medium 
and  cheap  grades  come  from  Jerez  de  la  Frontera.  Wines  are  im- 
ported in  casks  and  in  bottles.  The  cask  gocxls  run  from  $1.20  to  $3 
per  gallon,  pay  about  (JO  cents  duty,  10  cents  municipal  tax,  and  retail 
here  at  from  $»*i  to  $5  per  gallon.  Case  goods  are  of  an  almost 
unlimited  variety,  the  more  common  of  which  are:  Malaga,  which 
costs  $;^.40  per  dozen  quarts,  pays  $5.05  duty  and  municipal  tax,  and 
retails  at  $1  per  quart ;  Oloroso,  which  costs  $4  per  dozen,  pays  same 
duty  and  tax,  and  retails  at  $1.25  per  quart ;  and  Manzanillo,  which 
costs  $7.25  per  dozen,  pays  same  duty  and  tax,  and  retails  at  $1.50. 

Italian  wines  are  also  quite  popular,  the  best  known  being  Chianti, 
which  costs  in  Italy  $;^  per  dozen  pints,  pays  $^^  duty  ana  tax,  and 
retails  here  at  $1  per  bottle. 
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From  France  are  imported  liqueurs,  brandies,  and  champagne. 
The  latter  is  especially  popular.  The  ordinary  grade  costs  about  $18 
per  dozen  quarts,  pays  $18.60  duty  and  municipal  tax,  and  retails  at 
$60  per  dozen. 

Neither  the  merchants  nor  the  people  seem  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  product  of  any  country,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  properly  ex- 
ploited there  would  be  a  ready  market  here  for  the  cheaper  American 
wines.  This  would  especially  apply  to  American  champa^es  and 
sparkling  wines,  which  could  probably  be  sold  so  as  to  retail  here  at 
from  $36  to  $42  per  doien.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  some 
of  the  American  export  houses  to  send  a  Spanish-speaking  salesman 
to  look  into  this  matter.  The  business  is  here,  and  European  houses 
are  getting  it  because  this  territory  is  carefully  worked  by  their  trav- 
eling salesmen.  In  the  last  five  months  there  have  been  onlv  three 
representatives  for  American  firms  of  all  descriptions  in  this  district, 
while  German,  French,  and  English  houses  have  been  represented  by 
dozens.  If  it  pays  them,  it  would  pay  firms  in  the  Ignited  States, 
who  have  better  transportation  facilities,  cheaper  freight  rates,  and 
are  nearer.  

CHILE. 

MARKED  OVERPRt)DUCTION  OF  WHINES PREVIOUJ?  EXCESS   YIELDS. 

In  reporting  that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  wine  in  Chile, 
Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

Many  of  the  wine  vaults  of  the  large  producers  are  crowded  with 
the  surplus  of  the  two  past  years.  Tnis  comes  largely  from  the  in- 
creased number  of  l^earmg  vines  and  decreased  consumption  owing 
to  the  hard  times  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  prices  to 
the  consumers  remain  about  the  same,  which  is  owing  to  a  strong 
combination  among  the  principal  wholesale  dealers,  who  really  con- 
trol the  trade  in  Chile.  1  am  told  many  of  the  producers  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  1907  stock  at  less  than  cost  of  production  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  1908  crop. 

During  1907  the  production  of  red  wine  in  Chile  amounted  to 
3,821,521  gallons,  against  3,341,563  for  1906,  showing  a  gain  of 
479,958  gallons  for  1907.  In  1907  the  white  wine  produced  amounted 
to  191,609  gallons,  against  141,212  gallons  for  the  year  1906. 

The  exports  for  1907  amounted  to  45,301  gallons,  against  121,782 
for  the  year  1906;  with  imports  of  42,584  gallons  of  white  wine  and 
57,637  gallons  of  red  wine  for  1907,  against  35,360  gallons  of  white 
wine  and  48,552  gallons  of  red  wine  for  1906.  The  duty  on  white  and 
red  wines  is  $4.38,  United  States  gold,  per  dozen  bottles  and  43.8  cents 
per  liter  (liter=1.05  quarts)  in  other  receptacles. 

The  production  for  1908  was  very  heavy  and  there  is  still  much 
complaint  about  overproduction,  without  any  prospects  of  relief  other 
than  a  more  general  exportation,  which  does  not  seem  probable  until 
the  merits  of  Chilean  wines  are  better  known  abroad.  The  climate 
and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  this  industry  for  many  years  with  good 
results,  until  the  present  marked  overproduction  of  wines.  Most  of 
the  vineyards  are  on  irrigated  lands,  and  a  good  crop  is  assured. 
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CYPRUS. 

WINE  DEALERS  ARE  TRYING  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  AMERICAN   MARKET. 

Consul-General  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  of  Beirut,  forwards  the  following 
report  of  the  production  and  export  of  wines  in  the  island  of  Cyprus : 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  456  gallons  of  wine 
were  exported  from  Cyprus  to  the  Ignited  States,  a  new  departure, 
which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  further  business.  Cyprus  wine  is 
considered  somewhat  heady  for  ordinary  use,  and  its  value  in  com- 
merce has  been  lessened  by  the  flavor  acquired  from  carrying  it  to 
port  in  tarred  skins.  Withm  recent  years  roads  have  been  constructed 
through  the  ^ape  districts,  enabling  the  wine  to  be  conveyed  in 
barrels,  resultim?  in  a  decided  improvement  in  flavor.  While  the 
grapes  are  of  fme  quality,  the  primitive  and  unscientific  methods 
still  prevalent  in  wine  making  result  in  coarse  and  strong  wines, 
which  do  not  keep  well.  The  exports  of  wine  at  present  go  mainlv 
to  Egypt,  while  the  brandy  made  from  the  wine  goes  to  England. 
During  the  fis(»al  year  llK)7-8,  Cyprus  exported  81,028  gallons  of 
Commandaria  wine  and  931,044  gallons  of  other  brands,  of  a  total 
value  of  about  $119,000. 

FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

EXCESSIVE    Nl'MBER   OF    IKHJFISII    ON    EN(JMSH    (TJAST. 

Consul  Joseph  (i.  Stephens,  of  Plymouth,  makes  the  following 
report  on  the  diflSculty  of  coping  with  the  dogfish  on  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain: 

Dogfish  continue  to  infest  the  southern  and  western  fisheries  in  in- 
creasing: numl)ers  and  do  much  damage.  No  remedy  has  l)een  found, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  fisheries  aiv  surely  and  rapidly  being  de- 
pleted by  their  activity.  While  there  is  a  considerable  consumption 
of  dogfish  in  Plymouth  and  other  large  places  in  England,  it  is  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  numlx^r  of  fish.  They  have  been  sold 
for  Is.  (24  cents)  per  score,  and  later  they  had  to  be  given  away 
for  fertilizer.  WTiile  the  dogfish  are  in  request,  the  fishermen  can 
supply  as  much  as  the  buyers  can  possibly  handle,  but  as  the  big 
fishing  plants  on  the  east  coast  commence  to  operate  there  is  not 
sufficient  market  for  them  at  remunerative  prices.  Dogfish  have  been 
sold  up  to  Is.  9d.  (42  cents)  and  lower  than  (id.  (12  cents)  per  score, 
but  the  latter  price  will  not  pay  for  the  labor  of  catching.  The  per- 
son who  can  devise  a  way  of  ridding  the  waters  of  this  plague  without 
injury  to  the  fisheries  will  confer  a  great  boon  to  the  industry. 

SHETLAND   HERRING  FISHERIES. 
STEAMERS  ARE  DRIVING  THE  SMALLER   CRAFT  FROM   THE  SEA. 

Consul  Maxwell  Blake,  of  Dunfermline,  forwards  a  clipping  from 
the  Daily  Scotsman  from  which  the  following  is  noted  relative  to  the 
fishing  industry  in  Shetland  waters: 

The  total  catch  during  the  past  summer  of  herring  in  Shetland 
waters  amounted  to  $1,800,600  as  compared  with  $2,623,000,  the  value 
of  the  catch  in  1907.    Only  a  small  part  of  these  earnings  remained 
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in  those  islands,  the  greater  part  being  earned  and  carried  away  by 
947  English  and  Scotch  fishing  craft  from  23  different  ports;  662 
were  steamers  as  compared  to  526  steamers  out  of  891  vessels  in  1907 
en^ged  in  these  fisheries.  The  poor  fishermen  of  the  islands  are 
being  driven  out  of  business  by  companies  who  have  enough  wealth 
to  operate  the  steamers. 

There  is  talk  of  further  improvements  in  Lerwick  Harbor  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  port,  which  has  become  the  great 
center  for  herring  fisheries.  ' 

CANADA. 

EXPENDITURE  ON   THE  INDUSTRY — DECREASE   IN   THE  CATCH. 

Consul-General  David  F.  Wilber,  of  Halifax,  forwards  a  Nova 
Scotia  newspaper  clipping  containing  the  report  of  the  deputy  min- 
ister of  marine  fisheries  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31, 1908,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

The  eastern  seacoast  of  the  maritime  provinces,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  covers  a  distance  of  5,600  miles.  The  salt-water 
inshore  area  covers  over  1,500  square  miles.  The  total  fisheries  expenditure 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $956,196,  subdivided  as  follows:  Fisheries  proper, 
$157,874 ;  fish  breeding,  $235,660 ;  fisheries-protection  service,  $225,280 ;  miscel- 
laneous expenditure,  $171,267,  and  $156,114  distributed  as  fishing  bounties. 
The  total  revenue  from  fishing  licenses,  fines,  etc.,  during  the  same  period  in 
the  different  provinces  was  $90,686,  including  $10,000  received  from  the  United 
States  fishing  fleet,  as  modus  vivendi  fees.  The  deep-sea  fishermen  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  received  $156,114  as  bounties  on  their  catches  for  the  season 
of  1907. 

The  whole  value  of  the  catch  in  local  waters  by  Canadians,  including  fish 
products,  seals,  etc.,  during  the  season  of  1907,  including  winter  fishing  of  1908 
to  March  31,  was  valued  at  $25,500,000,  a  falling  off  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  as  compared  with  1906.  The  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  fisheries  was 
$7,632,330,  a  decrease  of  $166,830.  The  quantity  of  fish  used  as  bait  in  the 
season  was  valued  at  $518,022,  and  that  of  fish  oil  at  $539,067.  The  value  of  the 
lobster  fishery  during  the  season  was  $4,084,122,  an  increase  of  $661,195  oyer 
1906.  Cod,  halibut,  smelts,  clams,  etc.,  also  showed  an  increased  value.  The 
decrease  in  herring  amounted  to  over  $600,000. 

During  the  season  over  71,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  Canadian  fisheries 
and  used  equipment  representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 
The  lobster  plant  alone  is  valued  at  over  $1,500,000,  comprising  the  equipment 
of  nearly  700  canneries,  217  of  which  are  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  canneries  placed 
on  the  market  nearly  9,000,000  cans  of  the  preserved  crustacean,  and  about 
1,000,000  pounds  were  disposed  of  alive  or  in  a  fresh  state,  both  aggregating 
a  value  exceeding  $4,000,000. 

QUINUA  IN  ECUADOR. 

MOUNTAIN   CEREAL  FOOD  OF  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  ANDES. 

Americans  are  seeking  information  with  regard  to  the  "quinua" 
grain  of  the  Andes  Mountains  with  the  view  to  its  possible  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States.  The  plant  grows  at  a  high  altitude  and 
supplies  cereal  food  in  regions  where  other  grain  and  potatoes  will 
not  thrive.  Consul-General  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  fur- 
nishes the  following  information  concerning  its  growth  and  use  in 
Ecuador : 

In  this  country  quinua  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Andes,  where  the  climate  is  cool,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
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6,000  to  9,000  feet.  There  are  two  classes,  called  "  yellow  quinua  " 
and  "  white  quinua,"  which  are  marketed  at  the  same  price.  In  the 
Yaruqui  Valley,  near  Quito,  it  appears  to  be  most  abundant,  and  it  is 
reported  that  100  tons  may  be  ootained  there  yearly.  It  is  said  that 
about  20,000  pounds  of  this  article  may  be  bought  m  Quito  monthly, 
and  that  by  offering  a  small  advance  in  price,  a  much  larger  quantity 
could  be  obtained  in  the  provinces  of  Pichincha  and  Imbaoura,  which 
are  situated  in  the  inter- Andean  valleys. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  is  a  failure  of  the  quinua  crop.  This  only 
occurs  once  in  a  number  of  years,  when  there  is  great  scarcity  of 
rain.  The  quinua  when  harvested  and  dried,  and  then  storea  in 
a  perfectly  tlry  place,  will  keep  for  about  1  jear,  after  which  it  will 
lose  more  or  less  of  its  flavor.  During  the  time  it  is  kept  in  this  dry 
state  it  retains  its  bitter  qualities,  for  which  reason  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  attack  of  insects  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  stated  tnat 
the  Indians  hang  the  plant  outside  of  their  houses  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  do  tobacco  and  bananas,  but  rarely  keep  it  in  this  state 
longer  than  3  months,  although  if  kept  thoroughly  dry  it  can  be 
kept  as  long  as  6  months. 

FXX>D  UTILIZATION — BOTANICAL  NAME — MARKET  PRICE. 

The  quinua  is  washed  before  crooking,  which  may  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery, for  the  reason  that  the  washing  takes  away  a  portion  of  the 
bitter  element  which  it  contains.  As  an  article  of  food  it  is  princi- 
pally used  by  the  Indians  or  the  laboring  class,  who  earn  very  small 
wages.  By  them  it  is  cooked  in  an  open  pot  and  frequently  m  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  last  the  family  for  some  time.  In  its  cooked  state 
it  is  again  allowed  to  dry,  and  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  preserve  it 
for  some  weeks.  The  dishes  prepared  from  it  are:  Soups;  cakes  with 
brown  sugar  added  to  them,  called  "panela;"  and  a  drink  called 
*'chicha  de  quinua,"  made  from  a  mixture  of  quinua  and  corn  or 
barley. 

Teodoro  Wolf  sHates  in  his  (Jeography  and  Geology  of  Ecuador, 
which  was  published  in  1892,  that  corn  and  ouinua  were  the  principal 
articles  of  food  of  the  ancient  Indians,  and  that  the  raising  of  the 
latter  was  more  extensively  engaged  in  by  them  than  by  the  present 
inhabitants,  on  account  or  the  recent  introduction  and  development 
of  other  cereals. 

As  to  the  scientific  name  of  the  plant,  Humlx)ldt,  a  (Jerman  natu- 
ralist, who  s|)ent  several  months  exploring  this  country  in  1802,  called 
it  Quinua  eruadoria,  Mr.  Wolf  refers  to  it  in  his  works  on  Ecuador 
as  Chenopodium  quinua.  It  is  also  a  product  of  Colombia  and  Peru, 
where  it  likewise  grows  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  mountains.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  found  to  any  extent  in  the  other  countries  in  South 
America. 

The  price  usually  paid  for  quinua  in  this  country  is  from  $3  to  $5 
United  States  currency  per  quintal  of  46  kilos  (101  pounds).  The 
bulk  of  this  article  is  marketed  from  June  to  October.  As  to  the 
cost  of  shipping  this  product  to  San  Francisco  or  New  York,  it  may 
be  seated  that  the  freight  rate  from  Quito  to  Pa^nama  is  about  ^ 
Ignited  States  currency  per  quintal,  with  an  additional  expense  of 
about  50  cents  per  quintal  for  packing. 
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PICKLED  TEA  OF  INDIA. 

PREPARATION    AND   CONSUMPTION    IN   BURMA   AND   SIAM. 

The  following  information  concerning  pickled  tea  is  furnished  by 
Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  at  the  request  of  an 
American  tea  merchant : 

Pickled  tea  is  manufactured  only  in  Burma,  the  Shan  States,  and 
some  of  the  hills  lying  between  feurma  and  Assam  in  India,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  tea  produced  there  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pickled  tea,  which  is  called  in  the  Burmese  vernacular  "  letpetso."  In 
1907  Burma  manufactured  501,868  pounds  of  this  article  and  made 
only  4,175  pounds  of  black  tea,  which  they  call  "leaf  tea."  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  understood  to  be  as  follows : 

The  leaves  are  first  thrown  into  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
therein  for  a  short  time,  or  until  they  become  soft.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  rolled  by  hand  on  mats,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  process 
which  follows  consists  in  ramming  with  a  wooden  rammer  the  leaves 
down  tight  into  the  internode  of  a  bamboo  (the  wabo).  A  stopper  is 
then  made  of  jack  or  guava  leaves,  and  the  bamboos  thus  charged  are 
kept  in  the  shade  for  a  couple  of  days,  with  the  stoppered  ends  down- 
ward to  allow  any  water  there  maybe  within  to  drain  off.  The  bam- 
boos are  not  quite  filled  up  to  the  top  with  letpet,  and  in  the  space  thus 
left  ashes  mixed  with  a  little  water  are  now  filled  in  to  prevent  insects 
getting  to  the  tea.  The  bamboos  are  then  buried  underground  till  the 
letpet  has  matured,  when  it  is  ready  for  sale.  If  not  buried,  the 
letpet  becomes  black  and  spoiled.  To  be  good,  it  should  be  yellowish 
in  color.  It  is  carried  to  market  for  sale  in  bamboo  baskets  of  open 
wickerwork  lined  with  leaves.  The  tea  is  taken  out  of  the  bamboos, 
filled  into  the  baskets,  and  pressed  down  tight  so  as  to  prevent  air 
injuring  it. 

The  foregoing  is  the  method  in  vogue  west  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  east 
of  that  river  the  method  seems  to  consist  in  steaming  the  leaf  and  then 
rolling  by  hand.  After  this  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  cool  and  are 
then  deposited  in  a  pit  lined  with  planks  or  bamboo  matting  and 
covered  over  and  pressed  down  by  heavv  weights.  The  pit  is  not 
opened  till  a  purchaser  turns  up  to  buy  the  whole  pit  full,  out  when 
opened  the  letpet  tea  is  removed  in  bamboo  crates. 

A    GO\TERNMENT   ACCOUNT. 

Outside  of  Burma  and  the  Shan  States  pickled  tea  is  made  in 
Bangkok,  where  the  same  method  of  manufacture  is  followed.  There 
it  is  also  eaten,  and  rarely  used  in  making  a  drink.  In  referring  to 
pickled  tea  Sir  George  Watt,  in  his  Commercial  Products  of  Indin, 


Accounts  given  of  the  manufacture  of  mieng  or  lao  tea  in  Bangkolc  do  not 
dilTer  in  any  material  sense  from  the  practice  in  Burma.  These  may  therefore 
be  described  as  siloed  teas,  and  their  chief  peculiarity  may  be  said  to  be  that  they 
are  eaten  as  a  piciiled  vegetable  and  only  rarely  used  as  a  beverage.  One 
authority  says  the  leaves  are  elliptic,  oblong,  and  serrated  like  the  Chinese 
plant,  and  the  Burmese,  not  following  the  practice  of  other  nations,  designate 
the  latter  by  the  native  name  of  their  own  plant,  lap'het.  There  is  little  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  it  is  a  genuine  tea,  and  most  probably  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  Burmese  eat  the  leaf  preimred  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  never  use  the 
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Infusion  as  they  do  that  of  Chinese  tea,  which  they  call  lap*het-re,  or  tea  water. 
In  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States  a  good  deal  of  this  tea  is  consumed  as  a 
drink,  for  which  puriK>se  it  is  sold  in  a  dry  state.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  it  in 
an  earthen  kettle  and  is  drunk  with  salt.  The  greater  bulk,  however,  is  sold  by 
the  Mandalay  brokers  to  merchants  in  Lower  Burma,  where  it  is  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  solid.  The  leaves  are  soaked  in  oil,  a  little  garlic  and  dried  fish,  etc., 
added,  and  the  concoction  thus  formed  is  eaten  and  considered  a  great  luxury. 
Besides  t>eing  regarded  as  a  dainty,  the  **  leppett "  is  a  traditional  food  among 
Burmans.  At  the  imiK)rtant  junctures  of  life,  such  as  birth,  initiation  into  the 
church,  marriage,  ami  death,  **  Iepi)ett  *'  plays  an  important  iMirt,  and  no  cere- 
mony is  complete  without  the  consumption  of  that  article.  The  tea  remains  in 
the  same  basket  from  the  time  it  Is  bought  at  the  gardens  until  it  is  sold  by  the 
merchant  to  the  actual  consumer. 


GERMANY'S  SALT  PRODUCTION. 

ONLY   TWO   PER   CT2NT  OF   AMOUNT  (X)N8UMED   18   IMPORTED.     * 

Consul-General  A.  M.  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  sends  the  following 
report  on  the  German  production,  cost,  and  consumption  of  salt: 

Salt  in  Germany  is  procured  lK)th  from  mines  and  by  evaporation. 
There  is  about  .twice  as  much  of  the  mined  as  of  the  evaporated  salt. 
While  much  good  table  salt  is  mined  in  the  Magdeburjg  district,  by 
,far  the  greater  part  is  procured  by  evaporation.  This  evaporated 
salt  is  derived  both  from  the  natural  brine  and  from  the  artificial 
brine  made  by  pumping  water  into  the  salt  l)e<ls  and  again  pumped 
out  into  large  pans  or  vats.  From  these  the  water  is  evapyorated 
generally  by  means  of  steam  pipes  passing  beneath  the  bottoms  of 
the  vats!  Evaporation  in  oi)en  vats  is  very  little  in  use  in  Germany, 
and  the  vacuum  process  is  practically  unknown. 

Practically  all  the  table  salt  consumed  in  Germany  is  subject  to  an 
interaal-revenue  tax  of  $2.85  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  Exclusive 
of  this  tax  the  wholesale  price  at  which  table  salt  sells  in  Germany 
varies  from  $5.15  per  metric  ton  (2,2i0  pounds)  in  localities  near  the 
most  productive  mines  to  $10.()5  in  localities  remote  from  the  source 
of  supply. 

Salt  is  procured  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Prussia 
leads,  and  the  provinces  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  yield  nine-tenths  of 
Prussia's  total  production,  and  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  whole  of 
Germany.  Outside  of  Prussia  the  (ierman  States  in  order  of  the 
amount  of  salt  produced  are  Wurtemberg,  Anhalt,  Braunschweig, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  salt  consumed 
is  imported,  principally  from  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Holland. 
Germany  uses  annually  about  1,500,000  metric  tons  of  salt,  which 
amounts  to  about  50  pounds  per  capita.  Of  table  salt  about  17| 
pounds  per  capita  are  consumed. 
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FOREIGN  CROP  CONDITIONS. 

CHINA. 

PRODUCTS  AND  POPULATION   OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SHENGKING. 

The  following  report  covering  the  agricultural  conditions  and  pos- 
sibilities of  Manchuria  is  furnished  by  Vice-Consul-(jeneral  Frederick 
D.  Cloud,  of  Mukden : 

Reports  from  all  quarters  indicate  that  the  year  1908  has  been  an 
unusually  prosperous  one  for  Manchurian  farmers.  Especially  is  this 
true  as  re^rds  the  farmers  of  the  province  of  Shengkmg,  wnere  the 
crop  yieldis  stated  to  be  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  annual 
yield.  The  general  range  of  prices  for  all  farm  products  is  also  some- 
what above  the  average. 

The  government  of  this  province  has  furnished  a  few  statistics, 
which  I  have  converted  into  American  values  throughout  this  report, 
enlarged  from  independent  sources  of  information,  and  arranged  in 
a  manner  that  may  be  of  some  value  to  those  interested  in  the  present 
and  future  of  Manchuria  as  a  market  for  foreign  imports.  The 
Manchurian  government  is  making  a  serious  eflfort  to  inaugurate  a 
system  for  the  compilation  of  vital  statistics  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
following  statistics  are  based  on  data  furnished  by  its  new  bureau  of 
statistics. 

The  total  population  of  the  province  of  Shengking  (Fengtien)  is 
10,312,241,  01  which  number  2,520,145  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

ACREAGE  CULTIVATED  AND  LAND  TENURE. 

The  total  area  of  the  province  under  cultivation  is  4,333,333  acres — 
that  is,  there  are  1.72  acres  of  tilled  land  per  capita  of  the  farming 
population.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  tnat  the  average-sized  farm 
contains  only  1.72  acres,  for  it  is  well  known  that  farming  is  carried 
on,  in  many  cases,  by  the  family  or  clan,  which  mav  number  from  5 
to  50  people,  who  work  together  on  one  common  farm,  sharing  the. 
proceeds  according  to  their  own  private  arrangements.  Such  a  larm 
might,  and  often  does,  comprise  100  or  more  acres.  No  accurate  data 
is  available  as  to  the  average  size  of  a  Southern  Manchurian  farm, 
but  it  is  not  far  wrong  to  put  it  at  12  acres.  This  would  make  the 
average  rural  family  number  7  persons,  which  is  approximately 
correct. 

Freeholding  is  the  rule  throughout  the  Province,  but  there  is  also 
considerable  tenancy,  the  land  being  leased  from  (1)  the  Government, 
(2)  Manchu  princes,  and  (3)  Lama  priests.  In  the  case  of  govern- 
ment lands,  the  terms  of  lease  are  such  as  to  make  the  tenants  virtual 
owners,  the  leases  being  in  perpetuity  and  the  tenant  having  to  pay 
only  a  nominal  annual  rental.    To  this  class  of  lands  belong  the  large 
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tracts  of  '*'  banner  land,"  set  aside  in  times  cone  by  for  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  soldiers'  families.  These  smdiers  belonged  to  regi- 
ments or  corps  known  as  "  banner  corps,"  hence  the  term  "  banner 
land."  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  large  tracts  owned  by  the  Manchu 
nobility,  leases  are  ^ven  in  perpetuity,  but  for  this  class  of  land  the 
tenant  must  pay  a  higher  rental  than  for  government  land.  Land 
owned  by  the  Lama  priesthood,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  scattered  throughout  the  province,  is  leased  on  long  or  short 
terms,  and  the  rental  paid  therefor  is  usuallv  the  highest  paid  for 
any  land.  The  rental  on  Lama  land  ranges  m)m  6  to  16  bushels  (1 
bushel  equals  60  pounds)  of  beans  to  the  acre,  which  at  present  prices 
and  exchange  would  amoimt  to  $3.30  to  $8.25  per  acre. 

AORICULTrRAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  varieties  of  grain  pro- 
duced, together  with  beans,  and  the  value  and  production  per  acre  of 
the  different  crops : 


Crop. 


Kaoliang 

BeaiM 

Wheat . .  - 
Maize... 
Barley . . . 
Millet.... 


'  Valne  per 
Yield  per  V^aliw  per^   btuhel 
acre,     j     acre.     |     of  60 

I 


Bushel*. 
35. 3 
81.6  ; 
28.3 
28.3 
28.0  ! 
20.3  i 


yy. 

CenU. 

111.96 

84 

17.35 

.v> 

16.49 

71 

7.89 

34 

12. 4« 

44 

9.81 

44 

The  following  table  indicates  the  approximate  acreage  devoted  to 
each  crop,  together  with  the  total  amount  produced  of  each  and  the 
approximate  total  value  thereof : 


Crop. 


]    Acreage 
per  annum. 


Total  pro-  JTotal  value 
duction.    perannam. 


Acre*. 

Kaoliang '    2, 166, 666 

Beans 1,800.000 

Millet 433,333 

Wheat,  barley,  maize,  tobacto,  garden  truck,  v\v 433,834 


Biifhelt. 
76,526,643 
40,716,000 

9,099,993 


126,019.059 

22.393,800 

4,008,997 

8,900,006 


ToUl 4,3 


56,316,862 


KAOLIANG  AND  SOT  BEANS. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  kaoliang  (Sorghum  vulgare,  Barbadoes 
millet)  is  the  'most  extensively  grown  and  the  most  valuable  crop, 
while  the  soy  bean  is  second.  Kaoliang  is  the  food  staple  of  Man- 
churia, and  bears  the  same  relative  value  in  the  food  economy  of 
Manchurians  that  rice  does  with  the  southern  Chinese,  or  wheat  in 
the  United  States.  Its  uses  are  manifold.  Besides  furnishing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Manchurian's  daily  food,  it  supplies  an  alco- 
holic drink,  thatching  for  houses  and  bams,  matting  for  summer 
sheds  and  winter  floors,  windbreaks  to  shield  the  farmer's  household 
from  the  icy  blasts  of  winter,  and  fuel  to  cook  his  food  and  warm  his 
house.  No  part  of  the  kaoliang  plant  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Even 
the  stubble  and  roots  are  carefully  pulled  up,  dried,  and  put  away  for 
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fuel.  The  green  blades  are  gathered  just  before  the  grain  is  fully 
ripe,  tied  in  bundles,  and  stored  for  winter  fodder  for  the  donkeys 
and  cattle. 

A  kaoliang  field  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested  is  absolutely 
bare,  there  teing  nothing  left  or  the  vegetation  to  reenter  the  soil, 
and  herein  lies  the  chief  and  practically  the. only  objection  to  the 
continuous  cropping  of  koaliang.  It  requires  much  from  the  soil, 
but  gives  back  nothing  in  return. 

The  soy  bean,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  soil  fertilizer,  an  J  is 
extensively  grown  throu^out  the  province,  especially  in  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Liao  River.  The  bean  is  the  greatest  of  all  export 
crops  from  Manchuria,  and  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  afford  the 
farmer  ready  cash.  Bean  oil  is  used  throughout  China  for  culinary 
purposes,  being  employed  as  lard  is  used  m  American  households, 
while  the  residue,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  bean  cake,  is 
exported  mostly  to  Japan,  where  it  is  used  for  fertilizer.  The  ex- 
ports of  bean  cake  from  China  during  1907  amounted  to  278,801 
tons  valued  at  $7,300,000,  or  $26.18  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  there  were  in  addition  89,124  tons  or  beans  exported, 
valued  at  72,560,790,  or  at  the  rate  of  $28.73  per  ton.  The  total  value 
of  China's  bean  crop  exports  for  the  year  1907  was,  therefore, 
$9,860,790,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  produced  in  southern  Man- 
churia. 

Manchuria  has  a  great  advantage  over  most  other  agricultural 
regions,  in  that  the  soy  bean  can  be  grown  most  successfully  through- 
out the  entire  region,  from  Dalny  in  the  south  to  Harbin  in  the  north. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  this  crop  is  not  grown  with 
much  success  outside  of  what  is  known  as  the  cotton  belt. 

MILLET   AND   WHEAT. 

The  crop  that  ranks  third  in  importance  in  the  province  is  millet, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  best  or  these  varieties  is 
known  as  Japanese  millet,  and  is  grown  mostly  for  human  food. 
It  is  a  hardy  crop  and  highly  valued  by  the  farmer  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  little  is  produced  for  foreign  export.  The  annual  crop 
is  valued  at  about  $4,000,000. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  province  has  not  as  yet  become  large,  but  is 
important  in  view  of  the  CTOwing  tendency  among  all  classes,  to 
replace  the  native  cereal  focSs  with  wheaten  cakes  and  bread.  Thus 
far  but  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  wheat  growing,  but  with 
the  advent  of  modem  flour  mills  in  Manchuria,  oi  which  there  are 
several  in  operation  and  more  being  constructed,  the  native  farmer  is 
devoting  his  thought  to  wheat  production.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far 
as  soil  and  climate  are  concerned,  why  the  Province  of  Shengking 
diould  not  produce  vastly  more  than  enough  wheat  for  the  consump- 
tion of  its  entire  population.  At  present  the  native  farmer  appears 
to  know  practical^  nothing  about  the  proper  selection  of  seed  or  the 
proper  methods  of  cropping,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  wheat. 
According  to  the  complaints  of  the  flour  mills  now  in  operation,  the 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  and  the  quality  of  the  berries  are  very  fair 
and  would  make  a  good  medium-grade  flour  if  the  farmer  would  only 
care  for  his  crop  in  the  right  way.  But  this,  apparently,  he  will  not 
do,  for  when  the  wheat  comes  to  the  mill  it  is  either  musty  or  weather 
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bleached  or  foul,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  grade  of 
flour.  Therefore,  until  the  Manchurian  farmer  gives  more  intelli- 
gent attention  to  the  seeding,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  his  crop, 
wheat  growing  will  remain  practically  where  it  is,  ana  as  a  crop  it 
will  continue  to  be  of  minor  importance. 

MAIZE  AND   SUGAR  BEET. 

Com  is  grown  to  some  extent  throughout  the  province,  the  Liao 
Valley,  to  Uie  east  of  Liaoyang,  affording  perhaps  the  greatest  area 
devoted  to  this  crop.  At  present  the  crop  is  of  but  little  value^  owing 
to  defective  methods  of  seed  selection,  planting,  and  cultivation. 
The  soil  and  the  climate,  however,  of  southern  Manchuria,  especially 
throughout  the  fertile  Liao  Valley,  is  naturally  adapted  to  the 
abunoant  production  of  Indian  com.  The  rich  alluvial  soil,  together 
with  tJie  long,  hot  summer  days  and  warm  nights,  combined  with 
copious  showers,  constitute  ideal  conditions  for  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  com.  With  good  seed  and  intelligent  cultivation,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  Indian  com  could  be  made  a  more  profitable 
crop  to  the  farmer  of  southern  Manchuria  than  is  either  koaliang  or 
the  soy  bean. 

The  loose,  loamy  soils  of  Manchuria  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  root  crops,  and  are  especially  favorable 
jfor  sugar-beet  production.  The  intense  summer  sunshine  not  only 
gives  an  abundant  yield  of  roots  but  produces  a  high  percentage  of 
sugar.  Tests  made  last  season  at  the  local  experiment  farm  showed 
amounts  of  sugar  ranging  from  14  to  18  per  cent. 

A  large  German  beet-sugar  concern  recently  sent  an  expert  from 
Germany  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  the  oeet-sugar  industry  in 
Manchuria.  According  to  my  information,  his  report  was  most 
favorable,  but  whether  or  not  the  company  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  in  Manchuria  is  unknown.  At  Harbin,  however, 
such  a  f actoiT  is  being  installed. 

In  view  or  the  rapidly  CTOwinff  demand  throughout  China  for 
refined  sugar,  there  are  undoubtedly  great  possibilities  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  Manchuria. 

FRUIT  PRODUCTION. 

There  are  but  a  few  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  the  Province,  among 
which  the  pear,  grape,  and  persimmon  are  the  most  valuable.    The 

eiars  are  hard  and  watery,  and  while  they  are  good  keepers,  lasting 
om  season  to  season,  they  are  not  a  good  table  pear.  Grapes  are 
grown  extensively  and  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  Man- 
churian fruits.  There  is  practically  but  one  variety  of  this  fruit, 
which  resembles  Jthe  California  red  wine  grape.  It  is  not  a  first-class 
table  grape,  but  as  it  can  be  kept  through  the  winter  and  until  spring, 
it  is,  as  before  stated,  the  most  satis&ctory  of  all  the  Manchurian 
fruits.  The  large  red  persimmon  is  also  grown  and  is  much  prized 
by  the  Chinese.  Because  of  its  abundance  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
the  fruits,  and  constitutes  almost  the  sole  fruit  diet  oi  the  poor 
classes.  Besides  the  fruits  mentioned,  there  are  apples,  peaches,  and 
plums  of  poor  quality  and  of  no  great  abundance.  Apncots,  also  of 
mferior  quality,  are  scatteringly  grown  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Province. 
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.The  inhabitants  of  Manchuria  are  exceedingly  fond  of  fruit;  but, 
curiously  enough,  they  seem  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  fruit 
growing. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  great  quantities  of  excellent  fruits  could 
be  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  if  only  intelligent  methods 
of  selection,  budding,  and  cultivation  were  employed.  The  striking 
success  which  has  followed  the  efforts  of  American  missionaries  in 
Shantung  Province  to  improve  native  varieties  of  fruit  by  introducing 
scions  from  American  fruits  is  worthy  of  emulation  in  Manchuria. 
The  Chefoo  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  are  now  sold  in  nearly  every 
treaty  port  in  China  and  command  prices  second  only  to  fruits 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

LIVE   STOCK   AND   FARM   LABOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  kinds  of  live  stock  in  the 
Province,  the  approximate  number  and  total  values  of  each  kind,  and 
the  average  value  per  head : 


Kind. 


Horses. 
Cattle.. 
Mules.. 
Hogs... 


Total  . 


Number. 

Value. 

Average 

value  per 

head/ 

124,008     $1,625,298 

62,060          508,892 

124,242       1,780,844 

1,925,260      4,786,140 

112.80 
8.20 
14.33 
2.46 

2,286,670  j    8,551,174 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  there  are  said  to  be  upward  of 
600,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats,  valued  at  about  $1,026,148 ;  so  that 
the  total  value  of  the  live  stock  of  the  Province  is  $9,577,322.  This 
is  indeed  a  nominal  figure  in  comparison  to  what  it  might  be  with 
consistent  and  intelligent  breeding. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Manchurian  farmer,  just  as  with 
fruits  and  grains,  takes  no  pains  and  gives  little  thought  to  the 
breeding  of  his  domestic  animals.  His  hogs  have  the  run  of  the 
farm  and  subsist,  as  best  they  may,  from  kitchen  and  other  refuse. 
The  result  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected,  a  loose- jointed  beast, 
compared  to  which  the  aboriginal  "  razorback  "  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains is  a  well-bred  animal.  Yet,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  the 
province  produces  annually  1,925,000  head  of  these  animals. 

Scarcely  any  greater  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  breeding  of 
cattle  or  horses.  Indeed,  a  vast  majority  of  the  horses  and  cattle  of 
the  province  are  brought  down  year  by  year  from  the  plains  of  Mon- 
golia, where  the  only  occupation  of  the  people  is  stock  raising,  and 
while  the  Mongolian  pony  is  an  excellent  work  animal  he  is  small 
and  poorly  bred. 

In  animal  breeding,  as  in  general  farming,  a  little  intelligent  selec- 
tion and  care  would  greatly  increase  the  farmer's  net  profits. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the  bureau  of  statistics, 
before  referred  to,  the  average  wage  paid  to  farm  hands  ranges  from 
12J  to  17  cents  per  day,  or  from  $3.75  to  $5  per  month.  Wages  vary, 
however,  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  province,  and  also  in  the  diflFerent 
seasons.  For  instance,  during  the  harvest  season  transient  labor  from 
Shantung  is  paid  as  much  as  28  cents  per  day,  while  at  other  seasons 
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labor  may  be  had  for  8  to  10  cents  per  day.  Most  of  the  farm  labor 
of  Manchuria  Qomes  each  year  from  Shantung  and  Honan,  and  with 
the  approach  of  winter  returns  to  its  native  provinces. 

The  Manchurian  government  has  recently  offered  to  grant  free 
transportation  to  all  the  people  of  Shantung,  Honan,  and  other  prov- 
inces who  were  willing  to  minate  to  the  three  eastern  provinces  and 
cultivate  the  untilled  lands  or  Manchuria. 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  cost  of  transporting  agricultural  products  is  the  chief  item  of 
expense  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  a  Manchurian  farmer's 
crops,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  exchanges  only  a  small 
part  of  his  products  for  cash,  that  which  is  not  required  for  home 
consumption,  he  could  scarcely  make  a  living  on  the  average  Man- 
churian farm  solely  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  roads. 
The  only  means  of  transportation  between  interior  trade  marts  for 
farm  products  and  merchandise  as  well  is  the  two-wheeled  Manchu- 
rian cart.  This  vehicle,  capable  of  carrying  a  maximum  load  of 
about  1,600  pounds,  is  drawn  by  4  to  8  ponies  or  mules.  This  method 
of  transport  is  most  costly  to  the  farmer  not  because  of  the  kind  of 
vehicle  used,  but  because  of  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the 
roads.  The  Manchurian  cart  is  indeed  the  only  kind  of  vehicle  that 
could  navigate  the  deep-rutted,  quagmire-like  roads  which  every- 
where prevail  throughout  almost  the  entire  year.  The  onlv  season  of 
Sassable  roads  is  during  the  winter  when  the  mud  is  frozen  to  a 
epth  of  several  feet.  It  is  then  that  the  crops  are  moved  and  most 
of  the  year's  teaming  is  done. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  until  Manchuria  has  better  roads  for 
the  transport  of  its  products  it  can  not  hope  to  become  any  con- 
siderable factor  in  commercial  agriculture.  The  best  that  it  may 
logically  hope  to  do  under  present  conditions  is  to  produce  a  little 
more  tnan  enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  its  own  people.  With 
good  roads  and  better  transport  facilities,  however,  new  markets 
would  be  reached,  the  cost  of  production  and  marketing  would  be 
reduced  by  more  than  one-half,  production  would  be  stimulated,  and 
the  land  of  the  Manchu  would  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
progress  scarcely  second  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  plains  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  making 
of  good  roads  must  constitute  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  ii 
Manchuria  is  to  have  either  prosperity  or  progress.  The  Manchu- 
rian farmer  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  opening 
of  the  south  Manchuria  and  the  Chinese  imperial  railways,  but  while 
railway  communication  is  indispensable,  good  country  roads  are  also 
a  vitally  essential  adjunct  to  the  economic  welfare  of  an  agricultural 
community. 

LAND  VALUES  AND  TAXATION. 

The  average  value  of  agricultural  lands,  according  to  the  statistics 
referred  to,  ranges  from  $8.40  to  $12.30  per  acre  for  first-class  land, 
and  for  second-class  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  acre.  The  general  average 
value  per  acre,  therefore,  would  be  $8.30.  This  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  average,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  values 
quoted  are  in  American  currency,  $1  of  which  is  equal,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  to  $2.50  of  Mandiurian  currency^  and  that  toe  cost 
of  living  as  between  the  inhabitants  of  Manchuria  and  Americans 
is  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1 — ^i.  e.,  where  it  costs  the  American 
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the  equivalent  of  $10  silver  (Mexican)  to  live,  the  Manchurian  will 
get  along,  in  his  way,  on  $1  silver. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  it  is  impossible,  from  the  meager  in- 
formation obtainable,  to  make  a  statement  which  would  even  approx- 
imate the  facts.  There  are  land  taxes,  grain  taxes,  a  salt  tax,  an 
opium  tax,  a  tax  per  head  on  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  a  butcher's  tax, 
an  export  tax,  police  tax,  a  school  tax.,  etc.  Certain  of  these  taxes — 
the  salt  tax,  for  instance — are  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, but  in  the  main  they  vary  with  each  magistracy,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  districts. 

AGRICULTURAL   DEVELOPMENT    IN    MANCHURIA. 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Parker,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  was 
recently  employed  by  the  Shungking  (Fengtien)  govemmeQt  to  es- 
tablish at  Mukden  an  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  development  in  Manchuria, 
says: 

It  is  tbe  opinion  of  the  writer  tliat  the  chief  problems  of  agricultural  develop* 
ment  in  Manchuria  at  the  present  time  are  economic,  social,  and  poUtical  prob- 
lems, rather  than  scientific  problems  relative  to  the  stimulation  of  greater 
productiveness  in  the  soU.  The  vast  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  north 
are  capable  of  producing  a  surplus  crop  for  export,  even  with  crude  methods 
of  soil  tiUage,  if  transportation  facilities  could  be  developed  to  bring  the  farmer 
in  touch  with  world  markets.  The  agricultural  problem  of  Manchuria  is 
not  so  much  the  problem  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
befbre  as  to  change  the  existing  economic  and  social  conditions  of  farm  life 
into  an  advanced  condition  of  commercial  agriculture  in  which  the  farmer 
can  produce  a  surplus  of  food  above  local  demands  and  find  a  ready  cash 
market  for  that  surplus.  While  improved  methods  of  agriculture  are  un- 
doubtedly necessary  if  the  Manchurian  farmer  is  to  produce  a  large  surplus 
for  export,  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  there  be  a  market  and  a  means  for 
reaching  that  market  with  the  surplus  crop. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  BOADS. 

If  good  roads  could  connect  with  railways  and  waterways  in  Manchuria, 
and  if  capital  could  organize  the  facilities  for  storing  and  shipping  staple 
agricultural  products,  thus  bringing  relatively  high  cash  prices  for  agricultural 
products  into  every  community,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Manchuria  would 
produce  a  large  surplus  of  crop  for  export,  and  in  striving  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus the  farmer  would  be  quickened  and  fuUy  awake  to  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved methods  of  agriculture.  The  Manchurian  farmer  is  not  so  much  in  need 
of  the  agricultural  teachings  of  European  and  American  applied  science  as 
he  is  in  need  of  the  far-sighted  genius  of  such  men  as  James  J.  Hill  in  the 
United  States  and  Shaughnessy  in  Canada,  who  built  the  steel  paths  of  com- 
merce into  the  fertile  fields  of  North  America  and  were  content  to  wait  for 
dividends  until  the  settlers  came  in  and  opened  the  soil.  To-day  every  farm- 
ing community  in  America  is  in  touch  with  the  world  markets,  and,  being  in 
possession  of  the  markets,  the  agricultural  problem  of  the  United  States  is  to 
increase  production  by  the  application  of  science  to  the  art  of  agriculture. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  American  farmer  produced  his  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing  on  the  land  and  exchanged  very  little  of  his  crop  for  cash.  Then,  as 
transportation  facilities  developed  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American 
applied  mechanical  principles  to  agriculture,  the  old  system  of  "  produce-and- 
consume-what-you-produce  *'  farming  passed  away  and  crop  products  are  now 
exchanged  for  cash,  and  the  farmer  buys  coal  for  fuel  and  factory  goods  for 
his  clothes.  The  Manchurian  farmer  of  to-day  is  in  a  stage  more  remote  from 
the  highest  modem  civilization  than  the  American  farmer  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  this  fact  must  be  realized  in  considering  any  government  policy  for 
the  Improvement  of  agriculture. 

DBMONSTBATION   18   NECESSABT. 

The  Chinese  character  seems  to  lend  itself  to  the  adoption  of  new  methods 
from  demonstration  rather  than  from  reading  or  oral  teaching,  and  thus  in 
formulating  plans  for  Improving  conditions  in  Manchuria  the  work  of  demon- 
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sti'atiou  should  have  aii  Important  place.  Government  demonstration  and 
experiment  farms  should  be  established  in  all  the  important  regions  of  Man- 
churia and  efforts  be  made  to  interest  the  farmers  in  simple  machines  such  as 
plows  and  seed  drills,  and  in  t)etter  methods  of  cultivation  in  anticipation  of 
the  time  when  better  markets  for  the  surplus  crops  of  Manchuria  may  develop. 
Such  machines  as  the  two-horse  American  plow  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
conmion  people,  and  I  am  convinced  tliat  the  people  would  be  interested  in  such 
machines  if  they  liad  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  work. 

The  potential  wealth  of  Manchuria  lies  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  soil 
than  in  either  timber  or  minerals,  and  should  Manchuria  ever  be  developed  to 
its  full  possibilities  Its  products  l>oth  in  quantity  and  quality  would  be  as 
famous  In  the  world's  markets  as  the  wheat  of  Canada  and  the  cotton,  com, 
and  beef  of  the  United  States.  Manchuria  Is  a  country  of  tremendous  agricul- 
tural possibilities.  

BRITISH  INDIA. 
TO  KEGULATE  THE  WHEAT  CROP  THROUGH  FUTURBS. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  losses  incurred  in  housing  and 
handling  the  Indian  wheat  crop,  and  the  hopes  entertained  of  regu- 
lating the  same  by  futures: 

The  subject  of  grain  futures  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
India  occupying  the  minds  of  those  interested  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  wheat  The  immense  wheat  crops  of  North  and  Northwest 
India  have  already  proved  too  large  for  the  handling  facilities  of 
Karachi,  and  of  the  railroads  as  well,  when  moved  aunost  in  mass 
to  market.  The  inconvenience  and  the  losses  that  result  from  the 
impossibility  of  properly  housing  wheat  awaiting  shipment  have 
suggested  the  adoption  of  some  method  of  distributing  exports  over 
a  longer  period.  It  is  urged  that  the  formation  of  a  market  in 
wheat  options  would  obviate  the  present  conditions  and  would  pro- 
vide for  the  handling  of  the  vastly  increased  crops  of  wheat  that  are 
sure  to  come  as  the  result  of  the  triple  irrigation  schemes,  soon  to  be 
realized — the  Punjab,  the  Indus  Weir,  and  the  Said-Sagar. 

Just  how  the  buying  of  futures  in  wheat  is  going  to  take  care  of 
the  wheat  held  back  from  market  to  aconnmodate  speculators  is  not 
pointed  out  It  is  perfectlv  clear,  however,  that  tne  only  method 
possible  is  by  the  erection  of  elevator  warehouses  on  the  lines  of  rail- 
roads tributary  to  Karachi  and  at  Karachi.  With  a  system  of  eleva- 
tors, the  wheat  of  India  could  be  put  in  shape  to  hold  for  transporta- 
tion and  for  market,  and,  incidentally,  for  "  wheat  futures.'*  But 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  elevator.  And  this  introduces 
the  subject  to  which  attention  has  been  frequently  called  in  my  re- 
ports, that  American  builders  of  elevators  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  situation  in  India  and  get  into  the  field  before  others  occupy  it 
to  their  exclusion. 

ENORMOUS   CROP   EXPECTED. 

From  a  newspaper  clipping  forwarded  by  Consul  Nathaniel  B. 
Stewart,  of  Madras,  it  is  noted  that,  according  to  careful  estimates, 
the  wheat  crop  of  India  for  1908-9  will  be  a  record  one.  In  the  Brit- 
ish provinces,  which  include  about  84  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat 
fields,  the  acreage  is  27,169,700  as  compared  with  15,666,200  acres  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  22,664,500  acres,  the  average  acreage  for  the 
five  preceding  years.  The  consul  conmients  that  the  big  export  trade 
which  this  large  wheat  crop  will  create  should  increase  the  importa- 
tion of  manufactured  goods.  gitizedbyvjOC 
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TURKEY. 
TOBACCO,  COTTON,  OLIVES,  NUTS,  COCOONS  AND  SILK,  AND  CEREALS. 

The  following  summary  concerning  the  conditions  and  output  of 
the  past  season's  crops  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  furnished  by 
Vice-Consul-Greneral  Oscar  S.  Heizer,  of  Constantinople,  from  a  bul- 
letin published  by  the  French  chamber  of  commerce  at  that  port: 

The  returns  from  Usknp  indicate  a  satisfactory  tobacco  crop  both  in  yield 
and  in  quality.  At  Xanthi  the  tobacco  crop  was  bought  np  ahnost  entirely  by 
local  merchants  at  very  high  prices,  although  the  leaf  left  much  to  be  desired 
as  to  quality  owing  to  a  disease  called  "damar"  (veins).  The  returns  from 
Trebizond  estimate  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  province  as  follows :  Platana,  5,478,- 
000  pounds,  against  3,968,000  pounds  in  1907;  Trebizond,  1,576,300  pounds, 
agahist  881,800  pounds  in  1907. 

Adana  returns  Indicate  that  the  crop  of  cotton  known  as  "yerly"  (local)  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  and  that  the  yield  will  equal  that  of  1907,  70,000 
bales,  while  the  crop  known  as  "  ylane  **  will  reach  from  5,000  to  6,000  bales, 
against  2^00  bales  in  1907.  Advices  from  Aleppo  say  that  the  cotton  crop  will 
be  reduced  from  12,000  bales  in  1907  to  1,000  bales  in  1908,  owing  to  the  devas- 
.tation  by  the  locusts  in  the  Idlib  district. 

OLIVES,  FIGS,   RAISINS,  AND  NUTS. 

It  Is  estimatBd  that  the  total  olive-oil  crop  of  Mytllene  will  be  only  one-half 
that  of  1907.  From  the  olive  groves  of  Alvaly  and  Edremid  barely  an  average 
crop  is  expected.    The  olive  crop  of  Jaffa  is  very  good. 

At  Aidin  the  weather  was  favorable  for  the  gathering  of  figs  and  the  new 
raisin  crop.  The  flg  crop  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  every  way  to  that  of  1907, 
while  the  raisin  crop  is  considered  a  good  average. 

Haaelnuts  have  just  reached  the  Trebizond  market,  and  the  yield  for  the 
province  is  estimated  as  follows:  Kerassund,  29,928,000  pounds;  Trebizond, 
18,706,000  pounds;  Ordou,  8,729,000  pounds;  total,  57,362.000  pounds. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  damage  the  Aintab  pistachio  crop,  and  the  result  will 
be  double  that  of  1907.    The  new  crop  is  estimated  at  750,000  pounds. 

Returns  from  Moussoul  indicate  a  shortage  in  the  gallnut  crop. 

COCOONS  AND  SILK. 

The  total  production  of  fresh  cocoons  in  the  Adrianople  province  is  estimated 
at  2,565,800  pounds,  against  3,124,000  pounds  the  previous  season,  but  this 
shortage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  excellent  quality  and  the  exceptional  yield 
of  cocoons.  The  silk-cocooon  harvest  of  Adalia  is  over  and  it  reached  60,140 
pounds.    The  result  of  the  silk  yield  of  Beirut  is  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1907. 

In  Adrianople  the  transactions  in  fresh  cocoons  have  given  great  animation 
to  the  market,  which  opened  at  22.4  cents  per  pound.  Under  advices  from 
abroad  the  price  rose  to  28  cents.  The  average  sales  price  works  out  24.8  to 
25i  cttits  per  pound,  as  compared  with  34.4  and  35.1  cents  last  year.  The  prices 
of  Adabazar  silk  cocoons  have  varied  from  25.4  to  30.9  cents  per  pound. 

The  high  prices  paid  in  Europe  for  this  season^s  silk  cocoons  have  had  an 
unfavorable  result  on  the  Broussa  market,  where  speculators  have  been  buying 
cocoons  at  30  to  34  cents  per  pound.  These  dealings  of  small  speculators  who 
are  numerous,  have  paralyzed  the  spinners,  who  can  not  meet  their  orders  for 
European  markets.  

YIELDS    OF    CEREALS. 

The  cereal  crops  of  Adrianople  show  an  excess  of  50  per  cent  in  wheat  and 
a  still  larger  increase  in  barley,  as  compared  with  1907.  Although  com  was 
sown  in  larger  quantities  than  in  1907,  the  crop  will  be  only  an  average  one, 
the  ripening  not  having  been  favorable.  Oats,  millet,  and  other  seeds  sown  in 
the  spring  give,  in  general,  satisfactory  results.  The  cultivation  of  millet,  how- 
ever, in  1908  was  of  no  account.  For  Saloniki  the  harvest  is  estimated  at  less 
than  an  average  one,  but  large  enough  for  local  consumption,  and  there  may  be 
even  a  small  quantity  for  export  From  Uskup  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rye. 
and  oats  are  reported  as  very  mediocre.  From  Monastir  the  com  crop  is  re- 
ported good.  The  yield,  of  course,  was  much  less  than  before  the  troubles,  but 
none  the  less  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  restricted  cultivation. 

The  arrival  of  cereal  crops  at  Eski  Chehir  was  recorded  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  they  continued  to  come  in  slowly  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  crops  and  a  desire  to  speculate  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices.    The  quality  of 
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the  cereals  is  equal  to  that  of  1907,  although  the  quantity  is  much  less.  The 
first  wheat  and  barley  arriving  at  Ouchak  gives  promise  of  superior  quality  to 
that  of  last  year,  and  the  quantity  will  also  be  greater. 

At  Adalia  the  arrival  of  wheat  frpm  the  plains  has  commenced*  and  the 
quality  is  good.  The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  1,135,000  bushels.  From  Adana 
the  sesame  crop  is  reported  slightly  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  vis, 
12,7274^00  pounds  to  144.41,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  11,318,000  pounds  in 
1907.  A  great  quantity  of  sesame  seed  was  destroyed  by  the  heavy  March  rains, 
but  that  which  germinated  gave  good  results.  From  Aintab  the  grain  harvest 
is  reported  20  per  c«it  less  than  in  1907. 

At  Jaffa  the  barley  crop  of  Ghazza  is  estimated  at  2,497,200  bushels,  of  which 
1,929,000  bushels  are  intended  for  export  Advices  from  Haiffa  say  that  the 
crops  of  both  Syria  and  Palestine  are  good  and  will  exceed  those  of  1907. 
Bs&nates  at  Beirut  report  that  the  general  expectation  has  not  beean  realized 
in  the  plains  of  Hauran,  the  results  for  1908  not  exceeding  those  of  an  average 
year.  From  Trebizond  it  is  said  that,  according  to  the  farmers,  the  crop  of 
beans  is  less  in  quantity  than  that  of  1907,  but  superior  in  quality.  At  Erzerum 
the  harvest  and  thrashing  have  taken  place  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
crops  were  relatively  satisfiictory  and  promised  to  be  in  excess  of  those  of  1907. 
From  Bagdad  the  returns  say  that  the  harvest  was  a  good  one,  although  the 
crops  in  the  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  were  partly  destroyed  by 
floods.  From  Bassorah  accounts  of  the  crops  are,  in  general,  good,  although 
they  are  30  per  cent  less  than  those  of  1907,  which,  however,  was  an  exceptional ' 
year.  In  the  region  of  Karoun  (Persian  coast)  the  crops  were  a  complete 
failBve  for  lack  of  rain.    The  prospects  for  the  date  crop  are  very  good. 


RUSSIA. 
YIELDS  FOR  LAST  TEAR  COMPARED  WITH  PREVIOUS  SEASONS. 

Consul  John  H.  Grout,  of  Odessa,  sends  the  following  report  on 
the  crop  of  1908  for  the  Empire  of  Russia,  with  comparisons  for 
previous  years: 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  quantities  in  tons  (2,000 
pounds)  of  the  grains  and  potatoes  producea  in  Russia  in  1907  and 
1908,  also  the  average  annual  quantities  produced  for  the  five  years 
from  1902  to  1907: 


Description. 


1902  to  1906. 


1907. 


1906. 


Winter r>e I  28, 

Winter  wheat I    6, 

Spring  rye 

Spring  wheat 11 


Spelt. 

Bariey 

Buclcwheat. 

Millet 

BCaixe 

Peas. 


Lentils I 

Beans I 

Gate 14, 

Potatoes 28, 


Tont. 
,221,000 
,492,600 
469.800 
,723,400 
284,400 
,Olf  200 
,135.800 
,248.200 
,283,400 
741.600 
208,800 
7,\600 
398,200 
942,200 


Tbiu. 

21,979,800 

4,842,000 

572,400 

10,481,000 

r27,800 

8,456,400 

1,119,600 

2,62^000 

1,4-20,200 

720,000 

207.000 

77,400 

14,470,200 

31,458,600 


TbiM. 

20.456,000 

4,410,000 

S7&000 

12.607.200 

187,200 

9.041,400 

1,094,400 

2.483.600 

1,711,800 

716,400 

241,200 

77,400 

15,063,600 

82,876,600 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  winter  erain  crops  gave  quite  a  considerable 
shortage,  both  as  compared  wiA  the  year  1907,  or  with  the  quin- 
quennium, 1903  to  1907.  This  was  more  than  made  good  by  the 
sprinff-sown  crops,  so  that  the  total  exceeded  the  returns  for  1907 
and  also  the  average  crop  for  the  five  years  1903  to  1907.  Potatoes 
were  formerly  little  appreciated  by  the  Russians,  and  were  cultivated 
principally  by  German  settlers,  Finnish  tribes,  and  the  Polanders. 
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TRANSVAAL. 

FUTURE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CORN. 

Consul  Edwin  X.  Gunsaulus,  of  Johannesburg,  transmits  the  fol- 
lowing report  prepared  upon  request  of  an  American  agricultural 
college  on  the  cultivation  of  com  in  the  Transvaal : 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  statistics,  the  area  of  land  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  com  in  the  Transvaal  is  unknown.  However,  corn  is 
the  staple  crop,  and  is  grown  on  every  occupied  farm  in  the  country. 
There  are  11,6y9  registered  farms  in  the  Transvaal  with  an  average 
area  of  5,000  acres.  Of  these  about  6,000  are  occupied,  and  the  area 
planted  to  corn  on  these  farms  varies  from  a  few  acres  to  4,000  acres. 
An  average  area  of  10  acres  per  farm  would  make  60,000  acres,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  is  also  grown  on  small  patches  of  ground  by  the 
Kaffirs.  Although  this  is  a  small  acreage,  considering  the  available 
area,  the  cultivation  of  corn  will  in  tne  future  become  the  most 
important  industry  in  the  country. 

YIELD   PER   ACRE — ^VARIETIES   OF   SEED. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  com  is  not  definitely  known,  but  is 
approximately  4  muids  (muid=200  pounds)  of  shelled  grain.  The 
poorer  class  of  Boer  and  the  Kaffir  grow  only  about  1^  to  2  muids 
per  acre,  the  best  farmers  8  to  10  muids  on  unmanured  land.  On  land 
well  manured  the  previous  year  for  potatoes  an  average  of  15,  18, 
and  20  muids  have  oeen  recorded.  On  very  rich  and  heavily  manured 
lands,  at  low  altitudes  and  in  a  subtropical  climate,  a  yield  of  25^ 
muids  per  acre  has  been  obtained. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  consumed  within  the  country  as 
food  by  laborers  in  the  mines.  It  is  not  sold  by  the  bushel,  but  by  the 
muid,  equal  to  200  pounds,  and  brings  $2  to  $2.50  per  muid.  The  cost 
of  production  is  estimated  to  range  from  95  cents  to  $1.65  per  milid. 

Thus  far  61  varieties  of  com  have  been  introduced  and  tested. 
Both  flints  and  dents  are  successfully  grown ;  "  hickory  king  "  is  the 
favorite  white  dent,  especially  as  this  variety  is  preferred  for  food. 
Considerable  quantities  of  8-row  yellow  flint  are  grown.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  is  active  in  its  cooperation  with  the  farmers  in 
introducing  the  best  varieties  and  experimenting  in  methods  of 
planting  and  cultivation. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  Transvaal  is  suitable  for  corn  growing.  Over 
a  considerable  area  the  climate  is  warm  temperate,  with  a  rainfall  of 
25  to  35  inches,  falling  chiefly  during  the  summer  months  from 
October  to  March.  The  winters  are  cool  and  nearly  rainless  from 
April  to  September,  inclusive.  The  nights  are  invariably  cool  on 
the  high  plateau,  even  in  the  hottest  summers.  Early  autumn  frosts 
sometimes  catch  the  late  corn  if  not  ripe  before  the  end  of  March. 
Spring  frosts  sometimes  fall  as  late  as  the  first  week  of  October,  and 
then  injure  the  early  planted  corn. 

As  there  is  little  or  no  rain  after  the  corn  matures,  the  crop  is  left 
standing  in  the  field  to  ripen.  The  frosts  are  not  severe  enough 
to  injure  the  grain  after  it  is  ripe.     On  the  largest  corn  farm  in  the 
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Transvaal  harvesting  was  not  completed  this  year  until  the  week 
that  planting  the  new  crop  commenced. 

SOILS — PLANTING  AND  HARVESTING  METHODS. 

The  soils  are  on  the  average  ix>or  in  quality,  usually  lacking  in 
lime.  Fertilizei-s  are  sparingly  us(h1,  barnyard  manure  being  scarce, 
as  cattle  droppings  are  used  for  fuel.  The  distance  from  the  coast, 
400  to  500  miles,  makes  transportation  of  artificial  fertilizer  too 
expensive.  Potato  growei*s  find  it  advantageous  to  grow  com  for 
two  years  after  riianuring  for  potatoes,  and  get  excellent  crops  as  a 
result.  It  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  it  will  pay  to  manure 
directly  for  the  corn  crop. 

The  old  B<HT  method  of  planting  bv  dropping  the  seed  by  hand 
into  furrows  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  tlie  use  of  American  check-row 
and  drill  planters. 

During  liarvest  time  natives  are  emploved  to  pick  the  ears  into 
bags,  leaving  the  stalks  standing  in  the  fields.  There  is  one  large 
steam  thrasher  in  use  here,  which  travels  through  the  fields  husking, 
shelling,  winnowing,  and  bagging  the  corn,  the  ears  being  collected 
by  a  gang  of  50  boys  who  walk  ahead  of  the  machine. 


BRAZIL. 

SUBSmiES  GRANTED  BT  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO   WHEAT  QBOWERB. 

The  following  information  concerning  a  law  passed  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Congress  authorizing  the  President  to  grant  certain  subsidies 
to  wheat  growers  and  millers  in  Brazil  is  furnished  by  Consul- 
General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  expert  and  state 
experiments,  in  wheat  growing,  conducted  in  several  parts  of  the 
Republic  during  the  last  few  years,  a  good  many  Brazilian  publicists 
have  insisted  that  as  wheat  growing  was  once  conducted  successfully 
in  Brazil — so  successfully,  indeed,  at  one  time  that  wheat  was  ex- 
ported— it  could  be  carried  on  successfully  again  if  proper  encourage- 
ment were  to  be  had.  This  feeling  has  led  to  legislation  representing 
the  somewhat  unusual  policy  of  granting  a  subsidy  for  the  production 
of  a  world  staple. 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  the  budget  law  of  the  Congress 
which  has  just  adjourned  President  Penna  has  issued  his  decree 
fixing  these  bounties  as  follows : 

For  syndicates  organized  for  the  purpose  of  growing  wheat  there 
will  be  paid  a  bounty  of  15,000  milreis  ($4,500)  per  annum  for  five 
years,  provided  not  less  tha^  200  hectares  (494.2  acres)  are  planted 
and  cultivated  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  wheat-growing 
expert.  To  each  syndicate  a  further  bounty  or  subsidy  of  the  same 
amount  will  be  paid  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  fd  a 
mill  for  the  grinding  of  at  least  1,400  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  syndi- 
cate's own  crop. 

Where  five  or  more  such  syndicates  combine  for  the  establishment 
of  an  experiment  station  for  the  growth  and  study  of  the  entomology, 
phytopathology,  microbology,  and  other  characteristic  elements  in 
wheat  growing  and  are  properly  equipped  for  the  work,  a  bounty  of 
20,000  milreis  ($6,000)  will  be  paid,  such  bounty  also  to  continue  for 
five  years.  Digitized  by  Google 
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All  implementSj  tools,  machinery,  and  apparatus  for  such  enter- 
prises win  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  this  privilege  in  itself  amounting 
to  a  material  bounty  for  the  support  of  the  industry.  The  Federal 
Government  also  binds  itself  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  reductions 
in  frei^ts  upon  wheat  grown  in  the  country  ana  upon  flour  manu- 
factured from  such  wheat,  and,  after  a  year's  operation  of  the  law, 
the  Grovemment  is  to  prefer  such  product  in  the  granting  of  con- 
tracts for  supplies  for  public  purposes.  It  is  also  providea  that  the 
syndicates  ana  the  managers  of  experiment  stations  established  by 
them  shall  make  formal  official  reports  on  their  work,  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  Government  to  collect  as  much  information  as  is  possible 
for  the  use  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  generally.  In  short, 
every  available  means  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  develop  wheat 
growing  in  Brazil.  What  the  results  of  such  efforts  may  be  is,  of 
course,  doubtful.  Some  varieties  of  wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  south- 
em  (colder)  portions  of  the  country,  and  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
varieties  of  wheat  may  be  developed  which  can  be  successfully  pro- 
duced in  warm  climates.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  amount  of 
wheat  to  be  produced  will  materially  interfere  with  the  imports  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  Argentina  and  flour  from  the  United  States. 


CHILE. 

SATISFACTORY  CROP  RESULTS GOVERNMENT  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Writing  from  Valparaiso,  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow  says  of  the 
crops  of  Chile : 

The  wheat  yield  is  about  the  same  as  for  last  year,  when  there  was 
a  surplus  of  about  5,000,000  bushels,  and  the  quality  in  the  main  is 
superior.  The  barley  crop  is  a  little  short  of  an  average,  but  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  home  demands.  The  fruit  crop  promises  well 
and  the  yield  will  more  than  supply  the  demand,  but  as  there  is  little 
exported  the  surplus  will  be  allowed  to  decay. 

The  future  looks  bright  for  the  development  of  agriculture  ip 
Chile,  as  the  Government  is  doing  much  to  open  up  the  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  country  by  building  railways,  assisting  irrigation 
enterprises,  bettering  the  wagon  roads,  and  encouraging  immigration. 
The  soil  of  Chile  is  very  fertile  and  could  be  made  to  produce  two  or 
three  times  more  were  up-to-date  methods  and  machinery  employed. 
Here  is  an  opening  for  American  agricultural-machinery  men  to  push 
their  work. 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  SHIPMENTS. 

CHANGING  THE   GRAIN    ROl'TE   FROM    THE  EAST  TO   THE   WEST  COAST. 

Consul  Frank  C.  Denisoii,  of  Fernie,  British  Columbia,  furnishes 
the  following  information  concerning  a  convention  held  at  Calgary, 
on  March  3  and  4,  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Western  Grain 
Growers'  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  routing  of 
western-grown  grain  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast : 

The  subject  discussed  at  this  convention  is  not  alone  of  interest  to 
the  western  portion  of  Canada,  but  such  interest  may  extend  to  the 
United  States,  for  it  is  destined  to  make  itself  felt  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  a  result  of  the  arrangement  begun  at  (^al- 
gary.     There  were  present   at  the  meeting  representatives  of   the 
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Western  Grain  Growers'  Association,  members  of  the  Calgary  and 
Vancouver  boards  of  trade,  the  British  Columbia  government,  the 
Alberta  government  and  legislature,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way.   The  Premier  of  Alberta  presided. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  consideration  of  the  project  of 
changing  the  routing  of  western-grown  grain  from  the  east  to  the 
west  coast,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  grower, 
to  relieve  the  transportation  companies,  and  to  lengthen  the  time  for 
handling  the  crops. 

THE  ONE-WAY   HAUL. 

Ever  since  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  across 
the  continent,  owning  up  the  great  stretch  of  fertile  prairie  lands 
lying  between  A\  imiipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  management 
has  been  struggling  with  the  transportation  problem,  which  has  been 
growing  faster  than  the  capacity  of  the  road  to  take  care  of  it.  One 
of  its  greatest  difficulties  has  been  the  one-way  haul.  The  product  of 
the  prairies  at  first  was  live  stock,  mostly  cattle,  grass  fed,  which  had 
to  be  moved  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Later  there  was  added  the  lum- 
ber from  the  Pacific  coasl  and  the  mountain  mills,  which,  too,  had  to 
be  moved  at  the  same  season  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  settlers. 
But  the  problem  assumed  its  greatest  proportions  when  the  prairies 
began  to  produce  wheat  by  the  hundred  millions  of  bushels.  Hereto- 
fore the  efforts  of  the  railway  has  been  to  transport  these  ever-growing 
volumes  of  products  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  but  each  year  the  product 
has  grown  raster  than  the  facilities  to  handle  them,  and  the  railway 
company  has  been  compelled  to  seek  another  solution. 

The  distance  from  Calgary,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  center 
of  the  field  from  which  the  proposed  change  of  routing  is  to  take 
place,  to  Fort  William,  is  1,2()0  miles.  From  Calgary  to  Vancouver, 
the  distance  is  (>44  miles,  or  half  the  distance  which  grain  is  now  being 
hauled  by  rail  to  reach  a  lake  port. 

The  present  rate  for  grain  from  Calgary  to  Liverpool,  via  the 
Atlantic,  is  56  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  from  Calgary  to  Liverpool, 
via  Vancouver  and  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Suez  Canal,  it  is  45  cents. 
This  difference  is  almost  wholly  swallowed  up  by  the  extra  cost  of 
handling  at  Vancouver  on  account  of  lack  of  terminal  facilities,  but 
there  still  remains  a  margin  of  a  cent  or  two  in  favor  of  the  new 
route. 

As  a  result  of  the  Calgary  conference,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
remove  the  terminal  difficulties  at  Vancouver  by  the  erection  of  ele- 
vators. The  Canadian  Pacific  has  signified  its  intention  of  building 
elevators  of  its  own,  and  at  least  one  private  company  has  already 
entered  the  field  and  proposes  to  have  an  elevator  of  500,000  bushels 
capacity  ready  for  the  growing  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  with  this 
improvement  grain  can  be  shipped  to  Liverpool,  via  the  Horn  or  the 
Suez  Canal,  at  a  saving  of  0  cents  per  bushel  to  the  producer,  as  com- 
pared to  the  eastern  haul  by  rail  and  lake. 

All  the  grain  grown  between  the  mountains  and  Winnipeg,  all  the 
live  stock,  all  the  lumber,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  coal  from  the 
Crows  Nest  Pass  field  now  has  to  go  east,  a  very  large  portion  of  it 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  causing  a  congestion  of  cars  in  the  east  and  a 
corresponding  shortage  in  the  west.    The  rapid  increase  of  the  wheat 
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area  on  the  prairies  only  serves  to  aggravate  this  condition  by  cre- 
ating a  greater  demand  lor  cars,  not  only  for  the  transport  of  wheat, 
but. for  lumber  with  which  to  improve  the  farmers'  homes.  Cars  that 
are  loaded  only  one  way  can  not  earn  half  as  much  as  if  freighted 
each  way,  and  it  is  this  feature  of  the  problem  that  has  compelled  the 
railway  to  favor  the  n^w  move. 

HEAVY  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  produced  in  Alberta  this  year 
20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  the  western  half  of  Saskatche- 
wan will  do  at  least  as  well.  If  the  facilities  were  adequate  to  handle 
this  grain  at  Vancouver,  the  whole  of  it  would  find  its  destination 
through  that  port.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  long  before  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  completed  the  grain  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  new  territory,  bein^  filled  up  by  a  large  percentage  of  Amer- 
ican settlers,  will  be  waiting  at  the  Pacific  terminal  for  passage  to 
the  western  ports  of  Europe. 

Another  element,  or  rather  condition,  which  has  its  share  of  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  the  change,  is  the  availability  of  the  Vancouver 
route  all  the  year  round,  as  against  the  seven  months  during  which 
the  Great  Lakes  are  open  to  navigation.  The  estimated  crop  of 
30,000,000  or  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  western  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  this  year  will  grow  to  5  or  possibly  10  times  that  amount 
by  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  is  ready  to  handle  it,  and,  aside  from 
the  portion  taken  for  the  Orientj  the  bulk  of  that  great  crop  will 
pass  through  that  canal.  The  importance  of  this  feature  of  the 
changing  of  the  route  of  shipment  to  the  west  coast  of  the  continent 
can  not  be  too  carefully  studied  by  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world. 

The  Blue  Funnel  line  of  steamers,  plying  between  Liverpool  and 
Vancouver,  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Chinese  ports,  has 
three  steamers  in  the  service,  which  are  being  overhauled  so  that 
80-foot  timbers  can  be  stowed  in  their  holds  instead  of  only  40-foot 
lengths  as  heretofore.  One  of  these  steamers  has  been  chartered  to 
take  a  shipment  of  17,000  bushels  of  Alberta  red  wheat  to  Liverpool 
on  its  next  trip  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  via  Vancouver 
and  Suez.  The  wheat  will  have  to  be  sacked,  which  will  add  another 
6  cents  per  bushel,  but  the  shipper  will  still  have  a  margin  over  the 
eastern  route,  and  can  forward  his  wheat  now,  whereas  he  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  opening  of  lake  navigation  in  May  before  shipping 
by  that  route. 

NEW   ROUTES   AND   TRAFFIC   CHANGES. 

While  the  much-talked-of  Hudson's  Bay  route  will  partially  re- 
lieve the  situation,  it  will  be  subject  to  this  same  winter  stoppage  and 
one-way  haul  feature.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  now  under  con- 
struction, and  the  Canadian  Northern,  which  is  reaching  out  toward 
the  western  coast,  will  both  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  when 
completed,  as  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  will  be  contributing  to  the 
Pacific  route  and  the  Panama  Canal  their  full  quota  of  the  grain 
grown  in  the  northern  territory  through  which  they  are  to  run. 

Another  effect  of  the  reversal  of  u\e  tide  of  wheat  from  east  to 
west  will  be  to  throw  a  vast  increase  of  traffic  over  the  Crows  Nest 
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Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  as  the  great  bulk  of  grain  grown 
south  and  east  of  Calgary,  as  far  east  as  the  rates  will  permit,  will 
pass  westward  throu^  the  great  coal  field,  and  the  returning  cars 
will  be  loaded  with  merchandise,  lumber,  and  coal  for  the  prairies 
whence  they  carried  their  loads  of  grain  westward  in  order  to  get  to 
the  Far  East  with  the  least  resistance. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  already  preparing  for  the  great  change  by 
expending  some  millions  of  dollars  m  improving  the  Crows  Nest 
branch,  l^tween  Medicine  Hat,  where  it  leaves  the  main  line,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  putting  in  one  of  the  largest  steel  bridges  at  Leth- 
bridge  ever  erected  b^  any  railway,  reducing  grades,  and  rebuilding 
miles  upon  miles  of  its  tracks.  All  these  things  are  being  done  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  hauling  capacity  both  ways,  but  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  to  improve  the  western  haul. 

WINNIPEG. 
LOWER   GRAIN    RATES   THROIGH    COMPETITION. 

Consul-General  John  Edward  Jones,  of  Winnipeg,  advises  that  in- 
formation from  the  Canadian  lake  ports  of  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  indicate  the  prospects  of  the  keenest  competition  in  grain 
rates  between  the  Canadian  and  American  transportation  interests. 
He  writes : 

The  proposed  action  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  transportation 
companies  is  designed  to  meet  the  competition  which  it  is  believed 
will  surely  o(!Cur  when  navigation  opens  and  the  new  rates  of  the 
American  interests  are  put  into  effective  operation.  During  the  past 
few  years  Montreal  has  made  great  advances  as  a  shipping  center,  due 
primarily  to  the  favorable  freight  rates  between  Fort  William  and 
Slontreal  via  the  I^ake  route.  The  carrying  rate  last  year  averaged 
about  6  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  rate  of  5  cents 
will  be  offered,  and,  if  necessary,  a  further  reduction. 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  considerable  rush  of  grain 
to  the  east  when  navigation  opens,  it  l^eing  estimated  the  total  supply 
in  the  great  elevators  at  the  Canadian  head  of  the  Lakes  is  some 
2,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  season.  The  Canadian  transportation 
companies  have  as  an  advantage,  should  a  rate  war  develop,  that  they 
can  afford  to  move  the  grain  east  at  a  very  small  rate,  depending  upon 
the  western  shipments  of  merchandise  to  offset  any  loss. 

MONTREAL. 
THE  PORT  TRAFFIC  TO  BE  PROTECTED. 

A  similar  report  comes  from  Vice-Consul-General  P.  Gorman,  at 
Montreal,  who  says: 

There  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies in  Canada,  no  matter  what  efforts  American  railways,  with 
their  lake  steamship  allies,  may  make  to  divert  Canada's  wheat  traffic 
to  the  United  States  Atlantic  ports,  to  hold  fast  to  their  own.  This 
is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  railway  and  other  transportation 
interests  and  of  the  grain  brokers  who  do  business  here.  The  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  announced  that  the 
company  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Montreal  no  mat- 
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ter  what  the  developments  might  be;  that  they  "meet  the  rate  of 
the  American  trunk  lines  with  a  rate  of  4  cents  a  bushel  from  Geor- 
gian Bay  ports  to  Montreal.  What  we  may  do  in  the  future  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say." 

Last  season  there  were  upward  of  20  tramp  steamers  in  the  port 
of  Montreal  to  carry  grain  to  Liverpool  and  other  British  ports. 
Over  4,000,000  bushels  were  shipped.  The  Canadian  rate  figures 
out  thus: 

Cents. 

I^ke  steamer  direct  Fort  WilUam  to  Montreal 5 

Or  Lake  steamer  Fort  William  to  Kingston,  then  by  barge 5^-5 

Or  I^ke  steamer  Fort  William  to  Georgian  Bay  ports  (1  cent)  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  by  rail,  Georgian  Bay  ports  to  Montreal  (4 
cents) 5 


LIVE  STOCK. 
AUSTRALIA. 

SHEEP-RAISING    INDUSTRY — PASTURAGE    CHARGES    AND    WAGES    PAID. 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  of  Sydney,  forwards  the  following 
report  on  wool  and  mutton  production  in  Australia : 

So  varied  are  conditions  in  different  parts  of  Australia  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  wool. 
Some  of  the  finest  wool  is  grown  in  inferior  country  where  the  land 
IS  of  low  pecuniary  value;  while  the  wool  grown  in  more  valuable 
districts  is  often  or  lower  quality. 

The  bulk  of  Australia's  flocks  are  grazed  on  land  either  purchased 
from  the  crown  or  rented,  and  may  be  valued  at  an  average  of  $10 
per  acre  or  50  cents  per  acre  rent  annually.  This  land  will  carry 
sheep  at  the  rate  of  about  1  sheep  to  2  acres,  but  in  the  leasehold  coun- 
try far  west  5  or  more  acres  per  sheep  are  required.  From  these 
facts  the  ordinary  pasturage  cost  can  be  deduced.  The  sheep  run 
in  the  open  all  the  year,  and  they  are  given  no  fodder  outside  of  the 
pasturage,  except  in  cases  of  severe  drought. 

Wages  paid  '"  boundary  riders  "  or  cowboys  average  about  $5  per 
week,  and  this  includes  rations.  More  experienced  hands  get  $7.50 
to  $10  per  week.  Shearers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  $6  per  100 
sheep  sheared,  while  contract  shearers  usually  work  for  about  12 
cents  per  sheep. 

TRANSPORTATION   RATES — SMALL  WOOL  CLIP. 

Cost  of  carriage  of  sheep  from  ranch  to  point  of  shipment  varies 
according  to  distance,  but  a  fair  estimate  would  be  from  18  to  25 
cents  per  head,  taking  the  country  generally.  The  average  sea 
freight,  including  freezing,  on  mutton  to  England  is  3  cents  per 
pound.  The  value  of  fat  sheep,  that  is,  sheep  for  killing,  in  this 
market  is  governed  largely  by  the  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
South  African  demand  also  has  its  effect.  The  prices  for  shorn 
merino  wethers  ranges  from  95  cents  to  $3.50  per  head,  and  for  ewes 
from  72  cents  to  $3 ;  for  shorn  crossbred  wethers  from  $1.70  to  $3.05, 
and  for  ewes  $1.00  to  $3.  Freight  charges  to  Boston  by  steamer 
range  from  1^  to  li  cents  per  pound,  and  by  sailer,  from  IJ  to  If 
cents  per  pound.    To  London  steamer  rates  alone  are  given  at  IJ 
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to  If  cents  per  pound.  Owine  to  sharp  competition  just  now  (Janu- 
ary 8,  1909)  it  IS  possible  to  ship  wool  to  Liverpool  for  three- fourths 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  This  unusual  rate  is  not  likely  to  remain  long 
in  force. 

The  total  amount  of  the  clip  available  for  export  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  15)08,  was  686,810,010  pounds,  as  against  710,168,448 
jwunds  for  the  previous  season.  The  average  value  per  bale  of  all 
the  wool  sold  in  Australia  during  the  same  period  was  $63.22,  as  com- 
pared with  $69.98  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  8.36  per  cent. 
The  average  weight  of  wool  produced  per  sheep  was  6  pounds  9 
ounces,  the  average  for  the  preceding  year  being  7  pounds  2  ounces. 
The  average  monetary  return  was  $1.22  per  heaaof  sheep  and  lambs, 
as  against  $1.42  for  the  previous  season.  The  falling  off  of  wool  pro- 
duced per  head  and  the  lesser  monetary  returns  are  attributable  to 
the  facts  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sheep  had  only  10  to  11 
months'  growth  of  wool  on  when  they  were  shorn,  the  poor  general 
condition  of  the  last  clip,  and  the  lower  average  of  values  ruling  than 
in  1906-7. 

The  quantity  of  lamb's  wool  dealt  with  in  Australasia  during  the 
j>eriod  under  review  was  70,080  bales,  as  compared  with  105,873  Dales 
the  previous  season.  The  proportion  of  scoured  wool  sold  in  Aus- 
tralasian markets  was  9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  11  per  cent  during 
the  previous  year.  

JAPAN. 

HORSE  RACING  ENCOl'RACJED  AND  OOV^aiNED  BY  LAWS  FROM  TOKYO. 

Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass  reports  from  Kobe  that  it  is  given  out 
that  the  Japanese  Government  will  ask  the  Diet  next  session  to  ap- 
propriate a  sum  amounting  to  $175,000  annually  for  improving  the 
breed  of  horses,  and  that  this  amount  will  be  divided  among  thirteen 
race  clubs.  The  consul  also  writes  concerning  a  new  regulation  for 
horse  racing  in  Japan : 

In  view  of  the  interest  manifested  in  the  United  States  ccHiceming 
race-course  gambling,  the  following  new  regulations  for  the  control 
of  horse  races,  issued  by  the  Japanese  cabinet,  may  be  of  interest: 

(1)  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  horse  races  except  racing  clubs  formed 
In  conformity  with  article  34  of  the  Civil  CJode. 

(2)  Horse  races  shall  be  held  twice  a  year  regularly  by  each  club,  and  the 
number  of  days  when  racing  will  take  place  on  each  occasion  shall  not  exceed 
four. 

(3)  No  horses  useless  for  horse-breeding  purposes  shall  be  allowed  to  nm 
In  the  races. 

(4)  Each  horse-racing  association  shall  adopt  its  own  regulations  for  races 
and  submit  them  to  the  director  of  the  stud  bureau. 

(5)  The  director  of  the  stud  bureau,  when  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  horse  breeding,  may  partially  subsidize  the  clubs  for  the  expenses 
of  the  races. 

(6)  All  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  public  morals  shaU 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 

(7)  If  a  horse  race  is  found  to  be  run  In  the  circumstances  referred  to  below» 
the  authorities  may  order  it  to  be  stopped  or  may  take  proper  steps  for  the 
punishment  of  the  race  club  responsible:  (a)  When  the  racing  club  is  found 
to  violate  this  regulation  or  is  guilty  of  any  other  irregularity;  (5)  when  dan- 
ger is  found  to  be  present  in  matters  relating  to  the  races;  (c)  when  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  take  action  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  public  morals 
at  the  race  course.  ^  t 
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DAMAGE  FROM  HAIL. 

USE   OP  CANNON    IN    FRANCE   AS   A   PROTECTION    AGAINST   SUCH    STORMS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  New  York  and  California  grape  grow- 
ers asking  for  information  concerning  the  continued  use  of  cannon 
as  protection  against  hailstorms  in  France,  Consul  John  C.  Covert, 
of  Lyons,  makes  the  following  report : 

The  following  information  is  given  in  reply  to  letters  from  the 
United  States  asking  information  concerning  the  latest  developments 
in  the  use  of  cannon  in  France  to  prevent  damages  from  hailstorms. 
The  general  agents  of  a  New  York  State  concern  say  that  they  have 
used  several  cannon  sent  to  them  through  this  consulate  and  that 
"  notwithstanding  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  we  believe  that  the  use  or  hail  cannon  as  a  protection  against 
hailstorms  is  practicable.  We  think  we  have  saved  many  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  use  of  the  cannon."  A  correspondent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  asks  information  on  the  same  subject. 

SCIENCE  VERSUS  PRACTICE*. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters  I  called  at  the  central  office  of  the 
Union  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  southeastern  France  and  was 
told  that  more  cannon  had  been  used  during  the  past  year  than  at  any 
other  time  since  their  invention.  In  answer  to  my  remark  that  a 
committee  of  army  officers,  who  superintended  the  firmg  in  one  grape- 
growing  district,  had  reported  adversely  to  the  use  of  the  cannon, 
they  informed  me  that  there  were  no  hailstorms  of  importance  in  the 
district  referred  to,  and  that  the  cannon  were  not  effective  where 
used  because  they  were  not  properly  handled.  The  fact  is  that  while 
some  very  learned  men  oppose  a  scientific  theory  to  the  use  of  the 
cannouj  tne  practical  farmers  continue  to  use  them,  and  persistently 
maintain  that  the  practice  knocks  out  the  theory.  In  the  great  Beau- 
jolais  wine-growing  district,  where  hail  often  falls  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  cannons  are  believed  to  be  very  effective.  I  have  inter- 
viewed many  business  men  who  own  large  vineyards.  When  first 
asked  they  hesitate  to  answer,  but  then  say  their  managers  insist  that 
they  save  money  by  using  the  cannon  and  that  their  losses  have  been 
less  than  before  the  cannon  were  used. 

An  important  report,  though  somewhat  noncommittal,  has  recently 
been  made  on  this  subject  by  M.  J.  Vielle,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  requested  by  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  French  Government  to  investigate  the  subject,  ana  after 
two  years  of  study  he  reported  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  effect  of  the  firing  of  cannon  into  storm  clouds,  where 
heavy  winds  and  other  elements  of  nature  combine  to  form  an  atmos- 
pheric condition.    I  quote  and  translate  from  his  report : 

What  strikes  a  person  at  first  is  the  continued  confidence  of  these  societies 
for  the  defense  against  hail  who  certainly  would  not  continue  so  long  In  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  use  of  the  cannon  if  they  had  not  reasons  to  belieye 
them  efficacious.  We  can  not  reasonably  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  grape  grow- 
ers, among  whom  are  men  of  careful  observation,  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  foUow  atmospheric  phenomena.  And  they  all  agree  that  well-attested  re- 
sults are  produced  by  a  well-organized  defense. 

CONCLUSIONS   BEACHED. 

The  field  of  action  in  the  Beaujolais  is  especially  interesting  on  account 
of  the  comparative  statistics  before  and  after  the  employment  of^is  means 
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of  defense,  the  statisticfl  having  been  carefully  compiled  by  the  syndicate  (the 
society  for  the  protection  of  the  vines  against  hail).  Nothing  more  clearly 
demonstrates  the  importance  to  be  Justly  attributed  to  this  means  of  proof  than 
the  earnestness  of  the  discussion  which  has  recently  taken  place  concerning  the 
opinions  upon  which  are  based  the  comparisons  to  be  established.  In*  fact,  there 
will  never  be  annually  but  a  small  number  of  storms  in  wliich  all  the  att^id- 
ant  circumstances  can  be  minutely  noted,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena the  effect  of  the  cannon  can  not  be  determined  with  absolute  accuracy. 

To  sum  up,  the  result  of  direct  experiments  is  the  weak  effect  produced  upon 
storm  clouds  by  a  single  discharge.  The  effect  of  a  number  of  discbarges  at 
once  stiU  seems  to  be  capricious  and  uncertain,  which  means  that  such  firing 
seems  often  insufficient.  In  a  violent  storm,  in  the  nature  of  a  cyclone,  spas- 
modic efforts  of  well-meaning  artillerists,  taken  by  surprise  and  thrown  off 
their  guard  by  the  hurricane,  are  almost  fatally  destined  to  failure. 

But  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  successfully  combat  a  slowly  moving 
storm  emerging  from  a  mountain  pass,  the  habitual  path  of  the  storm  clouds, 
if  this  pass  and  the  neighboring  heights  are  provided  with  means  of  defense, 
systematically  located  and  regularly  handled,  and  if  the  necessary  arrangement 
of  the  cannon  at  the  head  of  the  starting  point  of  the  region  to  be  protected  is 
a  part  of  methodic  organization  in  the  locality  to  be  protected. 

A  rapid  and  precise  report  of  storms  in  certain  fields  of  operation  thus  organ- 
ized would  undoubtedly  afford,  independent  of  statistics,  substantial  arguments 
on  the  still  unsettled  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  liail  cannon. 

As  the  use  of  cannon  requires  the  building  of  a  small  hut  in  which 
they  are  housed  and  other  expenses,  the  grape  growers  are  now  using 
a  rocket  that  is  sold  for  a  few  francs.  It  throws  a  bomb  into  the 
air  which  explodes  in  the  clouds. 

[A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  an  illustration  of  the  rocket  used,  as  stated  in  Consul 
Covert's  report,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


IRRIGATION  IN  CHINA. 

A  LARGE  FIELD  PRESENTED  FOR  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

In  reply  to  a  St.  Louis  inquiry  respecting  the  opportimities  in 
China  for  electrical  pumps  for  domestic  water  supply,  Vice-Consul 
C.  L.  L.  Williams  furnishes  the  following  information,  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  of  that  office: 

China  presents  a  large  field  for  irrigation,  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  which  is  now  being  done  by  hand  all  over  this  part  of 
China.  At  the  outset  the  fact  must  be  recognized  .that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  pump  over  hand  power  must  first  be  practically  demon- 
strated to  the  Chinese,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  not  altered 
this  method,  and  do  not  readily  take  to  foreign  innovations  of  this 
kind.  After  that  manufacturers  can  decide  whether  in  this  coim- 
try,  where  crops  depend  upon  an  artificial  supply  of  water,  a  market 
for  pumps  is  assured. 

]V^  suggestion  involves  the  installation  of  a  sample  plant — say,  on 
the  Yellow  Kiver,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  (Shantung)  prov- 
ince, where  they  are  now  having  a  famine  on  account  of  drought — 
at  the  manufacturer's  expense,  who  could  charge  a  nominal  water  tax, 
which  at  the  very  least  would  pay  the  running  expenses,  or  stipula- 
tions with  the  Government  might  be  made  to  properly  irrigate  at  a 
maximum  cost  of  so  much  per  acre,  with  the  understanding  that 
proper  reimbursement  would  be  made  upon  fulfillment  of  the  condi- 
tions. The  question  of  getting  permission  from  the  authorities  to 
put  in  a  plant,  the  manner  of  collecting  the  tax,  and  all  other  details 
would  be  solved  by  a  local  or  traveling  agent.     ^^.^.^^^ by GoOqIc 
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The  following  letter  from  the  physician  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hospital,  Peking,  deals  with  this  pump  question.  [The  names  of 
persons  who  might  act  as  agents  in  this  regard  in  China  are  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

THE  WATER  FROM   THE  PEKING  HOSPITAL  WELL. 

The  wen  was  bored  in  1902 ;  finished  about  December  1.  It  is  210  feet  deep. 
There  is  no  definite  way  of  teUlng  how  much  water  Is  used.  The  capacity  of 
the  engine  pump  is  3,500  gallons  per  hour,  when  running  at  its  capacity.  We 
run  the  pump  on  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day. 

We  discarded  a  windmill  simply  because  it  could  not  do  the  work.  There 
is  no  mill  that  could  possibly  keep  us  supplied.  It  would  take  an  immense 
reservoir  for  reserve  water,  as  the  winds  are  too  eccentric. 

A  hot-air  engine  Is  in  use.  It  is  a  fine  machine.  The  sale  of  water  pays  all 
current  expenses.  Our  well  is  in  rather  too  secluded  a  place  for  the  sale  of 
much  water,  and  then  there  are  so  many  wells  now  that  competition  is  rather 
large.  By  running  pipes  to  another  part  of  our  compound  we  could  sell  much 
more  water,  I  am  sure.  The  sale  of  water  with  the  tax  paid  by  our  own  peo- 
ple (missionaries)  would  pay  for  the  plant  in  time.  We  have  duplicated  our 
engine  this  year  and  expect  to  pay  for  it  from  the  sale  of  water.  How  long  it 
will  take  to  pay  for  the  engine  out  of  the  water  sales  will  depend  entirely 
upon  how  well  the  water  sells. 

MUSHROOOMS  IN  FORMOSA. 

SUCCESSFUL   CULTIVATION    OF   A    HIGH-CLASS    ARTICLE. 

Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui,  reports  that  a  company  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  agricultural 
products  in  Formosa,  has  been  successfully  experimenting  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  mushroom  which  is  largely  used  by  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  for  its  high  quality.  The  consul  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  experiment : 

This  mushroom  is  extensively  grown  in  Japan,  but  until  the  For- 
mosa company  started  cultivating  it,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  none 
was  raised  in  Formosa,  although  the  climate  in  the  higher  mountain 
regions  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  tree  known  as  "  Shii," 
to  which  the  mushroom  attaches  itself,  is  found  in  large  numbers  in 
these  mountains.  The  Shii  is  a  species  of  oak  (Quercus  cuspidata). 
The  tree  is  cut  down  and  trimmed  of  its  smaller  branches  and  rice 
water  thrown  over  it  at  intervals  to  prepare  it  for  the  mushroom. 
In  Formosa  it  takes  about  one  year  to  get  the  first  crop  of  mush- 
rooms, while  in  Japan  it  takes  three.  They  improve  m  size  and 
flavor  up  to  the  third  year. 

This  mushroom  was  grown  in  Shinchiku  Prefecture,  about  40  miles 
south  of  Taihoku,  but  was  not  of  very  good  quality,  the  climate 
apparently  being  too  warm.  They  are  now  growing  it  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Byoritsu,  about  6,000  fe^  above  sea  level,  where  the  climate 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  districts  where  it  is  grown  in  Japan, 
and  the  yield  is  of  superior  quality.  The  first  crop,  just  gathered, 
was  of  excellent  quality,  though  the  amount  was  small — about  650 
pounds.  The  price  received  for  it  averaged  30  cents  per  pound.  The 
price  in  Taihoku  is  50  cents  per  pound.  The  company  estimates  that 
the  spring  crop  will  amount  to  10,000  pounds.  They  expect  to 
increase  the  production  as  well  as  improve  the  quality  in  order  to  fill 
the  demand  in  Formosa,  as  well  as  export  it  to  Japan  and  other 
countries,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  enterprise, 
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SEAWEED  AS  FERTILIZER. 

USED  BY  THE  FISHERMEN  OF  ST.  PIERRE  FOR  OARDEN  PLOTS. 

Consul  Douglas  Jenkins,  of  St.  Pierre  Island,  which  is  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  sends  the  following  report  on  the 
use  there  of  seaweed  for  enriching  the  soil : 

Seaweed  as  a  fertilizer  is  verj'  much  appreciated  by  the  French 
fishermen  who  cultivate  little  vegetable  gardens  on  St.  Pierre  and 
Dog  islands.  Even  the  farmers  of  Miquelon  and  Langley,  the 
two  large  islands  in  the  group,  find  the  sea  grass  deposited  in  large 
quantities  along  the  shore  equally  as  valuable  as  manure  from  the 
barnyards. 

Only  Miquelon  and  Langley  can  be  said  to  have  any  agricultural 
interests  whatever,  but  in  spite  of  prevailing  high  winds  and  a 
rocky  soil  it  is  surprising  what  quantities  of  vegetables  are  produced 
in  the  little  patches*  of  ground  nt  for  cultivation  on  St.  Pierre  and 
Dog  islands.  Dog  Island  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  great  rock, 
ana  St.  Pierre  is  not  much  better,  but  here  and  there  in  the  ^'  pockets '' 
are  found  little  plots  of  earth.  These  are  carefully  and  gradually 
developed  bv  annual  applications  of  seaweed  until  the  maximum  of 
production  is  reached.  From  that  time  on  the  weed  is  used  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  the  soil. 

Seaweed  is  used  for  fertilizer  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
usually  the  grass  is  first  burned,  and  only  the  ashes  are  put  on  the 
land.  In  St.  Pierre,  however,  the  weed  gathered  on  the  rocky  shores 
is  spread  broadcast  in  its  natural  state.  Newfoundland  dogs,  which 
are  largely  used  as  beasts  of  burden  here,  are  factors  in  this  work  of 
gathering  and  distributing  seaweed.  The  faithful  creatures  can 
often  be  seen  struggling  up  the  hills,  drawing  heavily  loaded  carts. 

Seaweed  is  very  plentiful,  especially  after  storms,  when  it  is  found 
in  great  quantities  on  the  beach.  The  fertilizing  power  of  seaweed  is 
evidenced  by  the  odor  which  begins  to  arise  as  soon  as  the  plant  starts 
to  decay,  becoming  more  pronounced  and  unmistakable  as  the  decom- 
position advances.  This  odor  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of 
quantities  of  animal  matter  in  the  seaweed.  Cabbages,  celery,  and 
lettuce  thrive  in  this  sea  fertilizer.  Potatoes,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  do  so  well.  Beets  and  certain  kinds  or  varieties  of  peas  also  yield 
satisfactorily.    The  summer  season,  however,  is  very  short. 
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OIL  CAKE  AND  SEED. 
CHINA. 

LARGE  INCREASE  IN  THE  BEAN  AND  BEAN-CAKE  TRADE. 

In  transmitting  the  following  report  on  the  bean  and  bean-cake 
exports  from  Newchwang,  Consul  Thomas  E.  Heenan  calls  attention 
to  the  exports  of  Chinese  beans  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  expected  to  develop  into  considerable  proportions: 

Since  the  closing  of  the  river  to  navigation,  large  numbers  of  carts 
have  been  entering  the  town  with  inland  produce,  and  great  quantities 
of  beans  have  been  stored  for  export  in  the  spring.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  reliable  figures  concerning  the  quantity  brought  by  rail,  but 
up  to  date  64,000  tons  have  been  brought  by  carts,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  broufrht  in  by  rail  and  carts  during  the  four 
months  December-March  will  reach  88,000  tons,  against  30,000  tons 
for  the  same  period  last  winter.  This  quantity,  however,  is  small 
compared  with  the  stocks  shipped  to  Dalny  by  rail  from  the  north, 
and  when  the  thaw  sets  in,  putting  a  stop  to  cart  traffic,  unless  there 
are  early  spring  rains,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  large  supplies 
coming  down  by  river  boats,  as  the  snow  thus  far  has  been  insufficient 
to  give  the  requisite  draft  of  water  in  the  up-river  reaches. 

COUNTRIES  TO   WHICH  SHIPMENTS  ARE  MADE. 

Beans,  bean  cake,  and  bean  oil  are  the  principal  products  of  Man- 
churia. The  prices  of  these  during  the  past  season  have  been  higher 
than  ever  before,  but  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  ability  of 
Japan,  a  gold-standard  country,  to  pay  more  in  silver,  because  silver 
has  been  cheap,  can  not  be  positively  stated.  The  bean  cake  and 
bean  oil  go  chiefly  to  Japan,  but  shipments  have  gone  to  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  The  American 
shipment  was  a  small  quantity  sent  from  Newchwang  merelv  as  a 
sample,  and  as  yet  no  information  is  obtainable  here  relating  thereto. 
During  the  year  the  exports  to  England  amounted  to  about  70,000 
bags.  This  is  a  new  development,  said  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  English  experts  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  beans.  They 
have  oiscovered,  it  is  said,  a  means  of  extracting  an  oil  there- 
from, for  culinary  use  as  well  as  for  lubricating  purposes,  the 
residue  being  converted  into  cattle  feed.  The  exports  of  Tbean  cake 
from  Newchwang  to  foreign  countries  in  1908  amounted  to  246,608 
tons,  valued  at  $5,518,508.  The  exports  of  beans  from  Newchwang  to 
foreign  countries  and  other  Chinese  ports  during  1908  were  as 
follows,  in  tons:  Black  beans,  16,498;  green  beans,  31,873;  white 
beans,  4,315 ;  yellow  beans,  75,996 ;  red  and  small  green  beans,  3,634 ; 
total,  132,316  tons. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 

AN   EXPERIMENT  WITH   THE   SOYA   BEAN   OF  MANCHURIA. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm  at  Hull  writes,  under  date  of  January  20, 
that  the  English  seed-crushing  industry  there  is  much  interested  in 
the  impending  arrival  in  the  port  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil  beans 
from  Vladivostok  and  Dalny,  concerning  which  consuls  there  had 
made  reports.    Mr.  Hamm  says: 

The  matter  is  of  importance  to  the  country  generallv,  as  it  repre- 
sents the  opening  out  of  a  new  supply  of  raw  material  for  crushers, 
and  will  also  furnish  to  the  British  agriculturist  a  valuable  and 
nutritious  cattle  food  at  a  low  price.  The  soya  bean  is  grown  in  Man- 
churia, where  the  natives  use  it  for  personal  consumption,  for  their 
cattle,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  has  been  exported  to  some  extent 
to  the  United  States,  and  a  few  samples  have  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land, but  the  present  shipments  to  Hull  are  the  first  on  a  large  scale. 
Three  steamers,  the  Maroa,  the  Javorina,  and  the  Matoppo,  are  now 
on  their  way  from  Dalny  or  Vladivostok  with  about  10,000  tons  each, 
and  the  Claverdon  and  the  Bannockbum  are  loading  similar  quanti- 
ties at  Dalny,  making  50,000  tons  in  all. 

An  analysis  of  the  soya  bean,  it  is  claimed,  shows  18  per  cent  of  oil 
and  88  per  cent  of  albuminoids.  It  is  expected  that  the  manufactured 
cakes  will  contain  6  per  cent  of  oil  and  40  per  cent  of  albuminoids. 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  beans,  that  is  put  at  $30.41  per  ton,  as 
compared  with  $48.66  per  ton  for  linseed.  The  oil  has  yet  to  be 
tried,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  it  will  answer  the  same  purposes 
as  cotton  oil. 

Last  year  the  supplies  of  linseed  and  cotton  seed  were  bad  in  Hull, 
and  the  development  of  this  fresh  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  is 
welcomed  by  the  crushers.  It  has  been  decided  to  name  the  cake 
made  from  the  beans  the  "  soya  cake." 

(The  British  oil  crusher  is  experimenting  with  the  Manchurian 
bean,  and  is  discovering  that,  although  the  oil  it  yields  is  not  superior 
to  cotton  s(hm1,  it  may  IxH'ome  a  cheap  substitute  for  that  article. 
The  lH»an  oil  has  lKH»n  coming  to  England  since  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  the  consignments  already  made  are  valued  at  £100,000  ($500,600). 
A  Ijondon  firm  of  oil  merchants  declare  that  the  new  oil  does  not 
promise*  well  for  saponification,  Ix^ng  a  low  standard  oil,  although 
some  of  the  soap  makers  are  working  with  it.  It  has  a  dietetic  value, 
however,  and  can  l)e  used  for  illumination,  though  not  for  painting, 
as  it  dries  slowlv.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  it  may  l)e  substituted 
for  cotton-seed  oil.  The  bean  oil  has  IxH^n  sold  in  I^)ndon  at  from  22s. 
()d.  to  2»^s.  M.  ($5.46  to  $5.65)  per  hundredweight,  while  cotton-seed 
oil  realized  from  2ls.  6d.  to  25s.  ($5.95  to  $6.08). — Ijondon  and  China 
Telegraph.] 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY  AT  HULL. 
PREPARATION  OF  OIL  CAKE  FROM   CHINESE  SOYA   BEANS. 

Vice-Consul  Charles  Drysdale,  of  Dunfermline,  transmits  an 
article  from  the  Eastern  Morning  News  concerning  the  arrival  at 
Hull,  England,  from  China  of  the  first  cargo  of  soya  beans,  from 
which  the  following  information  is  extracted: 

The  arrival  of  the  Javorina  marks  the  bejjinning  of  what  promises  to  be  an 
important  industry  in  this  country.    Considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  this 
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new  development,  as  it  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  oil-cake  industry. 

The  beans  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  this  is  due  to  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments made  for  ventilation  in  the  hold.  It  is  a  long  voyage  from  Eastern 
Asia  to  Hull. 

The  soya  bean  belongs  to  the  vetch  tribe,  and  the  plant  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  it  does  not  impoverish  the  land  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ordinary  seed  does.  That  is  an  important  point  which  will 
facilitate  its  cultivation. 

Several  British  firms  of  cake  manufacturers  have  conducted  a  further  series 
of  tests,  and  these  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  The  experimental 
soya  cakes  which  have  been  made  in  Hull  have  been  tested  by  a  practical  and 
scientific  dairyman  in  the  East  Riding,  who  has  rei>orted  that  one  cow  set 
aside  for  this  test  and  fed  with  half  a  cake  a  day,  in  addition  to  other  food, 
yielded  a  considerable  extra  quantity  of  milk  daily  and  was  much  improved 
in  general  condition.  The  large  proportion  of  oil  in  the  cake  makes  sparing  use 
of  it  advisable. 

The  development  of  Manchuria  promises  to  revolutionize  what  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Hull.  Practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  beans  can 
be  obtained,  enormous  tracts  of  land  in  Manchuria  and  China  being  under 
cultivation.  Besides  making  a  more  nutritious  cattle  cake,  it  will  be  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  oil  cake,  and  if  the  development  is  a  success,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be,  the  Japanese  will  develop  Manchuria  and 
produce  still  larger  quantities  for  the  English  market.  What  it  will  mean  to 
Hull  alone  is  that  this  new  source  of  supply  will  be  available  in  the  seed-crush- 
ing trade  when  other  classes  of  seed  are  scarce,  and  the  mills  will  therefore 
be  able  to  continue  running  uninterruptedly. 

The  Japanese  have  adapted  the  bean  to  commercial  uses,  not  for  the  food 
of  animals,  but  for  that  of  man.  It  is  not  an  unpopular  article  of  diet  in  many 
parts  of  the  Far  East.  It  possesses  sustaining  qualities,  and  is  the  basis  of  a 
Japanese  sauce. 

CHINESE  BEANS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
TESTS   IN    CRUSHING   MILLS   FOR   OIL   AND   STOCK   MEAL. 

Several  consular  reports  have  noted  the  recent  experimental  ship- 
ment of  beans  from  Manchuria  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  follow- 
ing additional  report  is  from  Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh, 
bearing  date  of  February  12 : 

In  the  production  of  oil  cake  and  seed  oil  the  crushing  mills  in  this 
district  have  long  used  only  Bombay  and  Egyptian  cotton  seed. 
Recently  some  of  the  mills  have  experimented  with  small  quantities 
of  "  soya  beans  "  from  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  bean,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  has  been  found  to  contain  from  15  to  16  per  cent  of 
oil  suitable  for  soap  making.  The  usefulness  of  the  oil  for  other 
industrial  purposes  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  cake 
produced,  containing  about  6  per  cent  of  oil,  is  said  to  be  good 
feed  for  stock.  Tests  made  in  crushing  mills  at  Liverpool,  I  am 
informed,  indicate  that  soya  beans  are  of  practically  the  same  value 
to  oil-cake  makers  as  Bombay  cotton  seed,  but  less  valuable  than 
Egyptian. 

The  mills  in  this  part  of  Scotland  have  undertaken  to  carry  out 
thorough  tests,  and  a  shipment  of  1,700  tons  is  expected  to  soon  arrive 
at  Leith  for  this  purpose.  The  price  of  soya  beans  is  £6  5s.  ($30.41) 
per  ton,  being  the  same  value  as  Bombay  cotton  seed.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  oil  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  £22  ($107.06)  per  ton,  against 
£24  ($116.79)  per  ton  for  oil  from  Bombay  cotton  seed,  ex  British 
mills.    The  opinion  obtains  here  that  if  the  experiments  to  be  made 

Erove  fairly  satisfactory  the  new  material  will  be  largely  imported 
y  the  oil-cake  firms  instead  of  cotton  seed. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

OILSEED  CROPS  OF   EASTERN    BENGAL. 

In  transmitting  the  following  estimates  of  the  oilseed  crops  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta, 
reports  that  returns  from  the  Chittagong  Hill  tracts  are  for  the  first 
time  included: 

Deficiency  of  rain  from  the  latter  part  of  July  until  the  sowing 
season  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  area  sown  to  rape  seed  in  some  dis- 
tricts, but  in  others  sowing  was  done  on  high  land,  which  in  ordinary 
years  would  have  been  put  under  transplanted  rice.  The  crop  has 
grown  about  as  well  as  usual,  except  in  places  where  rain  was  very 
deficient  and  where  the  land  was  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation.  The 
showers  that  fell  in  January  l)enefited  greatly  the  later-sown  portion 
of  the  crop.  The  estimates  show  a  proba})le  output  of  73  per  cent 
of  the  normal  yield  per  acre  from  an  area  of  1,194,300  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  72  per  cent  from  1^255,900  acres  last  year. 

Two  cn)ps  of  til  are  grown  m  this  province:  The  bhadoi,  which  is 
sown  about  March-April  and  harvested  about  November-December, 
and  the  rabi  crop,  which  is  sown  about  September  and  harvested  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  weather.  The  bhadoi  crop  of  1908  was  favored 
by  an  al)sence  of  heavy  floods.  The  output,  although  estimated  at 
only  67  per  cent  bv  the  collectors,  is  probably  not  less  than  normal. 
Insufficiency  of  rain  has  affected  the  rabi  crop,  but  the  average  of 
the  district  estimates  amounts  to  85  per  cent.  The  total  area  under 
the  two  crops  in  1908-9  is  236,100  acres,  against  233,800  acres  last 
year. 

The  total  area  under  linseed  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year — 
about  86,000  acres.  The  output  is  expected  to  be  only  67  per  cent  of 
the  normal,  owing  to  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 


COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

COTTON-SEED-OIL  BUTTER  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OHEE. 

The  following  useful  report  from  Consul-General  William  H. 
Michael,  at  Calcutta,  calls  attention  to  a  movement  in  India  to  man- 
ufacture edible  fats  from  cotton  seed,  and  the  market  it  creates  for 
the  necessary  machinery : 

The  price  of  ghee  in  India  has  increased  in  price  during  the  last 
two  years  more  than  125  per  cent.  In  consequence,  a  great  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  who  have  heretofore  been  able  to  buy  this  artide 
of  food  are  now  unable  to  do  so.  The  value  of  ghee  produced  last 
year  is  placed  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  at  about  $20,000,000. 
The  question  that  presents  itself  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
economic  subjects  is,  What  shall  be  done  to  supply  the  people  of 
India  with  either  ghee  made  of  cow's  butter  or  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute made  of  cotton-seed  oil  ? 

The  use  of  lard  or  beef  fat,  or,  for  that  matter,  animal  fat  of  all 
kinds,  rules  out  oleomargarine,  butterine,  and  any  form  of  substitute 
for  ghee  made  of  animal  fats  is  out  of  question.  But  there  is  an  open- 
ing, and  a  big  one,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  ghee  rrom 
cotton-seed  oil,  or  any  vegetable  oil  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
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Ohee  is  largely  manufactured  throughout  India,  and  until  the 
advance  in  price  within  two  years  generally  sold  in  the  bazaars  at  25 
per  cent  above  the  cost  of  butter.  The  best  ghee  in  the  market  on  the 
west  side  of  India  is  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Indus,  and 
is  distributed  from  Karachi.  While  butter  is  used  to  some  ejrtent 
by  Indians,  yet  ^hee  is  preferred  by  the  masses  of  Hindus,  especially 
in  southern  India.  In  preparing  ghee  butter  is  boiled  until  all  the 
watery  particles  and  curds  have  been  thrown  off  by  repeated  skim- 
mings. When  the  liquid  is  clear  oil,  it  is  poured  into  a  vessel  to 
cool.  When  cooled  it  is  in  granulated  form ;  and  if  it  has  been  boiled 
and  skimmed  thoroughly  will  keep  indefinitely  without  becoming 
rancid  or  of  bad  odor.  Instances  are  of  record  of  the  preservation  of 
ghee  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  the  ghee  havmg  b^n  found 
m  deserted  castles.  As  far  back  as  1876-7  ^ee  was  shipped  to  the 
seacoast  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia  to  the  extent  of  500  tons  an- 
nually. In  1879-80  1,236,433  pounds,  valued  at  $151,614,  was 
exported. 

^  BOTH  MACHINERY  AND  MANAGER  WANTED. 

India  imported  406,555  poimds  of  ghee  in  1907-8  and  exported  to 
points  withm  the  British  Empire  4,222,507  pounds,  valued  at  $755,905. 
As  the  total  value  of  ghee  manufactured  in  India  in  1907-8  is  esti- 
mated at  $20,000,000,  it  would  appear  that  a  very  small  amount  of  it 
is  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  enormous  advance  in  the  price  sug- 
gests that  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

From  high  official  authority  I  learned  recently  that  native  capital- 
ists in  Bombay  are  taking  preliminary  steps  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  factory  for  the  production  of  ghee  from  cotton-seed  oil,  and  that 
they  are  seeking  for  the  best  information  on  the  subject  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article,  the  best  kind  of  machinery  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture, and  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  expert  to  take  charge  of  the 
factory.  Anyone  who  desires  to  enter  into  an  engagement  of  this 
kind  would  receive  all  the  information  on  the  subject  required  by 
addressing  the  director  of  commercial  intelligence,  Calcutta,  India. 

If  there  is  a  manufacturer  of  machinery  that  would  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  into  ghee,  or  as  a  substitute  for  ghee 
made  of  cow's  milk,  in  the  United  States,  he  would  do  well  to  write 
to  the  same  person  on  the  subject  and  be  put  in  communication  with 
the  persons  in  Bombay  who  are  anxious  to  put  money  into  such  a 
plant. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  said  suggests  that  ghee  made  in  the  United 
States  fromi  cotton-seed  oil  would  find  a  ready  market  in  India. 
Altogether  the  situation  presents  opportunities  for  trade  in  the  kind 
of  machinery  required  in  ghee  maae  in  the  United  States  and  offers 
an  opening  lor  experts  to  make  profitable  business  engagements  with 
Indians  wno  are  anxious  to  put  their  money  into  ghee-making  fac- 
tories.   

EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 
GOOD  TRADE  DEVELOPING  IN  THE  CX)TTON-SEED  PRODUCT. 

The  attention  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  cotton- 
seed oil  is  earnestly  invited  by  Consul  Evan  E.  Young,  of  Saloniki, 
to  the  market  opening  in  Turkey.    He  writes: 

In  1907  the  olive  crop  in  the  regions  which  supply  this  district 
with  olive  oil  was  very  scant,  and  local  importing  houses  f oimd  them- 
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selves  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  Quotations  on  olive  oil  in- 
creased some  30  per  cent  over  the  normal  rate,  and  local  houses  were 
searching  vainly  for  a  substitute.  Edible  oils  of  all  sorts  play  an 
important  part  here  in  cooking  and  the  preparation  of  local  dishes. 

Efforts  were  made  to  import  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United 
States  and  England,  but  were  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  prohi- 
bition then  existing  on  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil.  In  1908 
the  olive  crop  was  again  an  almost  total  failure,  and  finally  the 
government  prohibition,  iust  mentioned,  was  removed.  Large  orders 
were  at  once  sent  to  England  and  a  few  to  the  United  States.  When 
the  shipments  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  arrived,  a  comparison  and  test 
of  the  two  products  resulted  strongly  in  favor  oi  the  American 
article.  The  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  States  was  found  to  be  of  a 
much  lighter  color  and  free  from  that  heavy  odor  which  renders 
the  English  oil  less  desirable  for  culinary  purposes. 

I  have  gone  into  the  matter  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  oils  at 
some  length  with  local  experts,  and  am  entirely  confident  that,  with 
a  little  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  American  exporters  in  the 
matter  of  the  careful  filling  of  orders  from  this  section,  within  a 
few  years  a  splendid  market  for  this  product  will  be  tJioroughly 
established. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1908  of  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  about  6,000  barrels,  value  $150,000;  from  Eng- 
land, 3,000  barrels,  value  $75,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  large  quantity  was  imported  from  agents  for 
American  cotton-seed  oil  at  Hamburg,  Liverpool,  etc.  The  desir- 
ability, however,  of  direct  dealings  between  the  local  buyers  and  the 
American  exporters  is  urged.  Large  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  delivery  this  year,  and  I  anticipate  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  importation  of  this  article.  A  list  of  the 
local  importers  of  cotton-seed  oil  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures. 

0L£0  OIL  IN  TURKEY. 

OPPORTUNITIES  I'X)R  THE  SALE  OF  OLBO  OIL  IN  THE  ALEPPO  DISTRICT. 

Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson  reports  as  follows  concerning  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Aleppo  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey  for  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  oleo  oil,  his  report  being  dated  February  1 : 

It  seems  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  great  bulk  of  oleo  oil  con- 
sumed in  Turkey  is  used  by  the  Christian  population,  and  not  by  the 
Moslems,  as  might  be  more  naturally  supposed.  The  latter  have  not 
as  yet  become  reconciled  to  its  use.  However,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  Mohammedan  does  not  use  lard  or  any  other  part  of  the 
pork,  and  consequently  uses  in  its  stead  olive  oil  and  sheep,  goat, 
and  cow  butter.  The  olive  production  in  this  vicinity  was  almost  a 
total  failure  last  year,  not  amounting  to  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop.  Where  heretofore  the  price  was  about  13^  current 
piasters,  or  about  46f  cents,  per  oke  of  2J  pounds,  it  is  now  20  pias- 
ters and  still  rising.  The  continuous  decrease  in  the  flocks  and  herds 
has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  output  of  butter,  and  the  price  of  that 
commodity  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  six  or  seven  years, 
it  now  being  17  piasters  an  oke,  equal  to  21.4  cents  per  pound,  with 
no  indication  that  it  will  stop  there.    It  would  therefore  appear  that 
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this  is  an  especialljr  auspicious  moment  to  extend  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican vegetable  fats  in  Syria. 

There  is  a  considerable  sale  of  oleo  oil  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
along  the  coast,  but  up  to  the  present  all  efforts  to  introduce  it  into 
the  interior  have  proved  practically  futile.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  these  efforts  have  been  but  half-hearted,  and  that  suffi- 
cient attention  has  not  not  been  given  to  the  details  of  the  business, 
otherwise  failure  could  not  have  been  the  result.  One  cause  of  this 
has  been  the  fact  that  American  exporters  seem  reluctant  to  deal 
directly  with  the  local  commission  houses  and  others  that  are  inter- 
ested in  the  exploitation  of  this  article,  but,  on  the  contrary,  insist 
upon  forcing  them  to  purchase  through  agencies  in  Constantinople, 
thereby  causing  additional  expense  and  compelling  a  division  of 
the  profits  and  making  it  not  worth  the  attention  of  the  local  mer- 
chants. The  main  object  should  be  to  place  it  on  the  market  at  the 
very  lowest  price,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  prices  of  the  other 
articles  usually  employed. 

Direct  dealing  and  shipments  to  Alexandretta  or  Beirut,  as  the 
case  may  be,  via  Great  Britain  or  Europe  instead  of  via  Constan- 
tinople should  materially  assist  in  meeting  these  conditions.  Only 
first-quality  oil,  free  from  unpleasant  odor  and  taste^  should  Ible 
offered.  Aleppo  is  the  headquarters  of  an  immense  territory  inhab- 
ited by  several  millions  of  people,  to  whom  many  thousands  of  bar- 
rels 01  oil  can  be  sold  annually  when  once  it  is  properly  introduced, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  by  American  exporters  to  put  it  on 
the  market  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  would  earnestly  advise 
that  the  question  be  taken  up  with  the  various  commission  houses 
and  other  firms  of  this  consular  district,  a  complete  list  of  whom  is 
on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  that  samples  be  forwarded 
and  prices  quoted  f.  o.  b.  and  c.  i.  f.,  Alexandretta  and  Beirut,  the 
two  ports  of  entry.    Correspondence  should  be  in  French. 


MEXICAN  PALM  OIL. 

AN    AMERICAN    RESIDENT    INVENTS    APPARATI'8    tX)R    HITLLING    THE    NUT. 

Consular  Agent  Ezra  M.  Lawton,  of  Oaxaca,  sends  the  following 
description  of  a  new  mechanism  perfected  in  Mexico  for  handling 
palm  nuts : 

Among  the  industries  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
residents  in  tropical  countries  for  some  years  past  is  that  which  sup- 
plies palm  oil.  The  business  is  probably  receiving  the  most  attention 
and  development  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  an  article  on  the 
subject  appearing  in  the  Scientific  American  of  February  21,  1908,  an 
interesting  account  was  given  of  the  tests  made  by  Doctor  Preuss  of 
the  process  then  in  vogue  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  nut,  and  of 
the  failure  to  get  any  satisfactory  degree  of  efficiency  in  tlie  crude 
methods  employed.  As  an  industry,  according  to  the  report  of  Con- 
sul Yerby,  of  Sierra  Leone,  during  the  year  1907  the  gross  product 
was  valued  at  about  $2,500,000  from  Sierra  Letme  alone.  This  should 
be  an  incentive  for  devising  a  more  efficient  process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  oil. 

The  Mexico  tierra  caliente  or  low  lands  offer  a  rich  field  for  this 
work.  For  several  years  past  Sir.  B.  W.  Elder,  an  American  re.sident 
of  Oaxaca,  has  been  endeavoring  to  perfect  a  machine  for  hulling  the 
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nut  and  then  breaking  the  hard  shell  without  disturbing  or  fractur- 
ing the  kernel,  at  the  same  time  automatically  extracting  the  oil  from 
the  outside  pulp,  and  in  general  to  separate  the  refuse  matter  and  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  oil  extraction  from  the  nut. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MACHINE. 

This  was  made  more  complicated  because  there  are  several  varie- 
ties of  the  palm-oil  nut.  These  are  of  different  size  and  shape.  The 
problem  was  to  construct  a  machine  that  would  take  care  of  any  of 
these,  and  also  that  would  be  light  in  weight  for  transportation  n*om 
place  to  place.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Elder  has  succeeded  in 
building  a  practical  machine  for  this  purpose,  and  is  negotiating  with 
S.  Pearson  &  Son,  the  oil  manufacturers  of  Mexico,  for  the  use  of  his 
apparatus. 

The  general  features  of  the  machine  are  quite  simple.  A  hopper 
receives  and  feeds  the  nuts  through  a  set  oi  rolls,  which  by  simple 
friction  effectually  removes  the  outside  pulp  or  husk.  The  hulled 
nuts  are  automatically  ejected  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  pulp  by 
pressure,  the  refuse  or  waste  pulp  being  then  ejected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. In  another  machine  the  hard  nut  is  automatically  grasped  and 
held  in  position  while  the  shell  is  neatly  cut  in  half  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  the  kernel,  making  it  possible  to  remove  the  kernel  in 
one  piece  and  eliminate  the  shell  witn  no  danger  of  the  latter  get- 
ting into  the  press  later,  which  would  break  the  mechanism  used  for 
expressing  the  oil. 

Consul  Yerby,  in  a  recent  report,  asked  that  inventive  Americans 
contrive  such  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of  the  hand  process  now  in 
vogue  in  Africa.  The  invention  described  will  no  doubt  answer  the 
purpose.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  correspondence  be  entered 
mto  in  order  to  settle  positively  that  the  mechanism  is  entirely  suit- 
able for  those  varieties  of  the  nuts  not  found  in  Mexico. 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES. 
GERMANY. 

BUSINESS   METHODS   IN   FORESTRY   FOR   SUPPLYING  THE   EVERGREENS. 

Consul  H.  J.  Dunlap,  writing  from  Cologne,  says  that  the  custom 
of  having  an  evergreen  tree  at  Christmas  is  universal  in  Germany, 
and  the  family  that  does  not  have  a  tree  of  some  kind  must  be  very 
poor.  The  consul  describes  the  scientific  methods  used  in  supplying 
Christmas  trees: 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  6,000,000  families  in  the  German  Empire 
5,500,000  purchase  a  tree.  As  a  rule  these  evergreens  are  spruce, 
which  grow  in  all  sections  of  the  Empire.  The  planting  as  well  as  the 
cutting  of  trees  is  all  under  control  of  the  government  officials,  and 
it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is  not  noAv 
an  evergreen  growing  in  Germany  that  was  not  artificially  planted. 
In  the  initial  stage  the  young  plants  are  set  in  rows  about  4  feet 
apart  with  the  plants  1  foot  apart  in  the  row.  As  the  trees  develop, 
they  are  gradually  thinned.  When  1  foot  high  many  are  trans- 
planted into  pots  and  form  miniature  Christmas  trees. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE   INDUSTRY. 

The  great  mass  of  trees  offered  for  sale  are  from  2  to  10  feet  high, 
thfe  medium  sizes  being  used  most,  and  cost  at  retail  from  15  cents 
to  $1,  the  average  price  being  about  35  cents.  It  is  probable  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  $2,000,000  is  paid  for  Christmas  trees  in  Gennany, 
and  an  equal  or  greater  sum  for  flitter,  candle  holders,  glass,  and 
other  decorations. 

But  for  this  Christmas  demand  for  trees  the  forest  plantings  would 
have  to  be  made  farther  apart,  or  the  trees  cut  out  in  thinning  while 
small  would  have  to  be  thrown  away.  This  thinning  is  continuous 
until  the  trees  have  attained  a  size  suitable  for  sawing  purposes. 
The  thinnings  are  used  for  fork  and  hoe  handles,  grapevine  stakes — 
the  end  placed  in  the  earth  being  first  chemically  treated  to  prevent 
rotting — ^hop  poles,  bean  poles,  scaffoldings,  etc. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  owner  of  a  forest  does  not  have  to 
await  the  maturity  of  his  forest  before  realizing  an  income  from  it. 
In  the  economy  of  cultivating  a  forest  every  twi^  is  saved,  and  even 
the  leaves  are  raked  up  and  sold.  To  most  Americans  this  may  seem 
profitless  work,  but  to  the  German,  who  is  used  to  practicing  economy 
and  frugality  in  all  lines  this  is  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  estate. 
Old  people  and  children  find  useful  employment  in  doing  such  light 
and  easy  work,  and  adding  to  the  family  income  instead  of  sitting 
in  idleness,  as  they  might  otherwise  do. 
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AUSTRIA. 

CUTTING  OF  PINE  TREES  IN  BOHEMIA. 

Consul  Joseph  I.  liritlaiii,  of  Prague,  wishes  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion in  the  United  States  that  the  extent  to  which  Christmas  is  ob- 
served in  Austria  will  eventually  denude  the  pine  forests,  or  at  least 
injure  many  of  the  growing  trees.    He  writes: 

Upon  investigation  I  find  that  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  Christ- 
mas trees  in  the  Bohemian  forests  is  not  permitted.  The  greater 
numlH»r  of  Christmas  ti-ees  are  cut  from  estates  of  large  landowners, 
who  plant  the  trees  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  them  at  Christ- 
mas time.  These  trees  are  cut  when  they  are  from  10  to  15  years 
old.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  supply,  some  trees  are  cut  from  the 
oven*rowded  MH^tions  of  the  public  forests. 

Almut  two  to  three  weeks  l>efore  Christmas  dealers  bring  the  trees 
to  the  city  and  establish  market  places  for  them  along  the  streets  and 
in  the  numerous  public  squares.  No  tree  is  permitted  to  be  sold  until 
the  vendor  prcHluces  a  certificate  from  the  landowner  stating  that  the 
tree  was  legally  obtained. 

It  is  estimated  that  180,000  Christmas  trees  were  sold  in  Bohemia 
last  December.  These  tnH*s  sell  at  various  prices,  according  to  size 
and  symmetry;  some  small  ones  purchased  by  the  poorer  class  of 
I)eople  sell  as  low  as  10  cents  each,  while  the  larger  and  finer  quality 
of  trees  sell  for  about  $*2  each.  In  addition  to  the  natural  trees  sold, 
there  are  thousiinds  of  artificial  trees  sold  at  the  shops  throughout 
the  city.  

UNITED  STATES. 

now  THE  VI  LETIDE   MARKET  IS  81  PPLIED. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  supplies  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  Christmas  tree  trade  in  this 
country: 

The  United  States  consun>es  annuallv  not  less  than  4,000.000  Christ- 
mas trees.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  indiscriminate  crop- 
ping every  year  of  many  voung  evergreens  for  Christmas  trees  has 
piwluced  in  many  cases  a  bad  effect  on  the  future  timber  supply  of 
these  merchantable  species.  If  the  woodlands  were  under  a  proper 
forestry  management  no  harm  would  be  done,  for  the  yearly  thin- 
nings from  the  forests  would  satisfy  even  a  greater  market  demand 
for  Christmas  trees  than  now  exists.  One  freouently  finds  in  Maine 
and  the  Adirondacks.  the  principal  sources  or  supply  of  Christmas 
trees,  as  many  as  50.000  to  100,000  young  seedlings  on  an  acre.  The 
use  of  small  evergreens  for  Christmas  trees  offers,  tlierefore,  a  most 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  improAement  of  the  forest  by  thinning. 

Every  winter  at  the  time  (liristmas  trees  are  beginning  to  be  in 
demand,  thousands  of  spruces  and  balsam  firs  are  cut  throughout 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  for  lumber  and 
pulp.  The  ti-ees  are  never  taken  Mow  4  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
top.  Thousands  of  the  to])s  of  spruces  and  balsam  firs  are  conse- 
quently left  every  year  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  serve  as  fuel  for  fires, 
when  they  woidd  make  most  splendid  Christmas  trees,  es|>ecially  for 
such  as  are  used  in  churches  and  Sunday  schools. 

Practically  all  conifers  can  be  and  are  used  as  Christmas  trees, 
but  the  most  popular  ones  are  the  firs,  si)ruces,  and,  to  a  less  extent. 
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the  pines  and  cedars.  The  use  of  one  or  another  evergreen  for  this 
purpose  depends  frequently  upon  its  acceasibility,  particularly  in 
the  mountainous  sections  of  tne  country.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
Colorado,  where  fir  is  abundant  but  grows  at  high  altitudes  and 
therefore  is  difficult  to  get  out,  the  loageix)le  pine,  gix)wing  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Douglas  spruce  are  more  frequently 
used  than  the  fir.  The  latter  is  undoubte<lly  the  Christmas  tree  par 
excellence,  especially  in  the  northeastern  and  Lake  States. 

The  spruces  vie  with  the  firs  in  popularity  as  Christmas  trees, 
but  as  a  rule  in  the  South  and  Wast  they  grow  at  high  altitudes 
which  makes  them  also  difficult  to  get  at,  and  are  therefore  substi- 
tuted by  less  suitable  but  more  accessible  conifers.  Black  spruce  is 
the  tree  most  seen  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Throughout  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  nurserymen  supply  the  local  demand 
with  nursery-grown  Norway  spruce. 

The  pines  are  in  ^reat  demand  for  Christmas  trees  when  fir  and 
spruce  are  not  available,  or  are  only  to  be  had  at  a  high  price. 
Throughout  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  in  Washington  the  scrub  pine 
(Pimis  virginiana)  finds  a  way  into  many  homes  for  use  in  this 
capacity;  w^hile  in  southern  Wyoming  the  lodgepol^  pine  is  almost 
the  only  species  available  for  Christmas  trees. 

In  Caliiornia  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  incense  cedar  (Liboce- 
dms  decurrens)  and  redwood  used  as  Christmas  trees. 

HOW   THE    MARKETS   ARE    SUPPLIED. 

The  center  of  the  Christmas  tree  industrv  lies  in  the  big  cities  of 
the  East.  New  York  City  and  the  New  England  States  consume 
1,500,000  trees,  or  nearly  hklf  of  all  the  output.  Maine,  New^  Hamp- 
shire, the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Massachusetts,  the  Adirondacks,  and 
the  Catskills  in  New  York  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  even  for  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
The  swamps  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  furnish  the 
markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  sizes  of  C^hristmas  trees  vary  from  5  to  35  feet  in  height. 
Usually  short-jointed,  stocky  trees  with  perfect  whorls  of  brandies 
at  the  base  of  each  annual  growth  are  the  most  sought  for.  The 
sale  price  varies,  being  dependent  upon  the  demand  and  supply. 
Ordinarily  small  trees  5  to  6  feet  tall  are  sold  for  25  cents  in  the  city 
markets,  while  a  tree  from  0  to  10  feet  high  brings  $1  and  more, 
according  to  its  symmetry.  Large,  shapely  trees  are  sold  in  New 
York  Citv  at  from  $5  to  $30  apiece,  and  trees  35  feet  high  bring  as 
much  as  $35  each.  The  average  run  of  prices  is  from  a  minimum  of 
25  cents  to  a  maximum  of  $5  for  a  tree.  There  is  very  little  profit 
in  the  business  for  those  who  furnish  the  material.  These  are  mostly 
farmers  and  owners  of  wood  lots  who  look  upon  the  trees  as  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  in  selling  them  consider  only  the  labor  of  cutting  and 
hauling  and  not  the  lal)or  and  exi)ense  required  to  grow  the  trees. 
For  tret»s  wliich  in  the  city  bring  25  cents  the  farmers  ^Qi  alnnit  5 
cents  or  a  stumpage  of  2  cents.  Trees  sold  in  tlie  city  for  $1.50 
apiece  bring  them  only  15  cents.  This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  the 
large  cities.  In  small  towns  the  demand  is  supplied  by  the  farmers 
directly,  who  cut  down  the  trees  and  peddle  them  from  house  to 
house.  When  the  market  is  not  glutted  the  dealers  make  larffe 
profits  (possibly  200  or  300  \wv  cent  on  tlu»ir  outlay),  l)ut  when  trie 
supply  exceeds  the  demand  they  are  apt  to  suffer  losses  and^fre- 
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qiiently  resort  to  the  destruction  of  many  thousands  of  trees  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  price. 

Balsam  firs  of  the  sizes  used  for  Christmas  trees  can  l)e  raiseil  in 
alK)ut  fifteen  years.  Allowing  for  each  tree  a  space  6  feet  by  7  for 
a  good  development  of  the  crown,  there  may  be  expected  at  this  age 
over  1,()00  ti-ees  of  sizes  varjnng  from  8  to  15  feet  in  neight  on  an  acre. 
Such  trees  bring  in  the  cities  from  $1.50  to  $8,  and  should  be  worth  on 
the  stump  at  least  '25  (rents,  or  a  gross  revenue  of  $*250  per  acre  for 
fifteen  years,  or  over  $10.50  per  acre  a  year. 


RUBBER  PRODUCTION. 
MALAYSIA. 

LAR(JE  MARGIN  BETWEEN  COST  OF  PRODI  (rriON  AND  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Consul-General  Thornwell  Ilaynes,  of  Singapore,  in  forwarding  a 
newspai>er  clipping  in  which  the  present  and  future  production  of 
plantation-grown  rubber  is  discussed,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
British  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  says: 

In  the  Federated  Malay  States  alone  the'  capital  invested  in  the 
cultivation  of  rubl)er  is  not  far  short  of  $15,000,000,  the  area  planted 
exceeds  125,000  acres,  and  the  total  exports  in  1907  were  885  tons  of 
an  approximate  value  of  $2,275,000,  and  yielding  an  export  duty  of 
nearlv  $57,(K)0. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  article: 

When  the  HfUVKK)  acres  plnnte<l  to  nibt)er  trees  come  Into  fuU  bearinf?,  which 
represents  800  iM)unds  \)er  acre,  the  output  will  amount  to  about  4S,(K)0  tons. 
It  will  HMpiire  four  or  five  years  more  for  the  trees  to  reach  that  stajre  of 
pHKluetivt-ness. 

It  is  considered  that  about  $78,000,000  are  invested  in  plantation  rubber  pro- 
duction in  the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies.  Of  this  total  amount  about 
$.\s.(MKMMK)  may  be  put  down  as  British  capital. 

In  the  following  statement  an*  given  a  few^  of  the  leading  plantation  com 
panics,  their  output  for  VMM,  and  the  i)er  cent  of  dividends  earned  by  each  for 
the  jmst  three  years : 

Company. 


1    Rubber 

I)l\idend8. 

jjroduc- 
1  tion.  1907. 



- 

1906. 

1907.      1      1908. 

'     Potimln. 

Per  cent. 

Ptr  (mi.  !  /Vr  cnU. 

\        224,778 

Nil.  1 

18  1             20 

163.521 

6 

30  1             30 

43.695  ' 

5 

15                S74 

20,4>s9 

7i 

15  ,             12i 

110.710 

4 

15  '             20 

5H.064 

20 

JO  i             55 

120.524 

20 

40  '             41 

275. 281 

Nil. 

55                55 

.\nKl«»-Malav 

Bii k it  K)i JM h 

Cictly  Kul)»Mr 

KlanmiK  rnKliKi' 

Liii^yi  I'lanlaliuns 

l*HlalinK 

SclaiiKor 

Vallaiiibro.sa 

EXPORTS   FROM    rEDERATED   8TATES. 

The  export  of  rubber  from  the  Fe(h»rate(l  Malay  States  during  the 
niontl)  OT  N()venilK»r,  lOOS,  was  as  follows:  Perak,  45,669  pounds; 
Selan^or,  l>()8,H8i>  pounds,  and  Ne^jfri  Sembilan,  6:2,568  pounds.  The 
total  exports  in  pounds  from  January  1  to  December  1,  1908,  were, 
from  Perak  898,515,  Selan«:or  1,872,928,  and  Negri  Sembilan  496,228. 
During  the  same  period  in  1907  the  exports  were,  from  Perak 
224,74(>,  Selangor  1,078,509.  and  Negri  Sembilan  461,942  pounds.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  Selangor  lias  an  increased  output  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1908  of  799,414  pounds,  Perak  of  168,769,  and^'egri  Sem- 
bilan of  84,286  pounds.  ,gitizedbyLjOOglC 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
GUMMY    SUBSTANCE    SECURED   FROM    ABUNDANT    NATIVE    CACTI. 

A  report  from  Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  at  Calcutta, 
states^  that  an  Indian  officer  was  shown  a  ball  of  raw  substance  by  a 
forest  officer  of  one  of  the  native  states  of  India  which  resembled  in 
appearance  gutta-percha  or  rubber  in  its  raw  state,  with  the  follow- 
ing result  of  the  incident : 

The  forest  officer  said  it  was  from  the  common  cactus,  which  grows 
wild  in  India,  known  as  the  euphorbia.  Acting  upon  suggestions 
from  the  forest  officer,  a  small  quantity  of  the  sap  from  the  cactus 
was  procured  and  boiled,  which,  however,  did  not  coagulate  until  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  added,  when  coagulation 
resulted.  This  experiment  not  being  satisfactory,  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  sap  (about  2  pounds),  which  had  been  taken  from  the  plant  about 
six  days,  was  experimented  with.  It  had  to  be  softened  in  hot  water 
and  was  then  churned  in  an  egg  whist.  The  effect  was  the  same  as 
the  identical  process  would  have  on  milk.    In  this  crude  way  the 

? [lobules  were  separated  from  the  other  matter.  Proper  centrifugal 
orce  would  produce  more  satisfactory  results.  The  latex  was 
brought  to  the  consistency  of  putty,  which  was  tough  and  nonsoluble 
in  water.  The  putty  mass  was  then  kneaded  together  with  sulphur — 
six  parts  of  the  latex  to  one  of  chloride  of  sulphur — ^and  the  Imeaded 
mass  was  allowed  to  stand  24  hours.  The  next  step  was  to  subject  the 
mass  to  heat  at  350°  F.  under  pressure  in  a  vulcanizer  containing 
hydrated  lime  for  li  hours.  Great  care  was  used  in  keeping  the 
temperature  even,  which  is  necessary  to  success. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  MADE. 

The  experiment  demonstrated  that  as  a  rubber  compound,  both  in 
appearance  and  adhesiveness,  it  was  equal  to  rubber  compounds  on  the 
market  which  are  sold  at  65  cents  per  small  tin,  and  the  cactus  com- 
pound could  be  sold  for  8  annas,  or  16  cents.    The  experimenter  says : 

To  make  the  Chatterton  compound  for  Insulating  purposes,  take  Stockholm  tar 
one  part,  latex  three  parts,  and  resin  one  part.  Heat  these  ingredients  together 
until  they  mix  perfectly  over  a  slow  fire,  as  all  are  inflammable.  After  the 
mixture  is  thorough  pour  into  molds  and  allow  to  set,  which  wiU  take  place  in  a 
few  hours.  The  composition  thus  produced  is  waterproof  and  is  not  affected  by 
dampness. 

The  officer  says  that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  composition  it 
would  be  most  effective  as  a  primary  coating  for  any  woodwork  ex- 
posed to  continued  dampness.  He  says  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  con- 
tinue his  experiments  with  the  cactus  sap  pn  a  larger  scale,  fully 
believing  that  a  new  and  valuable  commodity  can  be  placed  on  the 
market.  He  makes  this  valuable  suggestion  to  those  using  rubber 
tires :  An  adhesive  solution  for  repairmg  motor  tires  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  the  latex  in  pure  naphtha,  reducing  it  in  this  way  to  a  thin 
paste,  and  using  it  in  tne  usual  way. 

The  cactus  or  plant  from  which  sap  was  taken  for  these  experi- 
mients  is  described  in  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products  of 
India  as  a  "  large,  fleshy  shrub  common  on  rocky  sides  of  the  outer 
Himalayas  from  Koumourin,  and  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet.  The 
milky  sap  of  this  plant  contains  a  large  amount  of  gutta-percha." 

The  experiments  also  demonstrated  the  fact  that  coagulation  may 
be  secured  by  mixing  the  latex  with  ordinary  lime  juice,    I  mention 
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this  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  experi- 
menting with  the  juice  of  cactus  found  abundantly  on  the  plains  of 
many  oi  the  southwestern  States  and  Territories.  Should  tne  sap  of 
the  American  cacti  prove  available  for  the  purpose  described,  it  would 
open  up  a  new  and  valuable  industry.  This  consulate-^neral  will  be 
glad  to  connect  anyone  with  the  Indian  officer  in  question. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

EXTENSION   OF  THE  BALATA  GUM   INDUSTRY. 

The  India  Rubber  Wwrld  has  the  following  from  British  Guiana  in 

regard  to  the  balata,  a  gum  from  the  bullet  or  bully  tree,  which  is 

used  for  insulating  wires,  etc. : 

The  history  and  economy  of  the  balata  industry  In  British  Guiana  during  the 
past  year  derive  much  of  their  interest  and  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
Ucenses  have  been  extended  from  one»  two,  and  three  years  to  fifteen  years,  thus 
affording  a  more  fixed  tenure.  This  concession  was  made  on  the  applicat4oB  of 
the  holders  of  licenses,  who  hope  that  thereby  capital  will  be  attracted  more 
readily.  The  weather  was  favorable  during  the  year;  operations  were  more 
ext^ided ;  more  laborers  were  employed,  with  the  happy  result  that  the  export 
for  the  year  has  been  larger  than  it  ever  has  been.  Colonel  Link,  who  r^re- 
sents  English  capitalists,  has  been  negotiating  with  a  view  of  buying  out  a  good 
many  properties,  and  it  is  «itertained  that  if  he  succeeds  in  amalgamating  them 
he  wiU  put  the  industry  on  a  sounder  economic  basis.  There  would  be  a  saving 
in  carriage  and  supervising  expenses,  and  there  is  the  probability  that  the  man- 
agement would  be  able  to  put  up  the  price  in  England,  where  the  demand  for 
balata  during  the  year  has  been  moderately  good.  All  has  not  gone  well  with 
the  laborers,  and  the  feeling  is  that  the  labor  laws  should  be  more  stringent. 
Many  of  the  best  laborers  have  been  attracted  by  promises  of  better  pay  to 
Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana).  The  balata  exported  during  the  calendar  year  1908 
amounted  to  1,124,958  pounds,  as  against  991,280  in  1907.  The  exports  for  the 
past  five  financial  years  were:  1903-4,  531,399  pounds;  1904-5,  501,609  pounds; 
1905^,  650,691  pounds;  1906-7,  634,242  pounds;  1907-08,  973,269  pounds. 

[The  balata  exports  to  the  United  States,  declared  through  the 
American  consulate  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  were  in  value 
$30,803  in  1905,  $76,011  m  1906,  and  $198,482  in  1907.  One-half  the 
balata  exports  of  the  country  is  shipped  here. — B.  of  M.] 


FORESTS    OF    INDIA. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE    MANUFACTl  UE  OF  PULP  AND  TURPENTINE. 

Tlie  following  report  has  been  prepared  by  Consul-General  William 
II.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  from  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington Moore,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  in  India  for  the  study  of 
its  forests  and  incidentally  their  properties  as  pulp  and  turpentine 
producers,  and  who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  valuable  data 
to  Prof.  R.  S.  Troup,  of  the  Imperial  College,  Dehra  Dun,  Ignited 
Provinces : 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America  that  the  pulp  possessing  the  best  fiber  for  paper 
and  the  most  practicable  to  make  is  that  derived  from  the  wood  of 
the  spruce  and  fir.  In  India  there  are  a  spruce  and  fir  which  yield 
as  go(Ml  paper  pulp  as  any  in  Europe  or  America,  as  has  been  amply 
proven  by  experiments.  I^arge  quantities  of  this  timber  in  India  will 
run  4  and  5  feet  in  diameter.  4J  feet  from  the  ground,  and  1.50  to  200 
feet  in  height.    They  not  only  do  not  use  a  stick  of  tliis,  but  even  in 
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some  places  they  girdle  it  and  allow  it  to  rot,  just  to  favor  a  few- 
poor  aeodars  (eedrus  deodara)  growing  imder  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  timber,  which  could  be  overcome 
by  energy  and  enterprise. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  removing  the  timber  is  due  to  the  extremely  rug- 
ged nature  of  the  country,  the  steep  slopes  and  gorge-like  valleys  ren- 
dering the  construction  of  railroads  or  even  cart  roads  so  expensive 
as  to  l)e  practically  out  of  the  question  except  for  very  large  opera- 
tions. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    A    PULP    INDUSTRY. 

Though  the  amount  of  material  obtained  per  acre  would  be  small, 
on  account  of  the  forest  conservation  by  the  government,  this  could 
l)e  overcome  by  locating  the  mill  on  one  of  the  main  streams,  such  as 
the  Jumna  or  the  Tons,  or  preferably  at  their  junction,  so  as  to  tap 
a  large  area.  From  there  the  manunictured  product,  either  pulp  or 
finished  paper,  could  easily  be  shipped  by  rail.  The  difficulty  of  the 
number  of  small  operations,  required  by  the  conservativeness  of  the 
forest  management,  would  be  overcome  by  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
the  labor.  Felling,  with  the  crude  tools  used,  costs  less  than  50  cents 
per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  and  carriage  by  coolies  costs  about  2 
cents  per  cubic  foot  per  mile.  The  rolhng  down  hill  would  cost 
practically  nothing.  In  comparison  with  the  wages  in  the  United 
States,  unskilled  laborers  (coolies)  receive  8  cents  per  day  and  saw- 
yers 12  cents  and  board  themselves. 

The  advantage  which  the  industry  would  enjoy  would  be  an  abso- 
lutely assured  and  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  on  account  of 
the  conservative  management  by  the  government  of  the  forests  from 
which  the  material  is  derived  and  the  favor  and  help  of  the  govern- 
ment in  forwarding  the  enterprise,  w^hich  is  only  too  anxious  to  have 
it  succeed  so  as  to  nirnish  a  market  for  the  spruce  and  fir,  which  is  at 
present  rotting  and  going  to  waste.  Another  advantage,  especially 
important  for  an  industry  in  India,  is  the  favorable  climate.  On 
account  of  the  elevation  at  which  the  tree  occurs  the  climate  is  such 
that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  by  white  men,  without  danger  of 
illness  or  impairment  of  efficiency,  all  the  year  round. 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  of  developing  an  industry  which 
would  be  not  only  extremely  profitable  but  absolutely  sure  and  per- 
manent when  once  started,  and  one  which  would  enjoy  the  greatest 
favor  and  help,  in  every  possible  way,  of  the  government  of  India. 

TURPENTINE    INDUSTRY. 

The  making  of  turpentine  in  India  offers  even  a  more  inviting  field 
for  enterprise  than  the  pulp  industry,  because  it  has  been  tried  long 
enough  for  all  the  figures  and  details  to  be  fully  known.  Turpentine 
in  India  is  derived  from  the  chir,  or  long-leaf  pine,  which  very  much 
resembles  the  American  long-leaiF  pine,  from  which  the  main  supply 
of  turpentine  of  the  world  is  derived  and  which  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. This  tree  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  3,500  feet  to  7,000  feet.  It  is  worked  in  several  locali- 
ties, but  most  at  Bohwali,  near  Naini  Tal,  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Here  the  government  has  been  tapping  and  distilling  since  11)00. 
The  work  of  tapping  is  well  organized,  and  the  distillery  is  fitted  up 
with  most  of  the  modem  improvements.  From  1  maund  (82  pounds) 
of  crude  resin  U  gallons  of  tur|)entine  is  obtained  and  53  pounds  of 
i-esin.    This  yields  a  profit  of  $1.30  per  maund.    It  takes  about  7 
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trees  to  [)roduce  a  mauiul  in  a  year,  thus  giving  a  profit  of  19  cents 
per  tree  per  annuni.  This  comprises  everytliing  except  interest  on  the 
capital.  In  the  Bohwali  region  there  are  more  than  300,000  trees 
available. 

The  government  is  now  trying  to  sell  out,  because  its  pjolicy  has 
always  oeen  to  encourage  a  new  industry  by  undertaking  it  itself  and 
demonstrating  that  it  is  profitable,  then  stepping  out  and  giving  it 
over  to  private  enterprise,  because  it  wants  every  industry  in  the 
hands  of  private  indivi^luals  as  far  as  possible. 

Here,  then,  is  an  opjxirt unity  to  buy  up  an  industry  already  devel- 
oped, the  profit  of  wliich  has  been  clearly  proven,  and  one  which  is 
bound  to  increase  in  value  and  size,  because  it  has  only  just  passed 
the  experimental  stage;  and  they  are  still  tapping  much  more  slowly 
and  conservatively  than  there  is  any  need  for.  The  thing  could  prol>- 
ably  be  bought  out  very  cheaply  from  the  government  and  would 
prove  a  gooci  investment  for  anyone  with  experience  in  the  American 
turpentine  forests.  Ijal>or  is  also  very  cheap  and  the  climate  ex- 
tremely healthy  and  invigorating. 


NEW  MEXICAN  WAX  PLANT. 

DISCOVERY  THAT  THE  CANDELILLA  PLANT  18  A  WAX  PRODUCER. 

Consul  P.  Merrill  (Jriffith,  of  Tampico,  re[>orts  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  anticipated  importance  of  the  discovery  that  a  superior  qual- 
ity of  wax,  in  paying  quantity,  can  be  extracted  from  the  candelilla 
plant,  which  grows  freely  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Mexico: 

It  has  be(»n  recently  discovered  that  the  candelilla  plant  contains 
wax  of  an  excellent  quality  and  of  sufficient  proportion  to  make  it 
extremely  valuable.  The  plant,  the  l)otanical  name  of  which  is 
PedilanthuH  paronen  cuphorhiacer,  is  found  growing  in  the  follow- 
ing States:  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  Chihuahua,  Du- 
rango,  Zacativas,  Sonora.  Sinaloa,  Baja  California,  Jalisco,  Pueblo, 
and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Monterev  News  the  plant  is  described  as 
growing  to  a  height  of  from  3  to  5  feet,  in  the  shape  of  stalks  without 
leaves  or  thonis,  as  many  as  a  hundred  stalks  springing  from  the 
same  root.  The  stalks  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  half 
inch  in  diameter.  From  an  acre  of  land  may  be  cut  from  one-half 
to  two  tons  of  weed  a  year.  The  plant  also  contains  rubber,  but  not 
sufficient  to  make  its  extraction  profitable.  In  wax,  however,  it  con- 
tains a  high  percentage,  averaging  from  3i  to  5  per  cent. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  WAX. 

The  wax  is  of  light  color,  very  hard,  and  has  a  high  melting  point, 
which  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  all  vegetable  wax.  Purined,  it 
will  make  the  lK\st  quality  of  candles,  lasting,  and  giving  a  brilliant 
light.  Dissolved  in  turj)entine  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish  and  it  is 
also  used  for  the  manuiacture  of  shoe  polish.  It  is  said  to  give  more 
luster  than  the  high-priced  Carnauba  wax  from  Brazil,  which  Ls  at 
present  exclusively  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  Purified  and  molded 
into  phonograph  records,  the  Candelilla  wax  will  register  the  sounds 
perfectly.  Successful  tests  have  also  l)een  made  with  reference  to  its 
adaptability  for  the  insulation  of  electric  wires,    ^ijiother^ojuae  fonthLs 
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wax  would  be  its  substitution  for  beeswax  in  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tories, where  its  hardness  and  higher  melting  quality  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plasters  and  ointments,  where  beeswax  is  now  the  principal 
ingredient,  would  make  it  "especially  .serviceable. 

This  wax  can  be  bleached  perfectly  white,  and  burning  it  gives  off 
an  agreeable  odor. 

EXPECTED  TO  PROVE  AS  VALUABLE  AS  THE  RUBBER  PLANT. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  small  and  what  was 
then  considered  worthless  Guayule  plant  contained  rubber,  and  many 
interesting  articles  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Consular 
Reports  relative  to  the  growth  of  this  plant  and  its  manufacture  and 
commercial  value.  This  discovery  of  rubber  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
clamation of  large  stretches  of  and  territory  in  Mexico  and  the  sud- 
den enhancement  of  the  value  of  all  lands  upon  which  the  weed  hap- 
pened to  grow.  The  plant  has  brought  as  high  as  $150  per  ton ;  its 
present  market  price  is  $100.  Guayule  land  owners  have  become 
wealthy,  and  about  $50,000,000  have  been  spent  in  this  industry  up 
to  the  present  time. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  recent  discovery  of  wax  in 
the  Candelilla  plant  will  result  in  a  new  industry  being  established 
in  Mexico  which  may  equal  that  of  the  Guayule  rubber;  in  some 
respects  it  has  a  decided  advantage. 

Its  growth  is  more  extensive  and  abundant,  the  proportion  being 
about  20  tons  of  Candelilla  to  1  of  Guayule.  Furthermore,  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  wax  is  simple,  and  the  large  amount  of 
money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  expensive  machinery  tor  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  said  that  a  factory  with 
a  capacity  of  1,100  pounds  of  wax  a  day  can  be  installed  for  $2,500 
gold. 

The  abundant  supply  of  the  plant,  the  cheap  cost  of  production,  its 
excellent  quality,  and  a  good  aemand,  on  account  of  its  various  uses, 
make  it  an  industry  worthy  of  investigation  and  study,  the  future  de- 
velopment of  which  will,  without  doubt,  prove  to  be  most  attractive 
and  profitable. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  IVORY  NUTS. 

MANNER    OF    COLLECTING    AND    SELLING PRESENT    QUOTATIONS. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  for  further  information  concerning 
the  supply  of  ivory  nuts,  Consular  Agent  George  D.  Hedian  writes 
from  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador,  as  follows: 

As  the  tagua  palm,  growing  without  cultivation,  covers  large  dis- 
tricts in  a  strip  of  land  lying  along  the  coast  from  Peru  through 
Ecuador  up  into  Colombia,  there  is  some  difference  in  the  form  and 
texture  of  the  ivory  nut  which  is  the  fruit  of  this  tree.  In  the 
Province  of  Manabi  the  nut  is  smaller,  more  compact,  and  less  liable 
to  have  holes  in  the  center  than  the  fruit  found  in  the  Province  of 
Esmeraldas,  where  there  is  a  greater  rainfall  and  where  the  nut 
is  larger. 

However,  if  only  matured  nuts  are  gathered  and  all  faulty  fruit 
rejected  before  shipping,  the  differences  in  quality  would  not  prove 
a  serious  matter  to  the  manufacturer.  The  bulk  of  what  is  con- 
sidered bad  quality  of  ivory  nuts  is  only  the  careless  mixing  of  un- 
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ri|>ened  nuts  and  also  nuts  damage<l  by  lying  long  ungathered 
with  the  properly  matured  nuts  gathered  at  the  right  time.  The 
nuts  are  nrst  picked  into  baskets  from  the  ground,  where  they  lie 
scattered  about  by  wild  animals  that  eat  the  pulpy  husk  which 
inclosed  the  fruit  when  it  dn)pped  from  the  tree.  If  the  nuts  are 
scarce  on  the  ground  and  there  are  plenty  of  the  unmatured  clusters 
still  clinging  to  the  trees,  the  peon  takes  the  risk  of  detection  and 
punishment  by  cutting  down  the  trees  to  fill  the  basket  with  the 
imripe  fruit,  or  he  may  chance  up<m  nuts  that  have  accumulated, 
unseen  for  several  years,  and  the  l)askets  receive  them,  good  and  l)ad. 
The  picker  concerns  himself  chiefly  as  to  quantity.  He  is,  as  a  rule, 
in  dent  to  the  party  to  whom  he  is  obliged  to  deliver  the  nuts;  his 
principal  may  be  the  landowner  or  a  local  merchant,  who  is  also 
mdebted  to  a  commercial  exporting  and  importing  firm  that  has 
furnishe<l  money  and  merchandise  on  credit  to  be  paid  for  in  ivory 
nuts,  rubber,  or  other  products. 

MARKET    PRICES    AND    METHODS   OF    SHIPMENT. 

The  local  market  price  per  hundredweight  is  governed  chiefly  by 
the  competition  of  exporters,  based,  of  course,  on  the  market  price 
in  Europe  or  the  Ignited  States.  Some  (Jerman  firms  practically 
control  tlie  European  market  price  by  storing  their  stocks  and  only 
disposing  of  such  quantity  as  can  be  sold  at  a  satisfactory  prii^e. 
Such  firms  are  represented  by  branch  houses  in  the  tagua  districts, 
where  the  nuts  are  selected  for  shipping.  In  s<mie  cases  the  nuts  are 
not  only  carefully  inspected,  but  the  thin  shell  is  removed,  thus 
practically  insuring  the  quality,  because  only  sound  nuts  can  go 
through  the  process. 

The  Government  collects  an  export  duty  on  ivory  nuts  amount- 
ing together  with  other  expenses  to  about  $25  gold  per  ton,  which 
the  shipper  must  pay.  From  these  facts  it  can  be  understood  that 
there  nnist  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  price  of  ivory  nuts  in  the 
local  market  and  the  price  in  the  European  or  American  market 
after  exoort  duties,  expenses,  freight,  commissions,  warehousing 
and  profit,  if  p)ssible,  are  included.  The  price  in  the  European  or 
American  market  does  not  always  represent  a  profit  to  the  exporter 
who  ships  to  commission  merchant  or  broker  through  whom  he 
buys  merchandise.  Many  shippers  of  this  class  lost  heavily  a  few 
months  ago  during  panic  times  and  the  abrupt  drop  in  prices. 

The  nmnufacturer  who  desires  to  be  secure  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  nuts  can  not  expect  that  the  price  will  be  as  low  as  that  of  the 
unselected  product  in  the  general  market.  There  are  firms  in  New 
York  that  make  contracts  with  local  buyers  for  selected  nuts.  The 
prices  paid  in  the  market  here  for  the  selected  nuts  are  $4  and  $5  gold 
more  per  ton.  The  New  York  firm  advances  money  to  the  local 
buyer  for  the  purchase  of  nuts,  selected,  at  a  price  agreed  upon, 
which  is  arranged  by  cable,  and  covers  a  certain  quantity  or  certain 
time. 

A  list  is  forwarded  of  the  firms  who  export  ivory  nuts  and  the 
New  York  firms  to  which  shipments  are  consigned.  [These  ad- 
dresses may  be  otained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  The 
exporters  are  at  present  paying  24  and  25  reals  per  hundredweight 
for  tagua  as  it  is  brought  in,  and  30  reals,  or  3  sucres,  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  selecteu  nuts.  Exchange  is  at  present  at<4he  rate  of 
$1  gold,  equal  to  2  sucres  and  1  real.  gtzed  byLjOOglC 
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RUSSIAN    TURPENTINE    INDUSTRY. 

CURTAILED    EXPORTS    LAST    YEAR — ENGLAND    THE    BEST    MARKET. 

Consul  James  W.  Eagsdale,  of  St.  Petersburg,  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing facts  concerning  the  extraction  of  turpentine  and  roein  in 
Russia: 

The  press  has  lately  drawn  the  public  attention  to  the  crisis  in 
the  Russian  tar  industry.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern,  eastern,  western  and  Vistula  provinces  are  employed  in 
the  tar  industry ;  for  instance,  75  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shenkur  district  are  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  turpentine  and 
pitch.  According  to  statistical  data  for  1902  there  were  1,374  re- 
fining furnaces  in  the  Archangel  province.  Rosin  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  the  past  year  having  only  shown  a  tendency  to 
decrease,  as  per  following  table  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  past 
two  years  (ruble=51.5  cents) : 


Exports. 

1907. 

Rubles.     ! 

1,949,000  1 
743.000 
6S4,000  i 

1906. 

TurpeDtine 

JiubUs, 
1,292,000 

tUmn     

438,000 

Tar .-- -- 

440,000 

The  chief  cause  of  the  small  output  of  turpentine  and  white  rosin, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  raw  material  and  cheap  labor, 
is  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  Better  results  are  obtained  in 
the  western  and  Vistula  provinces,  where  turpentine  and  rosin  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  find  a  good  market  abroad. 
The  following  comparative  table  of  turpentine  oil  imported  into 
Great  Britain  for  recent  years  shows  that  Russia  is  gradually  in- 
creasing its  expK)rt  in  this  line  (English  cwt. =112  pounds) : 


From— 

190a. 

1905. 

Cwl. 

68,754 

28,154 

424,892 

4,879 

1907. 

1903. 

Value. 

$292,744* 

136,147 

4,556,672 

13,597 

1905. 

1907. 

Ruflsia 

Ciot. 

56,304 

14,816 

460,824 

1,650 

Cwt. 

98,219 

19,771 

389,828 
7,490 

Value. 

t326,624 

275,059 

4,733,610 

38,784 

Value. 
$521,453 

Prance 

212, 169 
3,963,920 

United  States 

other  countries 

47,104 

Total 

533,094 

526,679 

510,808 

4,998,160 

5,374,077 

4,744,646 

PRESERVING  RAILWAY  TIES. 

SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  IN  MEXICO  BY  THE  EBANO  OIL  PROCESS. 

Consul  W.  D.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Aguascalientes,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  successful  treatment  of  railway 
ties  in  Mexico : 

The  local  tie-treating  plant  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  has 
reached  an  output  of  3,500  ties  per  day,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  local  plant  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  railway  operation  to  make  a  success  of  the  treatment  of  ties 
by  the  Ebano  oil  process.  It  is  expected  that  the  treatment  will  pro- 
long the  life  of  each  tie  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 

The  process  consists  of  placing  the  ties  in  huge  cylinders,  which  are 
then  filled  with  oil  and  subjectSi  to  heat  and  pressure.    After  seven 
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hours  the  oil  is  forced  out  of  the  cylinders  and  the  ties  removed.  The 
average  tie  treated  here  absorbs  aoout  3  gallons  of  oil,  which  contains 
a  large  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  it  is  this,  after  being  forced  into 
the  woodj  that  acts  as  a  preservative.  The  average  penetration  into 
pine  ties  is  about  2  inches;  in  harder  woods  it  is  less;  but  in  all  cases 
the  oil  protects  them  from  the  water  and  will  keep  out  moisture  for 
years.  The  cost  of  the  new  treatment  is  said  to  be  much  less  than  the 
old  treatment  of  zinc  chloride.  Most  of  the  ties  received  here  are 
pine,  from  the  United  States,  but  recently  a  shipload  was  received 
crom  Japan. 

FORMOSA  CAMPHOR  EXPORTS. 

C  0N8IDERABLE  REDI'CTION   FROM  PREVIOl'8  \T:AR'8  TRADE. 

The  following  review  of  the  Formosa  camphor  trade  is  by  Consul 
Carl  F.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui : 

The  total  amount  of  camphor  exported  in  1908  shows  a  decrease  of 
over  1,000,000  pounds  from  the  previous  year,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
increased  activity  in  the  camphor  districts  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  especially  to  the  extensive  use  of  synthetic  camphor  in  various 
arts  and  manufactures  in  which  formerly  the  natural  camphor  was 
used.  This  derrea.s<»  was  steady,  notwithstanding:  tlie  fact  that  the 
price  of  the  natural  product  fell  considerably. 

The  demand  has  sliphtly  increased  with  the  present  vear,  1900,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  amount  exported  will  total  the  amounts 
exported  in  previous  years  from  this  island.  The  following  table 
shows  the  export  of  camphor  from  Formosa  during  the  year  1008, 
with  the  countries  to  which  exported  and  the  quantity  anS  value  to 
each  in  pounds  and  United  States  gold : 

('ountrie«.  Pounds.    |     Value,      t  Countries.  Pounds.         Value. 

I'nitedSUtes 1.3fi5.910        8-524,100      British  India 8,990             11.419 

England 458,850          HJ6.GH1      Japan 63%591            250,102 

France 277, 970  100. 460 

Germany 58.200           19,522               Total 

Hongkong 560.196  |  241,936 


3,'2S5,507        1,3W,220 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COPPER  MINES  IN  8IKKIM. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  working  of  the  new  copper 
mines  in  Sikkim: 

A  number  of  copper  mines  in  Sikkim,  not  far  from  Darjeeling, 
have  been  systematically  developed  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
with  most  favorable  results,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Wilkinson, 
mining  engineer.  The  ores  occur  in  the  form  of  copper  sulphides, 
both  in  lodes  and  bedded  deposits,  which,  although  not  phenomenally 
rich,  are  payable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  averaging  from  5 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  copper  throughout.  The  copper  ores  are 
found  in  what  is  known  in  Indian  geology  as  the  Daling  beds  of 
slates  and  schists. 

Systematic  development  has  disclosed  several  payable  lodes  at  the 
Bhotang  mine,  and  the  bottom  of  the  winze,  400  feet  below  the  out- 
crops on  the  hill,  is  reported  to  be  a  payable  sulphide  lode  of  4  to  5 
feet  in  thickness. 

Another  rich  sulphide  lode,  Dik  Chu,  has  been  traced  for  several 
hundred  feet,  and  a  tunnel  driven  on  the  strike  of  the  lode  into  the 
hill  disclosed  payable  mineral  for  the  whole  distance. 

Altogether,  close  on  66  acres  have  been  taken  up,  making  a  total 
of  nearly  8,000  acres,  which  will  be  increased  to  32  square  miles  of 
country,  in  every  half  square  of  which  is  a  copper  deposit  or  lode, 
all  held  in  leases  and  prospecting  area  under  Indian  government 
regulations. 

Kights  have  been  secured  for  water  power,  timber  for  charcoal 
making,  and  mining  and  building  on  most  favorable  terms.  Labor 
is  cheap  and  most  efficient,  the  miners  being  mostly  of  the  Mungar 
caste,  who  have  for  generations  worked  the  surface  for  copper.  The 
surfaces  of  the  best  mines  are  honeycombed  by  old  workings;  but, 
with  the  primitive  tools  used,  little  headway  was  made  in  the  rocky 
gangue,  and  the  native  minei:s  stopped  work  when,  as  the  Indian 
government  geologist  states,  it  began  to  be  most  profitable. 

There  is  a  good  cart  road  to  the  principal  mine  from  the  Siliguri 
Railway,  45  miles  distant.  There  is  cheap  and  unlimited  water 
power  lor  running  all  the  machinery,  lighting,  concentration,  smelt- 
ing, overhead  ropeways,  rock  drills,  etc.  There  is  cheap  and  unlim- 
ited mining,  building,  and  charcoal  timber,  and  splendid  building 
stone,  and  cheap  and  efficient  labor.  It  is  anticipated  on  most  reliable 
information  that  all  the  copper  smelted  will  be  sold  in  India. 
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LEAD  AND   IRON  ORE  IN   BURMA. 
PROSPERITY    EXPECTED    TO    FOLU)W    OPERATION    OF    SMELTERS. 

Ill  stating  that  lead  niining  in  Upper  Bumia  is  expected  to  show 
tangible  results  in  the  immediate  future.  Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of 
Rangoon,  adds: 

Transportation  of  lead  ore  by  rail  from  the  mines  to  Manpwe,  near 
Mandalay,  was  bepun  in  December,  1JK)8.  At  Manpwe  a  large  re- 
serve stock  of  ore  is  being  accumulated.  On  January  17  the  Burma 
Railway  put  four  trains  into  service  to  l)e  used  exclusively  for  hauling 
lead  and  iron  ore  to  Mandalay,  where  the  smelters  have  just  been 
completed. 

The  mines  and  smelters  are  owned  and  operated  by  The  Burma 
Mines  (Limited),  and  preparations  are  completed  for  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  smelters  to  their  full  capacity.  This  marks  the 
inception  of  the  first  mining  and  smelting  of  the  baser  metals  of  anv 
consequence  in  Burma,  and  it  is  exj)ected  that  one  of  the  features  will 
be  the  revival  of  Mandalay 's  declniing  prosperity. 


CANADA. 

INCREASE    IN    PRODl'tTlON    OF   COAT^ — IMPORTS   OF    IRON    ORE. 

Consul-General  William  Harrison  Bradley,  of  Montreal,  forwards 
the  following  rejwrt  on  mineral  production  in  Canada : 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  quantities  and  values  of 
mineral  products  of  Canada  for  1908,  as  reported  .by  the  Minister  of 
the  Department  of  Mines  before  a  meeting  of  mining  engineers  in 
the  citv  of  Montreal : 


ClasaiflcAtion. 


MRTALLIC  PRODUCTS. 

er pounds. 


Qimotity.  '     Value. 


ClamltlcaUon. 


I  Quantity. 


Pig  iron  from  Canadian 

ore tons.. 

Lead pounds. . 

Nickel do.... 

Co»)alt do.... 

Silver ounces.. 


64,361,636 


99.420 

46.725,886 

19,143.111 

1,853,286 

22,070,212 


$8,500,885 
9,559,/74 

1,664,302  I 
1,920.4«7  I 
8,231,538  I 
112,253  I 
11,667,197  : 


NONMETALLIC  PROPUCTS— 

I  continued.  I 

Phof<phate(  apatite)  tons. .  i 

Pyrites..., do....' 

Quartz do 

Salt do.... 

Talc do 

Tripplite do — 


Total 41,655,936 


NOXMETALLIC  PBODUCTS. 

Arsenic tons.. 

Asl>est08 do. ! . . 

Ast>estic     and     asbestic 

sand tons.. 

Calcium  carbide  . .  .do 

Chromite do — 

C^Mil do.... 

Corundum do — 

Feld.spar do — 

(Jraphite do 

(Irindstones do 

Gypsum do 

Limestone  for    flux,  in 

iron  furnace tons. . 

Magnesite do —  I 

Mica 

Barytes tons. . 

Ochers do I 

Mineml  waters ' 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum barrels.. 


65,534 


38.054 
2,547,607 


•25,239 

25.829 

6.864 

417,1.50 

7,225 

82,008 

10,904,466 

25,5<J7,235 

1.039 

100,389 

7,877 

21,099 

251 

5,565 

3,843 

45, 1'28 

840,964 

.575,701 

418,661 
120 


4,091 
4,746 


627,987 


289,705 
840 
191,602 
18,265 
30,440 
109,391 
1.012,060 
747, 100 


Total. 


ffTRUCrrRAL      MATERIAL 
AND  CLAY  PBOm'CT!«. 

C'ement.natural .  barrels. . 

Cement,  Portland.. do 

Flagstones 

Sand    and  gravel    (ex- 
ports)  tons.. 

'  Sewer  pipe 

I  Clay     product*,     stone, 
lime,  etc.  (estimated ) . . 


Total 

All  other  nonmetallic. 


Total  value,  non- 

metallic 

Total    value,    me- 
tallic  

Mineral     productn    not 
reported 


1,596 

47,336 

27,134 

79,976 

276 

30 


1,044 

2,655,289 

4,000 

298,954 


Value. 


114,794 

224,824 

32,277 

STB.  798 

3,048 

197 


32,479,006 


815 

8,709,063 

S,600 

161,887 
514,042 

8,500,000 


12.888,907 
32,479,006 


46,867,913 

41,665.996 

800,000 


Total  value,  1908... |    87,828,849 
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The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  for  1908  was  630^35 
short  tons,  valued  at  $8,111,194,  of  which  it  is  estimated  about  99,420 
tons,  valued  at  $1,664,302,  should  be  attributed  to  Canadian  ore,  and 
521j416  tons,  valued  at  $6,446,892,  to  the  ore  imported. 

ONTARIO. 
INCREASE  IN   METALS — ^DECREASE  IN  OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Consul  Harry  P.  Dill,  of  Orillia,  forwards  the  following  report  on 
the  mine  productions  of  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario : 

According  to  information  given  out  by  the  Department  of  Lands, 
Forests,  and  Mines,  the  total  value  of  mineral  production  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  for  1908  was  $25,219,000.  The  figures  show  an 
increase  in  metalliferous  min^  and  works  of  about  $200,000,  while  the 
nonmetalliferous  productions  show  a  shrinkage,  chiefly  in  crude 
petroleum  and  building  material.  The  output  of  natural  gas  was 
much  larger  than  in  1907. 

The  cobalt  silver  mines  produced  9,000,000  ounces  more  silver  than 
in  1907,  but  its  market  value  j>er  ounce  was  lower  than  in  fonner 
years.  In  all,  24,485  tons  of  silver  were  shipped  from  the  mines, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  was  treated  in  the  United  States,  a  small 
amount  going  to  Europe,  while  the  balance,  less  than  a  third,  was 
treated  in  Canada.  This  latter  was  nearly  all  high-grade  ore.  The 
lower  grades  shipped  to  the  United  States  are  mixed  with  other  ores. 

In  the  following  comparative  statement  are  given  the  values  of  the 
various  metallic  productions  for  1907  and  1908 : 


Claniflcation. 


1907. 


1908. 


Classification. 


1907. 


1908. 


Cobalt 192,761 

Copper 1,(M6,611 

Gold ,         66,899 


Iron,  pig 4,716,857 

I 


$110, 166 

1,071,140 

60,337 

636,869 

4.890,839 


Nickel 12,271,616  |    $1,866,059 

Silver '    6,927,858        9,125,903 


Total I  14,592,118 


17,160,813 


The  great  difference  between  the  values  of  iron  ore  and  pfg  iron 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  impK)rted  ore  entered  into  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  values  of  the  leading  non- 
metallic  mineral  productions  of  the  Province  for  1907  and  1908 : 


Claflsiflcation. 


Brick,  tile,  clay,  etc 
Cement,  Portland . . 

Calcium  carbide 

Qai*,  natural 

Lime 


1907. 


1908. 


Classification. 


1907. 


$2,760,687 

2,610,698 

173,763 

756,167 

412,000 


$2,600,000  1  Mica $82,929 

2,417,769  11  Petroleum 1,049,631 

147,150  ll  Salt 376,621 

969,160  II  Stone 675,000 

357.060 


1906. 


$73,586 
708,773 
488,330 
475,000 


JAPAN. 
THE  WORKING  OF  THE  MANGANESE  MINES  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  reports  as  follows  concerning 
the  extent,  workings,  and  value  of  the  manganese  mines  of  Japan : 

Manganese  is  found  in  various  provinces  of  Japan,  the  largest  and 
most  productive  areas  being  mined  in  Hokkaido,  Aomori-ken,  and 
Kyoto-fu.    The  most  important  manganese  mine  in  theJCingdom, 
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however,  is  located  at  Owani,  Mitsu  Province,  where  manganite  is 
also  found.  The  latter  occurs  in  cavities  of  other  manganiferous  ore 
masses,  in  slender  prismatic  crystals  of  a  black  color  and  high  semi- 
metallic  luster. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  small  islands  of  Oshima,  Satsuma, 
and  Sado  |)roduce  small  quantities  of  a  superior  quality,  the  major 
part  of  their  products  bemg  exported. 

In  1906  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  man^nese  mines  of  Japan 
amounted  to  about  $260,000,  as  compared  wiUi  $40,000  and  $18,000 
in  1905  and  1904,  respectively.  Manganese  exported  from  the  Em- 
pire in  1907  was  valued  at  $60,500,  of  which  $10,400  worth  went  to 
the  United  States  and  $41,600  worth  to  Belgium,  the  remainder  going 
to  Hongkong,  Great  Britain,  etc. 

TRANSPORTATION — AMERICAN  PURCHASES. 

The  ore  is  found  in  the  mountains,  usually  near  the.  top,  and  lying 
close  to  the  surface.  It  is  transported  to  the  seacoast  or  railroad  in 
baskets  carried  by  the  coolies.  The  greater  part  of  the  exported 
manganese  is  shipped  by  Suez ;  occasionally  a  cargo  is  sent  by  sailing 
vessds  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  years  past  local  exporters  enjoyed  a  splendid  trade  with  the 
United  States,  but  on  account  of  the  varying  quality  of  the  ore  much 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned,  with  the  result  that  the  business  has 
been  greatly  reduced.     It  is  stated,  on  authority,  that  the  average 

frade  of  Japan  ore  is  never  above  50  per  cent,  which  is  acceptame 
ere,  while,  according  to  local  exporters,  a  standard  of  80  per  cent  is 
required  by  the  buyers  in  the  United  States. 

A  great  increase  in  the  price  of  manganese  occurred  in  1906,  which 
was  partly  due  to  the  development  following  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  and  partly  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  the  demand  for 
the  product  A  reaction  soon  set  in,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
there  have  been  few  calls  therefor  from  over  sea. 

American  capitalists  have  made  inquiries  as  to  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase or  conduct  mines  in  Japan,  but  the  prospects  do  not  appear 
flattering^  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  local  laws. 

The  mmister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  is  empowered  by  the 
mining  law  of  1905  to  permit,  approve,  cancel,  or  suspend  the  rights 
of  mining  and  prospecting.  For  purposes  of  administration  of  the 
mining  industry  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  five  districts,  each 
under  a  mine  mspection  office.  The  area  of  a  mining  set  must  be: 
For  collieries,  not  less  than  41  acres:  and  for  other  mines,  not  less 
than  4  acres ;  nor  exceed  for  mines  or  all  kinds  490  acres.  Japanese 
subjects  and  juridical  persons,  constituted  conformably  to  the  laws 
of  the  Empire,  mav  acquire  mining  rights.  Mining  rights  are  classed 
as  real  rights  to  which  the  provisions  relative  to  immovable  property 
are  correspondingly  applicable  and  they  are  indSvisible.  They  can 
not  be  made  objects  of  rights  other  than  those  of  succession,  transfer, 
measures  taken  in  consequence  of  nonpayment  of  national  taxes,  and 
execution,  but  the  right  of  permanent  mining  may  become  the  object 
of  a  mortgage.  The  duration  of  a  right  of  prospecting  is  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  registration  thereof. 
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SPAIN. 
NATIVE  ENGINEERS  PROTECTED  AGAINST  COMPETITORS. 

Minister  William  Miller  Collier,  of  Madrid,  sends  the  following 
report  relative  to  restricting  the  admission  of  foreign  mining  engi- 
neers for  the  exercise  of  their  profession  in  Spain : 

A  measure  such  as  the  recent  royal  order  protecting  Spanish  min- 
ing engineers  from  the  competition  of  foreigners  has  been  for  some 
time  under  consideration.  In  a  debate  in  the  Congreso  last  November 
it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  the  total  number  of  for- 
eigners now  practicing  this  profession  in  Spain  was  not  in  excess  of 
200,  but  in  this  figure  were  not  included  the  many  foreign  engineers 
not  engaged  in  mming. 

The  graduate  of  a  foreign  school  of  mining  who  now  desires  a 
license  to  practice  in  Spain  must  establish  the  validity  of  his  diploma, 
show  that  he  has  practiced  his  profession  for  six  years,  and  pay  a 
certain  sum  (not  yet  fixed)  for  his  license,  which  sum  may  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  a  Spanish  diploma.  Under  the  former  system  it  was  only 
Jiecessary  for  such  a  graduate  to  show  that  his  diploma  had  been 
issued  by  some  reputable  school  of  mining  and  to  have  it  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Fomento.  [The  full  text  of  the  law  bearing  on 
this  subject  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


GERMANY. 

CONTINI'ED  GROWTH  OF  THE   1»()TASH   IXDI  STRY. 

Consul-General  Kichard  Guenther  writes  from  Frankfort  that  the 
potash  production  of  Germany  at  present  represents  about  750,000,000 
marks  ($178,500,000)  of  capital  and  employs  28,000  miners  and  work 
people.  The  yearly  sales  of  potash  are  $24,000,000,  the  trade  being 
controlled  by  a  trust.  In  1908  this  combine  added  9  new  mining 
companies  to  its  membership,  while  this  year  13  new  works  will  go 
into  operation,  and  also  controlled  by  the  potash  trust.  Germany 
alone  consimies  for  soil  fertilization  nearly  half  the  potash  salts 
annually  produced.  There  has  been  much  speculation  among  Ger- 
man investors  in  shares  of  potash-production  companies. 


RHODESIA. 

DISCOVERY  OF  ANCIENT  TIN    MINES. 

Consul  Edwin  X.  Gunsaulus,  of  Johannesburg,  reports  the  discov- 
ery of  tin  in  Rhodesia,  which  experts  declare  to  be  the  site  of  an 
ancient  tin  working.  The  ancient  workers  went  down  only  12  feet, 
*but  a  shaft  recently  taken  down  30  feet  disclosed  traces  of  coiDper 
and  tin,  and  it  is  thought  possible  that  the  ancients  worked  for  noth 
metals,  out  of  which  they  made  bronze.  The  tin  is  found  associated 
with  iron  and  copper  in  chlorite  of  schist.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
a  lode  has  been  opened  up  12  feet  in  width,  and  the  vahies  are  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  tin  and  3  per  cent  of  copper.  The  formation  is 
the  same  as  the  Herberton  tin  fields  in  Queensland. 
81940— No.  344—09-  - 12 
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FOREIGN  COAL  TRADE. 
CANADA. 

RECENT  BURVET8  OF  THE  CB0W8  NEST  PASS  GOAL  FIELD. 

C!onsul  F.  C.  Denison,  of  Femie,  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion relative  to  recent  surveys  and  estimates  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Canadian  northwestern  coal  field : 

The  territory  which  embraces  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  coal  field  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  eaual  parts  by  the  Alberta-British  Columbia 
boundary  line,  which  follows  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  southeast  to  northwest  The.  eastern  half  is  mostly  prairie, 
after  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  are  left,  but  the  territo^  to  the 
west  of  the  summit  is  much  rougher  as  far  west  as  the  Kootenai 
River,  which  flows  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Rockies. 
•  The  coal  field  as  now  known  to  exist  extends  from  the  Elk  River 
on  the  west  to  the  foothills  on  the  east  of  the  moimtains,  and  from 
Morrissey,  9  miles  south  of  Femie,  on  the  south  to  Bankhead,  near 
Banff  on  the  north.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Morrissejr  easterly 
for  a  distance  of  85  miles  would  reach  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
coal  field  as  now  established. 

According  to  authentic  reports  made  by  Doctor  Dawson  and  Mr. 
James  McEvoy,  of  the  Canadian  geological  department,  the  coal  beds 
as  measured  at  Morrissey  comprise  a  total  thickness  of  over  200  feet, 
distributed  in  layers  of  from  a  few  inches  in  thickness  to  30  feet 
These  seams  are  interspersed  through  a  stratum  of  rock,  shale,  and 
slate,  which,  with  the  coal  seams,  forms  a  total  of  4,736  feet.  Of  this 
total  of  more  than  200  feet  of  coal,  Mr.  McEvoy  estimates  that  over 
100  feet  is  workable  and  marketable  coal.  In  this  calculation  he 
takes  no  account  of  coal  seams  of  less  than  3  feet  in  thickness.  Since 
these  reports  have  been  made  explorations  and  developments  up  the 
Elk  River  have  demonstrated  that  these  measures  extend  at  least  75 
miles  to  the  north  of  Morrissej,  and  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined, 
they  hold  their  relative  positions  and  maintain  their  thickness  and 
quality. 

The  thickness  of  the  strata  through  which  they  are  distributed, 
however,  seems  to  diminish  to  the  north  and  east,  being  reported  as 
totaling  175  feet  of  coal  in  a  stratum  of  1,1G9  feet  of  slate,  snale,  and 
sandstone.  A  single  seam  of  coal  30  feet,  more  or  less,  in  thiclniess. 
has  been  located  m  this  field  at  Morrissey,  Coal  Creek,  6  miles  east 
of  Femie,  at  Hosmer,  at  Michel,  at  Corbins  Camp,  20  miles  south 
of  Michel,  at  a  point  75  miles  north  of  Femie,  on  the  Elk  River, 
and  at  Cat  Mountain,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies,  at  a  point  where 
the  Livingston  River  cuts  through  the  range  of  the  same  name. 

Other  seams  of  10,  15,  and  17  feet  in  thickness  have  also  been 
traced  at  these  different  points,  and,  though  correlating  in  such  a 
disturbed  territory  would  be  almost  impossible,  the  above  facts  indi- 
cate a  continuance  of  the  same  field  over  all  the  intervening  ter- 
ritory. 

The  tremendous  upheaval  which  formed  the  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent, greatly  disturbed  the  coal  beds,  standing  them  in  positions 
ranging  from  a  pitch  of  a  few  degrees  to  an  almost  perpendicular 
position.     At  Frank,  in  Alberta,  the  lime  rock  has  been  pushed 
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entirely  through  the  coal  beds,  and  at  Banff  the  coal  seams  are  found 
between  strata  of  lime  rocks,  indicating  still  greater  disturbance. 

ESTIMATED  DEPOSITS. 

Mr.  McEvoy  has  estimated  that  there  is  over  20,000,000,000  tons 
of  marketable  coal  in  this  field.  But  later  developments  have  demon- 
strated that  the  extent  of  the  field  is  very  much  greater  than  at  first 
reported,  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  coal  territory  may  safely  be 
doubled,  giving  the  probable  tonnage  as  well  beyond  45,000,000,000. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  extensive  field  of  coal  in  western  North 
America,  and  lying  as  it  does  at  the  western  edge  of  a  vast  territory 
of  prairie  lands,  extending  from  Winnipeg  to  uie  Rocky  Mountains 
ana  across  their  summit  into  the  Pacific  coast  territory,  accessible  to 
the  important  cities  and  ports  of  the  Northwestern  States,  it  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  a  great  territory  Iving  upon  both  sides  of  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  extending  from  Winnipeg  on  the  east  to  Port- 
land on  the  west. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  is  bituminous,  generally,  but  at  Bankhead, 
near  Banff,  a  fairly  good  quality  of  anthracite  has  been  mined,  and 
at  Morrissey  a  quality  approaching  semianthracite  is  found. 

The  bituminous  coal,  especially  in  the  Femie  district,  produces 
a  good  quality  of  coke,  which,  with  improved  methods  of  manufac- 
turing, will  equal,  commercially,  the  coke  produced  in  any  other 
American  field.  

CHINA. 

CHINESE  COAL   MINES  AND   HOW  THEY  ARE  WORKED. 

Vice-Consul-General  Willard  B.  Hull,  of  Canton,  transmits  the 
following  information,  being  a  report  by  the  commercial  attach^  of 
the  British  legation  at  Peking,  concerning  the  coal  mines  of  China : 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Manchuria  mines  granted  by 
Japan  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Ck)mpany.  The  fact  that  no  coal  from 
these  mines  reaches  Newchwang  indicates  that  their  entire  product  is  t&kea  by 
the  railway  and  local  consumers.  This  coal  is  of  excellent  quality:  A  great 
deal  of  coal  is  mined  by  the  Chinese  in  the  province  of  Shansi.  Ck)ke  made  at 
one  of  these  mines  is  used  in  the  mint  at  Tientsin. 

The  three  mines  of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company,  northeast 
of  Tientsin,  produced  nearly  1.000,000  tons  in  1906.  These  mines  supply  the 
Northern  Railway  and  steamers  and  local  consumers  throughout  northern 
China  and  part  of  Manchuria. 

In  1905  a  mine  in  Honan,  in  which  a  vein  13  feet  thick  had  been  opened,  was 
flooded  so  badly  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  E^ngland  for  additional  pump- 
ing machinery.  The  coal  of  this  vein  proved  too  friable  for  use,  but  a  vein  of 
good  quality  10  feet  thick  was  found  at  a  lower  level.  In  1906  the  Shantung 
Mining  Company  extracted  163,000  tons  of  coal  from  its  Fangtzu  collieries. 
This  company  operates  a  briquette  factory  and  one  of  the  few  coal  washers  in 
the  Far  East,  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  hour. 

In  Kiangsi  are  hundreds  of  coal  mines  operated  by  the  most  primitive  meth- 
ods. Near  the  Hunan  frontier,  however,  are  mines  operated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  German  mining  engineers  and  connected  with  the  Siang  River  by  a  rail- 
way 200  miles  long.  These  mines  were  opened  in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  forges  and  steel  works  of  Hanyang,  which  had  been  greatly  devel- 
opied  under  German  management.  Their  output,  which  can  be  increased  to 
3.000  tons  per  day,  is  now  1,000  tons,  most  of  which  is  converted  into  coke. 
The  main  shaft  is  13  feet  in  diameter  and  375  feet  deep.  The  veins  are  l>eing 
worked  at  depths  of  160  and  320  feet.    The  main  gallery  is  3,000  feet  long,  and 
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the  hauling  is  done  by  electric  locomotlTes.  It  is  estimated  that  this  district 
of  Ping-siang  contains  300,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  greater  part  can  be  ex- 
tracted through  galleries  and  the  remainder  can  be  reached  by  a  shaft  650 
feet  deep.  Attached  to  these  mines  are  174  coke  ovens,  a  briquette  factory,  a 
fire-brick  factory,  a  foundry,  coal  washers,  etc.  From  the  railway  terminus  at 
Chuchow  the  coal  and  coke  are  conveyed  to  Hanyang  in  towboats  and  Junks. 
The  Ping-siang  Coal  Mining  Company  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the 
face  of  enormous  difficulties,  and  it  deserves  great  credit  for  the  introducticm 
of  European  methods  into  a  primitive  land. 

The  following  table  of  the  annual  production  of  coal  in  China  is  condensed 
from  a  table  compiled  in  1906  by  Professor  Drake,  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tientsin : 


Province. 

Mines 
owned  by 
Europeans. 

1,200,000 

Mines 
owned  by 
ChineK.   i 

7b«.      1 

1,000,000 

8,000.000  : 

500.000 

700,000 

1.860,000 

ToUl. 

Chili  

Tons. 
2.200,000 
8,000.000 
800  000 

Shanhi 

Shantunj? ...                       

300,000 
100,000 
230,000 

Honan  

800,000 

Other  provinces 

2,090,000 

Total 

1,880,000 

7,060,000 

8,890,000 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  EXPORTED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE   WORLD. 

Consul  Jesse  H.  Johnson,  of  Swansea,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  efforts  of  the  anthracite  mine  owners  of 
Wales  to  extend  their  trade,  even  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States,  his  report  being  dated  February  11 : 

There  is  a  slight  depression  in  trade  here,  but  inquiries  for  forward 
deliveries  are  good,  and  merchants  in  the  coal  trade  are  expect- 
ing a  good  year.  Anthracite  coals  are  still  maintaining  good  figures, 
and  it  is  well  to  note  the  advance  this  coal  has  made  during  recent 
years.  Swansea  is  situated  in  the  very  center  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields,  which  has,  practically  speaking,  only  just  been  tapped. 
The  (juality  of  the  anthracite  mined  here  is  exceptionally  good  and 
invariably  shows  over  90  per  cent  carbon.  The  advent  of  the  suction 
gas  plant  has  boomed  this  particular  trade  wonderfully. 

EXPORTS  TO  CUBA — CURRENT  PRICES  IN  SWANSEA. 

Anthracite  is  being  exported  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  latest  markets  that  have  been  discovered  by  local  exporters 
are  Cuba  and  Canada.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  win 
markets  in  the  United  States,  at  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  en- 
terprising shippers  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  secure 
ocean  freiffhtvS  at  less  cost  than  colliery  people  in  Pennsylvania  could 
send  by  rail.  In  a  recent  report  to  the  department  particulars  were  given 
of  a  shipment  of  anthracite  warfied  "  beans  "  from  Swansea  to  Cuba. 
These  beans  ace  three-fourths  to  1  inch  in  size,  and  well  screened  and 
washed.  To-day  a  shipment  of  anthracite  washed  "  nuts  "  IJ  to  24 
inches  is  leaving  this  port  for  Cuba.  The  consignment  is  one  oi 
2,000  tons,  the  f .  o.  b.  price  is  $6.20  per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  freight  to 
Cardenas  is  $2.68  per  ton.  Like  a  former  shipment,  this  one  is  made  , 
through  a  German  house.  The  analysis  of  the  above  nuts  would  work 
out  as  follows :  Carbon,  91.50;  hydrogen,  3.69 ;  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
2.34 ;  sulphur,  0.78 ;  ash,  1.79.  ,ig,,,,  ,^  GoOglc 
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Current  prices  quoted  here  are  as  follows,  per  ton,  less  2  per  cent : 
Best,  second,  and  inferior  anthracite,  large,  $6.08,  $4.86,  and  $3.16, 
respectively;  machine-broken  cobble,  about  4  inches,  $5.59;  best  nut, 
IJ  to  2i  inches,  $6.08;  best  bean,  f  to  1  inch,  $4.14;  best  pea,  $2.19; 
residue  or  duff,  55  cents.  The  duff  is  usually  sold  to  briquette  manu- 
facturers, who  mix  it  with  bituminous  coals. 

The  following  are  the  ruling  prices  of  manufacturing  coals  per  ton. 
less  2^  per  cent,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  low  quotations  are  or 
great  advantage  to  local  factories  and  tin-plate  makers:  Steam 
through  and  through,  as  wrought,  $2.49;  steam  small  coal,  $1.82; 
bituminous  through  and  through,  as  wrought,  $3.55 ;  bituminous  small 
coal,  $1.82.    The  majority  of  local  works  use  small  coals. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION,  IMPORTS,  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  a  Pennsylvania  civil  engineer, 
Consul-General  William  A.  Prickitt,  of  Auckland,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  coal  trade  of  New  Zealand : 

The  following  statement  shows  the  coal  production,  consumption,  im- 
poils,  and  exports  of  New  Zealand  during  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907: 

Year.  P-^"e-    I  ^-^P-     Imports.       Expom 


Tons.  TbjM.      I  Tons. 

1905 1,585,786  1,713,546  169,046 

1906 1,729,636  1,874,368'  207,567 

1907 1,831,009  1,999,968  220,749 


Toru, 
41,267 
62,746 
61,790 


Of  the  imports  for  1907  all  but  23  tons  came  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  foregoing  exports  do  not  include  coal  taken  for  fuel  by 
ocean  steamships,  which  is  entered  in  the  consumption  column  and 
amounted  to  77,240  tons  in  1907.  It  was  taken  wholly  by  steamers 
trading  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  price  of  New  Zealand  steaming  coal  delivered  on.  rail  of  ves- 
sel at  Auckland  is  as  follows  per  ton :  Northern  Coal  Company,  $4.38 ; 
Westport  Coal  Company,  $5.84.  The  mines  of  the  first  company  are 
only  38  miles  from  Auckland,  but  the  Westport  mines  are  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  South  Island,  and  transportation  to  Auckland  is  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  price. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  14  samples  of  average  New  Zealand 
coal:  Fixed  carbon,  58.11;  volatile  hydrocarbon,  35.65;  water,  2.40; 
ash,  3.56;  sulphur,  0.28;  total,  100.  Evaporative  power,  14.70  per 
I>ound  of  coal. 

URUGUAY. 

GOVERNMENT    ENCOURAGEMENT    FOR     DEVEIX)PING     NATURAL     RESOURCES. 

From  Montevideo  Consul  Frederick  W.  Goding  sends  the  informa- 
tion that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  is  to  give 
encouragement  to  all  who  desire  to  develop  the  country's  natural 
resources.  lie  mentions  the  opportunity  now  presented  for  boring 
for  petroleum. 

Some  time  ago  reasonable  proof  as  to  the  existence  of  coal  within 
the  territory  of  Uruguay  having  been  furnished,  the  Government, 
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after  a  careful  inquiry-,  voted  25,000  pesos  ($25,850)  to  further  the 
private  investigations  being  made  and  pledged  valuable  mining 
concessions  as  well. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  i>etroleum  has  been  repeatedly 
given  by  scientists,  who  declare  that  it  exists  in  a  numl)er  of  localities. 
It  is  now^  necessary  to  have  practical  borings  made,  which  they  in- 
sist will  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Here  is  a  promising  field  for  American  capitalists.  Further 
data  can  not  be  given,  but  anycme  desiring  to  investigate  the  matter 
may  learn  some  valuable  and  intere^sting  facts  by  addressing  the 

B*rson  whose  name  is  forwarded   (which  is  obtainable  from  the 
ureau  of  Manufactures].         

KOREA. 
THE  KOREAN  GOVERNMENT  CX)AL  MINES  AT  PTBNQ  YANG. 

Consul-General  Thomas  Simmons,  of  Seoul,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  coal  mining  and  iron-ore  deposits  in 
Korea,  the  report  being  dated  January  16 : 

The  Korean  Government  coal-mining  eaploitation  at  Pyeng  Yang 
is  now  yielding  about  4,000  tons  of  lump  coal  per  month.  Next  year 
400  miners  will  be  employed  and  the  output  will  be  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 5,000  tons  per  month.  This  coal  will  be  used  in  supply- 
ing the  local  demands.  It  is  of  superior  domestic  quality  and  cheaper 
than  Japanese  coal,  which  is  now  utilized  in  this  market  at  from 
$6  to  $8  per  ton.  The  Pyeng  Yang  coal  now  retails  for  approxi- 
mately $6.60  per  ton  in  warehouses  or  $7  per  ton  delivered. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  extensive  iron-ore  deposits  in  Korea  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  deposits  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  build- 
ing up  the  industries  of  the  Empire. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 
GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA. 

DIAMOND    FIELDS    THAT    MAY  RIVAL    THE    KIMBERLEY    MIXES. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  sends  the  following 
report  on  the  interest  (xermany  is  taking  in  colonial  diamond  min- 
ing in  Africa : 

The  German  colony  in  southwest  Africa,  which  has  cost  the 
motjierland  so  heavily  on  account  of  the  uprisings  of  the  natives, 
is  a  region  of  pronounced  mineral  wealth.  Its  copper  mines  are 
already  in  full  exploitation,  and  their  yield  will  soon  be  a  serious 
factor  in  the  world  s  production.  Iron  and  lead  deposits  are  present, 
but  thus  far  are  of  minor  importance.  Much  interest  has  been 
awakened  during  the  past  year  by  the  discovery  of  an  extensive 
diamond! ferous  region.  The  location,  near  Liideritz  Bay,  is  easily 
accessible  and  hopes  are  cherished  that  the  section  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  a  genuine  rival  of  the  famous  Kiniberley  deposits  in 
British  territory,  not  far  distant. 

The  character  of  the  newly  discovered  deposits  is,  however,  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  peculiar  *•  blue  earth  ''  of  the  great  '*  pock- 
ets "  in  and  near  Kiniberley.    The  diamonds  of  the  German  colony 
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are  found  scattered  in  the  coarse  sand  covering  an  extensive  area, 
in  company  with  agates  and  others  of  the  more  vahied  forms  of 
quartz.  For  the  most  part  they  occur  in  the  form  of  tolerably  per- 
fect octahedra,  and  are  of  the  first  quality.  Their  weight  is,  how- 
ever, almost  uniformly  low,  ranging  from  one-fifth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  carat.    The  average  w^eight  is  one-third  of  a  carat. 

RECENT  ACTIVITY GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION. 

The  systematic  treatment  of  the  sandy  soil  to  detect  the  scattered 
diamonds  did  not  begin  until  September,  1908.  Prior  to  that  date 
about  2,720  carats  had  been  collected  in  a  desultory  manner.  Since 
then  the  yield  has  been  as  follows:  For  September,  6,644  carats; 
October,  8,621  carats;  November,  10,228  carats;  December,  11,549 
carats.  The  total  value  of  about  40,000  carats  found  is  estimated  at 
$269,000. 

The  Government  has  established  regulations  destined  to  protect 
and  regulate  diamond  mining  and  to  make  it  a  distinct  source  of 
revenue  to  the  colony.  At  present  a  tax  of  about  50  per  cent  is 
levied  on  the  net  profits  of  the  new  industry.  Official  measures  will 
be  taken  to  insure  a  proper  protection  of  mining  interests  pnd  to  pre- 
vent noneconomic  methods  of  exploitation.  These  measures  will  be 
extended  so  as  to  guard  the  value  of  the  newly  found  stones  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  any  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  diamonds. 

Special  efforts  w^ill  be  made  to  have  the  product  of  the  colony  come 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of  German  diamond  cutters,  and  thus 
aid  materially  this  growing  branch  of  home  industry.  As  diamond 
cutting  involves  on  an  average  a  wage  expense  of  $»3.60  per  carat  in 
Germany,  this  would  mean,  at  the  present  rate  of  yield,  the  payment 
of  at  least  -$500,000  annually  among  the  skilled  cutters  of  the  mother 
country, 

CONTROL  OF  THE  OUTPUT. 

German  financiers  intend  to  profit  from  the  experiences  of  the 
Kimberley  diamond  mines,  and  a  company  to  assume  charge  of  the 
entire  exploitation  of  the  new^  finds  is  now  being  organized  on  the 
lines  indicated,  under  governmental  supervision.  It  includes  repre- 
sentations from  18  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  (lerman  Empire, 
chiefly  Berlin  houses.  The  capital  is  placed  at  $500,000,  and  it  is 
planned  to  enter  upon  active  operations  as  a  svndicate  bv  April  1, 
1909. 

Provision  has  been  made,  by  an  imperial  order  of  January  16,  1909, 
for  the  complete  centralization  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  fields.  This  order  authorizes  the  colonial  office  at  Berlin 
to  appoint  a  person  or  a  commission,  with  exclusive  powers  for  the 
marketing  of  diamonds  found  in  the  colony.  All  diamonds  mined 
must  be  turned  over  to  such  designated  authority  for  sale.  The  latter 
can  limit,  at  discretion,  the  annual  output,  and  exercise  a  similar  dis- 
cretion in  making  sales  as  to  time  and  purchasers.  The  returns  of 
all  sales  will  be  turned  over  to  the  owners  of  the  stones  thus  sold, 
after  deduction  of  a  slight  fee. 

It  is  plainly  intended  to  provide  legally  for  an  exceptionally  close 
control  of  the  whole  production.  The  owners  of  nearly  all  the  dia- 
mond fields  are  united  in  favoring  -the  policy  and  are  interested  in 
the  formation  of  the  syndicate  described.    The  only  disturbing  ele- 
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uient  ill  the  execution  of  their  plans  is  the  purchase,  in  December  last, 
by  a  British  company,  of  the  Kolmanstop  fields,  the  most  productive 
section  of  the  diamond! ferous  territory.    The  price  paid  was  $600,000. 

EXPORT  DUTY — MIMN«   OPER.\TIONS. 

The  diamonds  found  in  the  colony  nay  an  export  duty  of  $2.38  per 
carat.  It  is  proposed  to  replace  this  bv  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the 
value.  Of  this  amount,  GJ  |ht  cent  will  fall  to  the  mining  bureau  of 
the  Colonial  Society  engaged  in  developing  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  territory,  and  the  remainder  to  the  treasury  of  the  colony.  At 
current  values,  $G.6G  per  carat,  the  cost  of  mining  and  marketing  the 
diamonds  of  tliis  region  amounts  to  alxnit  HO  |)er  cent  of  the  value. 
It  will  thus  l)e  seen  that  of  the  profit  of  80  [wr  cent,  only  one-half  is 
to  be  realized  bv  the  miners. 

The  term  '*  mining  *'  is  a  misnomer  in  this  connection.  The  method 
of  securing  diamonds  in  the  new  fields  is  very  similar  to  gold  washing 
on  a  placer  deposit.  The  sand  and  gravel  which  form  the  surface 
sail  are  separated,  by  screening,  into  various  i>orti6ns.  The  portion 
of  fine  gravel  is  then  placed  in  a  sieve,  and  this  is  gentlv  agitated 
in  a  tub  of  water.  Diamonds  present  gradually  settle  to  the  bottom. 
The  sieve  and  its  ccmtents  are  then  reverstnl  upon  a  table.  On  re- 
moving the  sieve,  a  cake  remains,  from  the  top  layer  of  which  dia- 
monds may  lx»  picked  out.  Thus  far  no  capital  for  machinery,  etc., 
has  been  required.  Natives,  under  white  overseers,  carry  on  the 
simple  operations.  The  results  are  variable,  as  in  placer  mining. 
Now  and  then  patches  of  extraordinary  richness  are  encountered 
where  a  trio  of  laborers  secure  200  to  300  carats  in  the  course  of  a 
dav. 

FORMATION   OF  DIAMOND   FIELD. 

The  very  novel  form  of  occurrence  in  these  diamond  fields  has 
naturally  awakened  great  scientific  curiositv.  Geologists  have,  in 
rare  instances,  encountered  elsewhere  liniite({  areas  of  sand  contain- 
ing well-formed  diamonds  unaccompanied  by  the  minerals  usually 
associated  with  this  preciouf?  stone.  But  never  before  has  the  phe- 
nomenon been  observed  on  a  st»ale  warranting  industrial  exploitation. 

The  diamonds  are  found  in  an  irregular  depression  of  a  desolate 
region  alK)ut  1  mile  broad  by  some  80  Icmg,  stretching  in  an  arc  from 
Liideritz  Bay  to  F21izabeth  Bay. 

As  in  the  case  of  placer  deposits  of  gold,  it  is  evident  that  the 
diamonds  are  remote  from  their  place  of  formation,  and  inquiry  has 
l)een  rife  as  to  their  source.  Those  familiar  with  the  geology  of  the 
Kimlierley  district  have  searched  far  and  near  in  the  hoi>e  or  finding 
such  a  pocket  or  ''  pipe "  as  constitute  the  famous  De  Beers  mine, 
from  which  the  small  stones  have  been  removed  by  the  play  of  the 
elements.     No  such  visible  source  has  thus  far  been  detected. 

THEORY   OF    A    JOHANNESBl'RO     EXPERT. 

A  high  authority  on  the  geology  of  diamondiferous  deposits, 
M.  E.  }*  ranees,  of  »tohannesburg,  has  carefullv  studied  the  problem, 
and  his  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

These  diamonds  are  derived  from  fissures  of  Kimbertite,  now  possibly  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocejin.  They  are  not  wind-transimrted,  stive  as  they  are  blown  with 
other  small  pebbles  a  few  yards  from  one  i)laoe  to  another.  At  the  time  when 
the  land  was  under  water  these  diamonds  lay  in  Assures  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
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The  land  slowly  rose,  and  for  a  long  geological  ]>erlod,  and  a  comparatively 
recent  one,  the  long  dei)ression  was  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea.  From  the  south, 
where  now  is  Elizabeth  Bay,  swei)t  a  strong  current  to  the  northern  outlet,  and 
in  the  shallow  water  the  action  of  this  current  and  of  the  waves  dei>osited  the 
diamonds  in  the  sands.  The  lands  then  rose  above  the  surface.  The  high 
winds  have  since  blown  the  finer  particles  away,  and  the  present  gravel  deix)sits 
where  the  diamonds  are  found  rei)resent  the  concentrated  result. 

This  theory  explains  most  satisfactorily  the  fact  that  diamonds  are 
encountered  in  tne  surface  strata  only,  and  also  accounts  for  the 
uneven  distribution,  and  the  phenomenal  richness  of  occasional 
patches. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  conclusion  that  for  some  years  to 
come  these  diamond  fields  near  Liideritz  Bay  will  continue  "to  yield 
enormous  amounts  of  small  but  choice  stones.  There  is  but  little 
prospect  that  any  large  gems  will  be  found,  and  stones  over  even  one 
carat  will  be  rare,  for  fissure  diamonds  are  invariably  small  and  of 
uniform  size. 

ECONOMY   IN  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL. 

In  view  of  conditions  described,  it  is  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Government  to  restrict  the  output  and  control  the  selling 
price  of  the  stones.  Undoubtedly  the  sudden  advent  in  the  diamond 
market  for  a  few  years  of  practically  unlimited  quantities  of  small 
stones  would  cause  a  most  serious  slumj)  in  their  value.  By  careful 
restriction  and  by  extending  the  exploitation  over  a  long  term  of 
yeai's,  the  young  and  growing  colony  will  eventually  reap  the  full 
Wnefit  of  this  unique  mineral  treasure. 

The  Kimberley  mines  in  the  neighorin^  British  Colony  have  prac- 
tised for.  some  time  a  conservative  policy  in  this  direction,  restricting 
the  sale  of  certain  categories  of  stones  so  as  to  prevent  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  their  value.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  controlling  ele- 
ments in  both  colonies  will  come  to  an  understanding  and  work  in 
harmony  with  respect  to  output  and  prices. 


COLOMBIA. 

CONTRACT  FOR  CONTINI  ED  EXPIX)lTATION  OF  EMERALD  MINES. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports  from  Cartagena  the  announce- 
ment by  the  council  of  ministers  in  Bogota  of  a  contract  l)etween  the 
Colombian  Government  and  an  English  syndicate  for  the  continued 
exploitation  of  the  Muza  emerald  mines  near  Bogota,  and  for  the  sale 
of  emeralds  for  account  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  particu- 
lars follow: 

It  is  said  that  the  syndicate  is  the  same  as  that  which  controls  the 
diamond  output  of  South  Africa,  and  it  agrees  to  sell  at  least  the  value 
of  $1,250,000  in  gold  per  annum  of  emeralds,  at  prices  higher  than 
have  been  realized  by  the  (lovernment  recently,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Colombian  Government. 

This,  together  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  leads  the  Government  at  Bo<?ota  to  prognosticate  very 
much  better  economic  and  industrial  conmtions  for  Colombia,  and 
will  aid  in  bringing  to  the  country  funds  for  the  continued  develon- 
ment  of  its  railway  and  other  transportation  lines  and  for  the  estao- 
lishment  of  many  new  industries.    It  is  also  believed  this  will  result 
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ill  the  reduction  in  Colombia  of  interest  rates,  which  have  been  very 
higli,  20  to  24  i)er  cent  per  annum  on  real  estate  loans  not  being 
unusual. 

As  a  beginning  the  minister  of  hacienda  has  arranged  with  the 
Banco  Central,  the  principal  banking  institution  in  the  country,  to 
reduce  its  rate  from  12  to  10  per  cent  per  annum  for  loans  made  the 
(lovernment,  and  its  rate  of  commission  for  administration  of  the 
''  reorganized  rentes  "  of  the  Government  to  2  per  cent.  Allien  the 
bank  undertook  the  administration  of  these  rentes,  about  three  years 
ago,  it  charged  the  Government  a  commission  of  10  per  cent.  This 
was  later  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  now  to  2  per  cent  This  would 
seem  to  show  advancing  confidence  in  the  improvement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  condition,  as  well  as  the  financial  status  of  the 
country. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION. 
COLOMBIA. 

AMERICANS  OREATLY   INTERESTED   IN   GOLD  MINING  OPERATIONS. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  sends  the  following  report 
calling  attention  to  the  increased  -interest  shown  in  Colombian  gold 
mining  by  prospectors  and  capitalists  from  the  United  States: 

A  number  of  Americans  who  have  been  engaged  in  prospecting  the 
regions  of  Colombia  lying  west  of  the  Magdalena  River  in  various 
districts  south  from  Banco  to  Ibague,  give  very  flattering  reports  of 
tlieir  discoveries.  This  district  lying  east  of  the  Cauca  River  has  but 
recently  attracted  the  attention  of  American  capitalists  and  miners, 
but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  locality  is  rich  in 
quartz  deposits,  and  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  regions  of 
volombia. 

One  point  advanced  in  favor  of  this  region  is  that,  while  much  of 
the  placer  ground  along  the  streams  w  as  w  orked  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  they  apparently  paid  little 
attention  to  its  quartz  deposits. 

Most  of  the  ledges  discovered  by  American  miners  show  oxidized 
quartz  on  the  surface  with  free  gold,  but  as  depth  is  attained  the 
ores  become  base,  running  usually  to  sulphides.  Even  of  these,  the 
general  run  will  show  80  to  40  per  cent  of  amalgamating  gold  which 
can  be  saved  on  the  plates  with  a  stamp  mill,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
values  can  be  saved  only  by  a  concentrating  process,  usually  indi- 
cating the  use  of  the  cyanide  system. 

rHARA(TT:R  AND  EXTENT  OF  GOLD  FIELD,  ASSAYS,  PACKING  SUPPLIES. 

Most  of  this  country,  which  is  mountainous  and  agricultural,  with 
good  climatic  conditions,  is  virgin  ground  for  the  modern  prospector. 
Many  heretofore  unknown  ledges  are  being  discovered,  some  with 
good-sized  ore  bodies  and  very  rich.  The  character  of  the  formation 
running  through  this  spur  of  the  Andes  is  such  as  to  indicate  per- 
manency. There  is  little  slate,  and  the  deposits  show  true  fissure 
contact  veins. 

Only  a  few  aasay  reports  are  at  hand,  but  such  as  have  been  made 
give  every  encouragement  to  the  prospectors.  This  district  is  fully 
400  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  can  be  entered  easilv  in 
the  dry  season,  from  December  to  May.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  Google 
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[The  consul  forwards  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  number  of 
Americans  who  have  been  prospecting  and  .starting  development 
work.  These  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
He  mentions  one  company  which  is  operating  a  5-stamp  mill  on  $30 
ore,  will  soon  place  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  expects  to  further  increase 
its  ore-handling  facilities.] 

The  ledges  near  Simiti  are  fissure  contact  veins,  generallj^  perpen- 
dicular, following  the  ranges  from  north  to  south,  and  running  tvoin 
18  inches  to  4  feet  in  width.  There  is  some  refractory  ore,  the  sul- 
phides usually  carrying  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  development  work 
here  has  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 

Machinery  and  supplies  for  all  parts  of  this  district  njust  be 
"  packed  "  on  mule  back,  and  therefore  no  single  piece  weighing  over 
250  pounds  can  be  easily  handled,  and  it  must  not  be  bulky.  Packages 
are  usually  put  up  in  weights  not  exceeding  125  pounds. 


PANAMA. 

GOOD   MINING   PROPERTY   INDIFFERENTLY   WORKED. 

Consular  Agent  Nathaniel  I.  Hill,  of  Santiago,  writes  that  Ameri- 
can capitalists  will  do  well  to  look  into  the  mineral  resources  of 
certain  provinces  of  Panama.    His  report  follows  : 

The  mining  laws  of  Panama  are  the  most  liberal  in  the  world. 
Perfect  titles  to  mining  properties  can  be  secured,  and  sufficient  labor 
in  the  province  of  Veraguas,  where  some  good  mining  property  is 
located,  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  wages.  The  gold  mining  pos- 
sibilities in  the  districts  of  Canazas,  San  Francisco,  and  Santafe  are 
encouraging.  The  richness  of  many  of  the  quartz  and  placer  mines 
is  a  matter  of  history.  The  Spaniards  in  the  early  days  w^orked  them 
to  such  extent  as  their  primitive  mining  machinery  would  admit. 

The  climate  in  the  mining  region  is  all  that  can* be  desired,  and  cart 
roads  exist  from  the  ports  of  Aguadulce  and  Puerto  Mutis  to  many 
of  the  mines.  Veraguas  Province  has  no  copper  mines  worthy  of 
mention,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gold  mining  industry  will 
figure  as  an  important  and  interesting  feature  in  its  development. 

El  Remance  mine  (quartz)  belonging  to  an  English  syndicate,  the 
Veraguas  Mining  Company  (Limited),  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
San  Francisco,  about  20  miles  from  the  town  of  Santiago  de 
Veraguas.  A  cart  road  leads  to  the  property  which  has  a  healthy 
location  on  the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera  range. 

DEVELOPMENT   WORK,    EXPENSES,    ETC. 

There  are  some  7  miles  of  reef  upon  the  property.  Development 
work,  which  has  been  conducted  by  tunnels,  has  been  confined  to  the 
main  lode  which  runs  at  a  width  of  from  4  to  5  feet  and  has  been 
proved,  by  actual  treatment  of  more  than  16,000  tons,  to  assay  over 
6  pennyweights.  About  45,000  tons  of  ore  are  in  sight.  The  plant 
installed  is  a  dry  crushing  one  and  the  treatment  is  by  direct  cyanid- 
ing,  which  has  attained  an  extraction  averaging  about  75  per  cent  of 
gold  contents.  The  consumption  of  cyanide  has  been  in  tne  propor- 
tion of  1  pound  to  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  ore. 

Including  about  $50,000  worth  of  gold  obtained  from  the  operations, 
there  has  been  spent  upon  the  property  by  the  company  some  $400,000. 
The  plant  has  failed  to  give  the  output  of  100  tons  a  day,/which  WA^ 
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expected  of  it,  and  the  ex|)enditure  lias  so  discouraged  the  present 
holders  of  the  property  that  they  ai*e  disincline<l  to  put  up  more 
capital  to  supply  nei^essai-y  crushinc:  machinery. 

The  fuel  ust»d  is  wood,  and  until  tliis  is  sui)erseded  by  water  power, 
the  Remance  mine  will  not  l)p  brought  to  the  paving  stage.  The 
installation  of  a  water-|M)wer  plant  on  the  Santa  ilaria  River  at  a 
place  known  as  Las  Filipinas,  2  miles  distant  from  the  mine,  where 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water,  is  feasible.  The  best  time  to  in- 
spe<»t  mining  properties  of  this  pmvince  is  during  the  dry  seastm 
which  begins  about  January  1  ana  lasts  to  about  May  15. 


WORLD'S  OUTPUT. 

LAST  year's  gold  PRODI  CTIOX  THE  LARGEST  IX    HISTORY. 

'  The  London  Statist  gives  the  world's  production  of  gold  in  1908 
as  the  largest  in  history,  or  $409,000,000,  against  $400,000,000  in  1907 
and  $390,000,000  in  1906.  The  following  figures  show  the  increase  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century : 

Africa ti'iO.OOO  $164,000,000 

United  Stales 31,fl00.000  89,000.000 

Australasia JH.ftOO.OW)  73,300,000 

RussU 21,230,000  21,900,000 

Mexico i  -      -     —  "" 

IndS?* f    17,000,000 

other  countries I 


18,000.000 
8,150,000 
13,000,000 
21,660,000 


Total %,  700. 000  I      409,000,000 


The  outlook  is  for  a  further  expansion  of  gold  production,  because 
of  its  stable  value,  more  economical  mining  with  modern  machinery, 
and  the  thorough  extraction,  compared  to  the  loss  of  one-third  of  the 
gold  in  milling  a  generation  ago. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 
JAPAN. 

ONLY   THREE    PRODI CINO    IRON    MINES    IN    THE   COUNTRY. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  forwards  the 
following  report  on  the  production  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  in  Japan : 

The  iron  mines  at  Kamaishi  were  sold  by  the  Government  to  the 
present  owner  in  1887;  modem  machinery  was  introduced  and 
smelters  were  established  at  Sudsuko,  Kamaishi,  and  at  Hashino, 
Kurihashi-Mura.  In  these  two  smelters  there  are  64  furnaces,  able 
to  take  in  550  tons  of  iron  ore  per  day.  Coke  and  charcoal  works  are 
also  established  here.  For  motive  power  1  gas  and  32  steam  en^nes 
are  used,  aggregating  3,475  horsepower. 

The  number  of  miners  employed  is  352 ;  carriers,  491 ;  workmen  at 
the  smelters,  192;  and  other  workmen  and  laborers,  1,159;  female 
laborers,  57;  making  a  total  of  2,25G. 

The  product  of  this  mine  in  1906  was  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  32,000 
tons;  ferro-manganese,  900  tons;  steel,  3,200  tons;  coke,  70,000  tons; 
fireproof  tiles,  1,200  tons.  The  total  value  of  these  products  was 
$971,680.    The  nearest  railway  station  to  Sudzuko  smeltery  is  Han- 
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amaki,  on  the  old  Japan  Railway  Company's  line,  52  miles  away. 
The  mines  cover  706  acres. 

The  Sennin  mines  are  situated  in  Yuta-Mura  and  Iwasaki-Mura  of. 
Iwate  Ken,  and  about  14  miles  from  Kurozawajiri  station  of  the  old 
Japan  railway  company's  line.  These  mines  were  purchased  by  the 
present  owner  in  1895.    The  smelter  was  completed  in  1900. 

The  mines  cover  an  area  of  about  350  acres,  and  employ  70  miners, 
824  workmen,  carriers,  and  laborers,  20  female  laborers,  and  10 
children.  Over  60  per  cent  of  these  workmen  and  laborers  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  charcoal  and  mining  lime,  both  used  at 
the  smeltery.  For  motive  power  4  steam  engines,  aggregating  144 
horsepower,  are  used.  The  total  output  in  1906  was  4,295  tons  of 
pig  iron,  valued  at  $89,838,  and  about  577  tons  of  ferro-manganese. 
The  output  for  1904  and  1905  was  2,805  and  3,685  tons  of  pig  iron, 
respectively. 

The  Abuta  mines  are  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Iburi  Province, 
Hokkaido,  and  about  19  nautical  miles  on  sea  and  30  miles  on  land 
from  Muroran.  The  mines  were  worked  in  1900,  but  were  afterwards 
abandoned.  In  August,  1906,  the  work  on  mining  was  resumed,  and 
during  the  four  months  ending  December  31, 1906, 18,193  tons  of  iron 
ore  was  obtained.  No  smelting  is  carried  on  here,  and  the  ores  are 
shipped  under  contract  to  the  government  iron  foundry  at  Waka- 
matsu.  There  were  55  miners,  20  carriers,  35  workmen,  and  30  female 
laborers  employed  October  31,  1906.  The  mines  cover  an  area  of 
about  450  acres. 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON. 

Japan  is  not  in  position  to  supply  its  own  requirements  of  iron  ore 
and  pig  iron,  the  imports  in  1907  being  respectively  271,883,388 
pounds  and  222,304,239  pounds.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1908 
the  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  pig,  and  ingot  amounted  to  196,111,023 
pounds,  and  of  iron  ore  406,421,001  pounds,  the  latter  showing  a 
large  increase,  with  December  imports  not  entered. 

In  addition  to  iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  the  following  table  shows  the 
imports  of  other  articles  of  iron  and  steel  for  1907  and  the  first  11 
months  of  1908 : 


Articles. 


1907. 


First  11      1 
months  of 
1908. 


Articles. 


Ban*  and  rods:  Pounds. 

Iron  and  mild  steel.  238.636,468 

Steel IH,  480,190 

Galvanized  wire 24, 905, 484 

Hoop8  and  bands ,  2,418,412 

Ribbons 2,4:30,261 

Paragon  wire 489,863 

Wire  rope 

Iron  and  mild  nteel .  611 ,  776 

Steel 1,189,342 

Tinned    plates  and 
sheets:  | 

Plain ;  16,885,802 

All  other 32,447 

Plates  and  sheets:  ! 

Iron  or  mild  steel ...  188, 569. 176 

Steel...... 1,086,219 

Diagonal  or  checkered 

plate 1,399.523 


Pounds. 

209,875,597 

10,995.643 

33,596,253 

3,159,984 

877,425 

187,438 

580,675 
.     1,560,612 


32,913,732 
2,850 

134,486,392 
1,183,907 


854,636 


Galvanized  sheets; 
Corrugated 
All  other 

T,  angle,  etc 

Rails 

Fish  plates 

Pipes  and  tubes: 

Cast  iron 

Wrought  iron 
Steel 

Scrap  and  old  iron 

Ferromangn  nese 

Spiegelelsen 

Wire  and  .small  rods: 
Iron  and  mild  steel 
Steel 


First  11 

months  of 

1908. 


19,734,064 
908,204 


Pounds. 
17,896,018 
88, 054, 541 
59,859,972 
156,684,572 
8,917,158 

14.896,210 
30,854,370 
1,313,848 
4,824,872 
1,202,300 
1,162,473 

8,973,806 
308.374 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
nails,  bolts  and  nuts,  telegraph  wire,  chains,  and  machinery  of  e^ery 
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description,  all  tending  to  show  Japan's  dependence  on  other  countries 
for  manufactured  iron  and  steel  as  well  as  iron  ore.  Nor  does  the 
above  include  importaticms  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  entering 
free  of  duty  and  not  appearing  in  the  customs  returns. 


GERMANY. 

DECREASE  IN   IMPORTS  AND  INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS  OF  IRON. 

Vice-Consul-General  Charles  A.  Risdorf,  of  Frankfort,  submits 
the  following  statistics  on  the  iron  trade  of  Germany : 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  imports,  the  exports,  and 
the  excess  of  exports  for  the  month  of  Decemoer  and  for  the  entire 
years  of  1907  and  1908 : 


Period. 


Importn. 


1907.     ,      1908. 


Bxportii. 


1907. 


!  I 

Tbti*.     !     TbiM. 

Detember |      72,800        39.738 

Entlreyeitf |    813,349  668.940 


ExceoB  of  exports. 
1907.  1906. 

I 


Tofu.  7bn*.  Ton*.      '       7bii#. 

280,636  316, 489  208,886  276,701 

8,462,402       3,782,428.    2,639,068  i      8,178.488 


The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  trade  is  found  in  the  increase  of 
exports  and  the  decrease  in  the  imports.  In  the  following  statement 
are  given  the  imports  and  exports  of  iron  by  the  thousands  of  tons 
from  1902  to  1908: 


1903.      I      1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Thotuand  Thoutand  Thoumnd  Thotimnd  Tfumsand  Thoutand  Thoutand 
ton*.  tout.     I     tons.  ton$.  tons.     \     ton$.  tons. 

ImportJ^ "^"^  "^'^  '^^'^  *«  ""^ 

Exports 

Exc«>iw  of  exports. . . 


269 
8,309 

316              845 
3,481           2,770 

323 
3.360 

690  ' 
3,666  ' 

813 
3,452 

669 
3,782 

8,040 

3, 165          2, 426 

BELGIUM. 

3.027 

2,976 

2.689 

8,173 

SOME  SIGNS  OF  REVIVAL   IN    IRON    AND  STEEL  Bl'HINFISS. 

Consul  II.  Al)ert  Johnson,  of  Liege,  forwards  the  following  rej>ort 
on  the  situation  in  Belgium  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries: 

The  iron  and  sleel  markets  of  Belgium,  after  having  shown  some 
signs  of  improvement,  have  again  fallen  into  a  state  of  inactivity. 
However,  the  prices  of  iron  ore  have  advanced  and  buyers  are  dis- 
pos<Hi  to  contract  for  their  supply  of  ore  for  long  periods  in  advance, 
an  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  confidence  that  business  will  im- 
prove. The  steel  works  at  Liege  have  received  orders  for  20,000  tons 
of  rails  from  Bulgaria,  for  2,000  tons  from  Brazil,  for  1,300  tons 
from  Denmark,  and  for  2,000  tons  from  the  Belgian  Government  for 
lines  in  this  country.  These  orders  are  regarded  as  substantial 
evidence  of  better  conditions  for  1909. 

The  period  for  which  the  Ix)rraine- Luxembourg  syndicate  was  or- 
ganized for  the  sale  of  pig  iron  expired  with  the  end  of  1908  and 
efforts  of  various  producers  to  renew  the  a^eement  have  not  yet  been 
successful.  However,  negotiations  are  going  on  and  the  trust  will 
probably  be  effective  again  by  July  of  this  year.  Until  that  time 
each  concern  will  make  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  its  qwu  output. 
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The  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  in  1908  aggregated  23,670,000 
tons,  a  decrease  of  149,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  917,000  tons.  The"  out- 
look in  the  coal  business  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory. 


PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 
GERMANY. 

EXTENDING    USE    FOR    FERTILIZERS — STATUS    OF    AMERICAN    SUPPLY. 

Supplementing  the  report  of  one  year  ago  by  the  Berlin  consulate- 
general  on  the  sale  of  phosphates  for  fertilizer  in  Germany,  Consul- 
General  Robert  P.  Skinner  now  sends  additional  information  from 
Hamburg : 

The  use  of  superphosphates  by  German  farmers  is  practically 
universal.  There  is  also  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  a  crushed 
furnace-slag  fertilizer  consisting  of  14  to  18  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  40  per  cent  of  lime,  concerning  which  1  may  make  future  com- 
munication, as  it  is  a  material  of  great  utility  in  softening  soils,  and 
one  which  the  United  States  could  produce,  probably,  in  unlimited 
quantities.  The  German  phosphate-rock  importers  desire  77-degree 
rock,  with  a  tolerance  of  1  degree,  but  they  have  been  getting  Ameri- 
can shipments  of  as  low  degree  as  73  degrees.  All  prices  are  quoted 
per  degree  and  per  ton.  The  present  price  is  about  8^d.  ($0.17)  per 
degree. 

The  world's  total  production  of  phosphate  rock  increased  in  1907 
to  the  amount  of  approximately  250,000  tons.  The  United  States 
produced  about  135,000  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  Algeria 
and  Tunis  about  320,000  tons  more,  and  the  South  Sea  Archipelago 
about  43,000  tons  more.  The  progressive  production  of  phosphate  m 
northern  Africa  is  to  a  great  extent  a  consequence  of  the  increasing 
demand  on  the  part  of  European  agriculture,  which  has  almost  ab- 
sorbed the  entire  quantitv  produced. 

In  the  course  of  1907  the  first  shipments  of  phosphate  from  Nauru, 
German  Polynesia,  appeared  on  the  local  market.    The  quality  is 

food,  and  this  product  is  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  several 
inds  of  phosphates  imported  from  the  Polvnesian  islands.  Owing 
to  the  improvements  made  on  the  island  of  Nauru,  both  in  respect 
to  mining  and  shipping  facilities,  it  is  expected  that  larger  quantities 
of  Nauru  phosphate  will  be  imported. 

USE   OF   ROCK — SHIPMENTS   AND   PRICES. 

Phosphate,  which  is  free  of  duty  when  imported  into  Germany, 
is  ground  and  converted  into  superphosphate,  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  numerous  factories  in  this  country.  It  requires 
about  $1^0,000  to  erect  a  factory  to  produce  3,000  tons  of  such  acid. 

The  demand  for  phosphate,  generally,  is  growing,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  as  respects  Tennessee  rock.  As  the  lollowing  statistics  show, 
the  exports  of  Tennessee  phosphate  have  decreased.  Hamburg  and 
the  adjoining  city  of  Harburg  import  chiefly  Florida  rock  phosphate 
and  the  Algerian  product.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  received 
from  Tunis. 

Of  the  shipments  of  phosphate  arriving  in  Hamburg  very  small 
quantities  ar^  reexported,  the  chief  consumers  being  the>  German 
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fanners.  It  would  not  be  remunerative  for  the  German  superphos- 
phate factories  to  seek  a  market  for  their  article  outside  of  dermany, 
m  northern  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  as  well-organized  competing  fac- 
tories may  be  found  wherever  there  is  any  considerable  demand  for 
this  fertilizer. 

While  the  freight  rate  per  ton  of  phosphate  from  Algerian  ports  is 
7s.  ($1.70)  per  ton,  and  from  Tunisian  ports  7s.  6d.  ($1.82),  ship- 
ments from  American  ports  are  generally  subject  to  a  freight  rate 
approximating  10s.  ($2.43).  Of  late  almost  no  ships  have  arrived 
here  from  ports  in  the  United  States  carrying  whole  cargoes  of  phos- 
phate. This  article  now  usually  arrives  in  lots  of  1,500  to  2,000  tons, 
on  tramp  steamers  loaded  with  other  bulk  goods,  such  as  cotton, 
cotton  smi,  cereals,  etc.  ^ 

The  statistical  situation  of  phosphate  rock  is  as  follows: 


Descriptioa. 


Ezporis/rom  American  portt. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Florida  rock 

Florida  pebble ... 
Peace  River.  Fla  . 

Tennefwee 

South  Carolina. . . 


ToUl 1.038,968 

American  export*  to  Europr. 


Florida  rock 

Florida  pebble  . 
Tennewee 


I 


Total 

(ierman  import*  from  I'nited  States. 


469.697 
141.251 
113, 94H 


483,559 
219, 166 
121.965 


546.944 

218.  KW 
«0,29« 


I 


560,521 

209,617  I 

H8,105  I 


724.79fi 


824,690  '        846.080  i 


848,248 


Florida  rock  ... 
Florida  pebble  . 


304,93r> 
20,250 


2M,7H0 
71,700 


261,407  ; 
80,582 


814,820 
24,770 


Total 

£jeport»/rom  Algeria  and  Tunitf. 


325, 185 


356,480 


291,989  I 


8»9,590 


Algeria. 
Tunifl... 


301,112 
360,621 


341.969 
457, 133 


Total 

Imports  at  Hamburg  and  Harburg. 


661.  T33 


h02.102 


347,747  I 
529,645  I 


302,262 
757.993  ; 


Florida  rock 

Florida  pebble  . . . 

Algeria 

Qatea 

Henam 

Ocean  If<Iand 

('hri«tma«  I^lund. 
Ariiba 


120,669  105,498  |        138,795  I        148,676  ; 


21,826 
22,330 

29,125 
8,525 

40,415 
6,260 

40,480 
10.600 
8,000 

2.700 
3.772 

750 

4,800 
5.9.T0 
8,150 

5.450  j 
2,788  i 
1,227 

7,800 
8,000 
2,806 

Tot4il  . 


171,547 


157,043  ; 


194,925  , 


I 


215,814  I 


The  total  production  of  all  countries  was  as  follows: 


Countries.  1906.  1907. 


I  TrrriJ'.  Timn. 

United  States 2,052,000  1,917,000 

Tunis \  758.000  1,040,300 

Algeria 302.300  :m,000 

H<»uth  Sea  Islands 247.000  jyo.CKX) 

France 469,400  476.700 

I 


Countries. 


Belgium 

other  countries. 

Total 


1906. 


Tons. 

163.600 

100,000 


1907. 


Tbn..   ' 

Thna. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

474.053 

490,366  , 

572.311 

561,040 

691,719 

315,612 

864.446 

404,985 

482,912 

564,702 

62,910 

81,650. 

91,155 

41,742 

86,729 

118,948 

121,965 

94,301 

101,466 

92,112 

67.445 

90,000 

78,802 

1.038.968 

1.148,427 

I.241,.'iM 

1,187,160 

1,286,202 

684,799 
296,871 
92,172 


978.842 


278,226 
60,189 


828. 4L5 


848,067 
1,040,800 


877.392       1,080,255  '      1,888,387 


140,604 
19,682 
86,675 
11.091 
1,500 


2.960 


212,852 


1907. 


Tbns. 
180,000 
100,000 


4,092,800    4,847,000 
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The  quotations  at  end  of  December,  1907,  in  Hamburg,  per  degree 
per  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds),  were: 


Description. 

Per  cent. 

Cents. 

Description. 

Percent 

Cents. 

Florida  hard  Tock 

76  to  80 
68  to  73 
78  to  80 
63  to  70 

17.1  to  18.6 

13. 6  to  14.0 

15. 7  to  16. 2 
14. 3  to  14. 8 

Algeria  (Tunis) 

57  to  63 
57  to  63 
80  to  85 
83  to  87 

18. 6  to  14.0 

Florida  Debbie 

Tunis-Gafsa 

14.0 

Tennessee 

Christmas  Island 

20.7 

Algeria 

Ocean  Island  and  Nauru. 

20.7 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

JAPANESE  ENTERPRISE   ON   OCEAN   ISLAND   IN   THE   SOUTH   SEAS. 

Consul  George  H.  Scidmore,  of  Nagasaki,  sends  the  following 
information  concerning  the  securing  of  phosphate  in  the  South  Seas 
for  fertilizing  purposes  in  Japan: 

In  connection  with  the  recent  departure  from  Nagasaki  of  the  Jap- 
anese steamship  Hikosan  Maru,  bound  to  Ocean  Island,  the  agent  of 
the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  states  that  there  are  at  present  on  that 
island  about  300  Japanese  laborers,  70  Japanese  artisans  and  mechan- 
ics, and  about  600  South  Sea  natives  engaged  in  the  phosphate-rock 
industry.  The  Japanese  laborers,  who  are  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  work  done,  earn  about  70  yen  ($34.86)  per  month 
each.  The  artisans  and  mechanics  receive  from  120  yen  ($59.76)  to 
130  yen  ($64.74)  per  month.  Their  hours  of  labor  are  nine  daily. 
Board  and  lodging  are  furnished  by  the  employers,  an  English  com- 
pany. The  South  Sea  natives  are  under  contract,  which  has  two  more 
J^ears  to  run,  after  which  term  it  is  intended  to  employ  Japanese 
aborers  only. 

The  outturn  of  rock  from  this  island  is  controlled  by  the  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha,  which  company  imports  it  in  the  rough  into  Japan, 
where  it  is  crushed  in  mills  established  for  that  purpose. 


SALT  INDUSTRY  OF  COLOMBIA. 

PROPOSED   INTRODUCTION   OF   NEW   APPLIANCES   AT  THE   MINES. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  salt  industry  of  Colombia  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  commission  which  recently  visited  the  salt  mines  of 
Austria  and  Germany: 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  recently  had  agents  in  Germany 
and  Austria  examining  their  salt  mines,  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing the  proper  processes  of  modern  practice  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  salt  industry  in  Colombia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  government  rental,  as  salt  and  its  extraction  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  Government.  There  are  a  number  of  places  where 
the  supply  of  the  country  is  found,  partly  mineral  deposits  and 
partly  maritime. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  to  Germany  and  Austria  describes 
in  considerable  detail  the  manner  of  extracting  and  treating  the  salt 
from  the  mines  of  those  countries,  and  was  made  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending better  methods  for  use  in  the  mines  of  Zipaquira,  near 
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Bogota,  which  turned  out  during  the  vears  1898  to  1905,  inclusive, 
71,024  metric  tons  of  salt,  which  realized  $699,545  at  a  cost  of  $212,480. 

STATISTICS  or  OUTPUT. 

The  importance  of  the  salt  industry  of  Colombia  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  by  ^ving  the  returns  of  all  the  salt  output  of  1905,  the 
last  general  statistics  at  hand,  where  the  mines  and  maritime  works 
were  administered  by  the  Government:  Mineral  salt,  13,875  metric 
.  tons;  marine  salt,  1,435  metric  tons;  value  in  gold,  $418,388.  From 
the  maritime  salt  works,  administered  bv  the  Banco  Central  for  the 
Government,  no  statistics  are  published,  but  reliable  sources  place  the 
output  of  the  works  at  Galera  Zamba,  near  Cartagena,  in  1908,  at 
98,000  bags  of  138  pounds  each,  which  brought  $4  per  sack,  or 
$892,000;  and  those  of  Magdalena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Rio  Hacha  at 
about  120,000  bags  of  the  same  weight,  producing  $480,000.  Of  this 
income,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  net  return  to  the  government 
revenues  exceeds  one-half  of  the  gross  product. 

None  of  the  salt  produced  in  Colombia  is  refined  or  ground,  but  is 
sold  in  its  crude  form,  although  some  retailers  grind  it  for  sale  for 
table  use. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   COMMISSIONERS. 

After  examining  the  mines  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  commis- 
sioners from  Colombia,  Don  Julio  Solano  and  Don  Oscar  A.  Ne^era, 
recommend  that  the  Government  introduce  at  the  mines  of  Zapiquira 
the  following  new  systems :  Electric  drills ;  electric  lighting  service ; 
elec<;pc  traction  for  moving  cars  for  mobilizing  the  mineral;  adop- 
tion of  the  system  in  use  in  Shonebeck  for  concentrating  the  salt 
waters  inside  the  mine ;  construction  of  an  electric  plant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  power  and  other  requirements  of  the  mine ;  establishment  of 
a  fixed  or  hanging  tramway  to  carry  at  low  cost  the  coal  from  the 
mines  of  San  Jorge  to  the  salt  mines ;  the  construction  at  termination 
of  present  contracts  for  its  fabrication  of  a  plant  to  prepare  salt  by 
the  boiler  method  in  use  in  Shonebeck;  to  reduce  the  elaboration  of 
compact  salt  to  the  quantity  strictly  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  those  who  think  salt  must  be  returned  to  its  primitive  state  of 
hardness  in  which  it  is  encountered  in  the  earth. 

THE  SHONEBECK   SALT   MINES. 

The  chief  specialty  of  the  Shonebeck  salt  mines  consists  in  opening 
the  excavations  by  means  of  the  dissolution  of  the  salt  in  the  walls  of 
the  mine  by  the  following  process,  as  given  in  the  Colombian  com- 
missioners' report: 

To  obtain  this  result  water  Is  conducted  under  great  pressure  to  the  depths 
of  the  mine  from  a  tank  above,  179  feet  being  its  height  above  the  present  work- 
ings, with  a  pressure  at  point  of  delivery  equal  to  fourteen  atmospheres.  This 
water  Is  distributed  In  the  distinct  excavations,  where  It  Is  forced  through  numer- 
ous perforations  In  the  pipes,  first  on  the  highest  part  of  the  wall  to  be  attacked, 
which  dissolves  the  salt  with  facility.  Thus  when  one  row  or  canal  Is  opened  in 
the  wall  the  tube  lowered  and  the  work  continued  until  the  floor  is  reached. 
This  water  Is  then  allowed  to  gather  In  a  canal  in  the  center  of  the  workings 
which  conducts  It  to  a  central  deposit,  whence  It  Is  elevated  by  means  of  electric 
pomps  to  the  boilers  where  it  is  reduced  to  pure  salt. 

TTie  plant  for  the  preparation  of  salt  by  the  boiler  method  at  the 
Shoneb^k  mine  is  thus  given  by  the  commissioners : 

They  are  rectangular,  14  meters  (4.59  feet)  long,  8  meters  (26.25  feet) 
wide,  and  40  centimeters  (1.31  feet)  deep,  made  of  Iron,  prepared  especially  to 
give  them  greater  resistance  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  salt    In  their  greater 
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extension  they  are  roofed  over  with  wood  terminating  in  a  sort  of  chimney 
where  the  vapor  from  the  evaporating  water  escapes  during  the  operation. 
When  free  from  water  the  salt  is  dried  on  top  of  the  roof  mentioned,  where 
it  is  heated  by  the  heat  from  the  boilers. 

The  report  makes  reference  to  the  new  vacuum  system  now  bemg 
tried  m  Germany  and  Austria,  but  does  not  recommend  its  employ- 
ment here  until  it  has  been  more  fully  demonstrated. 

The  duty  on  salt  imported  from  abroad  is  now  $1.60  per  12^  kilo- 
grams, or  a  little  over  5  cents  per  pound ;  the  duty  on  salt  imported 
Qirough  the  Pacific  custom-houses  is  20  cents  per  12J  kilos.  Salt 
retails  in  the  local  market  at  20  and  25  cents  per  pound  when  in  bulk, 
and  higher  when  in  small  sacks.  Local  salt  retails  when  ground  and 
reasonably  white  at  from  7  to  18  cents  per  pound,  according  to  supply 
and  demand. 

There  is  very  little  export  of  salt  from  Colombia  to  other  countries, 
although  occasionally  salt  is  shipped  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
to  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


RADIUM  IN  CORNWALL. 

REFUSE    MATEBIAL    AT   ENGLISH    MINES    CX)NTAIN    VALUABLE    MINERALS. 

A  report  from  Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens,  of  Plymouth,  states 
that  considerable  interest  is  manifested  throughout  England  in  the 
announcement  of  the  existence  in  large  quantities  in  Cornwall  of  the 
material  known  as  pitchblende,  from  which  radium  is  produced 
after  the  extraction  of  uranium.  The  consul  describes  the  sources  of 
the  valuable  article  and  probability  of  securing  further  supplies : 

Pitchblende  ore  is  largely  found  in  the  Erzgebirge,  in  Bohemia, 
and  in  Cornwall,  and  so  valuable  are  such  finds  of  pitchblende  that 
the  Austrian  Government,  exercising  a  legitimate  right,  has  pro- 
hibited further  export  from  that  country.  The  world,  therefore, 
must  be  searched  for  new  sources  of  supply,  and  Cornwall  appears 
likely  to  furnish  the  deficiency.  Portugal  has  also  been  mentioned 
as  a  likely  field. 

The  process  of  extraction  is  extremely  tedious  and  expensive,  tons 
of  pitchblende  (oxide  of  uranium)  yielding  only  the  minutest  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  mineral.  However,  the  fact  that  a  pound  of 
radium  is  theoretically  worth  over  $36,000,000  is  an  inducement  to 
produce  it,  and  science  makes  its  production  a  necessity.  [The  total 
world  production  of  radium  has  not  yet  equaled  one  gram. — B.  of  M.] 
It  is  known  that  radium  is  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  earth's 
crust,  but  the  occurrence  of  radio-active  minerals  in  a  formation  suffi- 
cienttv  permanent  to  render  mining  at  any  depth  a  paying  proposition 
is  still  very  rare.  Radium  to  be  appreciably  cheaper  must  be  derived 
from  uranium  minerals,  when  ootainable  in  large  quantities  from 
surface  deposits  at  little  expense.  Even  where  so  found  the  cost  of 
its  separation  from  other  minerals  and  waste  is  enormous.  Great 
interest  therefore  naturally  attaches  to  the  refuse  heaps  at  the  mines 
of  Cornwall. 

The  particular  mine  in  which  the  existence  of  radium  has  been 
found  is  in  the  St.  Austell  district,  but  St.  Ives  is  sharing  the  public 
attention  by  reason  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  for 
some  time  past  At  present  the  Cornish  mines  are  fitted  with  machin- 
ery for  dealing  with  the  residium  as  ore,  but  not  for  dressing  it,  and 
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Eersons  are  engaged  to  crush  it  into  powder.  Their  market  thus  far 
as  been  for  uranium  oxide,  which  has  been  sent  to  Germany,  where 
it  is  chemically  treated  to  produce  sodium  uranite  for  the  colored 
glass  and  porcelain  trade,  and  nitrate  of  uranium  for  the  photo- 
graphic trade.  Hitherto  the  tailing  from  the  mines  have  been  re- 
^rded  as  useless,  but  it  has  recently l)een  discovered  that  the  residium 
is  the  mother  of  radium.  The  Cornish  company  contemplates  the  es- 
tablishment of  works  for  the  treatment  of  pitchblende  at  Trenwith 
mine,  near  St  Ives,  and  in  the  St.  Agnes  district.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  works  will  afford  employment  to  some  400  workmen,  and  will  con- 
stitute a  new  industry  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  county. 

EUROPEAN   ZINC   TRUST. 

NEW  COMBINATION  TO  LIMIT  PRODUCTTION  AND  ADVANCE  PRICES. 

According  to  reports  appearing  in  some  of  the  leading  European 
industrial  organs.  Consul  H.  Abert  Johnson,  of  Liege,  says  that  an 
international  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  a  number  of 
prominent  zinc  works,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  what  is  desig- 
nated as  the  "  Syndicat  des  Usines  k  Zinc."    The  consul  continues: 

The  limit  of  production  of  each  one  of  the  firms  having  been  estab- 
lished, the  principal  clause  of  the  agreement  stipulates  that  should 
the  current  price  of  zinc  fall  below  £19  ($92.46),  or  should  the  accu- 
mulation of  stocks  show  an  unusual  increase,  the  limit  of  production 
will  be  proportionately  reduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tne  current 
price  of  zinc  continues  to  be  above  £19,  this  limit  of  production  may 
be  increased  as  arranged  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  delepttes 
from  each  CToup  of  concerns  making  up  the  trust,  which  includes 
German,  Belgian,  and  English  concerns,  although  it  seems  that  agree- 
ments have  not  yet  been  concluded  with  the  last  mentioned. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  works  of  Heritiers  Georg  von  Giesche,  a  con- 
cern that  is  said  to  produce  one-fifth  of  the  total  output  of  zinc  in 
Silesia,  is  not  included  in  the  new  combine,  whose  mam  object  is  to 
regulate  production,  but  competition  from  this  quarter  apparently  is 
not  feared.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  induce  the  five  most  important 
zinc  works  in  England  to  join  the  trust;  as  to  the  zinc  works  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  believed  that  anything  like  extensive  exports  of 
zinc  from  that  part  of  the  world  are  too  far  in  the  future  to  meet 
serious  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  rumored  that  one  or  the  earliest  results  of  the  formation  of 
this  trust  will  be  an  increase  in  the  present  price  of  zinc,  such  an 
advance  having  already  been  definitely  decided  upon. 

Referring  to  his  former  report  regarding  the  formation  of  a 
European  zinc  trust,  Consul  H.  Abert  Johnson  writes  from  Liege 
that  it  now  appears  from  more  recent  reports  that  the  organization 
of  a  syndicate  composed  mainly  of  German  zinc  manufacturers  was 
concluded  the  latter  part  of  February  under  the  form  of  a  limited 
liability  company.  The  capital  is  said  to  be  $509,400,  and  the  man- 
agement is  placed  in  the  nands  of  Director-General  Lob,  of  the 
Hohenlohe  Works.  The  sale  of  zinc  will  be  effected  through  the 
agency  of  Beer,  Sonheimer  &  Co.,  the  Metal  Gesellschaft,  of  Prank- 
f ort-on-the-Main,  and  by  Aron  Hirsch,  of  Halberstadt.  It  is  stated 
that  this  new  combine  includes  a  large  number  of  Belgian,  French, 
Putch,  and  Austrian  works,  ^ 
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ENGLAND. 

GOOD  FIELD  FOR  WORK  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SALESMAN. 

Consul  Edward  B.  Walker,  of  Burslem,  in  reply  to  inquiries  from 
American  exporters,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  introduction 
and  sale  in  that  portion  of  England  of  goods  made  in  the  United 
States : 

Internal-combustion  engines  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  Burslem, 
one  American  make  having  been  sold  by  a  local  dealer.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  there  is  a  good  field  for  their  introduction  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  adjacent  to  the  city.  Steam  and  power  pumps  are 
much  used,  and  with  the  restoration  of  business  prosperity  a  good 
trade  may  be  developed  in  these  lines. 

Electrical  machinery  is  used  in  considerable  quantities,  that  of 
American  manufacture  being  highly  regarded,  and  new  installations 
are  frequent.  There  are  300  pottery  establishments  here  iA  which 
such  machinery  can  be  used  to  great  advantage,  but  as  yet  its  use  is 
slight  compared  with  the  field. 

Windmills  are  not  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  ought  to  be, 
as  there  are  fine,  large  tracts  of  agricultural  lands  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land. Objections  have  been  made  that  an  American  windmill  can 
not  withstand  the  strong  winds,  a  difficulty  that  may  be  easily  over- 
come by  stronger  construction.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  Ameri- 
can manufacture  in  this  locality;  rather  there  are  many  who  are 
outspoken  in  their  praise  of  them. 

^Vhile  many  of  the  American  goods  consumed  here  are  purchased 
through  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool  merchants, 
it  is  believed  that  the  sending  of  a  representative  here  to  push  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  American  manufactures  would  be  a  good 
business  proposition.  In  many  cases  manufacturers  find  it  advisable 
to  establish  branch  houses  or  agencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  large  cities 
and  to  do  business  from  there.  But  even  where  business  is  so  con- 
ducted the  working  of  the  subdistricts  bj  personal  representatives  is 
important.  [Addresses  of  firms  handling  internal-combustion  en- 
gines, steam  and  power  pumps,  and  electrical  machinery  are  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]   

SCOTLAND. 

EI^CTRICrrY   SUPPLANTING    STEAM   AS   A    MOTFVE   POWER. 

Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  a  Chicago  manufacturer,  reports  as  follows  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain lines  of  machinery  in  Scotland : 

Gas  and  oil  engines  are  now  used  in  this  district  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  for  various  purposes.    They  have  been  adopted  at  many 
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workshops  and  factories  which  have  only  intermittent  use  for  driv- 
ing power,  also  in  large  warehouses  for  handling  merchandise,  in 
public-school  buildings  to  run  the  ventilating  apparatus,  and  in 
notels  in  connection  with  hydraulic  elevators.  In  not  a  few  coun- 
try hotels  and  mansions  oil  endues  are  employed  for  pumping  and 
to  generate  electricity  for  lightmg.  Gas  and  oil  engines  are  also  in 
use  at  factories  where  power  is  required  over  a  greater  extent  of 
ground  than  could  be  well  managea  by  belt  transmission.  The  oil 
engine  is  the  favorite  form  of  power  on  farms  for  pumping,  grind- 
ing, etc.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  these  engines  in  the  country 
districts  of  Scotland  will  constantly  extend,  unless  there  should  be 
a  widespread  development  of  interest  in  windmills  for  pumping 
and  for  driving  the  smaller  machinery.  Practically  all  of  the  in- 
ternal-combustion engines  in  this  district  are  of  English  manu- 
facture. 

W1NDM1LX,8 — STEAM   AND   POWER   PITMPS. 

Windmills  are  not  yet  in  favor  with  Scotch  farmers.  Few  are 
found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  These  are  mostly  of  American 
manufacture  and  are  used  for  pumping  water,  but  not  for  grinding 
feed.  In  northern  Scotland  some  of  the  small  farmers  and  crofters 
use  windmills  for  thrashing  and  grinding.  Throughout  this  country 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  any  type  of  windmill 
that  can  withstand  the  high  winds.  The  agents  m  this  city  for 
several  patterns  of  windmills  sell  wheels  ranging  from  8  to  16  feet 
in  diameter,  mounted  on  galvanized-steel  towers  10  to  40  feet  high. 
For  supplying  farms  or  country  houses  with  water,  the  10-foot 
wheel  on  a  40- foot  tower  is  used,  with  a  2|-inch  siphon  pump  fitted 
with  a  1^-inch  tail  pipe  25  feet  long,  and  foot  valve  and  strainer 
attached.  The  average  price  of  such  a  windmill,  put  up  complete, 
is  about  $245. 

For  power  pumps  the  market  here  is  good  and  it  expands  with  the 
extension  of  the  coal  mining  industry.  Steam  turbine  pumps  are  in 
use  in  some  collieries,  but  electrically  driven  pumps  are  generally 
employed,  either  turbine  or  the  "  tnree-throw "  type.  They  are 
principally  of  British  manufacture,  especially  the  pumps  for  shafts 
of  great  depth,  but  a  considerable  number  of  American  pumps  has 
been  introduced  in  the  collieries  of  eastern  Scotland.  There  is  also  a 
fair  demand  in  this  district  for  gravel  and  dredging  pumps.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  a  share  of  this  trade  and  by  well  directed 
efforts  may  obtain  more  of  it. 

ELECTRK  AL  MACHINERY  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

The  substitution  of  electric  for  steam  driving  was  for  many  jrears 
a  slow  process  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  now  taking  place  more  rapidly, 
manufacturing  plants,  coal  mines,  etc.  The  Edinburgh  establishments 
Progressive  firms  have  adopted  electric  motors  for  many  purposes  in 
using  electric  motors  include  iron  and  steel  foundries,  brass  foundrie^s, 
printing  companies,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  and  small 
plants  in  various  trades  requiring  little  driving  power.  In  most  of 
the  important  Scotch  collieries  and  in  all  oil  shale  mines  electric 
plants  nave  been  installed,  and  in  some  instances  a  marked  saving  has 
been  effected,  with  increase  of  output.  Several  electric-power  com- 
panies with  large  capital  are  also  operating  in  different  parts  of  the 
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country,  supplying  both  light  and  power  to  municipal  corporations 
and  private  concerns.  American  manufacturers  have  in  the  last  few 
years  furnished  some  of  the  heavy  machinery  for  public  and  private 
generating  stations  and  other  plants,  and  also  dynamos,  motors,  etc. 
American-English  companies  have  done  more  in  this  line.  With  con- 
tinual extension  of  the  uses  of  electricity  for  light  and  power,  Amer- 
ican firms  should  gain  a  stronger  position  in  this  market,  if  they  can 
meet  British  prices. 

In  the  development  of  the  automobile  trade,  motor  vans  and  trucks 
have  lagged  far  behind  the  motor  car,  showing  that  business  men  of 
ample  means  draw  a  broad  line  between  expenditure  for  comfort  and 
pleasure  and  expenditure  for  business  purposes.  In  the  latter  case, 
"  Will  it  pay  ?  "  is  the  sole  question  considered.  That  this  question  has 
been  generally  decided  in  the  negative  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  motor  vans  or  motor  trucks  are  in  use  here,  al- 
though the  streets  of  this  city  seem  to  invite  a  change  from  horse  to 
motor  vehicles,  the  grades  being  many  and  heavy.  Probably  the 
explanation  is  not  found  in  the  greater  initial  cost  of  motor  vehicles, 
but  mainly  in  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  the  wages  of  drivers. 

The  street  railroad  and  suburban  steam  railroads  carry  and  deliver 
parcels  at  very  low  rates.  Many  stores  use  these  facilities  for  sending 
goods  to  purchasers.  Messenger  boys  and  girls  are  also  employed  at 
small  wages.  Excepting  a  limited  number  of  leading  merchants, 
transfer  companies,  breweries,  laundries,  carting  conti*actors,  and 
flour  millers,  the  business  community  cling  to  the  old  methods  of 
serving  their  customers,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  advantages  of  new  methods  shall  have  been  demonstrated  to 
their  satisfaction.  The  motor  vehicles  now  employed  here  for  busi- 
ness purposes  are  all  of  British  manufacture.  Addresses  of  dealers 
in  machinery  mentioned  in  this  report  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.]  

COLOMBIA. 

AMOUNTS  OF  MACHINERY  THAT  MAY  BE  IMPORTED  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Consul  Charles  C.  Eberhardt,  of  Barranquilla,  advises  that  he  is 
in  receipt  of  many  inquiries  relative  to  the  importations  of  machin- 
ery into  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  which  leads  him  to  write : 

The  letters  seem  to  indicate  that  considerable  misunderstanding 
or  misinterpretation  of  the  laws  and  requirements  governing  such 
importations  exists  in  the  United  States,  particularly  among  mining 
men,  as  to  the  application  of  that  part  of  the  Colombian  tariff  which 
relates  to  the  conditions  under  which  certain  amounts  of  machinery 
may  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  contemplate  shipping  machinery  to 
Colombia,  it  might  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  Colombian  tariff,  such  shipments  are  exempt  from  duty  only  in 
case  thev  are  intended  for  "  utilidad  publica  "  (that  is,  in  the  interest 
of  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  country), 
and  their  gross  weight  amounts  to  3,000  kilos  or  more.  Gross  weight 
includes  all  wrappings,  etc.,  and  1  kilo  is  equivalent  to  2.2046  pounds. 
Shipments  weighing  less  than  this  amount  would  properly  come 
under  class  2,  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  cent  gold  per  kilo,  gross  weight. 
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phis  70  per  (*ent,  plus  2  per  cent ;  and  equipment,  tools,  etc..  would  be 
classified  under  No.  4,  paying  a  duty  of  3  cents  gold  per  feilo,  gross 
weight,  plus  70  per  ct^nt,  plus  2  per  cent. 

CONSULAR   INVOICE   CHARGES — CUSTOMS   CLASSIFICATION. 

Of  course,  all  shipments  must  be  made  under  consular  invoice, 
certified  before  the  Colombian  consul-general  in  New  York,  and  his 
charges  vary  according  as  the  goods  are  classified  by  him:  No.  1,  $9 

told ;  No.  2,  $18  gold ;  No.  3,  $24  gold ;  and  No.  4,  $30  gold  for  every 
1,000  gold,  or  fraction  tliereof,  declared  value  of  the  jSiipment. 
For  tlie  purpose  of  collection  of  duties,  further  classification  of  all 
shipments  is  made  at  the  Colombian  custom-house,  IG  different 
classes  appearing  in  the  tariff,  on  which  duties  from  $0.01  to  $1.50 
gold,  per  gross  kilo,  plus  70  per  cent,  plus  2  per  cent  may  be  added, 
while  there  are  also  special  classes  which  can  not  l>e  enumerated  in 
the  tariff.  There  seems  to  be  no  wav  of  determining,  absolutely, 
under  which  class  the  goods  will  finally  be  placed,  as  the  ideas  oi 
the  custom-house  official  and  those  of  the  snipper  regarding  such 
classification  may  be  entirelv  different,  especially  in  cases  where  dif- 
ferent materials  enter  into  the  make-up  oi  an  article. 

As  shippers  of  heavy  machinery  seem  to  Ik?  the  only  ones  mate- 
rially affected  by  this  exemption  from  duties,  it  seems  only  neces- 
sary to  again  state  that,  unless  the  gross  weight  of  the  shipments 
amount  to  more  than  3,000  kilos,  or  0,614  pounds,  they  must  expect 
to  pay  the  regular  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  tariff,  according  to  such 
classification  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  local  custom-house  offi- 
cials.   

CHILE. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  MACHINERY  IN  FAVOR— GERMANS  CAPTURE  TRADE. 

Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  forwards  the  following 
report  concerning  machinery  and  supplies  used  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  Chile : 

American  printing  machinery  stands  well  in  Chile^  but  is  much 
more  expensive  than  the  German  machinery ;  besides  this  field  has  not 
been  thoroughly  worked  by  American  manufacturers.  Most  of  the 
local  houses  handling  printing  machinerv  and  supplies  are  Euro- 
pean, and  naturally  favor  that  trade.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports,  by  countries,  in  this  line  from  1904  to  1907 : 


Countries. 

19(M. 

1906. 

170,604 

5,324 

7,110 

68,659 

19,828 

1906. 

$16,098 
2,256  > 
8.711 
75,682 
16,925  ! 

1907. 

United  States 

$M,898 
8,H53 
8,430 
36,047 
7,302 

$16,985 

Belgium 

i;940 

France 

18,711 

Gerroany               ...r 

76,182 

(Jnited  Kingdom 

16,961 

Total 

109,030 

171,625 

117,672 

132.639 

During  the  years  1904  and  1905  two  large  up-to-date  newspaper 
plants  were  installed  almost  entirely  with  American  machinery,  one 
at  Valparaiso  and  the  other  at  Santiago.  The  falling  off  in  imports 
since  tnat  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that  European  houses,  and  espe- 
cially German  firms,  are  actively  striving  for  this  trade. 

Printing  machinery  enters  Chile  free  of  dutv^  and  it  seems  that 
American  manufacturers  should  have  more  of  this  trade.    The  mostj 
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effective  way  of  getting  a  due  share  of  this  business  is  to  send  an 
experienced  salesman  here.  [A  list  of  dealers  in  printing  machinery 
and  supplies,  and  also  of  newspapers,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Man- 
ufactures.]   

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  SECURING  WATER  TO  IRRIGATE  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Relative  to  pumping  water  in  Palestine  for  irrigation  purposes, 
Consul  Thomas  R.  Wallace,  of  Jerusalem,  furnishes  the  following 
additional  information  about  pumps,  fuel,  etc.: 

The  pumps  used  at  Jaffa  for  irrigation  of  orange  gardens,  etc..  are 
the  treole  and  double  deep-well  pumps.  The  average  capacity  or  this 
pump  is  from  20  to  40  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  =  35.3  cubic  feet) 
per  hour.  These  pumps  are  fixed  in  tne  depth  of  the  well  1.5  meters 
(meter=39.37  inches)  above  the  water  surface  of  the  well,  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  from  6  to  38  meters,  depending  upon  the 
height  of  the  ground  above  the  water  line.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  water  from  these  sandy  strata  on  account  of  the  fine  sand  and 
the  fall  of  the  water  line  after  two  months'  pumping.  In  most  of 
these  wells  are  driven  pipes  for  a  second  stratum  of  water,  which  is 
often  not  found.  There  are  very  few  wells  which  have  been  success- 
ful, leaving  the  water  question  in  Jaffa  still  unsolved.  The  800 
orange  gardens  in  this  district  require  20,000  cubic  meters  of  water 
daily  for  a  period  of  7  months. 

On  account  of  transportation  charges  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
hard  coal  for  fuel  than  soft  coal.  The  prices  for  fuel  at  Jaffa  at  retail 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  are  $8.60  for  Cardiff  large  steam  coal,  $8.80 
for  Crown  brand  patent  fuel,  $14  for  anthracite  nut  coal,  and  $1.40 
per  box  of  65  pounds  of  petroleum.  [The  addresses  of  European 
manufacturers  of  pumps  used  in  Palestine  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
WESTERN  EUROPE. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  WITH  THOSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper  furnishes  a  short  report  on  prices 
at  which  certain  farm  implements  are  sold  in  Europe.  He  says  the 
chief  interest  as  regards  prices  in  the  United  States  is  in  harvesting 
machinery.  This  is  the  only  line  in  which  prices  seem  uniform  and 
which  furnishes  material  for  comparison.    Mr.  Pepper  further  writes : 

The  importers  of  American  agricultural  machinery  in  Germany 
have  an  organization  which  includes  practically  all  of  the  important 
firms  who  nandle  American  farm  implements.  The  society  is  not 
incorporated.  Aside  from  some  social  features,  its  object  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  uniform  retail  prices  at  which  machines  shall  be  sold, 
and  also  uniform  rules  as  regards  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be 
sold.  It  is  stated  that  the  association  has  been  successful  in  regulating 
prices  and  methods  of  sales,  so  that  there  are  few  deviations.  It  is 
governed  by  regulations  and  by-laws  and  regular  meetings  are  held. 

For  harvesting  machinery  the  McCormick  machines  are  taken  as 
the  basis  in  fixing  prices.  Circular  price  lists  of  these  machines  for 
1908  and  1909  are  forwarded.    These  price  lists  go  to  the  agents. 
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During  1908  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  was  made  on  the  list  price  of 
the  machines,  but  this  does  not  hold  for  1909.  For  this  year  the 
prices  are  about  as  follows : 

Mark!.  Dollars. 

Binder -  900. 00  214. 20 

Reaper ^  000.00  119.00 

Mower 300.00  71.40 

Bake 120.00  28.  C6 

The  selling  a^nt  may,  if  he  sees  fit,  give  5  per  cent  discount  for 
cash  on  these  prices,  and  this  discount  is  usually  granted,  so  that  the 
actual  selling  price  mav  be  taken  as  5  per  cent  below  the  quoted  price. 

Extensive  illustrated  catalogues  of  American  harvesting  machmery 
are  published  in  the  (German  language  and  widely  distributed.  Usu- 
ally these  descriptive  catalogues  do  not  give  prices.  The  German 
duty  is  calculated  on  the  weight  per  kilo,  but  on  the  chief  harvesting 
machines  will  figure  out  as  follows : 

Marks.  Dollan. 

Binder 60. 00  11. 90 

Reaper 25. 00  5. 95 

Mower 20. 00  4. 76 

AMERICAN  CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  has  bought  extensive  factory 
sites  at  Neuss,  near  Cologne,  and  proposes  to  build  factories  for  the 
manufacture,  partially  at  least,  or  machines  for  the  German  trade. 
The  purchases  of  land  for  this  purpose  were  concluded  in  October, 
1908.  The  location  selected  is  in  the  heart  of  the  iron  and  steel  dis- 
trict of  Rhenish  Westphalia,  close  to  the  source  of  supply  of  raw 
material.  It  is  also  a  convenient  center  for  distribution  of  the  manu- 
factured parts,  both  by  means  of  the  Rhine  and  bv  the  railway  sys- 
tems. It  IS  not  expected  that  the  company  will  be  able  to  manufacture 
for  the  1910  trade,  but  something  may  be  done  in  this  line. 

The  trade  in  agricultural  implements  is  to  a  large  degree  directed 
from  Hamburg,  tne  Hamburg  free  port  offering  exceptional  facilities 
for  warehousing  and  reshipment.  Prices  in  the  different  countries 
are  not  entirely  uniform,  there  sometimes  being  variations  owing  to 
location,  but  the  prices  (][uoted  below  are  about  the  standard  retail 
prices  at  which  the  machines  are  sold  in  the  different  countries: 


BiDder . 
Reaper. 
Mower . 
Rake  8' 


Binder 

Reaper 

Mower  6'.. 
Mower  5'.. 
Mower  4i'. 
Mower  3i'. 
Rake  8'... 


Prices. 


Crowns. 
6J5  - 
340  - 
'226  - 
115    - 


600 

2*25 
190 
1H5 
160 
90 


HUNGARY. 

Binder 1,'200 

Reaper 600 

Mower 400 

Rake 180 


Dollars. 
167.50 
91. 12 
60.30 
30.82 


160.  HO 
80.04 
60.30 
50.92 
49.58 
42.88 
24. 12 


248.60 
121.80 
81.20 
36.64 


SOUTH    BUS8IA. 


Binder  . 
Reaper . 
Mower  . 
Rake  ... 


Prices. 


NOETH   RUSSIA. 


Binder  . 
Reaper . 
Mower.. 
Rake  ... 


Rubles. 

330 

188 

180 

68 


350 
180 
130 
87 


WEST  SIBERIA. 


Binder  . 
Reaper , 
Mower.. 
Rake... 


865 
196 
140 


Dollars. 

-  109.95 

-  96.82 

-  66.96 
■      27.29 


180.25 
91.70 
66.95 
19.06 


187.96 
101.97 
72.10 
80.90 


Rates  of  duty  vary  in  the  different  countries  and  affect  the  price 
proportionately.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 
AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  COMPETITION  IN  THE  BRITISH  MARKET. 

Special  Agent  Pepper  also  sends  from  London  the  following  brief 
report  on  the  prices  charged  for  farm  machinery  in  the  British  isles: 

Harvesting  machinery  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  supplied  by  the 
American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  in  competition  with  the 
British  manufacturers.  The  different  American  and  Canadian  com- 
panies also  compete  among  themselves.  The  English  companies  at 
times,  in  order  to  meet  this  competition,  resort  to  price-cutting  and  to 
selling  direct  to  consumers.  There  is  no  German  competition  serious 
enou^  to  enter  into  this  trade. 

Prices  of  American  machinery  are  governed  very  largelv  by  the 
standard  McCormick  machines,  that  being  taken  as  the  basis  for 
quotations.  The  following  is  the  wholesale  price  list  of  the  McCor- 
mick machines,  with  also  the  agent's  price  to  consumers  in  the  cases 
of  the  leading  articles : 


MachineH. 


Binders: 

5  feet,  left  hand 

6  feet,  left  hand 

7  feet,  left  hand 

6  feet,  right  hand 

6  feet,  right  hand 

7feet,  right  hand 

Sheaf  carriers: 

Large 

Small 

Waterproof  covers 

Reapers,  5  feet  Daisy 

Mowers: 

Little  Vertical,  Si  feet . . . . 

New  4. 4i  feet 

New  4, 6  feet 

New  Big  4,  4 Meet 

New  Big  4.  6  feet 

New  Big  4,  6  feet 


price.    I    P^^'«- 


$116.64 
119.  W 
121.50 
116.64 
119.04 
121.50 

6.06 
3.60 
8.00 
65.78 

38.88 
48.74 
44.94 
46.14 
47.34 
48.60 


S131.22 
135.16 
136.02 


81.22 

51.00 
53.40 
55.80 
55.80 
58.32 


Machine!. 


Castor  wheels  for  2-horse 
mowers  subject  to33i  per 

cent  off 

Reaping  attachments: 

3* feet 

44feet 

5feet 

6feet 

Rakes: 

6i  feet,  self  dump 

8  feet,  self  dump 

9  feet,  self  dump 

10  feet,  self  dump 

Grinders 

'Tedders 

Seed  attachments  for  Giant 

Cultivators: 

6feet 

7Ueet 


Whole- 
sale 
price. 


Agents' 
price. 


S6.06 

6.06 
6.06 
7.26 
8.50 

20.64 
21.84 
24.30 
25.50 
3.12 
35.22 


15.78 
19.44 


S25.50 
26.70 
29.10 
31.10 


The  International  Harvester  Company  fixed  discount  terms  for  1909 
as  follows  (for  cash  October  1,  1909;  after  that  date  net): 

Binders,  £1  ($4. 8(5);  reapers  and  mowery,  10s.  ($2.43);  tedders  and 
rakes,  5s.  ($1.24). 

Sheaf  carriers,  covers,  reaping  attachments,  and  knife  grinders  are 
strictly  net  cash  October  1,  1909. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

PRIMITIVE   TOOLS IXTRODI  CTION    OF    MODERN    APPLIANCES. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  in  the  following  report  from  Puerto  Plata, 
shows  the  backward  condition  of  farming  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  what  might  be  done  were  modern  farming  tools  thoroughly 
introduced : 

The  implements  used  by  the  Dominican  farmer  in  planting  and 
harvesting  his  crops  are  practically  the  same  as  were  used  on  the 
island  one  hundred  years  ago.  Improved  agricultural  and  farm 
machinery  has  not  been  considered  necessary  and  is  almost  unknown. 
A  Dominican  writer  on  economic  subjects  remarks  on  the  anomaly 
of  a  country  which  has  the  wireless  telegraph  but  no  Pt^Y^*/-^(tT^*^^^ 
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been  able  to  locate  only  some  four  or  five  modem  plows  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  work  of  planting  is  done  almost  entirely  with  hoes, 
although  the  native  plow  is  used  to  some  extent.  This  consists  of  a 
wooden  beam  with  an  iron  pron^  about  12  inches  long,  and  is  dragged 
by  oxen  to  break  or  tear  the  soil. 

Cacao  is  planted  with  hoes,  the  ground  only  bein^  broken  where 
the  seeds  are  placed.  Four  seeds  are  put  in  each  hill,  and  if  all 
sprout  two  are  destroyed,  leaving  the  two  sturdiest  shoots.  Su^r 
cane  and  tobacco  are  planted  in  much  the  same  manner,  hoes  being 
used  for  planting  and  machetes  for  harvesting.  The  latter  is  an 
extremelv  useful  tool.  It  is  a  great  knife  or  sword  ranging  from  18 
to  32  inclies  in  length.  Some  are  about  2  inches  wide  at  the  hilt  and 
broaden  to  about  G  inches  at  the  end,  but  the  style  that  seems  to  be 
growing  in  favor  is  a  straight  blade  about  2  inches  wide  and  30 
inches  long.  They  are  carried  at  all  times,  suspended  from  the  waist 
in  a  leather  scabbard.  They  are  used  in  clearing  land,  making 
fences,  and  harvesting  grass,  sugar  cane,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that 
has  to  l>e  cut.  The  i)oniinican  can  fell  a  tree  up  to  12  inches  in 
diameter  with  this  implement. 

Machetes  are  iin|>orte(l  from  Gennany  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  German  article  stalls  at  from  30  cvnts  to  $1.50  each.  The 
American-made  nmchete  is  considered  superior  to  all  others  and  sells 
for  from  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Iloes  are  imported  from  (lerinanv.  The  style  used  is  narrower 
and  heavier  than  the  American  garclen  hoe,  and  sells  at  30  cents  to 
$1.50.  Picks,  shovels,  and  axes  are  little  used,  and  are  to  a  great 
extent  of  Euro[>ean  manufacture. 

IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS   NEEDED. 

There  is  unmiestionably  a  good  field  here  for  trade  in  ajgricultural 
implements.  The  Dominican  farmer  is  intelligent  and  is  quick  to 
recognize  superiority  in  tools  or  in  methods.  There  are  great  river 
valleys  in  the  interior,  affording  large  areas  of  level  land  that  will 
produce  a  great  variety  of  crops  and  where  agricultural  machinery 
of  the  most  improved  type  could  be  used  to  advantage.  With  moa- 
em  implements  and  modern  methods  men  who  now  cultivate  10  acres 
could  plant  100  just  as  easily. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  brought  about,  and  that 
is  by  sending  men  to  show  and  demonstrate  the  different  articles. 
Catalogues  are  all  right  to  show  a  different  or  better  variety  of  some 
well-known  article.  But  in  a  country  where  the  manufacturing  firm, 
its  goods,  and  even  the  use  of  the  machines,  are  unknown — where  its 
adoption  means  a  radical  departure  from  traditions  and  customs — 
something  more  convincing  tnan  a  picture  and  printed  description 
is  necessary. 

Send  Spanish-speaking  salesmen  with  samples.  Thev  could  estab- 
lish themselves  at  the  city  of  Santiago,  lying  at  the  head  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Yaque  River,  the  second  largest  city  of  the  Republic 
and  the  center  of  the  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco  section.  Here  they 
could  get  in  touch  with  the  most  progressive  farmers  and  estate 
owners,  could  demonstrate  the  implements,  and  could  establish  selling 
agents. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  railway  from  Santiago  to  Monte  Cristi,  the 
practical  certainty  of  irrigation  of  the  barren  land  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley,  and'  electricity  for  Santiago  and  Puerta  Plata,  it  would/ 
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seem  that  now  would  be  the  time  to  make  an  intelligent  effort  to 
establish  new  lines  of  business  and  new  methods  in  this  the  richest 
part  of  the  Republic.  


SOUTll    AFRICA. 

STRONG  COMPETITION  AGAINST  AMERICAN  LUCERNE  CULTIVATORS. 

Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay  reports  from  Cape  Town  that  the 
Roberts  lucerne  cultivator,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the  recent 
Cradock  trials  in  Cape  Colony  in  competition  with  American  ma- 
chines, promises  to  become  a  keen  competitor  with  the  latter  unless 
further  improvements  are  made  by  the  American  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Lay  sends  some  newspaper  statements,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  made,  the  first  being  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Agricultural  Journal  for  February,  1909: 

The  Roberts  lucerne  cultivators  are  now  manufactured  in  two  sizes,  and  we 
have  received  the  following  particulars  and  prices  from  the  makers.  The  No.  1 
size  machine  cultivates  rows  4  feet  wide,  and  weigtis  approximately  1J50 
pounds  with  the  liarrow;  price,  £27  ($131.40).  The  No.  2  machine  cultivates 
rows  3  feet  wide,  and  weighs  about  1,000  iwunds;  price,  £20  ($97.33).  The 
harrows  can  be  purchased  ^om  the  makers  for  either  machine  at  an  additional 
cost  of  £3   ($14.60). 

These  machines  have  now  been  improved,  and  several  minor  parts  have  been 
strengthened.  The  machines  have  also  been  fitted  with  new  worm-gearing 
attachments,  which  regulate  the  depth  by  simply  turning  a  handle,  when  the 
depth  can  be  adjusted  as  required.  The  tine  holders  have  also  been  improved, 
each  tine  now  being  secured  by  a  separate  bolt,  and  the  tine  holders  are  fitted 
with  dust-proof  oil  lubricators. 

The  teeth  are  of  best  quality  mild  steel,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  will 
stand  a  lot  of  wear.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  steel  trough  designed  to 
receive  sand  or  ballast  for  weighting  puriwjses,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivator  is  raised  on  the  traveling  wheels  by  the 
hand  worm  gearing,  so  It  can  be  transported  from  one  farm  to  another.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  machines  have  already  been  sold  by  the  makers,  and 
can  be  seen  at  work  on  the  lands  of  the  principal  lucerne  growers  in  the  country. 

A  report  of  the  competition  alluded  to  at  which  the  Roberts  cul- 
tivator took  the  first  prize  was  printed  in  Monthly  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  for  October,  1907.  Mr.  Lay  now  sends  a  picture  of 
the  Roberts  machine,  which  will  be  loaned  to  interested  firms  by  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

W0RLD-Wn)E  OPENINGS   FOR   LUCERNE    CULTIVATORS. 

The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette  published  the  fol- 
lowing in  its  issue  for  February,  1909: 

In  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  similarly  situated  countries  lucerne  is  yearly 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  which  the  farmer 
can  grow,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
given  by  machinery  maimers  to  the  special  requirements  of  equipment  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant.  Yet  it  is  not'dlfficult  to  outline  the  principal  features 
of  those  requirements.  A  cultivator  should  be  a  readily  i)ortable  machine,  with 
a  rapidly  revolving  drum  geared  to  the  traveling  wheels,  and  fitted  with  long 
tines  which  can  be  adjusted  for  either  deep  or  shallow  work.  Most  Important 
of  all,  the  teeth  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  clear  away  weetls  without  damag- 
ing the  lucerne.  They  should  have  sufficieut  elasticity  of  movement  in  any 
direction  to  slip  easily  off  an  established  root,  while  picking  up  the  smaller 
stuff  which  cumbers  the  ground.  Straight,  arrow-headed  tines,  slightly  bent 
at  the  extremities,  and  working  much  on  the  principle  of  a  hay  tedder,  would 
seem  to  meet  the  requirements.  These  are  features  which  might  easily  be 
supplied,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  maker  who  offers  a  thoroughly  efficient 
machine  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  Meanwhile,  colonial  agriculturists  are  anx- 
iously scouring  the  world's  sources  of  supply  for  such  an  implement,  and  some — 
those  of  Cradock,  Cape  Colony,  among  them — are  even  offering  substantial 
prizes  to  the  makers  who  are  first  in  the  field.  Digitized  by  vjOC 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

lNTRC)Dr(-nON   OF  MODERN  MOTOR  PLOWS. 

In  stating  that  a  sample  30-horsopower  oil-motor  plow  is  on  exhi- 
bition in  Calcutta,  Consul-General  William  H.  Michael  briefly  de- 
scribes it: 

This  motor,  it  is  claimed,  has  a  speed  of  2,  4,  and  6  miles  an 
hour,  and  can  plow  from  10  to  15  acres  of  ordinary  ground  per  day. 
The  machine  was  made  in  I>mdon,  and  api)ears  to  l)e  a  very  com- 
pact and  practical  motor  [)low.  Marshall  Scms  &  Co.,  Clive  street, 
are  handling  it,  and  are  sanmiiiie  of  introducing  the  plow  into  India, 
especially  to  thost*  engagetl  in  large  farming  operations.  I  have 
rejjeatedly  called  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers  of  steam 
plows  and  other  agricultural  machinery  to  India  as  a  good  field  for 
their  exploitation,  but  so  far  no  American  firm  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  opiK)rtunity. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 
ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

LOSS  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE  THROUGH  NEGLECT  OF  MARKETS. 

Consul-Greneral  Ernest  L.  Harris,  writing  from  Smyrna,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  exporters  of  American 
dewing  machines  in  the  Asia  Minor  field : 

The  sewing-machine  trade  in  this  city  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  one 
American  company  and  three  merchants,  one  of  whom  also  represents 
an  American  concern.  While  the  "American  "  sewing  machine  domi- 
nates this  market,  yet  the  principal  business  is  not  done  direct  with 
the  United  States;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  machines  which  find 
their  way  direct  from  the  United  States  to  this  city  form  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  sold.  In  some  cases  the  molds  and 
principles  are  furnished  by  American  manufacturers,  yet  the  work- 
manship and  the  chief  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  are 
European. 

The  importation  of  sewing  machines  direct  from  the  United  States 
has  been  attempted  several  times  with  only  partial  success  owing  to 
the  many  causes  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  proper  development 
The  American  manufacturer  in  general  is  little  prepared  or  willing 
to  meet  the  oriental  buyer  in  the  question  of  easy  reimbursements, 
which  are  usually  obtained  from  tne  European  manufacturer,  and 
while  the  buyer  is  made  to  pay  spot  cash  for  any  and  all  orders 
handed  to  the  American  producer,  he  is  not  even  accommodated  to 
the  extent  which  some  absolutely  urgent  alterations  might  render 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  American  goods  more  suitable  for  the 
Smyrna  consumer.  Is  there  anv  wonder  then  that  American  goods, 
generally  speaking,  find  so  little  favor  in  Turkey  and  can  not  find 
any  initial  market,  or  are  superseded  by  German  and  other  goods 
which,  although  inferior  in  quality,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  trade? 

IIAMVPKOPELLEI)   MACHINES   REQUIRED. 

Through  some  mistaken  idea  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in 
Smyrna  that  the  use  of  pedal  sewing  machines  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  women,  hence  the  majority  of  the  machines  sold  4ilp 
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Smjrma  are  propelled  by  hand.  In  spite  of  this  prevalent  opinion, 
however,  the  American  manufacturer  has  entirely  ignored  tne  de- 
mands of  the  Smyrna  market  in  this  respecL  and  has  steadily  insisted 
on  giving  almost  his  entire  attention  to  perfecting  the  pedal  machine, 
whfle  the  hand  machine  has  received  only  a  small  part  of  his  atten- 
tion and  care.  This  accounts,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  so  I  am  informed 
by  a  dealer,  for  the  somewhat  clumsy  appearance  of  the  hand 
machine  made  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  elegant 
style  of  the  same  machine  produced  in  Germany.  Much  improve- 
ment could  be  effected,  not  onlj  in  the  sewinff-macnine  trade,  but  in  a 
CTeat  many  other  branches  of  industry  as  well,  if  the  American  manu- 
facturer could  be  made  to  see  his  interest  in  cultivating  commercial 
relations  with  Asia  Minor  through  concessions  and  accommodations 
similar  to  those  offered  by  his  European  competitors,  in  the  way  of 
reimbursements  and  adaptability  to  market  requirements. 


BELGIUM. 

TERMS  OF  SALE  AND  PRICES  OF  SEV'ERAL  AMERICAN   MAKES. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper  furnishes  the  following  report 
showing  prices  at  which  American  machines  are  sold  in  Belgium : 

Sewing  machines  in  Belgium  are  sold  chiefly  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  Singer  company  has  a  chief  agency  in  Brussels,  with 
about  60  subagencies  throughout  the  country.  The  Wheeler  &  Wil- 
son machines  are  also  handled  by  the  Singer  company.  The  standard 
family  machines  are  received  from  the  Singer  factory  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  but  special  machines,  such  as  those  for  making  button- 
holes, etc.,  are  received  from  the  United  States. 

The  method  of  sale  is  to  grant  15  per  cent  discount  on  payment 
within  30  days,  and  10  per  cent  on  payment  within  60  days ;  but  the 
latter  period  is  often  extended  to  90  days.  On  machines  paid  for  in 
installments  beyond  90  days  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  given  pro- 
vided the  installments  are  paid  prompt  1  v.  Some  of  the  prices  or  the 
standard  familj^  machines  are  annexeci.  These  are  list  prices,  on 
which  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  would  be 
made,  according  to  the  method  of  payment.  Most  of  the  examples 
given  are  for  the  simple  machines  without  fixtures;  but  the  original 
price  lists  are  transmitted,  and  these  contain  the  different  classes 
of  fixtures,  with  the  prices,  which  can  be  compared  with  American 
machines  of  the  same  class  and  fixtures. 

Singer  family   machines. 

Francs.  Dollars. 

28   K.— Hand 110  LM.  2.'? 

Pedal,  simple  table _   150  28.95 

Pedal,  extension   table „_      ^    l."»5  20.92 

48  K.  T. — Hand S.^»  10.40 

Pedal 125  24.12 

Slnijcr   intcrmcdiale   machine. 

15   K— Hand 185  35.70 

Pedal,  simple  table^_ 215  41.50 

Pedal,   extension   table 220  42.46 

^^'heeler  d   Wilson. 

No.  9.  -Hand 140  27.02 

Pedal,  simple  table .    _      200  .HH.  00 

Pedal,   extension   table__      _      __      _-       .   __   _-      -^ 205  39.50 

No.  11   W.— Pedal,  simple  table .           215  41.50 

Pedal,  extension    table__   __                 ..  .    _    _ 220  42.40 

No.  12  W. — Pedal,  simple  table,  short  arm .-      .    -.    .__  225  43.42 

Pedal,  simple  table,  long  arm   __..___      .._        .          —  2It«  48.25 

Pedal,  extension  table,  short  arm _    Drgitized-byfejOC      jj- •*? 

Pedal,  extension  table,  long  arm . ^255  40.21 
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UNITED  STATES. 

GENERAL  DECLINE  IN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  IN  AN  IMPORTANT  TRADE. 

The  exportij  of  sewing  machines  from  the  United  States  have  been 
steadily  declining  during  the  past  few  years  to  nearly  all  foreign 
markets.  The  following  figures  show  the  shipments  during  the  past 
three  calendar  years : 


Countriefl  to  which  exported. 


United  Kingdom . 
France  . 


Cuba 

Other  Weet  Indies 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

British  East  Indies 

Japan  

British  AustraUuda 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania. 

BritishAfrica 

All  other  Africa 

Other  countries 


1906. 


•1. 

Germany 1, 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America i 

Central  America 
Mexico 


Total 1,470,900      1,219,013 


,733.189 

102.825 

,061,444 

428,847 

MH,993 

414,572 

138, 170 

796,747 

318.063 

68,196 

603,433 

830,439 

76,929 

423.087 

31,0T9 

67, 116 

178,075 

614,902 

41,742 

21.862 

25,529 


1907. 


11.687,622 

104,761 

1,166,668 

615, 166 

460,444 

547,471 

143,617 

732,631 

294,721 

96,134 

352,006 

541,308 

80,639 

498,758 

41,238 

60.618 

266,949 

699,636 

68,654 

26,601 

12,666 


1906. 


$1,266,366 

97,748 

1,040,788 

618,283 

242,967 

811,627 

85.811 

620,978 

210,809 

69,191 

627,646 

856,392 

73,897 

243.667 

22,068 

29,864 

162,115 

278,282 

43,257 

16,188 

8,887 


1,029.610 


OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES. 
JAPAN. 

JAPANESE  MANUTACTURERS  SUPPLYINQ  HOME  WANTS. 

CJonsuI  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  reports  as  follows  concerning 
the  great  progress  made  by  Japanese  manufacturers  in  the  production 
of  gas,  gasoline,  and  oil  engines: 

Ten  years  ago  gas  and  petroleum  engines  were  not  used  in  Japan, 
but  wiUiin  that  period  they  have  become  so  popular  that  they  now 
represent  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  total  motors  adoi)ted  by  manufac- 
turers. The  number  of  factories  worked  by  motors  in  Japan  in  1897 
was  2,910,  none  of  them  using  gas  or  oil  engines;  the  number  of  fac- 
tories using  motors  in  1906  was  4,656,  of  which  306  were  gas  and  429 
petroleum  engines. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  the  past  decade  a  great  im- 

Eetus  has  been  given  to  the  gas  and  on  engine  trade  in  every  known 
ranch  of  industry  in  Japan,  from  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
down  to  the  making  of  lemonade  and  mineral  waters,  but  in  lookinjg 
over  the  customs  returns  for  1907  it  is  seen  that  the  United  States  is 
securing  only  a  small  share  of  the  sales  in  these  lines,  the  imports  of 
American  gas,  petroleum,  and  hot-air  engines  amounting  to  $14,025, 
while  the  imports  of  American  steam  engines  and  boilers  amounted  to 
$186,119. 

It  would  appear,  both  from  statistics  and  by  the  assertion  of  deal- 
ers, that  the  field  for  American  gas  and  oil  motors  is  not  an  inviting 
one,  owing  to  the  strong  competition  of  Japanese  manufacturers,  ana 
also  on  account  of  the  f  ealtv  oisplayed  by  the  average  Japanese  dealer 
in  behalf  of  Japanese  prodlucts.  Digitized  by  Google 
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PRICES  OF  JAPANESE  GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES. 

One  of  the  Kobe  iron  works  is  manufacturing  a  horizontal  enrine 
of  the  latest  pattern  which  can  be  converted  into  a  gas  engine.  The 
manufficturers  claim  that  it  can  be  worked  with  a  very  small  supply 
of  kerosene,  and  that  it  is  safe,  economical,  and  simply  built.  It  is 
used  principally  for  cleaning  rice,  printing,  lithoffraphing,  ink  manu- 
facturing, cotton  spinning,  flour  mills,  electrical  works,  cotton  gin- 
ning, manufacturing  tobacco,  irrigating,  pumping  water,  match  man- 
ufacturing, sawing,  manufacturing  mineral  waters,  etc. 

The  Kobe  engine  sells  at  $165  for  a  2  horsepower,  $305  for  a 
6  horsepower,  and  $700  for  a  15  horsepower,  with  proportionate 
prices  for  intervening  sizes.  The  Osaka  horizontal  engine  sells  at 
$125  for  li  horsepower,  $325  for  5  horsepower,  and  $1,000  for  20 
horsepower.  [Illustrations  of  these  engines  may  be  seen  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Manufactures.] 

JAPANESE   GAS   AND   KEROSENE. 

Up  until  1900  the  number  of  gas  plants  in  Japan  was  limited  to  a 
very  few,  so  that  the  demand  for  gas  engines  was  practically  nil,  but 
with  recent  development  quite  a  numfer  of  gas  plants  have  been 
installed  in  various  cities,  and  the  product  has  been  manufactured 
so  reasonably  that  it  is  possible  to  operate  gas  engines  at  compara- 
tively small  cost.  Formerly  all  the  kerosene  consumed  in  Japan  was 
imported  from  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the  prices  were 
somewhat  high.  With  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Japan,  however,  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  and  its  by-products  have  been  obtained  in  large 
quantities  and  the  price  of  this  commodity  has  necessarily  been 
lessened.  The  best  kerosene  oil  sells  at  $2.09  per  2  tins  of  4  gallons 
each  in  1  box;  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  kerosene  brings  $1.94; 
quotations  for  the  best  gasoline,  same  quantity,  are  $2.74;  ordinary, 
$2.51. 

The  price  of  gas  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  is  $1.15  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
less  5  per  cent  if  the  amount  exceeds  $25. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

OPENING  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  SMALL  ENGINES  AND  PUMPS  IN   MADRAS. 

Consul  Nathaniel  B.  Stewart  furnishes  the  following  information 
concerning  the  increasing  use  of  small  engines  and  pumps  for  irri- 
gating purposes  in  that  part  of  India : 

To  describe  the  exact  conditions  existing  concerning  the  demand  for 
machinery  of  the  kind  mentioned,  I  will  quote  from  a  communica- 
tion, dated  May  18,  1908,  from  A.  Chatterton,  the  director  of  indus- 
trial and  technical  inquiries  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  revenue,  and  presented  before  an  industrial  con- 
ference of  the  Presidency  held  at  Ootacamund  during  the  week 
September  14-19,  1908. 

PROGRESSn^   EXPERIMENTS. 

In  his  letter  the  director  said,  in  part : 

In  1902  experiments  were  first  started  in  lifting  water  by  means  of  oil  engines 
and  pumps,  and  from  the  small  beginning  at  Melrosnpuram  an  imiwrtant  de- 
velopment in  the  water  supply  of  the  country  has  resulted.  Upward  of  100 
engines  and  pumps  of  various  sizes  have  been  installed,  and  vast  bodies  of 
underground  water  are  being  explored  and  opened  up  by  the  use  of  boring 
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tools.  Several  thousand  acres  of  the  best  cultivated  land  in  the  Presidency 
have  been  brouKht  into  existence,  and  the  profitable  nature  of  the  work  is 
beat  indicated  by  the  rapid  recent  growth  of  this  way  of  lifting  water.  Much 
money  has  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  pumping  plants  and  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  and  where  water  in  sufficient  quantity  exists,  the  returns  bavo 
be^  of  a  most  encouraging  nature.  Of  late  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
tliat  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  employment  of  modem  machines,  driven  by  oil 
engines,  in  pretmring  agricultural  produce  for  the  market,  and  though  as  yet 
little  has  been  accomplished,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  carefully  fostered  it  is 
capable  of  great  expansion.  What  is  wanted  to  aid  progress  almost  more  than 
anything  else  is  that  the  pioneers  in  these  matters  should  be  able  to  secure  at 
moderate  cost  capable  and  disinterested  advice  regarding  the  machinery  they 
desire  to  purchase.  To  enable  this  to  be  given,  experience  must  be  acquired,  and 
experimental  work  in  this  direction  has  been  started,  chiefly  so  far  with  the 
different  types  of  oil  engines  and  suction  gas-producer  plants  which  are  on  the 
market. 

Much  machinery  is  made  and  offered  for  sale  in  India  which  really  is  not 
suited  to  the  reciuiremeiits  of  the  people,  and  the  many  failures  which  are 
written  broad  over  the  face  of  the  country  deter  further  attempts  in  this 
direction.  The  thorough  examination  and  testing  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  to 
determine  whether  it  is  suitable  or  not  for  the  purposes  intended  is  a  most 
useful  branch  of  our  work,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  a  beginning  has  bem 
made  in  this  direction. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  work  of  installing 
oil  en^nes  and  machinery  for  irrigation  purposes  is  comparatively 
small.  It  is  gaining  a  sure  foothold,  and,  as  the  director  states,  is  capa- 
ble of  great  expansion.  Also  from  the  increasing  use  for  irrigating 
Surposes  is  likely  to  grow  a  demand  for  such  machines  in  other 
irections.  It  therefore  behooves  American  dealers  to  be  on  the 
watch  lest  they  lose  an  opportunity  to  enter  a  field  which  may  pos- 
sibly become  a  great  market. 


FOAM  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

NEW  GERMAN   APPARATl  8   l'X)R  SlBDl'INCJ    FI^\ME8  AMONG   CX)MBU8T1BLE8. 

Consul  Thomas  11.  Norton,  of  Chenmitz,  submits  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  new  (Jennan  mechanism  for  fighting  fire: 

Fire  chiefs  and  insurance  companies  are  familiar  with  the  dangers 
and  difficulty  inherent  to  combating  conflagrations  where  petroleum, 
gasoline,  Ix^nzine,  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons,  lighter  than  water, 
are  involved.  As  is  well  known,  the  attempt  to  extinffuish  with 
streams  of  water  in  such  cases  results  usually  in  a  spreading  of  the 
inflammable  liquid,  an  increase  of  the  area  of  combustion,  and  a 
greater  intensity  of  conflagration.  The  use  of  steam  or  of  a  current 
of  inert  gas  is  available  only  for  incipient  conflagrations  in  well- 
c1os(h1  rooms.  It  presupposes,  also,  the  penuanent  location  on  the 
spot  of  stationary  apparatus  for  the  purpose*. 

A  distinot  step  forward  in  the  means  of  battling  with  such  condi- 
tions has  Ikhui  made  in  (iermany,  where  the  use  or  a  tenacious  foam, 
dissipated  with  difficulty,  has  bc»en  found  of  great  value  in  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  air  necessary  to  maintain  combustion,  and  thus 
extinguishing  flame.  The  method  and  the  requisite  apparatus  have 
been  perfected  by  a  well-known  Prussian  manufactunng  company 
at  Salzkotten,  near  Minden,  Prussia,  and  have  been  suomitted  to 
exhaustive  tests  by  fire  chiefs  and  others  interested  in  the  question  of 
protection  against  the  dangers  from  combustible  liquids.  The  appa- 
ratus employed  consists  oi  a  simple  metal  cylinder  provided  with  a 
long  spout  and  divided  into  two  chambers.    One  chamber  is  charged 
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with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash  alum  and  sodium  sulphate,  the 
other  with  a  similar  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  sodium  sulphate, 
and  licorice-root  extract. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  COMBINATIONS. 

The  cylinder  is  so  arranged  that  on  being  inclined  or  reversed  the 
two  solutions  mingle  as  they  issue  from  the  spout.  There  is  no 
pressure  evolved,  and  consequently  the  liquid  does  not  issue  with 
sufficient  force  to  cause  a  spattering  of  the  burning  hydrocarbon  upon 
which  it  may  be  poured. 

The  result  of  the  chemical  reaction  between  the  alum  and  the 
bicarbonate  is  a  prompt  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid,  which,  in  contact 
with  the  licorice  solution,  forms  an  exceedingly  stiff  and  pen-istent 
foam. 

Such  a  layer  of  foam  containing  an  inert  gas  upon  the  surface  of  a 
burning  liquid  effectually  cuts  off  all  access  of  air  and  combustion 
necessarily  ceases.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  may  have  reached  a 
sufficiently  high  point,  so  that  through  evaporation  bubbles  of  the 
vaporized  hydrocarbon  rise  for  a  time  through  the  stratum  of  foam 
and  tongues  of  flame  flutter  over  its  surface.  These  soon  cease,  for 
simultaneously  with  the  evolution  of  the  carbon  dioxid  there  is  a 
loss  of  latent  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  foam-yielding  solution 
falls,  and  this,  in  turn,  cools  down  the  combustible  liquid.  The  solu- 
tion acts  thus  in  a  double  manner  as  a  protective  agent. 

TESTS  BY  A  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Among  the  numerous  tests  to  which  the  apparatus  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  heads  of  fire  departments,  the  following,  by  the  chief 
of  the  Hanover  department,  might  be  cited : 

An  iron  vessel,  5^  by  2^  feet  in  size,  4  inches  deep,  received  a  charge 
of  18  gallons  of  benzine.  Benzine  was  likewise  poured  on  the  ground 
where  the  vessel  rested.  The  liquid  in  the  vessel  and  outside  the  same 
was  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  for  three  minutes.  The  contents  of 
two  foam  extinguishers  were  then  allowed  to  flow  over  the  whole. 
Combustion  was  promptly  arrested.  The  superincumbent  layer  of 
foam  was  then  removed  and  the  benzine  lighted  anew.  The  attempt 
was  now  made  to  extinguish  the  flames  by  means  of  water,  first  with 
a  simple  portable  house  extinguisher,  and  then  with  the  use  of  the 
city  water  supply  issuing  from  a  2-inch  hose.  In  neither  case  could 
the  fire  l)e  extmgiiished.  On  the  contrary,  the  area  of  combustion  was 
rapidly  extended,  until  it  covered  over  40  square  yards.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  hose,  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  the  buildings  surrounding  the  court  in  which  the  experiment  was 
conducted. 

The  success  attendant  upon  this  and  similar  tests  has  led  to  the 
conviction  among  authorities  on  protection  against  fire  that  the  foam 
extinguisher  is  capable  of  rendering  valuable  service  in  all  placets 
where  combustible  liquids  are  stored,  such  as  groceries,  drug  stores, 
etc.,  and  especially  in  automobile  garages  and  motor  yachts.  The 
use  of  liquid  fuel  for  rapid  locomotion  by  land,  water,  and  air  is 
extending  so  swiftly  that  the  new  protective  will  meet  a  distinct  need 
in  every  land.  It  would  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  explosion  motors  in  ocean  liners.  [Two  illustrations  showing 
the  new  foam  fire  extinguisher  are  filed  for  public  inspection  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  ^ 
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LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT. 
GERMANY. 

AMERICAN    MANGLES    USED — NATIVE    KELTS    OUTSELL    FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner, 
of  Hamburg,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  use  of  felts  and 
laundry  machinery  in  Germany: 

There  are  in  Germany  several  thousand  mangles  in  ofjeration,  from 
100  to  150  bosom-press  machines,  and  perhaps  400  ironing  machines. 
The  bosom  presses  are  only  beginning  to  be  used.  The  mangles  are 
usually  of  German  manufacture,  but  about  10  per  cent  are  of  Amer- 
ican make. 

American  felts  are  quoted  at  (>5  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  while  Ger- 
man felts  can  lx»  had  for  (JO  cents  per  running  meter  (meter  =  39.37 
inches),  delivered.  The  German  felts  are  1.2  meters  wide.  How- 
ever, as  there  are  many  varieties  of  felts  on  the  market,  no  absolute 
comparison  of  prices  can  Ih»  made  without  samples.  [  Addresses  of 
Hamburg  laundries  and  dealers  in  laundry  machinery  and  supplies 
are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


DENMARK. 

FELTS   t1  RNISIIED  BY   HOME    FACTORIES,   GERMANY   ANI>  ENGLAND. 

Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mowrer,  of  Copenhagen,  in  stating  that 
modern  machinery  is  extensively  us(h1  in  the  laundries  of  Denmark, 
and  that  the  business  is  progressive,  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
business : 

Many  different  kinds  of  felt  are  used  on  mangles,  bosom-press 
machines,  and  on  ironing  Imards.  The  most  common  is  the  ""  Svane- 
baj/'  of  Danish  manufacture.  Its  cost  is  07  to  74  cents  per  Danish 
alen  (24.71  inches),  of  a  width  of  2J  alen.  An  English  felt  (brown) 
is  also  used,  the  cost  of  which  is  27  cents  per  alen  of  a  width  of  2 
alen. 

For  collar  and  cuff  ironers  a  cotton  blanket  is  being  introduced 
which  costs  about  half  as  much  as  the  English  felt.  For  press  ma- 
chines a  very  heavy  felt  is  IxMng  introductnl  from  (iermany.  It  costs 
$4.84  per  square  meter  (10.704  square  feet).  The  consumption  of 
felt  for  laundry  purposes  is  considerable,  as  after  a  short  time  it 
must  be  renewed.  (The  addresses  of  the  principal  laundries  in  Den- 
mark are  on  tile  in  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESOURCES. 
JAPAN. 

RECENT   DEVELOPMENT   OF    INDUSTRIES    AND    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 

The  following  report  was  prepared  by  Vice-Consul-Greneral  E.  G. 
Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  by  the  C!ommercial 
Conmiissioners  representing  the  Pacific  Coast  Chambers  of  Commerce 
with  a  view  to  enlarging  conmiercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan : 

It  is  customary  for  the  Japanese  Government  to  send  abroad 
students  and  others  who  have  snown  exceptional  ability  or  aptitude 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  industrial  and  commercial  conditions, 
methods,  ways  and  means,  and  also  to  search  out  markets  for  Japanese 
goods.  The  system  commenced  shortly  after  the  Chino-Japanese 
war. 

The  number  thus  sent  has  increased  from  12  in  1896  until  in  1906  it 
is  estimated  there  were  85  of  these  agents  abroad.  These  of  course 
do  not  include  private  students  in  colleges  in  foreign  countries,  special 
agents  of  private  companies,  or  manufacturers  going  abroad  to  in- 
vestigate and  purchase  machinery  for  private  plants.  The  countries 
to  which  these  investigators  are  sent  are  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  France,  China,  South  America,  Australia — in  fact,  any- 
where tnat  special  subjects  are  to  be  investigated,  processes  learned, 
conditions  observed,  or  information  gained  likely  to  be  of  value  to 
the  industrial  or  commercial  development  of  Japan. 

Reports  are  made  to  the  minister  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  bv  this  department  made  public,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable, through  the  Official  Gazette  or  otherwise.  When  found  ex- 
pedient, the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  urges  the  dif- 
ferent chambers  of  commerce  to  take  action. 

WAGES  AND  LIVING  EXPENSES. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  fimires  of  wages,  for  the 
reason  that  they  vary  to  such  an  extent  in  different  parts  of  Japan, 
to  the  apprentice  systems,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion's rulings  as  to  what  a  certain  trade  shall  pay,  irrespective  of  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  individual  workmen. 
Wages,  too,  in  the  ports  where  foreigners  employ  labor  are  much 
higher,  and  foreigners  are  generally  expectea  and  "  allowed "  to 
pay  more  for  the  same  service.  The  request  for  the  average  rail- 
way wages  covers  so  many  different  occupations  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  strike  any  average,  and  detailed  information  has  not 
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been  obtainable  as  yet.  Trackmen  receive  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  day  laborers,  who  now  receive  an  average  of  25  cents  a  day. 
There  are  so  many  varied  occupations  connected  with  the  building 
of  the  modem  steel  vessels  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  that  no  statistics 
are  furnished. 

There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject  of  living  expenses,  and  the 
average  is  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate.  The  gradual  increase  in 
waffes  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  wase-eamers  have  been  able  to  live  on  what  they 
have  earned.  The  bare  cost  of  existence  is  extremely  low.  That 
the  average  wage-earner  is  able  to  save  is  best  shown  oy  the  figures 
of  the  postal  savings  banks,  which  are  usually  patronized  by  the 
poorer  classes.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  saving  in 
postal  savings  banks  and  other  savings  banks  throughout  the  Em- 
pire at  the  dose  of  1890,  1900,  and  1907 : 


v«.-  Postal  sav- 

***'•  inpibanlw. 


1»90 19,718,892 

1900 11.95K.530 

1906 45,364,H68 


Other  Mv- 
Ingg  banks. 


$1,830,577 
24,630,372 
67, 147, 184 


Total. 


$11,548,969 
36,588,902 
102,612,052 


It  is  estimated  that  the  amounts  in  the  postal  savings  banks  repre- 
sent over  8,000,000  depositors. 

CHANGE  or  DIET  AND  CLOTHING. 

Bread,  meat,  and  potatoes  have  been  added  to  the  former  diet  of  the 
Japanese,  which  consisted  of  fish  and  the  vegetables  indigenous  to 
the  country.  The  men  at  the  front  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
were  often  fed  on  beef  and  bread  or  biscuits  made  from  American 
flour,  and  this  created  a  taste  or  appetite  which  had  to  be  catered  to 
on  their  return,  and  other  articles  followed,  so  that  during  and  after 
the  war  there  was  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  meats  and  flour, 
canned  goods,  fresh  and  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  foreign  foods 
generally. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  farm  hands  in  the  Japanese  army 
during  the  war,  and  the  use  of  meat  and  other  unusuw  articles  of 
diet  led  to  the  increased  demand  for  these  commodities  on  the  return 
of  these  men  from  the  front  This  change  is  felt  less,  however, 
among  the  farm  hands  than  among  any  other  classes,  although  more 
potatoes  and  bread  are  consumed  by  this  class  than  was  me  case 
with  them  prior  to  the  war  with  Russia. 

There  was  a  gradual  adoption  of  foreign  (American  or  European) 
style  of  clothing  for  manual  laborers,  as  the  demand  for  such  labor- 
ers increased.  The  usual  Japanese  costume  is  ill-suited  for  the  work- 
shop, factory,  or  store  where  clothing  permitting  freer  movement 
is  required,  and  foreign  dress  was  made  compulsory  in  certain  oc- 
cupations. Foreign-style  clothing  being  also  required  in  the  army 
and  navy  led  to  increased  familiarity  with  it  and  increased  demand 
after  the  war.  The  experience  of  soldiers  in  the  cold  of  a  Manchurian 
winter  led  to  a  demand  for  warmer  clothing,  woolen  goods,  etc  An 
example  of  the  increased  demand  for  warm  clothing  is  shown  by 
the  orders  for  men's  underwear.    This  was  formerly  ordered  frmn 
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abroad  in  the  proportion  of  ten  undershirts  to  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
but  the  proportion  now  ordered  is  generally  seven  shirts  to  five  pairs 
of  drawers. 

INDUSTRLA.L  AND  OTHEB  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  schools  in  Japan  have  been  established  by  the  Central 
Government  and  by  local  municipalities.  The  Nautical  School, 
Tokyo,  in  1906-7  had  278  scholars  in  navigation  and  200  in  engineer- 
ing, graduating  28  and  24,  respectively.  Agriculture  and  forestiy 
are  taught  in  Morioka,  in  northeastern  Japan,  having  in  1906-7, 
29  instructors  and  237  students,  graduating  62;  a  simflar  school  is 
to  be  established  in  Kagoshima,  Island  of  ICiushiu.  There  are  also 
six  higher  technical  schools,  maintained  by  the  Government,  at 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  E^jyoto,  Nagoya,  Kumamoto,  and  Sendai,  with  an- 
other projected  rar  xonezawa.  These  schools  have  a  three-year 
course.  In  the  Tokyo  school  are  taught  dyeing  and  weaving,  furnace 
work,  applied  chemistry,  mechanics,  electricity,  and  industrial  de- 
signing. Osaka  teaches  mechanics,  applied  chemistry,  dyeing,  fur- 
nace work,  brewing,  metallurgy,  naval  architecture,  and  marme  en- 
gineering. Kyoto  has  dyeing,  weaving,  and  designing.  Nagoya, 
civil  engineermff,  mechanics^  architecture,  weaving,  and  dyeing. 
Kumamoto  teaches  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
metallurgy ;  Sendai  the  same  as  Kumamoto,  adding  electric  engineer- 
ing. The  Tokyo  school  has  an  apprentice  school  attached.  There 
is  also  a  Government  Fisheries  School  and  three  institutions  for 
training  teachers  for  the  technical  schools.  In  addition  to  the  above 
Government  institutions  there  were,  in  1906-7,  over  4,000  schools, 
private  and  public  (municipal),  dealing  with  all  lines  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

Practically  all  schools  above  the  national  primary  schools  include 
English  in  their  studies.  A  six-year  school  course  is  compulsory, 
of  which  four  are  spent  in  the  lower  elementary  school  and  two  m 
the  upper;  the  upper  school  has  a  four-year  course,  but  only  two 
years  are  compulsory ;  English  is  taught  in  each  year.  The  middle 
schools  have  a  five-year  course,  in  which  English  is  taught  six  hours 
per  week  for  the  first  two  years,  and  seven  hours  per  week  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  Central  Government  maintains  eight  high 
schools,  at  Tokyo,  Sendai,  Kyoto,  Kanazawa,  Kumomoto,  Akayama, 
Kagoshima,  Nagoya.  The  necessity  for  the  students  to  learn  one  or 
two  foreign  languages  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  this  grade 
of  school.  The  course  is  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  For  candi- 
dates for  law  colleges  or  literature  in  the  imperial  universities; 
(2)  for  candidates  for  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  engineering,  science, 
and  agriculture;  (3)  for  candidates  for  the  colleges  of  medicine.  In 
the  first  division,  English,  (Jerman,  and  French,  two  of  which  can  be 
selected,  are  taught  eig:hteen  hours  weekly  for  the  first  two  years 
and  16  hours  in  the  third  year.  In  the  second  division,  the  same, 
with  shorter  hours,  eight  in  the  first  year ;  seven  in  the  second,  and 
four  in  the  third.  In  the  third  division,  German,  as  preparation 
for  Grerman  universities,  thirteen  hours  weekly  for  the  three  years, 
and  English  and  French  three  hours  weekly. 

The  Tokyo  Foreign  Language  School  teaches  English,  German, 
French,  Russian,  Italian,  Spani3i,  Chinese,  and  Korean.    Figures  for 
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1906-7  give  54  instructors  and  1,048  students,  graduating  522.  This 
school  has  a  three-vear  course,  with  two-year  postgraduate. 

The  number  of  Japanese  who  can  talk  a^little  English  is  consider- 
able, but  the  number  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  language  would 
probably  be  overestimated  at  1  per  cent.  One  would  suppose,  from 
the  attention  paid  to  the  language  in  the  schools,  as  noted,  and  to 
the  fact  that  night  schools  are  common  in  this  vicinity  for  this  study 
alone,  that  the  percentage  would  be  large,  but  the  teachers  are  for 
the  most  part  native  Japanese.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  able  to  read  and  write  English  rairly  well  than  can  speak  it 

Probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  people  speak 
French,  and  these  are  largely  confined  to  those  educated  in  Europe 
and  prepared  for  European  education  or  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
the  greater  proportion  m  Tokyo.  Probably  less  than  one-fifth  of  1 
per  cent  understand  (lerman.  The  greatest  proportion  among  the 
German-educated  are  of  the  medical  profession. 

Sl^BSmiZED  MERCIL\NT  MARINE. 

The  subsidizing  of  Japanese  ships  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase 
in  the  tonnage  oi  the  merchant  marine.  The  amount  of  such  aid  by 
the  Central  (iovernment  has  increased  from  $1,726,665  in  1898  to 
$6,170,566  in  1908.  A  decrease  took  place  in  1904  and  1905,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  but  the  1908-9  budget  carries  the  largest  amount 
ever  devoted  by  Japan  for  this  purposes  and  additional  amounts  are 
being  asked  for  and  will  probably  be  forthcoming,  as,*  for  example, 
for  the  line  to  South  America,  which  it  was  found  could  not  he  a 
success  without  state  aid.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for 
the  budget  of  1908-9: 

I>oserii>tion.  Siilwidy.  iK'wrlplion.  |    Siibiihly. 


Enronrajri'nifnt  of  navlpition Jl,7:{:»,(W)9      Coasting  serv I «■<' $174,798 

Enooumpeint'iit  of  PhiphuihJIiijc yy;i.7i.*9  ■  OuiLsnwam  (B<»iiiii  Nlnml )  st-rvlce  ...  8,466 

Su»>».idv  U)  KnroiM'an  n)ute l.lWI.iiOO  I  I.slaiuls  in  KHK<»frl»iniH 11, 3M 

Suht^idy  to  San  FranciM'o  rout*' MM,yi2      Oki  I^^lnnd 2,689 

Suhsi<iv  to  Seattle  route :{2.'».707      Hokkaido  rtuiKliiiK  Mrvict' I  It9,915 

SiUwidy  to  Ausiraliaii  lin»» LM2,<»:W      M/.«i  Island  service I  8,765 

SubMdy  to  far  cjustt'm  8«rvl<'o "JtUi,  940      Tairen  ktvIco I  69, 721 

8u»)8id'y  tolnlaiid  Chinfwnavi^raiion.  y'^J.^OO      Okinawa  ( IxNwhoo  Kland)  s<»rvi<'e  ..i  2,690 

Tralnlnjf  of  mariners '  2.  VJO      Okinawa  riiuotc  islandH |  '4.482 

Llfe»>«»at  work 9,  im                                                                         

For  J-allintf   at    Korean   and    North  t                                    Total 6,171,066 

Chinap«»rta 1  24.900 


The  grants  for  the  European  and  San  Francisco  routes  expire  in 
1909,  and  the  shipbuilding  aid  ceases  to  be  operative  after  1911,  but 
these  subsidies  will  undoubtedly  be  continued,  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  that  Japan's  merchant  marine  is  not  vet  in  such  a  satisfactory 
condition  that  state  aid  can  be  dispensed  with. 

INVESTMENT  OF   FOREIGN   CAPITAL. 

Foreign  capital  invested  in  Japan  is  more  largely  taken  up  in  the 
form  of  purchases  of  bonds  than  in  direct  interest  in  industries. 
What  amount  is  so  invested  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  in  this 
form  and  the  taking  up  of  shares  in  industrial  concerns  that  the 
invitation  to  foreign  capital  is  commonly  made.  Collieries,  cotton 
mills,  street  railways,  hydro-electric  plants,  gas  plants,  beer  breweries, 
spinning,  dry  docks,  brush  manufacturing,  glass  manufacturing,  and 
others,  invite  and  receive  foreign  capital  and  there  are  many  con- 
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panies  now  inviting  capital  and  others  in  process  of  formation,  such 
as  the  iron  foundry  oi  the  Hokkaido.  French  and  Belgian  capital 
has  recently  been  active  in  Japan,  but  at  least  one  undertaking  has 
not  proved  a  success.  While  the  Japanese  require  and  desire  outside 
help,  it  is  their  wish  to  be  in  absolute  control  of  the  undertakings. 
There  have  been  industries  started  in  Japan  entirely  with  foreign 
capital  which  have  not  proved  the  anticipated  success,  owing  to  tne 
entire  dependence  of  the  foreigners  on  Japanese  labor.  Enterprises 
in  combination  with  the  Japanese,  however,  have  better  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the  amount  of  American 
capital  invested  in  Japan,  but  probably  it  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000, 
.which  is  largely  invested  in  the  Osaka  Gas  Works  and  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  Western  Electric  Company.  This  estimate  does 
not,  of  course,  include  the  capital  of  the  American  business  houses 
having  branches  in  Japan,  ana  always  having  a  considerable  floating 
capital  here,  or  the  Americans  in  independent  business  in  Japan,  nor 
does  it  include  any  investments  in  bonds,  etc. 

The  inducements  to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Japan  are 
the  high  rates  of  interest  on  loans  and  high  dividends.  For  example, 
the  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Company,  in  which  considerable  foreign 
capital  is  mvested,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent  for  the  first 
half  of  1908,  the  Amagasaki  Spinning  Company  a  dividend  of  40  per 
cent  for  the  same  half  year,  etc.,  but  general  investments  in  Japan 
should  not  be  expected  to  yield  such  large  returns,  10  per  cent  being 
a  fair  average.  There  were  innumerable  companies  floated  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Russia,  which  never  got 
beyond  the  promotion  stage  and  caused  very  considerable  losses  to 
an  overeager  public.  The  going  rate  of  interest  on  time  loans  is  5  to 
12  per  cent  in  the  cities  and  10  to  18  per  cent  in  the  country  districts. 

Foreigners  can  not  own  shares  or  stocks  of  the  undertakings  sub- 
sidized by  the  central  Government.  Foreigners  can  not  own  land 
outright,  nor  can  concessions  be  obtained  to  work  mines,  and  coasting 
trade  is  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels.  Perpetual  leases  are  in  force  in 
some  of  the  foreign  settlements,  formerly  concessions,  but  not  else- 
where. However,  leases  of  land  to  foreigners  for  99  years  can  be 
arranged. 

JAPANESE  AS  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OP  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

In  the  Orient  generally  it  might  not  be  so  advantageous,  but  in 
Japan  and  Korea,  where  the  consumers  are  Japanese,  the  retail  trade 
naturally  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Japanese,  and  in  some  places 
wholly.  The  particular  advantage  of  having  Japanese  agents  is  that 
they  know  the  language,  customs,  and  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  and  if  acting  as  direct  agents  may  not  require  the  same  amount 
of  commission  as  a  foreign  merchant.  With  the  exception  of  the 
very  rich  houses,  the  Japanese  importers  and  commission  merchants 
are  not  always  able  to  finance  important  deals  nor  can  they  carry 
heavy  stocks.  It  does  not  always  follow,  that  because  they  are  of 
the  people,  they  can  always  compete  with  foreign  commission  mer- 
chants who  have  been  established  in  business  in  Japan  longer  than 
many  of  the  most  important  Japanese  concerns.  Certain  of  these 
strongly  established  foreign  firms  have  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  compete  on  all  Government  tenders.  A 
recent  considerable  order  by  the  Government  was  successfully  ten- 
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dered  for  by  an  Anjglo- American  firm,  with  an  American  oonoem 
third,  the  Japanese  &m8  coming  second,  fourth,  and  fifth. 

Americans  desiring  to  invest  any  great  amomit  of  capital  in  Japan, 
or  elsewhere,  would  do  well  to  send  an  American  ag^it  to  the  ground. 
Japanese  agents  could  advise  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  know 
the  value  of  property  and  premises.  The  investment  once  made, 
reliable  agents,  such  as  one  of  many  of  the  large  banking  c<mcems, 
would  be  easily  obtained. 

TARIFF  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

As  to  the  agitation  here  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  foreign 
:oods,  the  treaty  revision  committee  first  met  on  November  6,  1908, 
ut  there  will  lie  no  authentic  information  available  for  some  time, 
as  to  action  taken.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  conventional 
treaties  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increase  in  certain  lines;  theie 
will  hardly  be  anv  reductions. 

Japan's  mineral  resources  are  of  great  value,  and  are  being  devel- 
oped along  modem  lines,  althouj^h  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  mines 
has  not  yet  become  extensive,  labor  being  still  so  inexpensive  that 
the  cost  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  deterred  its  introduction  and 
use.  The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  output  of  the  mines 
of  Japan  for  the  10  years  1897-190C:  Opper,  $237,174,492;  sulphur, 
$158,434,298;  manganese,  $99,076,004;  silver,  $83,402,958;  iron,  $44,- 
680,062;  coal,  $44,500,059;  lead,  $15,267,186;  petroleum,  $4,148,860; 
gold,  $3,069,672. 

An  important  item  of  natural  resources  of  Japan  is  its  fisheries. 
The  average  output  of  marine  products  for  1906  was  $16,704,654,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  the  value  of  the  catches,  amounting  to 
$27,177,852.  About  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Japan  is 
engaged  in  fishing  or  in  the  business  of  marine  products. 

The  value  of  forestry  products  has  averaged  $28,275,942  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Raw  silk  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Japan's  resources,  the  pro- 
duction in  1907  reaching  $70,716,000. 

JAPANESE  FARMERS  AND  FARM  HANDS. 

The  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Japan  Chronicle 
of  July  19,  1908,  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion 01  the  life  of  the  farm  hand  in  Japan : 

In  all  countries  farmers  are  credited  with  belnj?  the  most  conservative  class 
of  the  population.  In  Japan  they  have,  no  doubt,  partaken  least  In  the  rapid 
changes  that  have  transformed  the  country  in  little  more  than  one  generation ; 
but  though  the  changes  are  less  marked  here  than  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that 
the  conditions  of  rural  life  are  gradually  being  transformed.  As  regards 
economic  conditions,  farmers  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes:  (1) 
Those  having  no  land  of  their  own,  or  not  more  than  1  cho  (21  acres),  and, 
therefore,  either  working  for  others  or  working  their  small  plot  without  out- 
side assistance;  (2)  those  owning  several  cho,  who  hire  a  few  laborers;  (8) 
the  large  farmers,  some  of  them  owning  several  square  miles,  employing  a 
number  of  laborers,  paying  high  taxes,  and,  not  unfrequently,  adding  the  bnsl- 
ness  of  money  lenders  to  their  other  occupations. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  own  his  land,  he  usually  rents  it  on  the  metayer  sys- 
tem, prevalent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  paying  half  the  value  of  the  crops 
as  rent  A  farmer  working  1  cho  of  land  can  just  support  a  family  of  five  or 
six.  Such  a  family,  we  are  informed,  spends  very  little,  as  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  buying  rice.  They  can  live  on  20  yen  ($9.96)  a  month,  raising  their 
own  barley,  beans,  and  vegetables,  beside  the  staflF  of  life — rice.  Tli^  ex- 
penses will  be  about  10  yen  ($4.98)  per  month  for  food,  and  the  same  for 
clothes,  rent,  and  smaller  expenses.    Needless  to  say,  this  is  atK>ut  the  minimnm ; 
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but  formers  of  this  class  are  sometimes  very  independent,  boasting  not  of  what 
they  have,  but,  more  philosophically,  of  what  they  do  not  need.  We  have  heard 
of  one  such  blaming  the  extravagance  and  lamenting  the  dependent  lot  of  a 
teacher  who  spent  as  much  as  25  yen  ($12.45)  a  month  on  himself,  being  un- 
married; and  declaring  that,  for  his  part,  he  bought  nothing  but  salt.  His 
fields  supplied  him  with  hemp,  which  his  womankind  made  into  clothes;  with 
rice ;  with  daizu  beans,  from  which  he  made  soy  and  tofu ;  with  tea,  with  daikon, 
and  the  few  other  vegetables  he  needed.  This  condition  of  primitive  inde- 
pendence was  no  doubt  much  commoner  in  the  old  days  than  now. 

The  yield  of  rice  is  estimated  at  20  yen  per  cho  ($9.96  per  21  acres)  in  aver- 
age years.  Besides  this  the  small  farmer  wlil  raise  by-products  such  as  beans, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  melons,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  about  7  or  8  yen  ($3.48  or 
$3.98)  per  cho.  If  several  cho  are  worked  the  farmer  must  hire  one  laborer 
per  cho  at  a  wage  of  from  10  to  15  yen  ($4.98  to  $7.47) ;  thus  the  by-products 
are  in  many  cases  the  chief  or  sole  surplus  profit,  and  the  farmer  working  3  or 
4  cho,  taking  into  account  his  larger  taxes  as  well  as  the  cost  of  hiring,  is  little 
richer  than  his  brethren  with  only  one.  Low  as  the  wages  of  farm  labor 
are  still,  absolutely  they  are  not  low  in  comparison  with  the  general  standard 
of  living,  and  they  have  increased  considerably  within  the  last  few  years. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  wage  per  day  was  17  cents  for  a  man  boarding  out, 
or  10  c^its  if  living  with  his  employer,  and  for  a  woman  from  10  to  12  c^its 
in  the  one  case  and  6  to  7  in  the  other.  As  labor  is  going  up  and  likely  to  go 
up  further,  employers  are  beginning  to  find  horses  cheaper  than  men,  and  it 
Is  Interesting  to  learn  that  many  landowners,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are 
reforming  their  fields  so  as  to  make  the  labor  of  horses  more  av^lable. 

PROBABLE  CHANGES — ^LIFE  OF  THE  FABMEB. 

With  this  change  will  come,  of  course,  the  Increased  use  of  machinery.  A 
short  time  ago,  farm  Implements  were  so  scarce  and  primitive  that  the  short- 
handled  three-pronged  fork  called  kumade  (bear's  claw),  used  for  weeding  in 
the  mud  between  the  rice  rows  In  wet  fields,  was  the  only  weeding  instru- 
meht  known,  as  it  Is  still  almost  exclusively  employed;  while  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago  even  this  was  unknown  In  many  parts;  and  In  Shlkoku,  for 
instance,  peasants  could  be  seen  turning  over  the  thick  mud  with  their  hands, 
which,  as  our  Informant  graphically  put  It,  "  became  as  rough  as  pine  cones." 
An  average  good  farm  horse  can  be  bought  for  $35  to  $40  and  kept  for  about 
$1.25  a  month.  Oxen  are  more  expensive,  costing  about  $50;  but  It  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  local  custom  whether  they  are  used  for  draft  and  farming 
purposes  in  preference  to  horses. 

The  lot  of  a  farmer  In  Japan  does  not  seem  particularly  enviable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  foreigner ;  but  by  the  Japanese  themselves  It  Is  generally  spoken  of 
as  being  in  some  respects  more  advantageous  tlian  that  of  most  other  classes. 
The  farmer  Is  more  independent,  though  often  his  self  satisfaction  is  due  much 
more  to  his  Ignorance  of  better  conditions  than  to  really  worthy  motives;  he 
has  seldom  occasion  to  be  subservient  to  his  betters,  and  can  arrange  his  own 
hours  of  work,  at  least  to  some  extent.  His  life,  with  all  Its  drawbacks,  is 
healthier  tlian  those  of  sedentary  workers;  and  as  a  class,  agriculturists  are 
the  longest  lived.  Instances  of  extreme  old  age  occurring  almost  exclusively 
among  the  agricultural  and  fishing  population.  The  farmer  has  more  variety 
of  occupation  than  many  handicraftsmen  or  even  some  professional  men ;  and 
in  the  winter.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  at  least,  has  a  good  deal  of 
leisure,  If  he  Is  not  too  Industriously  employed  In  making  straw  articles,  rush  , 
mats,  weaving,  etc.  On  the  whole,  and  taking  the  general  standard  of  living  • 
Into  consideration,  the  Japanese  farmer  Is  as  well  off  and  contented  as  his 
confreres  In  most  other  countries,  and  better  off  than  in  some. 

CHANGES   IN   THE   HOME   LIFE   OF   WAGE-EARNERS. 

Such  changes  as  have  occurred  have  depended  largely  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  home.  Electric  light  and  gas  is  yearly  increasing  in  use ; 
oil  also  in  the  country  districts.  The  sewing  machine  is  found  in 
many  homes.  Glass  is  coming  into  more  common  use  for  windows, 
replacing  paper ;  occasional  articles  of  foreign  furniture ;  better  con- 
struction of  buildings,  etc. 

These  changes  cover  the  last  twenty  years,  marking  a  gradual 
change  during  that  period ;  but  there  have  certainly  been  iip  startling 
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In  regard  to  the  vocations  of  the  wa^-eamers  now  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits,  most  of  them  came  from  the  fanning  districts, 
farm  hands  or  engaged  in  work  not  requiring  perhaps,  any  great 
amount  of  skill  or  experience.  Most  of  them  have  to  learn  the 
manufacturing  business,  but  industrial  and  technical  schools  have 
been  and  are  training  skilled  labor.  The  younger  generation  has 
been  brought  up  in  an  industrial  neighborhood,  many  being  trained 
under  the  apprentice  system,  and  entering  mills  and  factories  after 
serving  their  compulsory  military  terms. 

A  great  amount  of  work  is  still  "  farmed  out  ^ — done  in  the  homes 
of  employees  of  factories,  especially  in  such  work  as  brush  making. 
The  regular  "  piecework  "  system  has  been  introduced  into  many 
factories,  such  as  cotton  and  cloth  mills,  electrical  and  mechanical 
apparatus  factories,  and  is  gaining  in  favor.  It  is  impracticable  to 
estimate  what  proportion  of  the  products  are  made  in  this  way,  but 
the  svstem  of  having  work  done  in  the  homes  of  the  operatives  exists 
all  through  the  Empire,  in  almost  every  line  of  goods,  excepting 
sugar,  cotton  weaving,  etc.  Such  staple  articles  as  matting,  brushes, 
straw  braid,  etc.,  are  largely  done  in  the  homes. 

FACTORY    OPERATIONS. 

The  principal  industries  carried  on  in  factories  are  as  follows: 
Electrical  apparatus,  wire,  canned  goods,  cigars,  cigarettes,  candy, 
printing  paper,  sugar,  biscuits,  glassware,  cement,  cotton,  woolen  and 
silk  goods,  chemicals,  medicines,  matches,  ceramics,  fertilizers,  rolling 
stock,  mineral  waters,  sake,  beer,  soy,  leather  goods,  lacquer  ware,  oils, 
clocks,  watches,  etc.  The  variety  of  manufactured  goods  made  in 
factories  is  greatly  increasing  year  by  year;  the  factories  are,  for 
the  most  part,  small  in  size  and  output. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  new  industries  have  been  estab- 
lished within  ten  years,  as  a  great  many  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
following  list  and  the  foregoing  list  were  established  on  a  small  scale 
prior  to  1897.  In  addition  to  the  following  table  there  are  such 
minor  industries,  recently  established,  as  the  manufacture  of  pencils 
and  automol)iIes,  in  Tokyo,  which  are  rather  in  the  experimental 
stage,  particularly  the  latter. 

The  following  table  gives  the  capital  of  the  new  and  enlarged 
companies  during  the  period  July  1905-1908,  the  figures  being  in  yen, 
the  yen  being  vanied  at  49.8  cents : 


KnttTprlM'" 


Banking' 

SpfniiiTiK 

Elertrii: 

MfiiiuK 

Ice  man  n  fart  lire 

Railway  ami  traniwav  ,. 
MaiiufarturinK  iinlii^iry. 

NavlRaiion 

Insuraiico 

Commerce,  etc 


Nrulv  cj*tal>- 
lished. 

Enlarged. 

Yrn. 

Total. 

Yrn. 

I'm. 

f>7.  i\iO,  000 

1(»2.H»4,410 

160,534.410 

:i7.r.<Ki,ooo 

W,60f>,430 

92.208,430 

14.\0«0,U()0 

41.110,250 

186,190,280 

y;;.  120,000 

21.7.')0.000 

114.870.000 

:i;i.  TiA,  000 

1,760.000 

84.885,000 

a  l\ '.•04,000 

119,619.800 

468,628.800 

SKi,  IOC,  soo 

i:S0..'>M7,000 

613,098,800 

44,  (KM).  000 

16.900,000 

60,900.000 

42.  (iOO.  000 

21,6o0,000 

64,260,000 

U<0,  S'^,  000 

5*-..  6r»3,  IftO 

217,606,160 

Total  in  ven l.:iir),0:M,.H<K)  i    .Vi7.630,040  .  1.918,661,840 

United  siule.s  curreiuy ^>10, 323,  H36  i  82S2, 629, 960  \    $952, 963, 796 


The  above  represents  the  expansion  after  the  war  with  Russia. 
In  1896  there  were  some  1,367  industrial  concerns,  having  a  capital 
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of  $71,521,764,  of  which  $44,770,200  was  paid  up;  in  1906  there 
were  more  than  2,500  industrial  concerns  having  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $122,940,266.  Many  of  the  eariier  established  industries  were  as- 
sisted by  Government  subsidies,  or  were  directly  inaugurated  by  the 
Government.  The  spinning  business  absorbs  the  greatest  amount 
of  capital,  followed  by  minmg,  electric  plants,  and  shipbuilding.  It 
can  be  said  that  industry  increased  its  scope  in  Japan  on  the  basis 
of  the  undertakings  started  before  the  period  of  the  last  ten  years 
rather  than  the  commencement  of  new  undertakings.  Such  indus- 
tries as  canning,  condensed  milk,  electric  lamps  and  wire,  and  rolling 
stock,  glassware,  and  printing  machinery,  etc.,  are  comparatively 
modem.  There  are  new  enterprises,  such  as  the  making  or  celluloid, 
now  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  -iron  works  of  Japan  are  com- 
paratively modern;  also  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp  threads, 
matches,  woolen  cloths,  etc. 

Japan  is  aiming  to,  and  will,  eventually,  be  able  to  supply  its  home 
requirements  for  manufactured  goods,  and  compete  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  markets  of  China  and  the  Far  East  generally;  Ex- 
plosives, cigars  and  cigarettes,  sugar  and  petroleum  refimng  are 
among  the  newer  industries. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  STRIKES. 

Labor  is  organized  to  a  certain  extent,  practically  every  trade  or 
occupation  having  its  organization.  There  is  not  the  "  union  "  idea, 
so  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  and  the  or^nizations  are  purely 
local  as  yet,  nor  is  there  any  immediate  likelihood  of  the  forming 
of  stronger  labor  unions  capable  of  supporting  its  members  during 
a  strike  and  dictating  to  employers.  These  organizations  are  called 
"  ^ilds,"  but  have  no  connection  with  the  recognized  "  productive 
guilds,"  of  which  there  are  some  3,800  throughout  the  Empire. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  and  no  way  of  estimating  the 
membership  in  the  trade  organizations  throughout  Japan,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  as  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  trade  increases 
the  membership  in  the  organization  representing  that  trade  increases. 
The  industrial  growth  of  Japan  has  led  to  the  concentration  of  large 
numbers  of  the  working  class  in  industrial  and  commercial  centers, 
and  the  consequent  exchange  of  ideas  and  grievances,  bringing  also 
the  power  of  organized  effort  and  the  knowledge  of  such  power. 

Strikes  were  particularly  noticeable  in  the  year  1907,  some  of  the 
more  important  being  noted  as  follows:  In  January  the  workers  in 
the  sugar  refinery  at  Osaka  struck  for  higher  wages;  in  February 
cotton  printing  operatives  struck  in  Tokyo,  demanding  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  wages;  some  thousand  operatives  in  the  Muke  spinning 
mill  struck ;  miners  at  the  Horonai  colliery,  Hokkaido,  struck ;  oper- 
atives of  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Drydock  and  Engine  Works,  Nagasaki, 
struck  for  increase  and  because  a  ferry  service  was  discontmued; 
operatives  of  the  Fuji  Spinning  Company,  Shidzuoka  prefecture, 
noted,  injuring  many ;  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  at  the  Ashio  cop- 
per minesj  near  Nikko,  the  strikers,  rioting  for  three  days,  wounding 
several  officials,  burning  and  wrecking  building  and  causing  damage 
amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars,  the  arrival  of  a  battalion  of 
troops  restoring  order;  in  March  the  workers  at  the  Shingu  colliery, 
workers  at  the  Ikushinbetsu,  Hokkaido,  and  about  a  thousand  men 
at  the  gold  workings  in  Niigata  struck;  in  April  the  crews  on  six 
steamers  in  the  coastwise  trade  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  sgrvice 
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was  suspended  for  some  time  pending  an  amicable  settlement;  in 
June  all  the  mine  workers  at  the  Besshi  copper  mines  struck  and 
practically  repeated  what  had  been  done  at  tne  Ashio  mine  in  Feb- 
ruary, damage  being  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  dollars;  workmen 
at  the  Uraga  dock,  near  Yokohama,  struck,  and  trouble  was  barely 
averted  by  the  arrival  of  a  strong  police  force  from  Yokohama; 
workers  at  the  Obiye  cop|>er  mine  struck;  in  July  workers  at 
the  Ikuno  silver  mines  demanded  40  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and 
reduction  in  price  of  rice  supplied  them,  and  their  demand  was 
granted;  operatives  of  the  Kagogawa  woolen  factory;  workers  at 
the  Oiwake  Coke  Works;  miners  of  the  Yoshioka  copper  mines,  in 
Okayama  Province;  miners  in  the  Yubari  colliery,  HoKKaido,  struck 
for  20  per  cent  increase;  makers  of  sake  casks  made  a  demand  for  an 
increase;  in  most  cases  the  demands  were  acceded  to,  at  least  in  part; 
in  August  the  male  operatives  of  the  works  of  the  Hokkaido  Hemp 
Company  struck  from  dissatisfaction  as  to  wages;  in  September  the 
Zuzen  Printing  Companv  operatives  in  Osaka  went  on  strike,  and  its 
factories  had  to  suspencl  operations  for  some  time,  the  strikers  de- 
manding 30  per  cent  increase;  men  engaged  in  the  hat  and  cap  trade 
quit  work,  demanding  an  increase. 

RESULT    or    LABOR    AOrTATION. 

There  are  instances  of  many  other  strikes,  such  as  that  of  the  stcHie 
masons  of  Yokohama,  who  were  successful;  of  the  Nakimine  copper 
workers ;  of  the  stonecutters  of  the  Ova  quarry  near  Utsonomiya ;  of 
the  carpenters  employed  in  shipbuilding  vards  in  and  near  Yoko- 
hama and  Tokyo ;  of  the  harbor  coolies  of  I'okohama. 

The  foregoing  were  strikes  which  came  to  the  public  notice;  the 
majority  of  the  labor  troubles,  partly  because  of  their  short  duration, 
and  often  their  distance  from  the  press,  are  hardly  heard  of  away 
from  the  places  and  parties  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  reported  that  the 
riots  at  the  Ashio  copper  mines  were,  to  some  extent^  the  result  of 
the  workings  of  a  labor  agitator,  the  trouble  rising  directly  from  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  (>0  per  cent,  which  the  company  would  not 
consider,  though  afterwards  allowing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 

It  is  significant  that  many  of  the  strikes  have  been  successful,  and 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  with  such  examples  there  have  not  been 
more  demands. 

The  Government  employs  its  police  force  to  quell  disturbances,  act 
as  arbitrators,  advisors  and  peacemakers,  often  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. .In  cases  of  rioting  beyond  the  power  of  the  police  to  handle, 
troops  are  called  out  and  order  quickly  restored ;  the  Government  in 
such  cases  follows  this  by  a  strict  investigation,  and  convictions  of 
violence  are  often  punished  by  imprisonment  for  long  terms.  Gov- 
ernment interference,  save  by  the  police,  is  seldom  necessary,  however. 


BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO. 

COrNTRY  STILL  IN   A   PRIMITIN'E  STAGE  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul  Orlando  H.  Baker,  of  Sandakan,  sends  the  following  de- 
scription of  British  North  Borneo  and  its  principal  industries: 

Although  North  Borneo  is  a  British  possession  and  within  the 
commercial  sphere  of  Australia  and  the  United  States,  very  little  of 
it  is  tnown  in  either  of  the  two  countries. 
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It  extends  from  4°  to  7°  north  of  the  equator,  and  contains  about 
31,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  capital  is  Sandakan,  situated  on 
the  northeast  coast  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  largest 
steamers  can  enter  this  bay  safely  and  unload  at  the  wharf. 

The  town  of  Sandakan  has  a  narrow  rim  of  low-lying  coast,  on 
which  the  government  wharf,  warehouse,  and  custom-house  are  built, 
to  the  east  and  west  of  which  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Indians  live 
and  have  their  shops  and  city  markets.  In  the  western  outskirts,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  are  two  sawmills  and  a  fishermen's  village. 
This  narrow  rim  of  flat  ground  suddenly  breaks  up  into  many  hills 
and  ravines,  making  picturesque  and  healthful  locations  for  resi- 
dences. 

There  are  about  50  Europeans  in  Sandakan,  mostly  government 
officials,  agents  for  steamship  lines,  and  representatives  of  companies 
engaged  in  cultivating  rubber  trees,  tobacco,  or  in  developing  other 
resources  of  the  state.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  8,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants  in  Sandakan  not  white ;  most  of  them  are  Chinese. 
Generally  they  make  no  effort  to  learn  English,  but  maintain  their 
own  schools  and  forms  of  religion. 

MODERN   IMPROVEMENTS,  CX)AL,   METALS,  ETC. 

There  are  800  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  connecting 
with  ocean  cable  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  about  120 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  from  a  town  called  Jesselton ;  but  San- 
dakan, by  far  the  best  town  in  North  Borneo,  has  no  railway,  no 
trams,  no  gas,  no  electric  plant,  no  waterworks. 

So  far,  coal  is  mined  onlv  at  one  place  in  North  Borneo — Cowie 
Harbor,  on  the  east  coast.     Labuan  has  coal  mines,  but  is  under  the 

f:overnment  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  A  wharf  has  been  finished 
or  the  Cowie  coal  mines,  and  a  traveling  steam  crane  installed  with 
a  lifting  capacity  of  3  tons,  running  on  rails  to  and  from  the  main 
coal  store.  To  make  the  new  wharf  of  any  use  to  big  steamers  im- 
provements must  be  made  in  the  upper  part  of  Cowie  Harbor. 

The  coal  company  owns  a  steam  launch  and  5  tongkangs  (boats), 
with  total  carrying  capacity  of  1,260  tons.  These  tongkangs 
are  used  to  bring  coal  to  Sandakan.  During  the  year  1907  this  com- 
pany employed  7  Europeans  and  563  coolies;  tfie  total  amount  of 
coal  mined  was  9,259  tons.  The  engine  running  from  the  mine  head 
brings  down  35  trucks  of  coal,  totaling  about  367  tons  per  train. 
Steamers  coaling  at  Sandakan  represent  the  Cowie  coal  as  excellent. 
The  sole  right  to  prospect  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead, 
oil,  gas,  precious  stones,  and  other  minerals,  has  l>een  granted  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years  to  the  British  Borneo  Exploration  Company 
(Limited).  This  company  has  not  yet  made  any  discoveries  of 
importance. 

CHIEF  PRODI'(TS  OF  SOU. — EXPORT  DUTIES,  ETC. 

The  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  especially  suited  to  tobacco  and 
rubber.  There  are  10  tobacco  and  6  rubber  estates  and  2  cotfee  plan- 
tations. The  production  of  coffee  has  not  been  remunerative,  and 
the  cultivation  has  decreased;  the  Borneo  tobacco  ranks  with  the  best 
in  the  world.  The  value  of  that  exported  in  1907  was  $1,366,179. 
As  a  rubber  tree  should  l)e  7  years  old  Ix^fore  tapping,  very  few 
of  the  Borneo  plantations  are  yet  paying.     However,  the  rubber  ex- 
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1)orted  in  1J)07  amounted  to  $(V2^320,  mostly  brought  in  by  the  natives 
Tom  wild  trees. 

The  total  numl)er  of  hands  employed  on  the  above  and  other  enter- 
prises during  1907  in  North  Borneo  was  10,467  Chinese  and  Malays, 
an  increase  over  ll>Oi)  of  8,004. 

Duties  are  collecteil  on  imports  and  exports.  Tlie  duty  on  exports 
is  levied  on  most  nnKluets  of  the  country.  The  total  revenue  for  11)07 
was  $709,(514.  ()i  this  amount  $425,184' was  for  governmental  affairs, 
and  the  balance  went  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company 
(Limited). 

THE  JUNGLE — ^BORNEO   INVITING  TO  NATURAUSTS. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  called  the  jungle.  It  Ls  mountainous 
and  heavily  wooded.  The  trees  are  of  great  size  and  variety,  furnish- 
ing fine  timl)er  for  furniture  and  other  purnosivs.  The  trees  yielding 
camphor,  gutta  percha,  sago,  and  india  rubl>er  are  the  most  valuable, 
as  the}'  bring  a  large  income  to  the  natives.  The  lumber  exp<)rted 
for  1907  was  l,112,8f81  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $294,405,  and  was  shipped 
to  Hongkong. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  inviting  to  the  naturalist 
than  Borneo.  Here  are  found  the  flying  squirrels,  flying  foxes,  flying 
lizards,  flying  frogs,  and  the  natives  rejKJrt  flying  snakes.  Among 
the  most  noted  birds  is  the  little  swift  Coll(K»alia  Xidifica.  Their 
nests  are  eaten  by  the  (^hinesc\  and  are  regarded  as  a  great  luxurj'. 
These  birds  build  their  nests  in  limestone  caves,  of  a  glutinous  saliva 
w^hich  they  pro<luce  from  their  glands;  no  sticks  or  any  other  foreign 
substances  are  used.  The  collection  of  these  nests  is  an  important 
industry  with  the  natives,  though  they  pay  a  tax  on  all  they  take  to 
market.'  The  value  of  those  exported  from  British  North  Borneo 
in  1907  was  $:i5,924.  They  are  served  at  the  great  feasts  of  the 
Chinese,  especially  at  weddings. 


FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

PR()(JKKSS   OF  TIIK   PROTKCTORATE  OK   CAMBOOlA    IN    SOl'TllERX    ASIA. 

Writing  from  Saigcm,  Consul  Jacob  E.  Conner  gives  the  following 
descriptive  account  of  the  Camlxnlia  protectorate  in  Indo  China: 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia  is  now  a  French  protectorate, 
with  its  capital  at  Pnom  Penh.  Here  Kiiiff  Sisowath  holds  court 
with  a  considerable  followinj?  of  officials  an(rsui)ernumeraries  of  all 
sorts,  while  the  French  Resident  Supi'^rieur  attends  to  the*  busine^ss 
of  governing.  The  area  of  CainlK)dia  is  120,000  square  kilometers, 
or  4(*),000  s<|uare  miles,  about  the  size  of  Mississippi  or  a  little  Iargt»r 
than  Pennsylvania.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  1,800,000,  or  al)out 
that  of  New  Jersey.  The  surface  is  in  general  quite  level,  though 
occasionally  isolated  hills  arist^  from  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  on 
the  northern  l)order  a  low^  range  of  hills  s(»parates  it  from  Laos. 

Its  drainage  system  is  rather  jK»culiar,  and  greatly  modifies  the 
conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  consists  in  the  main  of 
the  Mekong  River,  formerly  known  as  the  CamlK)dia,  and  an  enor- 
mous reservoir  of  that  river  in  the  shai>e  of  a  lake  known  as  Tonle 
Sap.  The  Mekong  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  rivers,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  gieatly  augmented  in  volume 
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Ihe  water  reflows  into  Tonle  Sap,  which  later  swells  the  volume  of 
the  lower  Mekong  and  regulates  its  overflow.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
why  the  lower  flood  plain  of  the  Mekong  is  never  inundated  to  a 
great  depth,  but  the  inundation,  which  occurs  every  year,  is  of  long 
duration.  Tonle  Sap  is,  of  course,  slowly  filling  up,  and  is  already 
at  the  dryest  time  of  the  year  almost  without  water,  though  a  depth 
of  20  meters,  or  65^  feet,  is  reported  for  the  rainy  season.  In  the 
more  mountainous  upper  course  of  the  Mekong,  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  river  rises  as  much  as  30  meters,  or  nearly  98i  feet. 

The  waters  abound  in  fish,  which  the  natives  have  no  difficulty  in 
catching.  Improved  means  of  fishing  would  soon  exterminate  them, 
for  as  the  waters  recede  from  the  lake  the  fish  are  driven  to  its  small 
tributary  streams,  and  the  lake  thus  becomes  a  natural  fish  trap. 
Many  of  these,  as  the  "  mouru,"  for  example,  are  rich  in  oil,  most  of 
them  are  edible,  and  some  are  considered  delicacies.  Apparently 
capital  might  well  be  invested  in  the  fish-oil  industry. 

The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  wild  and  mountainous,  the 
home  of  the  tiger,  leopard,  deer,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros. 

Cambodia  produces  for  export  gum,  gamboge,  stick  lac,  cardamon 
seeds,  cattle,  carabaos,  rice,  and  cotton.    Its  one  port  is  Pnom  Penh. 

COTTON  GROWING AMERICAN  MACHINERY. 

No  complete  data  are  obtainable  upon  cotton  culture ;  one  estimate 
places  the  exports  of  1908,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  eleven  months,  at 
250,000  piculs,  or  16,534  tons.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  goes  to 
Japan,  and  less  than  one-third  of  the  export  was  ginned.  The  Jap- 
anese use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Japanese  crepe,  for 
which  its  fiber  seems  especially  well  adapted,  though  much  shorter 
than  that  of  the  American  cotton. 

The  only  cotton  mill  in  Cambodia  is  that  of  the  Kwong-yeow-chai 
at  Ksach-kandal,  about  10  miles  from  Pnom  Penh.  The  only  Ameri- 
can machinery  so  far  discovered  in  Indo  China,  except  sewing  ma- 
chines and  typewriters,  is  at  these  mills,  where  there  are  six  gins  of 
the  Brown  Cotton-Gin  Company,  Xew  London,  Conn.,  and  four  oil- 
seed presses  of  the  C.  H.  Russell  Company,  Tompkinsville,  Conn. 
The  percentage  of  ginned  to  unginned  cotton  has  been  decreasing  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  and  no  sufficient  reason  is  given  for  the 
decline. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  Cambodia  is  said  to  be  suit- 
able for  cotton  raising,  though  statistics  are  not  yet  available  for 
determining  the  territory,  the  yield,  or  even  the  amount  and  value, 
of  the  product.  A  great  deal  of  kapok  or  tree  cotton  is  also  produced, 
which  IS  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  locally  celebrated  Cambodian 
mattresses. 

The  Cambodians  are  a  docile  people,  much  averse  to  war.  Their 
language  and  civilization,  unlike  those  of  the  remaining  peoples  of 
Indo  China,  are  derived  from  India,  as  is  also  their  religion.  Their 
country  contains  various  interesting  ruins,  the  work  of  the  Khmers, 
a  race  that  has  quite  disappeared.  The  ruins  at  Angkor  are  remark- 
ably well  preserved,  and  are  possessed  of  great  beauty.  The  natives 
have  an  abundance  of  bananas,  rice  and  fish,  and  want  little  more. 
A  few  cottons  and  silks  furnish  all  the  clothing  they  need.  They  are 
possessed  of  very  little  wealtht 
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SIBERIA. 
MORE  GAPTTAL  AND  EASIER  ACCESS  TO  FOREIGN  MARKETS  NKB>ED. 

The  foUowiiig  report  concerning  the  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Siberia  and  the  movement  of  Russian  emigrants  thereto  is 
furnished  by  Consul  James  W.  Ragsdale,  of  St  Petersburg: 

The  question  of  finding  a  market  for  cereals,  the  chief  product  of 
Siberia,  is  of  great  importance  for  this  vast  portion  of  Buasia.  At 
the  present  prices  on  the  international  market,  the  latter  is  accessible 
only  for  cereals  coming  from  Western  Siberia.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  in  the  ports  of  St  Petersburg  and  Archangel  during  tne  four 
years  ended  with  1905  was  50  cents  per  86  pounds. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  the  gnin  products  from  Barnaul  and 
Semipalatinsk,  if  the  Omsk-SemipfQatinsk  railroad  with  the  Pavlo- 
dar-Bamaul  branch  is  built,  will  amount  to  about  26  cents  per  36 
pounds.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  port  price  and  the  transpor- 
tation cost  amounts  to  24  cents  per  36  pounds.  Deducting  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  transport  to  Barnaul  and  Semipalatinsk,  about  5  to  7 
cents  per  36  pounds,  the  port  price  will  be  15^  or  17J  cents  per  36 
pounds.  Witn  the  influx  of  immip'ants  Ihe  price  of  grain  must  fall 
still  more.  With  the  usual  yearly  immigration  of  30,000  families  into 
the  Altay,  Akmolinsk,  and  Semipalatinsk  regions,  an  annual  surplus 
supply  of  11,000,000  poods  (6^5,400  bushels)  ot  gpiin  is  obtained, 
which  must  cause  a  further  fall  of  prices.  The  foreign  market  could 
be  rendered  accessible  for  Siberian  prain  with  the  help  of  the  Siberian 
rivers  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  this  will  require  long  years  of  study, 
tests,  building  ports,  raising  capital,  etc. 

MINERAL   WEALTH  OF  SIBERIA   AND  EMIGRATION   THERETO. 

Therefore  in  order  to  prevent  an  overproduction  of  grain  in  Siberia 
and  a  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  develop- 
ing the  Siberian  markets  not  only  for  agricultural,  but  also  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  chief  drawback  in  the  development  of  indus- 
trial life  in  Siberia  is  the  lack  of  large  capital  The  book  entitled 
Useful  Minerals  of  Siberia*,  bv  Engineer  Reutovsky,  gives  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  mineral  wealth  in  the  Altai  region.  According  to 
this  work  there  is  no  locality  in  the  world  where  deposits  of  copper 
ore  are  so  richly  dispersed  6y  nature;  for  instance,  in  the  Karkara- 
linski  Mountains,  where  the  deposits  contain  from  22  to  28  per  cent 
of  ore.  The  same  mountains  aoound  in  silver-lead,  iron,  manganese, 
and  gold  deposits.  This  part  of  Siberia  is  almost  uninhabited ;  from 
Semipalatinsk  to  Sergiopol,  a  distance  of  almost  200  miles  adon^  the 
road  and  of  133  miles  on  each  side  of  the  same,  there  is  not  a  single 
village.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  building  of  the  Omsk-Semipa- 
latinsk  railroad  line  with  the  Barnaul  branch  will  transform  this  <W8- 
ert  land  into  a  rich  industrial  center. 

The  movement  of  immigrants  who  crossed  the  Urals  from  January 
1  to  November  1,  1908,  reached  728,804  persons  of  both  sexes,  against 
556,447  for  the  same  period  of  1907,  showing  an  increase  of  81  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  returning  from  beyond  the  Urals  during 
the  same  period  was  36,637  men. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  immigrant  department's  budget  a  sum  of 
$5,224,000  is  included  for  loans  to  be  issued  to  the  immigrants  for 
their  first  farming  needs  in  settling  on  new  land.  Thesp  loans  are 
issued  by  the  localbranches  of  saving  banks.  Digitized  by  v^        ^ 
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PRODUCTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 
CHINA. 

CONDITIONS    IN     THE    INTERIOR    OF   CHINESE    PROVINCE    OF    SHANTUNG. 

Vice-Consul  C.  L.  L.  Williams,  of  Chefoo,  forwards  the  following 
report  concerning  the  industries  and  general  conditions  in  a  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Gilbert,  of  the  Chefoo  office,  after  an  extended  tour  through 
the  region: 

The  chief  places  for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
are  Loti  and  Dzongchiachuang,  each  25  miles  southwest  of  Chefoo, 
but  at  different  angles.  All  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  or  in 
very  small  workrooms,  and  the  thread  and  foundation  cloth  are  pur- 
chased in  Chefoo,  where  the  finished  product  is  larg:ely  marketed. 
It  is  in  this  district  that  The  Chefoo  Industrial  Mission  ha^  estab- 
lished workrooms  in  connection  with  schools,  the  output  of  which  is 
handled  by  a  British  house  at  Chefoo,  which  firm  also  places  orders 
for  specific  patterns  to  be  filled  by  these  schools  and  retailed  at  an 
advance  of  from  100  per  cent  to  400  per  cent  above  cost.  The  Chefoo 
Silk  Store,  Chinese,  also  places  orders  in  this  district. 

The  principal  centers  lor  the  manufacture  of  pongee  silk  cloth  are 
Tangchiapoa  and  Taotsun,  55  and  35  miles,  respectively,  southwest 
of  Chefoo,  Taotsun  being  on  the  direct  road  from  Chefoo  to  Lai- 
yang  and  Tangchiapoa  on  the  road  to  Laiyang  via  Chi  Hsiahsien. 
These  factories  use  only  Shantung  cocoons,  Tangchiapoa  using 
the  oak  and  Taotsun  the  much  superior  and  rare  mulberry 
cocoon,  which  is  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  work  is  all 
done  by  the  aid  of  homemade  reels  and  looms,  and  the  mulberry 
cocoon  can  be  reeled  about  five  times  faster  than  the  oak.  The 
Taotsun  cocoon  crop  this  year  was  unusually  small.  The  Chinese 
manager  of  the  Ilwatai  filature  in  Chefoo  (where  only  thread  is 
made)  estimated  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  silk  at  about  $350  Mexican, 
and  said  that  they  sold  it  for  about  $450,  thus  making  a  profit  of 
about  $1  (50  cents  gold)  per  pound;  the  cost  and  selling  price  vary- 
ing from  year  to  year,  but  the  ratio  remaining  about  the  same. 

THE    FOUNDRY   AT    HWANGH8IEN. 

The  Ting  family,  consisting  of  three  houses,  at  Hwanghsien,  are 
the  wealthy  people  in  this  section  of  Shantung.  One  of  their  palaces 
has  been  equipped  with  an  excellent  electric  Tight  plant,  including  a 
dynamo,  with  which  the  residence,  grounds,  and  entrance  are  pro- 
fusely illuminated.  This  same  home  also  operates  a  cinematograph 
for  tlie  pleasure  of  its  friends. 

This  family  owns  and  operates  a  foreign-equipped  foundry,  which 
lacks  only  auxiliary  motive  power,  all  lathes,  etc.,  being  operated  by 
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hand.  The  buildings  are  patterned  after  the  capacious  foundries  in 
other  countries.    The  manager  is  a  former  pupil  of  missionaries  in  | 

Dalny,  and  later  in  Tientsin,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  take  up 
engineering.  In  the  western  part  of  the  city  is  a  large  branch 
foundry  for  the  molding  of  the  kwoa  (vessel)  which  is  fitted  into 
the  top  of  all  Chinese  stoves  for  cooking  purposes,  as  well  as  heat- 
ing water,  etc.  I  was  told  that  the  excellent  cmality  of  this  product 
has  made  it  known  throughout  China,  so  tnat  these  vessels  are 
shipped  in  large  numbers  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
enjoying  a  large  local  market.  This  branch  was,  until  recently, 
located  at  Lung-kow,  the  seaport  for  Hwanghsien,  13  miles  west. 
The  Britisli  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  get  this  port  opened 
for  trade — a  British  firm  having  been  domg  consideraole  business 
there  by  importing  mules  from  Tientsin  and  raw  silk  and  cocoons 
from  Jfewchwang,  and  exporting  cattle  to  these  ports.  The  silk 
goes  to  Changi,  where  it  is  made  up  into  cloth  and  marketed  at  Che- 
foo  and  Tsingtau,  and  the  mules  are  scattered  among  the  farmers. 
The  fact  that  the  (^hinese  Government  surveyed  this  port  about  a 
month  aff(),  preparatory  to  opening  it  in  the  near  future,  caused  this 
Britisli  firm  to  withdraw  into  the  interior. 

(xrrroN  fa<tx)BIE8. 

Tlie  Ting  family  also  own  and  operate  a  30-loom  cotton  factory, 
which  stands  in  a  compound  adjoining  their  foreign  foundry,  in 
Hwanghsien,  which  has  a  capacity  of  l,iiOO  yards  daily  of  cloth,  vary- 
ing from  14  inches  to  5  feet  in  width,  and  where  they  turn  out  120 
different  varieties  of  colored,  striped,  and  plain  goods,  including  bed 
covers  and  turkish  towels. 

All  along  the  route  from  Hwanghsien  to  Laivang,  via  Laichowf\u 
Chan^,  Weihsien^  and  Pingtu,  there  is  consideraole  cotton  reeling  and 
spinning.  At  l^ichowfu  I  visited  a  small  cotton  factory  which  was 
turning  out  nicely  woven  blankets,  the  Changi  and  Laiyang  districts 
l)eing  engaged  quite  largely  in  silk  spinning  and  reeling,  the  latter 
l)lace  producing  al>out  20  pretty  shades  of  thread.  Silk  is  also  pro- 
duced around  Kiaochow. 

These  cotton  factory  looms^  like  the  silk  looms  of  Ch'i  Hsia,  are 
homemade,  but  are  far  superior  to  the  latter,  in  that  they  turn  out 
about  five  times  as  much  daily.  F>om  a  cursory  examination,  the 
only  difference  in  construction  s<»eme<l  to  be  in  the  shuttle,  which  was 
automatic  in  the  one  and  propelled  by  hand  in  the  other. 

80APST0NE,  MARBLE,  ETC\ 

Laicliowfu  is  known  all  over  China  on  account  of  the  soapstone 
(luarries  near  by.  The  crude  material  is  brought  from  the  hills,  5 
miles  away  to  the  east,  to  the  villages,  where  it  is  chiseled  and 
scraped  into  idols,  slate  pencils,  and  innumerable  toys  and  designs 
of  every  description.  The  chips  and  powder  are  made  up  into  small 
square  cakes  or  shoe-shaped  molds,  and  marketed  for  use  as  white- 
wash, being  very  extensively  used  as  such  in  China. 

All  over  northern  China  may  be  seen  the  roadside  monuments  of 
(he  Laichowfu  marble.  The  elal)orate  designs  in  marble  of  the  Lama 
Temple,  Yellow  Temple,  Hall  of  the  Classics,  Confucian  Temple,  the 
covered  and  the  of)en  altars  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  the  Forbidden 
City,  and  the  Agricultural  Temple — all  in  Peking — as  well  as  of  the 
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Summer  Palace  in  the  Western  Hills  and  the  Ming  Tombs  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  could  very  easily  have  been  worked  from  the  Lai- 
chowfu  quarries,  so  identical  is  the  quality. 

From  Ltfiichowfu  to  Pingtu  via  Weihsien  straw  braid  is  locally 
manufactured.  Shaho  is  the  principal  market.  I  saw  numerous 
Chinese  agents  at  this  city  engaged  in  buying  this  product  from  the 
small  producers  and  sending  it  down  to  Tsmgtau.  This,  however, 
was  recently  reported  on  by  Vice-Consul  Williams. 

Quite  a  business  is  also  done  in  the  donkey  markets  of  Laichowfu, 
Laiyang,  and  Chefoo.  I  passed  several  droves  of  youne  donkeys  on 
their  way  to  one  or  another  of  these  three  markets,  as  wejl  as  herds  of 
swine,  strings  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Thousands  of  cattle  are 
being  shipped  from  Chefoo  to  Vladivostok,  and  an  unusually  large 
shipment  of  cocoons  has  just  arrived  at  Chefoo  from  Antung. 

1  am  told  that  50  of  the  102  counties  in  this  province  will  need  help 
this  winter  to  tide  them  over  until  the  spring  crops.  As  early  as  last 
August  famine  refugees  began  to  reach  Che  too  from  the  western  part 
of  the  province,  and  I  met  women  and  children  drawing  all  tlieir 
earthly  possessions  along  on  wheelbarrows  toward  Chefoo,  where  the 
guilds  maintain  a  free  soup  kitchen  for  them  every  winter.  After 
passing  Laichowfu,  the  price  of  food  and  provender  for  my  horse 
began  to  rise,  and  at  Weihsien  it  had  doubled.  Famine  prices  began 
there  last  summer  and  were  still  rising.  The  famine  is  due  to  a  light 
rainfall  for  the  past  two  years.  I  am  told  that  a  series  of  dams  on 
the  mountain  streams,  which  seep  their  way  across  the  plains  in  sandy 
river  courses  to  the  sea,  would  be  of  immense  value  in  storing  the 
water  supply;  also  that  wells  run  by  windmills  would  meet  the  need, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  a  fairly 
reliable  wind.  There  are  also  occasional  elevations  on  the  plains — 
mountains  farther  back — ^where  reservoirs  could  be  constructed. 

CURRENCY  USED— HARBOR  OF  LUNGKOW. 

Before  starting  on  this  400-mile  trip  I  was  told  by  a  native  that  I 
would  have  no  trouble  with  exchange  provided  I  carried  either  Mexi- 
can dollars  or  the  notes  of  a  certain  well-known  Chefoo  bank,  but 
after  repeated  attempts  to  cash  one  of  the  notes  on  the  outskirts  of 
Chefoo,  I  learned  that  Mexican  dollars  were  the  only  reliable 
medium.  The  stores  and  native  banks  in  the  suburbs  of  Chefoo  did 
not  care  for  paper  money.  Some  did  not  have  enough  silver  ($10) 
in  their  shops  to  cash  a  note,  having  only  cash  or  one-cent  pieces. 
Upon  arriving  at  Hwanghsien  I  at  once  Began  to  negotiate  for  the 
exchange  of  the  same  note  and  after  repeated  failures  a  native  banker 
accepted  it  at  a  discount.  I  was  tola  that  a  personal  check  on  the 
Chefoo  bank  would  be  readily  accepted  at  Hwanghsien,  but  that 
notes  were  so  rare — 60  miles  from  Chefoo — that  no  one  wanted  them, 
all  preferring  cash,  coppers,  or  silver,  and  would  not  accept  outside 
notes  if  they  could  help  it. 

Mexican  dollars  were  accepted  everywhere  after  shroffing,  it  being 
no  insult  to  test  the  coin  in  your  presence,  as  it  is  the  invariable  cus- 
tom. All  large  concerns  employ  a  shroff  for  this  purpose,  as  there 
are  so  many  slightly  debased  as  well  as  spurious  corns  in  circulation. 

The  harbor  of  Lungkow  (Dragon's  Mouth)  is  7  miles  wide  at  the 
entrance  and  has  a  sand  bar  which  forms  a  breakwater  for  5  miles 
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across  the  openinjf.  The  inner  harbor,  accordinfr  to  information, 
has  a  low-water  mark  of  from  11  to  13  feet,  and  storms  seldom  dis- 
turb the  shipping  inside.  The  business  of  tue  port  closes  and  opens 
each  year  witli  Tientsin  and  Newchwang,  because  the  total  busmess 
from  other  i>oints  does  not  at  prt»sent  require  the  attention  of  the 
foreign  agent.  The  same  irregular  steamer  which  plies  weekly  be- 
tween Chefoo  and  this  port  also  touches  at  Tengchowfu,  Tiger  Head 
(off  Laichowfu),  and  Yanpkiakow.  A  large  coolie  traflSc  is  carried 
on  at  Lungkow  at  the  openmg  and  closing  of  Newchwang. 

[An  outline  map  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  a  pamphlet  price 
list  of  pongee  silk,  and  samples  of  silk  lace  and  pongee  silk  are  on 
file  in  tne  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SCOTLAND. 

NOTES  ON    FA(TX)RV   AND    MERCANTII^   0PER.VT10N8   FOR    PAST   YEAR. 

Consul  Kufus  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  has  prepared  the  following 
excellent  summary  of  Scotch  trade  and  industry  for  1908 : 

The  building  trade  was  exceptionally  dull  in  every  city  and  town. 

In  the  ornamental  and  light  foundry  business  all  shops  worked  on 
short  time. 

Cast-iron  pipe  foundries  were  kept  running  at  a  little  more  than 
half  their  capacity. 

The  Scotch  cotton  industry  was  not  nrosjx^rous.  I^st  year  accen- 
tuated the  tendency  in  this  trade  to  driit  away  to  I^ncashire. 

Returns  from  ironmasters  show  that  the  total  production  of  pig 
iron  in  Scotland  was  1,230,191  tons,  as  compared  with  1,403,447  tons 
in  1907. 

Iron  and  steel  tube  makers  suffere<l  severely  fn)m  the  keen  compe- 
tition of  American  and  (lerman  firms.  After  midsummer  orders  fell 
awav  and  prices  declined. 

The  finished  steel  and  iron  trades  never  experienced  a  worse  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  output  fell  at  least  25  per  cent  short  oi  the 
normal  of  the  existing  plants. 

At  all  Scotch  ports  except  Leith  the  harbor  traffic,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  well  maintained.  The  tonnage  lost  by  the  regular  liners 
was  fully  made  up  by  tramp  steamers,  though  handled  at  compara- 
tively low  rates. 

In  woolen  manufacture  the  volume  of  production  was  not  far  below 
the  average,  but  prices  were  depressed.  Firms  making  high-grade 
woolens  and  worsteils  were  busy  throughout  the  year.  Many  of  the 
hosiery  mills  were  fully  and  profitably  employed. 

The  principal  features  of  the  whisky  trade  were  a  decline  of  about 
300,000  gallons  in  the  home  consumpti(m  and  an  increase  of  exports 
by  310,500  gallons  as  compared  with  1907.  Exports  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  7,558,528  gallons.  ^ 

MACHINERY,  TIMBER,   STONE,   AND   LEATHER. 

Reports  from  electrical  engineering  firms  show  that  they  made 
steady  progress.  The  volume  of  electrical  work  increased  somewhat 
for  coal  mmes,  steel  works,  and  other  branches  of  production,  while 
the  demand  upon  municipal  corporations  for  electrical  energy  did  not 
decline. 
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As  a  rule,  manufacturers  of  general  machinery  say  that  their  shops 
were  well  employed.  This  applies  to  sugar  machinery,  hydrauuc 
machinery,  laundry  machinery,  bridge  work,  power  pumps,  air  com- 
pressors, valves,  and  marine  auxiliary  machinery.  The  output  of 
machine  tools  was  much  below  the  average. 

The  timber  trade  was  fairly  satisfactory.  The  demand  for  yellow 
pine  has  increased,  as  the  prices  of  many  of  the  woods  heretofore 
substituted  for  it  for  finishings  in  house  building,  notably  Canary 
white  wood,  are  now  such  as  to  make  the  use  of  yellow  pine  more 
profitable  to  the  consumer. 

Aberdeen,  the  home  of  Scotch  granite,  exported  9,561  tons  of  the 
dressed  stone  and  imported  27,390  tons  of  granite  from  Sweden  and 
Norway-  For  monumental  purposes,  it  seems,  the  Scandinavian 
granite,  which  differs  little  from  the  Scotch  in  quality,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  lower  price  than  the  home  product. 

In  marine  engineering,  the  year's  work  represents  a  total  of  528,702 
indicated  horsepower,  as  compared  with  742,299  in  1907,  a  reduction 
of  213,597  indicated  horsepower.  Of  this  total,  Clyde  firms  produced 
474,400  indicated  horsepower  and  East  Scotland  firms  52,302  indi- 
cated horsepower.  Few  highly  powered  vessels  of  any  class  were 
built  in  Scotch  shipyards. 

Increased  prices  of  raw  materials,  which  could  not  be  covered  by 
advancing  the  prices  of  finished  goods,  caused  extreme  dullness  in 
various  branches  of  the  leather  industry,  including  shoemaking  and 
harness  manufacture.  In  the  shoemaking  trade,  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery from  the  United  States  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  impor- 
tant factor. 

MOTORS,  SHIPBUILDING,  AND  LOCOMOTIVES COMPANY  PROMOTING. 

Sales  of  motor  cars  increased  considerably  as  compared  with  the 
trade  in  1907,  but  the  failure  of  two  Scotch  motor-car  manufactur- 
ing firms  indicates  that  the  industry  has  not  been  in  an  entirely 
sound  condition.  Whether  these  failures  were  due  to  bad  management 
or  to  unsuitable  cars,  the  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  automobile  manu- 
facture in  this  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  slump  in  shipbuilding  was  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
general  industrial  aecline.  The  output  shrank  from  682,872  tons  in 
the  previous  year  to  400,211  tons  in  1908,  a  decrease  of  over  40  per 
cent.  Following  the  record  total  of  023,618  tons  built  on  the  Clyde 
in  1907,  the  Clyde  output  last  year  fell  to  355,603  tons.  For  other 
Scotch  ports  the  figures  were  59,254  tons  in  1907  and  44,608  tons  in 
1908, 

Compared  with  immediately  preceding  years,  the  output  of  work 
in  the  locomotive  industry  in  1908  showed  a  marked  diminution. 
Among  the  principal  customers  were  India  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. Good  orders  were  also  placed  by  Peru,  Chile,  and  Argen- 
tina. China  bought  little  and  Japan  less.  Owing  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
to  artificially  maintained  high  prices  for  iron,  steel,  and  copper, 
Scotch  locomotive  works  lost  a  good  many  orders  to  Continental  and 
American  builders. 

Dull  trade  had  a  marked  effect  upon  company  promoting.  No 
less  than  71  fewer  joint-stock  companies  were  registered  in  Scotland 
last  year  than  in  1907.  The  companies  registered  in  1908  numbered 
265,  with  a  total  capital  of  £5,8(i5,275  ($28,543,361),  by  far  the  small- 
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est  sum  in  ahy  year  during  the  last  twelve,  with  the  exception  of 
11K)1,  when  certain  new  restrictions  in  matters  of  re^stration  caused 
a  shrinkage.  In  1W7  the  capital  of  companies  registered  was  £10,- 
963,167  ($53,352,252).  - 

OIL   AND   COAL, 

The  mineral-oil  trade  prospered,  notwithstanding  the  severe  com- 
petition from  Russia  and  the  lower  prices  of  American  burning  oil, 
gas  oil,  and  paraffin  wax.  Burning  oil  has  now  become  really  a  by- 
product with  the  Scotch  makers.  It  does  not  provide  more  than  15 
I)er  cent  of  their  income,  which  is  derived  principallv  from  gas  oil, 
paraffin  wax,  naphtha,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Tne  total  profits 
of  the  five  Scotch  companies  engaged  in  mineral-oil  production  were, 
according  to  their  last  balam^e  sheets,  £394,843  ($1,921,503),  about 
30  i^er  cent  on  their  share  capital. 

Coal  mining  suffered  mucli  from  the  stagnation  in  all  industrial 
trades,  particularly  in  those  which  are  large  consumers  of  coal. 
There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  home  consumption  and  prices. 
Steam  coal  was  $*3.12  i)er  ton  f.  o.  b.  in  January  and  $2.40  in  Decem- 
ber. Owing  to  the  great  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
the  fall  in  tiie  price  of  dross  was  proportionately  much  greater,  the 
decrease  Innng  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while 
coal  exports  from  east  Scotland  were  reduced  by  more  than  500,000 
tons,  the  Clyde  district  showed  an  increase  in  its  exported  coal  over 
the  preceding  year  of  fully  370,000  tons.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
large  volume  of  shipments  to  Genoa  and  other  Mediterranean  ports 
for  important  industrial  enterprisi\s.  The  total  exports  of  coal  and 
coke  from  the  United  Kingdom  last  vear  are  estimated  at  60,000,000 
tons.    To  this  trade  Scotland's  contribution  was  14,831,467  tons. 

IMPORTS   OF   CEREALS. 

The  imports  of  wheat  and  com  were  considerably  l)elow  the  im- 
ports of  1907.  The  entire  supply  of  hard  spring  wheat  came  from 
Canada.  As  in  the  previous  year,  however,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied the  winter  varieties,  sucK  as  No.  2  red  winter  and  hard  Kansas. 
Argentina  was  again  an  important  factor  in  the  Scotch  wheat  mar- 
ket, ranking  third,  while  Russian  exiwrts  amounteil  to  only  a  few 
thousand  tons,  and  Australia  stmt  still  less. 

Canada  and  the  TTnited  States  sent  to  the  port  of  Ix^ith  87,000  tons 
of  wheat,  as  compared  with  74,000  tons  in  1907.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  wheat  canfie  from  Canada.  The  feature  in  the  corn 
trade  was  the  absence  of  supplies  from  the  TTnited  States,  the  bulk 
of  the  shipments  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  coming  from  Danubian 
and  south  Russian  ports,  and  after  April  from  Argentina.  Several 
cargoes  of  corn  from  Argentina  were  received  in  a  s(»riously  damaged 
condition,  the  grain  having  heated  badly  during  the  long  voyage. 
The  ini])orts  of  grain  (in  bushels)  into  I^eith  for  1908,  as  compared 
with  1907,  were,  in  round  numbers : 


V**ar. 

'     Whi-at.     ' 

1      Bu»fiff:t. 

4.i;{<;.()(H) 

4,aL'<»,(HX) 

IlurUy.     1 
Iluxhfh.    1 

3.(;i«».oo() ' 

3,  36«).  (X>0 

Oats. 

BunheU. 
1. 608. 000 
1,768,000 

Maiw. 

1908 

1907 

ButhfU. 
2,206.000 
8,600,000 
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GERMANY. 

EXTENT  OF  GOLD  LEAF  PRODUCTION,  WAGES,  AND  SHIPMENTS  ABROAD. 

Responding  to  instructions,  Vice-Consul  Oscar  Bock,  of  Nurem- 
berg, submits  the  following  report  on  the  industry  of  making  gold 
leaf  in  Germany: 

This  industry  is  carried  on  principally  at  Nuremberg,  Furth,  and 
Schwabach  by  several  large  concerns  and  many  small  ones.  The 
total  output  is  estimated  by  one  of  the  leading  concerns  at  6,000 
packets  of  500  leaves  each  per  week,  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
being  probably  about  $1,500,000. 

The  cost  of  production  per  packet  of  500  leaves,  3f  inches  square, 
is  said  to  be  approximately  4.5  marks  ($1.07).  The  wholesale  price 
per  packet  of  size  stated  was,  in  1908,  $4.35  to  $4.40  f .  o.  b.  New  York, 
exclusive  of  duty.  The  retail  price  in  small  quantities  is  said  to  be 
15  or  20  per  cent  more  than  the  wholesale  price. 

One  of  the  leading  concerns  in  this  trade  furnishes  the  following 
wages  per  week  as  the  usual  rates  in  this  industry  under  normal 
conditions:  Experienced  men,  35  to  50  marks  ($8.33  to  $11.90); 
helpers,  20  to  30  marks  ($4.76  to  $7.14) ;  gold  cutters  (female),  10 
to  16  marks  ($2.38  to  $3.81).  Much  of  the  labor  is  done  by  piece- 
work, for  which  a  scale  of  prices  is  agreed  upon  by  employers  and  the 
gold  beaters'  union.  Under  the  present  scale  the  wages  are  approxi- 
mately as  stated. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  output  of  gold  leaf  from  this  locality 
is  said  to  go  to  England,  the  remaining  one-third  being  consumed 
in  Germany,  United  States,  Canada,  India,  and  other  countries.  The 
value  of  the  declared  export  of  this  product  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  in  1908  was  $39,648.  [The  total  importations  of  gold 
leaf  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  amounted  to  14,796 
packs  of  500  leaves,  the  value  being  $68,417.  The  importations  the 
previous  year  were  35,849  packs  worth  $167,263.  The  rate  of  duty 
IS  $1.75  per  pack. — B.  of  M.]    

FORMOSA. 

INTRODUCING  A  SOUTH  CHINA  SILKWORM — ARTISTIC  BAMBOO  WORK. 

Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui,  forwards  the  following 
report  on  the  introduction  of  silk  culture  and  other  industries  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  large  bamboo  forests  of  Formosa : 

For  some  time  the  Formosan  Government  has  been  experimenting 
with  a  silkworm  common  in  South  China  belonging  to  the  "Poly- 
phemus "  family,  and  which  produces  a  very  strong  silk.  The  central 
part  of  Formosa  contains  many  maple  trees  upon  the  leaves  of  which 
this  species  tlirives,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  introduce  and 
foster  the  industry  here.  Last  autumn  800  cocoons  were  imported 
for  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Taihoku.  The  hatching 
was  successful,  and  the  larvee  will  be  distributed  among  the  trees 
selected  for  these  experiments.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  for  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  by  which  a  large  number  of  people  may 
find  employment  and  an  important  article  of  commerce  be  added 
to  the  products  of  the  colony.  The  Polyphemus  is  a  large  moth 
belonging  to  the  silkworm  family.    Its  larvae,  which  is  large,  bright 
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ffreen,  with  silvery  tubercles,  and  with  white  stripes  on  the  sides, 
feeds  on  oak,  chestnut,  niaple  and  other  trees,  and  produces  a  large 
amount  of  strong  silk.     It  is  also  known  as  "American  silkworm. 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE   FROM   BAMBOO. 

The  Government  Agricultural  Association  of  Kagi  Prefecture  in 
south  central  Formosa  ha.s  recently  engaged  some  teachers  in  Japan 
to  instruct  the  natives  of  that  prefecture  in  making  more  artistic 
bamboo  work  in  order  that  the  articles  may  become  more  suitable 
for  export  trade.  Kagi  Prefecture  has  an  abundance  of  bamboo  and 
at  the  present  time  the  industrj'of  making  furniture  and  other  articles 
of  bamboo  is  of  considerable  imi)ortanc»e  locally,  but  the  intention 
is  to  develop  the  industry  bv  improving  the  workmanship  and  in- 
creasing the  variety  of  articles  manufactured  in  order  to  cater  to  a 
l)etter  and  more  diversified  market,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  families  by  making  this  a  household  indus- 
try. It  is  proposed  to  teach  the  women  and  children  so  that  the  work 
can  be  done  in  the  homes  much  in  the  same  way  as  fiber  hats  are 
made  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  American  countries,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  baml>oo  is  also  to  be  used  for  paper- 
making.  

CHILE. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION  CREATES  OPENING  FOR  MACHXNERT. 

In  reporting  that  much  more  attention  is  being  given  to  manufac- 
turing in  Chile  than  ever  before,  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Val- 
paraiso, gives  some  details  and  suggestions : 

During  1908  there  were  2,829  shops  and  factoriee,  employing  each 
more  than  4  persons,  in  the  16  leading  provinces,  aside  from  the 
Province  of  Valparaiso.  These  industrial  centers  gave  employment 
to  51,353  persons,  divided  as  follows:  32,795  men,  14,114  women,  and 
4,114  children.  The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $46,114,424  United 
States  gold. 

During  1908  the  raw  material  consumed  in  these  industrial  plants 
amounted  to  $34,464,766,  of  which  $25,682,864  was  domestic  and 
$8,781,902  was  imported.  The  output  of  these  factories  for  the  same 
priod  was  valued  at  $62,500,000,  leaving  $28,035,233  for  profits, 
labor,  capital,  etc.  During  the  same  time  26,CKX)  horsepower  was  em- 
ployed, of  which  10,600  horsepower  was  hydraulic.  Much  attention 
IS  bJeing  given  to  the  development  of  water  power,  because  of  the  high 
price  of  coal  and  other  fuel. 

There  is  a  large  opening  here  for  manufacturing  along  most  lines, 
since  the  customs  duty  on  most  articles,  save  machinery,  rang^  from 
80  to  60  per  cent.  Labor  is  reasonably  cheap  and  the  market  is  good. 
It  will  also  pay  American  manufacturers  to  keep  in  touch  with  these 
interests,  for  it  means  a  market  for  much  machinery  in  the  near 
future.  The  best  way  to  reach  this  trade  is  to  send  a  good  man  into 
the  field  to  study  the  conditions  and  learn  just  what  is  wanted.  This 
will  be  more  expensive,  but  will  bring  much  better  results,  and  put 
exporters  in  position  to  compete  with  their  European  ccxnpetitors 
who  already  follow  this  plan. 
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TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 
FRANCE. 

MANUFACTURE  OF   ARTIFICIAL  SILK   AN    IMPORTANT  PROCESS. 

The  following  report  concerning  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk 
in  France,  and  its  relative  merit  as  compared  with  silk  manufactured 
from  the  so-called  "  natural  fiber,"  is  furnished  by  Consul  John  C. 
Covert,  of  Lyons : 

The  following  information  on  the  subject  of  artificial  silk  is  a 
trandation  of  a  communication  received  from  a  prominent  French 
manufacturer  in  answer  to  a  number  of  interrogatories  which  I  had 
submitted  to  him : 

There  are  three  varieties  of  artificial  silk,  to  wit,  Chardonnet,  or  nitro- 
cellulose ;  Givet,  or  cuproammoniacal ;  and  Xanthate  cellulose,  or  viscose.  There 
are  five  great  mills  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  In  France  in  which  these 
three  methods  are  employed.  The  smaller  mills  have  not  succeeded  on  account 
of  the  heavy  expenses  compared  to  the  small  product.  The  large  mills  are  the 
Chardonnet,  at  Besangon,  which  produces  from  1,763  to  2,204  pounds  per  day; 
the  Givet  process,  at  Glvet,  in  the  Vosges,  which  produces  1,763  pounds  per 
day — ^this  company  has  a  smaller  factory  at  Izleux,  Loire,  which  turns  out  about 
440  pounds  per  day  of  silk  hair  (crin) — and  the  viscose  company,  at  Arques-la- 
Bataille  (Seine-Inferieure),  which  produces  1,763  pounds  per  day,  and  which  is 
expected  In  two  months  to  have  a  capacity  of  2,645  pounds — this  company  has 
another  viscose  mill  at  Vals,  which  produces  440  pounds  per  day  and  will  soon 
turn  out  771  pounds  per  day. 

There  is  no  important  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  In  the  United  States, 
although  that  country  consumes  about  882,000  pounds  per  year.  Machinery 
enters  very  largely  Into  the  cost  of  the  production  of  viscose,  and  as  machinery 
is  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  United  States  I  can  not  see  why 
the  high  rates  of  wages  should  prevent  the  successful  manufacture  of  viscose  hi 
that  country. 

The  Givet  is  an  improvement  on  the  Chardonnet  process  and  the  viscose  Is 
an  improvement  on  the  Givet  It  may  be  roughly  stated,  considering  the  quan- 
tity of  production,  consumption,  freight,  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  $2.70  to  $2.90  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  for  the  Ghardonn^ 
$2.30  to  $2.50  for  the  Givet,  and  under  $2  for  viscose. 

THE   VISCOSE   METHOD. 

The  viscose  method  embodies  as  far  as  appearance,  quality,  touch,  and 
cheapness  are  concerned  all  the  finest  and  best  qualities.  Instead  of  employing 
the  expensive  raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  at  20  cents  per  2.2  pounds,  ordinary 
wood  pulp  is  used  at  5  cents  per  2.2  pounds.  Instead  of  using  expensive  dis- 
solvents, such  as  alcohol  or  ether,  ordinary  water  is  sufllcient 

You  ask  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  an  article  which  is  not  damaged 
by  dampness  or  water.  This  talk  about  damages  by  water  is  a  prejudice,  for 
there  is  no  tissue  made  where  artificial  material  solely  is  employed,  if  we  except 
the  tresses  and  gallons,  elastic  tissues  which  are  especially  made  at  St  Ghamond 
and  Barmen,  but  these  are  combined  with  natural  silk,  cotton,  or  schappe.  It 
is  used  more  especially  in  the  woof,  and  if  a  drop  of  water  falls  upon  the 
thread  in  the  skein  it  may  diminish  its  tenacity  or  resistance,  but  this  same 
water  can  not  act  upon  the  woven  material. 

The  mixture  of  a  number  of  textiles,  as  in  Armure,  thus  makes  a  sort  of  a 
protected  material  and  renders  it  physically  Impossible  that  the  water  should 
spread  through  to  injure  the  material,  since  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  exposed 
to  contact  with  water,  the  rain,  or  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Moreover, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  a  question  of  no  importance,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  simply  a  prejudice.  However,  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment here,  and  our  chemists  are  perseveringly  studying  this  question.  They 
have  already  achieved  some  important  results,  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  this  prejudice  concerning  the  effect  of  water  will  be  removed  hi  a  f^w 
months. 

This  artificial  silk  is  employed  usually  in  the  woof  in  goods  manufactured 
for  the  Orient,  where  brilliant  coloring  is  admired;  it  is  also  used  for  lining. 
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for  scarfs,  skirts,  mixed  cottons,  and  for  upholstery.  It  has  even  been  employed 
in  taffetas  and  in  umbrella  covers,  which  is  a  positive  answer  to  the  objectloo 
that  it  will  not  stand  water.  At  preset  there  is  a  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  a  sort  of  heavy  tnlle  made  of  ovale  of  600  deniers  of  artillclal  silk 
coming  from  France.  This  material  will  be  fashionable  next  seaaon,  being 
nsed  on  dresses  as  a  trinmiing  over  a  foundation  of  satin  or  taffetas. 

UUUB  SHIPMENTS  TO   UNITED   STATES. 

The  actual  daily  production  of  artificial  silk  amounts  to  about  44,000  poands. 
About  80,000  hands  are  employed  in  the  works  manufacturing  this  materiaL  It 
is  exported  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  it  is  reported  that 
some  is  sent  to  Japan.  This  refers  to  the  exportation  of  the  thread  and  not' the 
manufactured  article. 

I  calculate  that  the  total  annual  American  consumption  purchased  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  is  about  882,000  pounds,  but  it  may  be  half  again 
as  large,  for  this  silk  is  employed  in  man)r  kinds  of  textiles. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  In  the  present  condition  of  science  and  indus- 
try we  can  not  expect  to  have  cheaper  raw  material  than  this  wood  paste. 

I  base  my  opinion  of  the  future  consumption  on  the  fact  that  to-day  the  min- 
imum consumption  is  from  39,700  to  44,100  pounds  per  day,  and  this  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $3.28  to  $4.25  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  according  to  the  quality.  The 
result  is  that  when  producers  are  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit,  or  when  the 
demand  will  not  be  far  ahead  of  the  production,  the  price  will  fall  to  $2.30  or  $2.90. 
Artificial  silk  can  be  used  in  mixed  goods  in  all  the  great  markets  for  cotton  in 
general  and  in  all  the  textile  marketa  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that, 
considering  the  present  cost  of  living,  there  Is  any  reason  to  expect  a  decline 
in  the  cost  of  silk.  In  short  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms uttered  concerning  artificial  silk  are  absurd  when  we  remember  that  it 
is  the  same  process  that  the  natural  silk  goes  through,  as  carried  on  in  our 
laboratories,  where  natural  silk  is  charged,  with  metal,  frequently  80  per  cent, 
and  even  200  per  cent. 

Other  silk  men  of  Lyon  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hiffh 
wages  ruling  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  tne 
successful  prosecution  of  the  artificial  silk  industry  in  that  country. 
This  industry  is  comparatively  new  and  developments  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  work  at  any  moment,  as  a  number  of  chemists  are  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  perfect  the  process. 

For  any  other  information  on  the  subject  I  would  advise  corre- 
spondence with  the  gentleman  who  so  kindly  prepared  the  foregoing 
report.  I  think  he  could  name  people  in  Lyons  who  would  like  to  em- 
bark in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  Amer- 
icans. [The  gentleman's  name  and  address  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.]  

AUSTRIA. 

SALES  OF  COTTON   TEXTILES  DIMINISHED  OVER  ONE-THIRD  LAST  TEAR. 

Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  of  Prague,  sends  the  following  report 
on  the  discouraging  features  of  the  Bohemian  cotton  industry : 

The  condition  of  the  cotton  industry,  yam  and  teictile,  in  Bohemia 
at  the  close  of  1908  presented  a  discouraging  contrast  when  compared 
with  conditions  existing  at  the  close  of  1907.  During  the  latter  year 
yarn  and  textile  mills  were  increasing  their  capacity,  and  orders  for 
future  delivery  were  abundant,  being  obtained  without  the  producers 
offering  special  inducements  as  to  terms  or  discounts.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  year  1907  many  large  orders  could  not  be  filled  without  the 
extension  of  time,  and  the  export  trade  was  especially  good. 

Now  manufactured  goods  are  accumulating,  and  sales  are  being 
made  with  great  difficulty,  especially  in  the  eicport  trade.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1908  the  export  trade   amounted  to 
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$7,917)0009  while  during  the  same  period  in  1907  it  amounted  to 
$12,443,900,  showing  a  falling  off  of  $4,526,900. 

The  present  discouraging  condition  of  the  trade  is  ascribed  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  TJnited  States  and  England  during  the  past 
year  and  to  overproduction  in  Austria.  During  the  boom  period  in 
Austria  in  1906  and  1907  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
spindles  amounting  to  3,600,000.  Unless  conditions  in  Turkey  im- 
prove many  of  the  Bohemian  mills  will  be  compelled  to  work  only 
part  time.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  textile  mills.  During  the 
past  jear  the  demand  for  colored  textiles  was  a  little  better.  Taking 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  the  manufacturers  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
future.  

BRITISH  INDIA. 

COARSE  WOOL  OF  MADRAS BANGALORE   MILL  IN    MYSORE. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  writes  as  follows 
in  regard  to  woolgrowing  and  wool  manufacturing  in  India : 

The  wool  produced  in  Madras  Province  is  described  by  an  official 
report  as  coarse  and  inferior  as  compared  with  the  wool  produced  in 
the  northern  part  of  India.  It  is  suitable  only  for  coarse  fabrics. 
The  best  wool-producing  sheep  in  the  presidency  is  the  Coimbatore, 
a  white  breed,  w^hich  is  also  found  in  Trichinopoly  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. A  black  breed  found  in  Mysore  State  is  also  found  in  Madras 
Province,  but  does  not  do  as  well  in  the  plains  as  in  the  hills  of 
Mysore,  the  wool  degenerating  into  straggling  hair.  The  Madras 
and  Nellore  breed  produces  a  compromise  between  wool  and  hair  that 
is  unfit  for  textile  purposes.  During  the  last  three  years  Madras 
exported  wool  valued  at  $^^00,570,  about  half  of  which  went  to  Eng- 
land and  the  other  half  to  Bombay  and  other  near-by  ports. 

There  is  not  a  single  woolen  mill  in  Madras  Province,  the  nearest 
one  being  the  Bangalore  mill  in  Mysore  State,  which  started  in  1888, 
the  capital  of  which  is  $000,000,  and  the  government  of  Mysore  owns 
some  of  the  stock.  This  mill  started  with  26  looms  and  780  spindles, 
and  now  has  43  looms  and  1,140  spindles.  The  mill  turns  out  horse 
blankets,  lap  robes,  rugs,  and  coarse  shawls,  and  employs  350  people. 


GERMANY. 

REPORTED    COMBINATION    OF   D^TiSTlFF    MANIFACTIRERS. 

Consul  Frederick  I.  Bright  forwards  from  Huddersfield  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Yorkshire  Observer  relating  to  a  combina- 
tion of  dyestuff  manufacturers  in  Germany : 

A  combination  of  all  the  large  German  chemical  mannfacturers  making  dyes 
has  been  arrived  at  with  a  view  of  checlclng  the  keen  competition  in  the  sale 
of  sulphur  blacks.  The  combination  includes  the  Berlin,  the  Badische,  Cassella, 
the  Bayer,  Meister  Lucius  and  Bruning,  the  Basle  Company,  the  Chemische 
Fabrik  Griesheim  Oehler,  and  probably  other  half-dozen  smaller  firms.  This 
combination  is  of  enormous  importance  and  represents  a  capital  of  probably 
between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  sterling  ($100,000,000  and  $150,000,000). 
It  is  designed,  at  present  at  any  rate,  simply  as  a  combination  for  selling  pur- 
poses. The  great  development  of  the  trade  in  sulphur  blacks  has  led  to  such 
keen  competition  between  these  firms  that  some  such  step  was  inevitable,  unless 
the  competition  was  to  go  on  until  it  led  to  disaster.  The  result  of  this  com- 
bination will  inevitably  be  that  prices,  to  some  extent,  wUl  be  raised,  but  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  increase  in  price  will  be  so  preat  as  to  throw  the  trade  Into 
other  channels.    At  any  rate  the  move  will  be  jealously  watched  on  tills  side. 
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DOLL  INDUSTRY  OF  GERMANY. 

SCALE   OF    WAGE8 — TR.VDE   Dl  LL  THE   PAST   YEAR. 

Coiisul-Gencral  Frank  Dillingham,  of  Coburg,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  doll  industry  in 
his  district  of  Saxony  during  the  past  year: 

The  exjKirts  of  dolls  and  tovs  from  Coburg  to  the  United  States 
during  1008  amounted  to  $l,i)20,9r)r>,  as  comi>are<l  with  $2,862,446 
in  1007,  a  decrease*  of  $041,4si. 

The  presi»nt  endeavors  of  the  manufacturers  here  to  put  dolls 
dresstnl  to  n»pn»sent  different  nations  and  customs  on  the  various 
markets  of  the  world,  as  drawing  novelties,  will  not,  it  is  thought, 
meet  with  any  great  success,  yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  few  of  these 
tyjH's,  which  are  designed  by  well-known  artists,  are  very  artistic, 
and  sjimples  of  them  will  doubtless  attnict  much  interest. 

Prices  of  raw  materials  have  declintnl,  but  this  fact  cuts  no  par- 
ticular figun»,  IxH'ause  all  orders  taken  last  year  have  l)een  filled  with 
gCKKls  numufactured  from  material  contracted  for  at  the  higher 
prices.  For  instance,  mohair  w(K)1  has  declined  from  20  to  25  per 
ciMit;  cott(m  puKls,  10  to  20  |)er  cent;  silk  g(KHls,  about  5  per  cent; 
and  many  other  articles,  such  as  lace  and  bands  of  cotton  and  silk, 
are  lower.  Fur  animals  have  declined  10  per  cent,  also  tin  and  metal 
animals.  The  priivs  of  leather  have  fluctuated  c<msiderably  during 
the  year,  being  higher  in  the  spring  of  1008  than  in  1007.  At  the 
l>eginning  of  iOOO  they  were  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and 
will  doubtless  r*emain  so  iH^cause  of  an  increasml  demand  for  leather. 

WA(iES    IN    DOLL    FACTORIES    AND    IX    THE   OLASS    INDUSTRY. 

The  weekly  wages  in  doll  factories  are  as  follows:  Male  minors,  05 
cents  to  $1.45;  male  adults  (over  10  years),  $2.85  to  $4.75;  female 
minors,  85  cents  to  $1.55;  female  adults,  $1.80  to  $:i()0. 

These  wages  are  paid  to  those*  who  are  employed  by  the  day;  but 
where  they  work  by  the  job  the  wages  are  somewhat  higher,  blaster 
workei's,  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  individual  groups  of  em- 
ployees in  factories,  and  who  are  under  a  certain  responsibility  for 
quality  and  quantity,  receive  from  $5.05  to  $0.52  yyer  week. 

Hy  a  general  agrtvmeut  prices  of  glass  tuln^s  were  raised  by  almost 
all  the  glass  works  on  account  of  an  increase*  in  the  j)rice  of  coal. 

The  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  glass  industry  are  as  follows:  Male 
minors,  $2.14  to  $2.8(;;  male  adults,  $5.70  to  $8.()0;  female  minors, 
$1.»K)  to  $1.45;  fenuile  adults,  $1.85  to  $2.15;  marble  makers,  male 
adults,  >f>i},^i)  to  $7.15:  tube  blowers,  $8.55  to  $10.25;  tube  pullers,  16 
to  21  years,  $5.40  to  $5.85. 

TECHNICAL  ARTICIJ-^S,  FIOrRES,  TOYS,  ETC. 

Nothing  favorable  can  be  said  about  the  export  trade  in  the  tech- 
nical industry.  Electro-technical  articles  were  able  to  attain  only 
moderate  sales  under  the  adverse  conditions,  (xerman  as  well  as  for- 
eign orders  were  missing.  Under  such  conditions  the  forming  of  a 
combine  of  the  majority  of  factories  manufacturing  elect ro-tecnnical 
porcelain  gocnls  was  not  able  to  h^ad  to  any  satisfactory  results. 

The  weeklv  wages  paid  in  the  technical  factories  are  as  follows: 
Males  up  to"  16  years.  $2.15  to  $2.85;  males  over  IC  years,  $3.60  to 
$4.05;  males  over  16  years,  modelers.  $7.15  to  $7.85;  female  minors, 
$1.90  to  $2.25 ;  female  adults,  $2.90  to  $3.55.        Digitized  byGoOQlc 
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The  scarcity  of  orders  for  figures,  toys,  and  small  novelties  led  to 
a  reduction  of  the  working  hours,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  to  the  dis- 
missal of  employees.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  in  this  line  was 
particularly  noticed  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  prevailing 
weekly  wages  in  factories  manufacturing  porcelain  figures  alone  are 
as  follows:  Males  up  to  16  years,  $1.85;  males  over  16  years,  $4.30  to 
$5.70;  female  minors,  $1.85;  female  adults,  $2.45. 

dolls'  heads  and  table  china. 

The  dolls'  heads  industrial  branch  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
doll  industry  that  the  same  business  troubles  which  apply  to  one  apply 
to  the  other.  Besides  the  decreased  sales  of  dressed  or  undressed  dolls, 
the  exports  of  dolls'  heads  have  also  decreased  in  proportion.  In  the 
manu^cture  of  china  doll  heads  coal  is  a  prominent  factor,  and  the 

Erice  of  that  is  10  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Prices  of 
eads,  however,  remain  the  same.  The  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  dolls' 
head  branch  oi  the  trade  are  as  follows:  Males  up  to  16  years,  9  to 
12  marks  ($2.14  to  $2.86) ;  males  over  16  years,  15  to  18  marks  ($3.57 
to  $4.82) ;  females,  minors,  6  to  9  marks  ($1.43  to  $2.14) ;  females, 
adults,  9  to  12  marks  ($2.14  to  $2.86).  . 

Reports  from  the  table-china  branch  are,  in  the  main,  not  favor- 
able. Although  the  table-china  factories  have  apparently  been  some- 
what busier  than  other  branches  of  the  china  industry,  yet  it  is  stated 
that  profitable  orders  have  shown  a  marked  decrease,  to  which  none 
of  the  larger  markets  proved  an  exception.  In  spite  of  the  high 
prices  of  raw  materials,  manufacturers  have  had  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  prices  of  the  w^ares,  because  the  customers,  in  many  cases, 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  commercial  depression  by  demanding 
special  terms  and  lower  prices.  Wages  have,  however,  remained  the 
same. 

The  weekly  wages  in  the  table-china  factories  are  as  follows:  Males 
up  to  16  years,  $1.45;  males  over  16  years,  $4.15;  marble  workers 
(night),  $5.45  to  $5.70;  female  minors,  $2;  female  adults,  $2.30  to 
$2.60;  marble  grinders,  females,  job  work,  $2.60  to  $2.85. 

MASKS  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 

The  business  conditions  which  have  so  affected  the  house  industry 
of  the  mountain  districts  of  Thuringia  do  not,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  seem  to  have  influenced  the  mask  trade  very  much.  Exports 
to  the  ITnited  States,  however,  showed  a  heavy  decrease,  and  factories 
have  been  running  fewer  hours. 

In  the  wooden-ware  industry  (paint  boxes,  games,  cash  boxes,  pencil 
boxes,  etc.)  the  paucity  of  orders  from  the  American  market,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  has  been  felt.  Fewer  orders  were 
also  received  from  England  and  its  colonies,  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands,  while  German  orders  have  been  about  the  same.  In 
several  cases  last  summer,  attempts  were  made  to  either  reduce  or 
countermand  orders  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  time 
for  delivery  was,  in  part,  put  off  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
consequence  thereof,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  supply  of  male  and 
female  hands  exceeded  the  demand  to  a  very  marked  degree.  In  this 
industrial  branch,  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  are  as  follows: 
Males,  minors,  8.ft0  marks  ($2.09) ;  adult  males,  19.20  marks  ($4.57) ; 
jfemale  minors,  7.70  marks  ($1.83) ;  female  adults,  13  marks  ($3.09). 
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CONDITIONS  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

UNSMFLOTED  LABOB  AND  WHOLESAUB  AND  BBTAIL  FBICE8. 

From  statistics  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette, 
Consul-General  Robert  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  labor  conditions  and  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  in  the  United  Kingdom : 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1908  employment  was  worse  than  at  any 
corresponding  period  since  1892.  The  general  decline  which  began 
during  the  second  half  of  1907  continued  until  the  last  two  months  of 
1908,  when  there  was  a  slight  improvement  The  prolonged  dis- 
putes in  the  engineering^  ana  shipbuilding  trades  ana  in  the  cotton 
trade  adversely  affectea  employment  at  many  establishments  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  disputes. 

Returns  relating  to  over  600,000  members  of  trade  uni(ms  show  that 
the  means  of  the  percentages  of  members  returned  as  unemployed  at 
the  end  of  each  month  of  1908  was  7.8  as  compared  with  3.7  in  1907. 
The  highest  mean  percentages  of  the  unemployed,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  occurred  in  1904  and  1905 — 6  and  7,  respectively.  Omitting 
these  two  years  the  mean  percentage  of  unemployed  iroin  1898  to 
1907  (eiffht  years)  was  3.3.  The  mean  of  the  monthly  percentage  for 
the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  group  of  trades  was  12.6  in 
1908. 

WHOLESALE   PBICES. 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices,  as  measured  by  the  board  of 
trade  index  nimiber,  which  is  based  principally  on  import  and  export 
average  values,  showed  a  fall  of  2.7  per  cent  in  1908  as  compared 
with  1907,  but,  with  this  exception,  it  was  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1891.  Compared  with  1907,  there  was  a  more  or  le^  consider- 
able decline  in  the  price  of  28  out  of  45  articles,  and  an  inc]:ease  in 
the  price  of  16  articles.  The  average  j>rice  of  coal  remained  the  same 
in  both  years.  In  the  following  details  the  increases  and  decreases 
are  shown  in  percentages.  Excluding  articles  of  food  and  drink,  the 
greatest  proportionate  decreases  were  in  the  prices  of  British  wool 
82.5,  lead  29.4,  copper  28,  jute  26,  tin  23.6.  The  price  of  raw  cotton 
fell  8.4,  and  of  imported  wool  9.6,  while  rubber  declined  10.8  and 
pig  iron  14.5.  The  price  of  British  wool  showed  a  great  decline  from 
the  high  prices  of  the  years  1904-1907,  but  it  is  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  prices  in  1901  and  1902,  which  were  the  lowest 
recorded.  The  principal  articles  showing  an  increase  in  price  were 
cotton  seed,  4.5,  and  oricks,  2.1. 

On  an  average,  wholesale  prices  of  food  and  drink  (including 
tobacco)  show^  a  rise  of  1.5,  following  on  a  rise  of  4.6  in  1907. 
Eleven  of  23  articles  showed  a  decline,  the  most  considerable  decline 
being  in  the  price  of  hops,  27.6.  Cocoa  declined  11.9  and  bacon 
7.9.  As  regards  cereals,  there  was  a  rise  of  4.7  in  the  price  of 
British  wheat,  and  of  9.2  in  the  pjrice  of  imported  wheat,  and 
there  were  slighter  rises  in  the  prices  of  British  oats  ana  im- 
ported barley.  Com  rose  over  12.  The  price  of  British  oats 
declined  nearly  6,  foreign  oats  nearly  10,  and  rice  7.2.  Among 
the  other  articles  of  focd  and  drink  which  increased  considerably 
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in  price  were  coffee  20.3,  mm  19.8,  sugar  7,  and  tobacco  5.7.  Beef 
rose  1.8,  while  mutton  fell  4.1. 

RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES. 

The  general  level  of  retail  prices  of  food  showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  2^  per  cent  as  compared  with  1907,  over  5  compared  with 

1906,  and  8.4  compared  with  1900. 

As  compared  with  1907  the  principal  articles  which  advanced  in 
price  were  oatmeal  12.4,  cocoa  10.6,  bread  7.8,  flour  6.2,  beef  6.7, 
butter  5.5,  potatoes  4.6,  and  mutton  0.2.  The  most  important  arti- 
cles which  declined  in  price  were  bacon,  pork,  and  cheese,  which 
decreased  5,7,  2.7,  and  2.9,  respectively.  Eggs,  sugar,  and  rice  also 
showed  some  decline. 

According  to  the  particulars  obtained  monthly  as  to  the  price  of 
bread  in  London  ana  27  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom there  was  an  average  rise  or  8  per  cent  in  1908  as  compared  witn 

1907.  There  has,  however,  been  some  decline  from  the  high  prices 
which  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  1908,  and  in  none  of  the  28  towns 
was  the  price  of  bread  at  the  end  of  December  higher  than  a  year  ago. 


GERMANY  MANUFACTURING  GALALITH. 

SUBSTANCE  IS  USED  FOR  MAKING  MANY  USEFUL  ARTICLES. 

Consul-General  Kobert  K.  Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  sends  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  production  of  galalith  in  that  German  city,  con- 
cerning which  previous  articles  have  appeared  in  Consular  and  Trade 
Keports : 

Since  1902  a  new  and  flourishing  industry  has  been  created  in 
Hamburg  for  the  conversion  of  milk  into  a  hard,  bony  material  re- 
sembling ivorv,  tortoise  shell,  and  celluloid,  and  known  in  commerce 
as  "  galalith."  Exports  of  this  material  to  the  United  States  were 
as  follows:  Value  of  the  raw  material,  $11,516  in  1907  and  $13,620  in 
1908;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  $5,147  in  1907  and  $1,670  in 
1908.  Exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off  in  1908  in  sympathy  with 
general  business  conditions,  but  otherwise  the  trade. tends  to  develop 
m  a  satisfactory  manner,  thus  establishing  a  new  consuming  market 
in  Germany  for  an  agricultural  product. 

The  inventors  of  the  process  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  article 
which  does  not  readily  burn  like  celluloid,  which  is  odorless,  and 
which  takes  a  high  polish  and  any  color  desired.  It  is  converted 
into  toilet  articles,  buttons,  dominos,  dice,  chess  figures,  piano  keys, 
electrical  fixtures,  etc.  The  Hamburg  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  sell 
only  the  raw  material,  called  galalith,  which  is  afterwards  worked  up 
by  other  manufacturers,  who  treat  it  just  about  as  they  would  horn 
or  celluloid. 

HOW  SUPPLIES  ARE  SECURED,  CAPFTAL  NECESSARY,  ETC. 

While  the  perfected  process  of  conversion  can  not  be  described,  it 
is  known  that  it  consists  in  hardening  casein  which  must  be  produced 
from  fresh,  skim  milk,  as  distinguished  from  commercial  casein  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  glue,  and  color.    The  German  concern 
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finds  its  best  casein  in  France,  where  the  butter  industry  is  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale.  It  contracts  with  butter  makers  for  their  skim 
milk,  which  now  costs  about  30  cents  per  220  pounds,  and  returns  the 
whey  to  the  butter  makers.  The  skim  milk  is  coa^lated  with  rennet, 
and  the  curds  after  being  pressed  until  they  ccmtam  about  50  per  cent 
of  water,  are  shipped  to  Germany  for  the  finishing  process,  bv  which 
they  are  made  into  blocks  and  tubes.  It  requires  about  3,000  liters 
(liter=1.0567  quarts)  of  skim  milk  to  make  220  pounds  of  dry  casein, 
and  this  quantity  of  casein  is  worth  about  $15.50. 

To  set  up  a  plant  large  enough  to  make  1  ton  of  fini^ed  galalith 
per  day,  excluding  cost  of  land,  building,  and  boilers,  but  including 
suflScient  working^ capital,  stock,  and  special  machinery,  would  require 
about  $300,000.  In  Hamburg  the  only  factory  now  in  operation  em- 
ploys  200  operatives,  and  turns  out  about  800  tons  of  galalith  per 
year. 

ENGRAVING  IN   SCOTLAND. 

NO   PRO(  ESS    IN    USE    FOR   THE   REGOVERT    OF   SURPLUS    INK. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  firm  of  chemists  in  Baltimore,  Con- 
sul J.  N.  McCunn,  of  Glasgow,  furnishes  the  following  information 
concerning  bank  note  and  other  engraving  in  Scotland  : 

The  Scottish  banks  issue  bank  notes  of  the  following  denomina- 
tions: £1,  £5^  £10,  £20,  £50,  and  £100,  but  the  smaller  denominations 
of  these,  unlike  the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  remain  in 
circulation  a  very  long  time,  being  taken  in  and  given  out  by  the 
banks  in  the  same  way  as  coin.  The  Scottish  banks  are  only  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  gold  reserve  they  hold,  and  con- 
sequently the  notes  are  kept  in  circulation  until  practically  worn  out. 

Only  two  Glasgow  banks  engrave  their  own  notes,  the  others  being 
made  m  London.  The  colors  used  are  blue,  yellow,  green^  black,  and 
red,  and  the  quantity,  approximately,  in  the  same  respective  order. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  map  engraving,  picture  work  and 
calica  printing  engraving,  though  this  latter  is  graaually  being  con- 
centrated in  Manchester.  A  considerable  amount  of  lithographic 
engraving  and  die  stamping  work  is  done  here,  but  in  these  cases  the 
copper  plates  are  chiefly  used  for  transfers  for  the  stones.  A  list 
of  tne  principal  engraving  firms  in  Glasgow  is  forwarded  [on  file  in 
the  Bnroau  of  Manufactures].  There  are  also  several  large  engrav- 
ing firms  in  Edinburg. 
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CONDITIONS  AMONG  WORKERS. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

THE  PAST  YEAR  ONE  OF  INDUflTHIAL  CX)NIXICT8. 

The  following  report  reviewing  the  labor  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1908  is  furnished  by  C!onsul  Joseph  G.  Stephens,  of 
Plymouth : 

Trade  disputes  involving  more  industries  and  larger  numbers  of 
men  have  occurred  in  1908  than  in  any  year  for  a  decade.  The 
financial  crisis  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  autumn  of  1907  was 
followed  by  a  widespread  trade  depression,  which  affected  the  United 
Eangdom  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  With  the  fall  in  values  came 
lessened  production,  a  smaller  demand  for  labor,  and  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

The  principal  labor  disputes  of  the  year  have  been  caused  by  the 
resistance  of  men  to  the  enforcement  of  wage  reductions,  but  the 
stoppages,  coming  on  a  falling  market  and  at  the  time  when  large 
stocks  were  on  hand,  ended  disastrously  for  the  men.  From  January 
1  to  November  30  there  have  occurred  367  trade  disputes,  in  which 
297,854  workmen  were  involved,  with  an  aggregate  loss  of  10,506,600 
working-days.  In  the  same  period  of  1907  there  were  508  disputes, 
involving  137,142  work  people  and  an  aggregate  loss  of  1,978,100 
working-days.  Consequentlv,  the  number  of  men  affected  has  been 
doubled  and  the  loss  of  working-days  has  gone  up  by  more  than  500 
per  cent.  The  loss  in  wages  alone  is  calculated  to  amount  to 
^15,000,000.  The  funds  of  the  trades'  federation  and  the  trades' 
unions  concerned  have  been  depleted,  and  after  the  loss  and  suffering 
entailed  by  a  stoppage,  the  reductions  have  had  to  be  accepted. 

The  injury  to  trade  and  the  loss  and  suffering  involved  by  the 
labor  disputes  which  have  occurred  during  the  year  have  caused  the 
board  of  trade  to  form  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  consideration 
andj  it  is  hoped,  averting  of  labor  disputes.  The  services  of  the  most 
distmffuished  public  men,  captains  of  industry,  and  most  sagacious 
labor  leaders  have  been  enlisted.  These  men  will  doubtless  command 
public  confidence  and  respect.  There  is  much  to  be  hoped  from 
the  development  of  arbitration  courts  and  conciliation  roards  in 
removing  causes  of  difference  and  averting  labor  disputes. 

THE  SHIPBUILDING  AND  OOTTON-MILL  STRIKES. 

The  most  prolonged  and  serious  dispute  of  the  year  has  been  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades  of  the  northeast  coast.  For 
seven  months  this  dispute  was  continued,  causing  dislocation  of  trade 
and  serious  loss  in  wages  to  the  men.  The  men  returned  to  work  on 
September  24,  acceptmg  the  reduction  of  wages  witii  the  under- 
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standing  that  no  further  alteration  in  wages  take  place  for  six  months 
from  the  resumpti(m  of  work.  The  loss  in  trade  and  wages  by  the 
difinpute  must  have  run  up  to  several  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  dispute  in  the  cotton  trade  was  of  shorter  duration,  but  it 
directly  involved  a  much  larger  number  of  work  people.  The  boom 
in  cotton  has  been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  ot  mill  building  and 
increase  of  production,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  large  stocks 
accumulated  on  a  falling  market  The  Master  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association  on  July  24  decided  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent 
in  wa^pes.  It  was  decided,  after  some  negotiations,  to  postpone  the 
reduction  until  the  new  year.  To  this  the  spinners  agreed,  but  their 
decision  was  rendered  valueless  by  the  refusal  to  accept  on  the  part 
of  the  card-room  operatives.  On  September  21  the  federated  em- 
ployers clo^  their  mills,  and  about  120,000  operatives  were  rendered 
idle,  besides  the  injurious  effect  exercised  on  other  industries.  The 
stoppage  continued  until  November  9,  a  j>eriod  of  seven  weeks,  when 
an  agreement  was  signed  for  the  operatives  to  resume  work.  The 
agreement  provides  for  a  5  per  cent  reduction  of  wages,  to  come  into 
effect  on  the  first  day  in  March.  The  only  result  which  the  operatives 
obtained  for  the  seven  weeks^  stoppage  and  the  loss  of  $5,000,000  in 
wages  was  the  delaying  of  the  5  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  from  the 
first  day  of  January  to  the  first  day  of  March.  The  employers  re- 
ceived very  substantial  compensation  for  the  delay  in  the  reduction 
of  wages  in  the  clearing  of  stocks  and  the  placing  of  the  trade  on  a 
better  oasis  to  meet  any  improvement  in  the  demand* 

miners'  wages  and  their  eight-hour  day. 

The  miners  have  continued  to  receive  high  wages  throughout  the 
year,  though  there  has  been  a  drop  from  the  ooom  prices  of  1907.  In 
the  lederated  districts  in  Englana  the  coal  owners  gave  notice  of  a  re- 
duction of  5  per  cent  in  wages  in  July,  which  was  resisted  by  the  men, 
but  on  the  application  going  before  Lord  James,  on  September  3,  he 
gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  reduction  asked  for  by  the  coal  owners. 
The  Scottish  miners  have  suffered  a  reduction  of  124  P®r  cent,  and 
Northumberland  and  Durham  have  also  had  reductions.  In  the 
English  federated  districts  wages  are  now  55  per  cent  above  the 
standard  wage  and  within  5  per  cent  of  the  maximum,  in  Durham 
44J  per  cent  above  the  standard,  and  in  Northumberland  41J  per 
cent  above  the  standard.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  autumn 
session  of  Parliament  the  mines  eight-hojir  bill  was  passed  into  law. 
The  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  miners  has  been  for  an  eight-hour 
day  from  bank  to  bank.  The  bill  legalizes  an  eight-hour  woitinc 
day,  or,  counting  the  two  windings,  nearly  nine  nours  from  bank 
to  bank.  The  new  act,  when  it  comes  into  law  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham  in  Januarjr,  1910,  and  in  other  mining  districts  in  July. 
1909,  will  make  a  considerable  change  in  the  working  conditions  or 
the  industry. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  small  improvement  in  trade  has  set 
in,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  unemployment.  In  November  tlie  re- 
turns from  trade  unions  with  644,7y0  members,  showed  that  9.1  per 
cent  were  unemployed,  as  compared  with  9.5  per  cent  in  October.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  favorable  indications  of  improvement  will  be 
confinned  with  the  new  year. 
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BRITISH  LABOR  TREATY. 
SHIPBUILDING  AGREEMENT  WHICH  REDUCES  LIKELIHOOD  OF  STRIKES. 

Following  are  eirtracts  from  an  article  published  in  the  London 
Times  relative  to  an  agreement  between  employers  and  laborers 
concerned  in  British  shipbuilding: 

A  provisional  agreement  lias  been  entered  into  between  the  Shipbuilding 
Employers'  Federation  and  26  trades  unions  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  by 
the  settlement  of  disputes  in  conferences  in  which  all  employers  and  all  the 
trades  unions  shall  be  represented.  This  agreement  is  the  most  advanced  step 
in  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  and  economic  industry  in  the  history  of 
labor.  The  federation  and  the  unions  recognize  that  it  is  In  the  Interests  of 
both  sides  that  arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  disputes  may  be  fully 
discussed  and  settled  without  stoppages  of  work.  No  strike  or  lockout  shall 
be  declared  until  every  means  of  conciliation  shall  have  been  exhausted  in 
joint  conferences. 

When  the  Joint  conference,  which  embodies  the  authority  of  the  Employers* 
Federation  on  one  side  and  the  whole  of  the  26  unions  on  the  other,  decides  a 
question  it  is  not  likely  that  either  side  will  disregard  the  verdict. 

On  the  men's  side  the  whole  interest  of  the  26  unions  will  be  opposed  to  a 
strike  which  would  throw  them  all  into  idleness,  while  any  employer  who 
determines  to  reject  the  decision  of  this  conference  would  find  himself  at 
war  with  the  power  of  all  the  26  unions  in  concert 

Neither  side  is  to  ask  for  a  change  in  the  scale  of  wages  at  shorter  periods 
than  six  months.  Even  before  a  demand  may  be  made  for  a  change  in  wages 
there  must  be  a  conference  on  the  subject  between  the  employers  and  the 
unions. 

The  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  for  three  years,  and  shall  thereafter 
be  subject  to  six  months'  notice  on  either  side. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 

A  NEW  CONTRACT  LAW  TO  REPLACE  THE  OLD  CIVIL  CODE. 

Consul-(ieneral  Soren  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing review  of  the  new  law  governing  labor  contracts  in  the  Nether- 
lands which  went  into  effect  on  F'ebruary  1,  1909: 

In  the  civil  code  of  the  Netherlands  only  three  paragraphs  referred 
to  "  the  hiring  of  servants  and  workingmen,"  but  as  that  law  was 
enacted  prior  to  the  year  1888  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  stipula- 
tions were  considered  too  one-sided  under  the  present  conditions  of 
lal>or  and  living;  hence  a  new  law  was  presented  and  received  the 
sanction  of  l>oth  Chambers  of  the  States-General. 

The  contract  or  agreement  between  employer  and  employee  or 
lal>orer  may  be  made  verbally  as  well  as  in  writing;  in  the  latter 
case  all  costs  and  charges  in  connection  therewith  are  for  account  of 
the  work-giver  (employer),  who  is  supposed  to  be  financially  the 
stronger  i)arty. 

All  contracts,  and  even  receipts  for  wages,  are  exempted  from 
"  stamp  tax/'  If  agreement  to  deviate  from  the  requirements  of 
the  law  should  be  made,  which  is  in  some  instances  allowed,  it  is 
essential  that  a  writtt^n  contract  Ix*  made. 

RIGHTS  or  MARRIED  WOMEN  AND  MINORS. 

A  married  woman,  who  is  still  considered  as  a  minor  in  Dutch 
judicature,  is  s|>ecially  permitted  to  accept  a  position,  sign  the  labor 
contract,  and  collect  the  wages,  without  the  consent  of  the  husband; 
but  when  she  contracts,  as  an  employer,  for  the  services  of  household 
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servants,  she  is  supposed  to  have  first  obtained  the  required  permis- 
sion of  her  husbancl. 

Thus  far  the  Dutch  huslmnd  has  had  the  sole  right  to  dispose  of 
the  income  of  his  wife,  unless  it  was  distinctly  agreed  by  contract 
made  bt»fore  the  marriage  that  such  should  not  l)e  the  case,  but  this 
general  rule  has,  by  the  new  law,  Ixvn  revoked  as  far  as  the  income 
of  the  wife  as  **  lal)on»r ''  is  concenie<l.  In  order  to  prevent  the  hus- 
band from  lawfully  claiming  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  spending 
them  in  any  manner  he  s«>es  fit,  this  law  provides  that  the  married 
woman  is  entitled  to  "  the  dis|K>sal,  in  the  interest  of  the  household,'' 
of  all  moneys  which  she  earns  or  which  is  due  to  her  under  an  exist- 
ing lalwr  contract. 

A  minor  can  only  contract  for  lalK>r  with  the  permission  of  his 
father  or  guardian,  which  permission  is  considered  as  given  when 
the  lawful  representative  has  not  rais<Hl  any  objection  within  four 
weeks  after  the  contract  has  gone  into  effect. 

In  everything  connected  with  the  labor  agreement  the  minor  has 
the  same  rights  as  if  he  were  of  age,  with  two  exceptions:  (1)  He 
can  not  begm  legal  pnx'eedings  unless  assisted  by  his  lawful  repre- 
sentative, and  (2)  as  to  the  collection  of  his  wages  he  is  still  a  minor. 
Tlie  written  contract  may  contain  a  stipulatiim  that  his  wages  are 
wholly  or  partly  payable  to  his  lawful  representative,  and  even  if 
a  written  contract  dm's  not  exist  this  payment  will  have  to  l)e  made 
to  his  lawful  representative  if  the  latter  insists  upon  it  in  writing. 
To  avoid  all  pcxssible  complications  in  rt»gard  to  the  work-giver  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  minor  his  wages  or  the  father  or  guardian  claiming 
his  wages,  the  law  provides  that  the  work-giver  is  fully  discharged 
of  all  obligations  bv  making  payment  to  the  minor  unless  the  lawful 
rei)resentative  has  forbidden  by  contract  or  in  writing  that  such  pay- 
ments should  be  made  to  such  minor. 

If  the  work-giver  l>e  a  minor  he  will  not  l)e  allow^ed  to  make  an 
agreement  or  contract  unless  he  has  been  declared  of  age  in  all  forms 
of  law 

WMil  LATIONS PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

Regidations  made  up  by  the  work-giver  (employer)  are  only  bind- 
ing on  the  workmen  in  the  following  instances:  (1)  A  complete  copv 
of  the  rules  must  l>e  handed  to  the  lalwrer;  (2)  a  copy  must  be  filed, 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  with  the  justice  of  peace  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  working  place  in  question  is  located,  and  (3)  a  copy 
must  be  posted  for  reference  in  the  factory  or  workroom. 

Wages  must  l)e  paid  to  the  workmen  in  |>erson  unless  a  written 
authority  exists  by  which  somebody  else  is  authorized  to  collect  the 
same.  The  wages  must,  as  a  rule,  l)e  paid  in  currency.  Products  of 
the  business  may  only  to  a  small  extent  take  the  place  of  cash  money 
in  payment  of  wages.  Thus,  if  previously  agreed  upon,  a  baker,  for 
instance,  is  allowed  to  give  his  help  one  loaf  of  bread  per  day  in  part 
payment  of  his  wages.  House  servants,  waiters,  seamstresses,  who 
are  in  the  domestic  circle  of  the  employer,  are  partly  paid  by  the 
boarding  and  lodging  which  they  receive.  But,  as  a  lundamental 
principle,  it  has  been  laid  down  in  the  law  that  payment  or  part  pay- 
ment in  the  shape  of  groceries  and  other  necessities  of  life  are  ille- 
gal and  void.  This  restriction  has  l>een  made  with  a  view  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  practice  of  forcing  upon  workmen  the  obligation  oi 
buying  in  certain  stores  kept  by  the  employer  or  his  oro^ges  and 
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drawing  their  wages  in  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and 
families,  which,  in  many  instances,  has  been  the  cause  of  defrauda- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  of  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  working  people. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  amount  of  wages  which,  owing  to 
the  ignorance  or  economical  weakness  of  the  workman,  is  not  paid  in 
cash  may  again  be  claimed,  and  must  then  be  paid  a  second  time  by 
the  employer.  Payment  of  wages  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
agreed  period ;  thus  week  laborers  must  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every 
week. 

In  case  the  payment  does  not  take  place  in  time  the  work  man  or 
woman  can  claim  after  the  third  day  5  per  cent  additional  for  five 
days  and  1  per  cent  for  every  further  day  to  which  the  pavment  is 
deferred,  but  it  must  never  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  week  s  wages. 
Sunday  labor  must  not  be  exacted  unless  it  is  specially  agreed  upon 
by  written  contract. 

SICK  FUNDS  AND  SICK  TREATMENT. 

Funds  are  permitted  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  pajrments 
to  the  working  people  in  case  of  illness,  infirmity,  death,  etc.,  and  the 
contribution  of  the  employee  may  be  deducted  from  his  wages,  but 
the  interested  workmen  must  be  represented  in  the  management  of 
such  funds  and  the  moneys  must  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
business  and  jpersonal  possessions  of  the  employer.  The  rules  and 
regulations  or  such  funds  are  binding  as  soon  as  they  are  signed  by 
the  representative  managers  and  filed  with  the  justice  of  peace  of  the 
district. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  must  also  be  kept  plainly  visible 
in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

All  employees  who  are  boarding  with  their  employers  are  entitled 
to  medical  treatment  for  at  least  six  weeks,  unless  he  or  she  on  their 
own  accord  should  prefer  to  be  nursed  and  treated  elsewhere. 

The  employer,  however,  is  not  obliged  to  have  the  employee  treated 
in  his  (the  employer's)  house;  the  law  insists  upon  ''proper  treat- 
ment," and  when  the  employee  is  sent  to  a  hospital  for  account  of  the 
employer  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  fully  met. 

IMPOSING  FINES EXCEPTIONS  TO  LAW. 

Fines  will  only  be  exacted  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
Where  they  have  been  agreed  upon  in  the  labor  contract  and  the 
amount  of  the  fines  therein  statedT;  (2)  the  contract  must  be  in  writ- 
ing and  the  employer  and  employee  must  both  have  signed  it;  (3)  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  fines  must  be  clearly  stated;  (4)  the  em- 
ployer is  obliged  to  ffive  a  written  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
fine  and  the  reason  tor  its  deduction.  The  amount  of  fines  is  not  to 
exceed  one  day's  wages  out  of  one  week's  pay. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  must  be  observed  by  all  employers  and 
employees,  with  the  exception  of  shipowners  and  captains  and  crews 
of  seagoing  vessels.  Employees  and  workmen  whose  income  amounts 
to  $480  per  year  are  considered  more  or  less  financially  indei^endent, 
and  for  such  some  paragraphs  of  the  law  which  are  strictly  binding 
for  workmen  earning  less  wages  may  be  deviated  from  or  set  aside. 

[Details  governing  the  discharge  of  workmen  and  workers  quitting 
their  employment  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]        t 
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AMERICANS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

THEIR  IMM1(;R.\TI0N    INTO  THE  REPl'BLIC  CORDIALLY  IN\TrED. 

Charg^  d'Affaires  Charles  S.  Wilson,  of  the  American  legation  at 
Buenos  Aires,  furnishes  the  following  translation  of  an  article  from 
Ija  Prensa,  of  that  city,  in  n^gard  to  the  proposed  emigration  of 
Americans  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  measures  which  should 
l)e  taken  by  tlie  Argentine  (lovernment  to  encourage  such  a  desirable 
rlass  of  immigrants: 

Some  North  Ainerlcaii  liuluHtrlnllstK,  mostly  nprlculMiristft,  have  applied  to 
the  ArK<»ntlne  coiisiil-Kt^neral  in  Now  York  for  Information  In  r«*>?nr(l  to  the 
qniillty  of  onr  lantl,  climate,  and  means  of  tran8iM»rtatlon  to  this  c<;'jntry. 
expressing  their  dt»8lre  to  emijrnite  to  this  Ht»pul)llc  In  order  to  procure  economic 
hetterment. 

This  news  should  he  phMislnjf  t<»  our  national  wmtlment,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  deservetl  fame  for  Industry  which  Is  enJoy«Hl  hy  the  sons  of  the  United 
States,  tnlucated  In  a  inditlcal  and  (Mnmomlc  hi*1mm»I  whose  severe  principles  are 
shown  hy  the  en<»nnous  protrress  of  that  «*ountry  In  all  the  manifestations  of 
civilization,  hut  also  hwause  the  current  of  North  American  Immigration  will 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  aff(H*tion  which  unite  the  two  American  families  of  the 
north  and  south  of  the  continent,  bonds  as  old  as  the  life  of  the  Argentine 
nation,  which  was  lK>m  to  a  world  of  liberty  from  the  breast  ot  North  American 
Institutions. 

Such  an  Inmilgratlon  to  this  country,  where  the  mmlel  republic  of  the  north 
has  be<»n  and  Is  lookwl  upon  with  the  aflftH'tlon  and  admiration  which  It  de- 
serves, should  be  reivlved  by  our  jM^ople  with  natural  and  legitimate  esteem, 
IHMietrattMl  as  It  Is  by  the  advantages  of  capital  and  labor  which  will  bi»  brought 
to  the  <H>mitry  by  the  North  American  workman,  whose  enterprising  si>lrlt  Is 
higher  than  that  usually  foinid  in  human  society. 

It  win  be  a  rich  Immigration,  we  may  say,  given  the  characteristic  situation 
of  th<)8e  citizens  with  e<'onomlc  res4)urces  of  their  own.  whatever  It  may  be  in 
quantity,  sln(*e  one  can  s<*anvly  conctMve  of  a  son  of  that  nation,  where  so  great 
Ingenuity  and  activity  are  exercls4Hl  to  better  their  life,  who  will  not  have  a 
small  capital,  the  fruit  of  their  own  eflforts. 

SroOKSTFD  PL.VN   FOB  INDUCING  StrTTLERS. 

This  labor  and  this  capital  eniploy<Hl  Ihtc  with  the  skill  which  may  be  ex- 
IHH»ttHl  of  them,  luTe  where  every  activity  gathers  the  richest  fruit,  will  be,  in 
i^uture,  the  best  propaganda  for  our  country  among  the  Industrious  lalmrers  of 
North  America.  NevertheU*ss,  It  Is  n(M'(*sHar>%  In  view  of  the  dlsjiosltlon  manl- 
festtMl  by  these  Industrialists  to  the  Argentine  consul  In  New  York  In  regard 
to  their  desires  to  know  the  conditions  of  our  lands,  the  climate,  social  con- 
ditions, stvnrlty  enjoyed  here  by  foreigners,  and  other  €HjualIy  necessary  de- 
tails, that  our  represtMitatlve  In  that  capital  should  realize  this,  and  exlilblt 
the  statistical  data  of  our  ra|»id  cHunonilc  progress,  the  most  etficaclous  and  sure 
propaganda  forniulatc»<l  by  tlu'se  data. 

For  this  puriM>s<*  the  National  (Jovenmient  should  prweed  directly  to  charge 
some  ottlce,  tlirougli  the  proper  ministry,  with  the  collection  of  the  most  lin- 
|M)rtant  statistical  data  to  inform  future  emigrants  abroad  as  to  what  they  may 
wish  to  know  In  regard  to  the  national  cH-onomy.  This  data,  which  could  l>epub- 
lislie<l  wiM'kly,  Invanse  the  enornions  current  «»f  innnigration  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  demands  It,  should  Im»  s<Mit  to  our  consuls  abroad,  and  would  give 
much  better  service  than  has  Ihhmi  given  by  the  information  bureaus,  which 
the  country  supiM>rts  abroa<l  and  which  are  so  costly  and  generally  ns(»le8s. 

It  Is  to  be  hopiHl,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  (lovenniKMit  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  wishes  manifested  by  the  North  AnuM'Ican  indnstrlalfVits,  and  that  It 
should  do  everything  iKissibie  to  bring  to  tliis  country  such  industrious  Immi- 
grants, furnishing  them  in  every  p<»ssil)le  way  with  the  Information  they 
desire,  lHM*ause  the  knowUNlge  of  the  tnonomic  conditions  of  this  country 
will  decide  the  coming  of  thes<»  agriculturists.  Nothing  more  Is  necessary. 
They,  on  their  side,  convlnccHl  later  how  labor  pays  In  this  c<nintry,  will  be 
the  l)est  propagandists  to  their  conntrynien.  In  time  will  be  rejH^ated  the 
phenomenon,  so  pleasing  to  this  country,  otTennl  by  the  Immigrants  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  who  have  been  converted  to  just  proimgamlists  of  the 
Argentine  economic  energies.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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FOREIGN  LAND  LAWS. 
COLOMBIA. 

REGULATIONS   FOR   DISPOSING   OF   THE   PUBLIC   DOMAIN. 

Consul  Isaac  S.  Manning  writes  from  Cartagena  that  the  minister 
of  public  works  of  Colombia  issued  a  decree  under  date  of  November 
20, 1908,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  public 
lands,  and  also  the  manner  of  securing  government  lands  for  agri- 
culture and  colonization.    Following  is  his  report : 

As  many  inq^uiries  have  been  received  at  the  iVmerican  consulate  in 
Cartagena  asking  information  regarding  the  acquisition  of  public 
land  in  Colombia,  the  most  important  features  of  the  new  regulation 
are  here  transcribed.  The  minister  of  public  works  may  grant  domin- 
ion in  public  lands  and  national  forests  as  follows : 

METHODS  OF  ACQUIBING  LANDS. 

Art.  2.  (1)  By  adjudication  to  agriculturists;  (2)  by  cession  to  promotors 
for  enterprises  of  an  industrial  character  or  of  public  utility;  (3)  for  the  foun- 
dation of  new  cities,  or  to  the  citizens  of  towns  already  established;  (4)  in 
exchange  for  territorial  bonds  or  titles  of  concession;  (5)  with  title  of  sale  for 
cash. 

Art.  3.  Proceedings  for  the  transmission  of  dominion  In  public  lands  under 
the  first  four  clauses  will  be  in  conformance  with  the  respective  laws  and 
decrees  governing  the  matter.  The  sale  for  cash  will  be  subject  to  the  following 
rules:  (1)  The  maximum  amount  of  land  which  can  be  sold  to  one  i)erson  for 
cash  is  5,000  hectares  (hectare= 2.471  acres) ;  (2)  the  sales  for  cash  will  be 
made  by  the  minister  of  public  works  at  public  auction,  which  must  be  approved 
by  him  and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  after  hearing  same  in  the  council 
of  ministers. 

PROCEDURE   FOR  PURCHASING   LANDS. 

Art.  4.  Those  desiring  to  acquire  public  lands  for  cash  will  direct  an  application 
to  the  minister  of  public  works,  describing  the  location,  area,  and  boundaries ;  also 
the  Improvements  of  any  character,  with  an  Indication  of  the  owners  thereof, 
their  intrinsic  condition,  and  the  amount  offered  by  the  would-be  purchaser 
therefor.  With  this  application  should  bo  presented  proof  that  the  land  is  pub- 
lic land,  and  in  possession  of  the  nation :  that  it  does  not  contain  petroleum 
wells,  asphalt,  dejmslts  of  salt,  breeding  places  and  habitat  of  the  heron,  guano 
dei)Osits,  nor  medicinal  waters.  It  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  map  approved 
by  the  official  engineers. 

Art.  5.  The  minister,  if  he  considers  It  advisable,  shall  direct  the  local  authority 
or  si)eclal  commissioners  to  make  an  ocular  lnsi>ectlon  of  the  lands  at  the  expense 
of  the  applicant  as  to  the  titness  of  the  land  for  agriculture  or  grazing,  or  for 
the  establishment  of  colonies  or  towns. 

Art.  7.  According  to  the  result  of  the  Inspection  and  after  thirty  days  of 
publication  of  the  notice  referred  to,  the  minister  will  decide  whether  he  will 
decree  the  sale  or  not. 

LAND    APPRAISED,    MINIMUM    OFFER,    DEPOSIT,    ETC. 

Art.  8.  When  lands  have  been  surveyed  for  the  (lOvernment  and  maps  are 
made  thereof,  the  Government  having  resolved  to  offer  them  for  sale,  they  will 
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be  appraised  in  lots,  and  this  appraised  value  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  offer 
for  their  purchase.  The  intending  purchaser  shall  satisfy  himself  of  the  true 
amount  In  the  lot  before  purchnslng;  the  (iovemment  not  responding  for  errors 
in  measurement.  The  mhiister  wilt  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  ma|)6  and 
data  resi>ectinfc  the  ReoKrapbical  location  of  the  lands  and  of  their  fitness  for 
agriculture,  and  tblrty  days  after  the  publication  thereof  he  will  fix  the  day 
for  their  sale  at  public  auction. 

Abt.  9.  In  all  sales  of  land  for  cash,  preference  shall  be  given  those  who  may 
already  have  considerable  improvements  thereon. 

Abt.  10.  In  the  sale  of  lands  for  cultivation,  the  lowest  amount  that  may  be 
offered  is  |5  gold  per  hectare,  and  for  lands  suitable  for  grazing,  50  cents  per 
hectare. 

Abt.  12.  Before  making  an  offer  for  lands  at  public  sale,  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser must  dei)osit  10  i)er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  which  amoirat  will 
be  forfeited  In  case  of  failure  to  imy  the  remainder  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  adjudication  of  the  sale. 

Abt.  14.  If  the  purchaser  nt  the  sale  shall  be  other  than  the  applicant  for  the 
lands,  he  shall  jmy  in  cash  the  exi^enses  the  applicant  incurretl  l)efore  the  sale. 

Abt.  21.  Persons  acquiring  lands  by  purchase  shall  be  required  to  fence  or 
otherwise  mark  the  boundary  lines  within  a  year  from  securing  possession 
thereof.  

JAPAN. 

METHOD    OF    PROCEDURE    IN    CONDEMNING    LAND    FOR    Pl^LIC    PURPOSES. 

Ambassador  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  of  Tokyo,  forwards  the  following 
translation  from  the  Japanese,  by  student  interpreter  Edwin  L. 
Neville,  in  which  is  described  the  simple  method  of  condenming  land 
for  public  and  military  purposes  in  Japan : 

Land  in  Japan  may  be  condemned  for  military  purposes,  public 
works,  railways,  tramways,  or  for  any  public  purpose  decided  upon 
b^  the  imperial  or  local  governments.  In  all  cases  except  condemna- 
tion for  military  purposes  the  project  must  bear  the  approval  of 
the  imperial  cabinet. 

After  approval  by  the  cabinet,  public  notice  of  the  condemnation 
is  given  by  the  imperial  government  and  by  the  governor  of  the 
prefecture  in  which  the  condemned  site  is  situated,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  premises  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned. Special  private  notice  is  also  given  to  the  owner  and  inter- 
ested parties  by  the  governor,  and  an  opportunity  for  private  nego- 
tiation is  allowed.  If  a  private  settlement  can  not  be  reached,  the 
case  is  brought  before  a  committee  composed  of  the  governor  of  the 

Krefecture  (chairman),  three  higher  civilian  officials,  and  three  mem- 
ers  of  the  honorary  prefectural  council.  This  committee  has  power 
to  decide  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  site,  the  compensation  therefor, 
and  the  time  and  terms  of  evacuation  and  possession. 

APPEAL — TAKING  LAND  FOR  MILITARY  PURPOSES — BRmERT,  ETC. 

Appeal  may  be  had  to  the  home  minister,  who  has  general  super- 
visory control  over  all  condemnation  proceedings.  In  cases  where 
a  claim  of  illegality  of  procedure  or  jeopardizing  of  rights  is  made, 
the  cause  may  be  brought  before  the  administrative  court.  Claims 
for  compensation  different  from  that  awarded  by  the  committee  may 
be  brought  before  the  justice  court. 

The  procedure  in  condemning  land  for  military  purposes  is  much 
simpler.  The  minister  for  war  notifies  the  governor  of  the  prefec- 
ture that  a  certain  site  is  to  be  condemned,  and  the  governor  in  turn 
notifies  the  owner  and  interested  parties.    The  compensation,  eiatent 
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of  the  site,  and  time  of  evacuation  and  possession  are  all  decided 
by  the  minister  for  war. 

In  case  a  condemned  site  becomes  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  condemned,  it  may,  if  a  period  of  twenty  years  has  not 
elapsed,  be  repurchased  by  the  former  owner  or  his  heirs  at  the  con- 
demnation price.  Bribery  in  connection  with  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  government  by  its  oflScials  is  liberally  represented  on  the 
committee  before  which  condemnation  proceedings  are  brought. 
The  governor  of  the  prefecture,  who  acts  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, receives  his  appointment  as  governor  from  the  Emperor. 
Higher  civilian  officials  also  are  prefectural  officers  appointed  by  the 
imperial  government.  The  representatives  on  the  committee  from 
the  honorary  prefectural  council  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  and 
are  members  or  the  governor's  coimcil. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS. 
BELGIUM. 

THE  BRUSSELS  IN'raRNATIONAL  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION. 

Consul-General  Fithelbert  Watts,  in  furnishing  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  World's  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in 
1910,  reports  that  more  foreign  participation  has  been  secured  than 
for  any  former  Belgian  exposition : 

The  exhibition  grounds  are  situated  on  the  southeastern  end  of  the 
beautiful  Bois  de  la  Cambre  about  12  or  15  minutes  in  the  tram  car 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  there  will  be  5  or  6  lines  of  cars  run- 
ning thereto.  The  grounds  occupy  198  acres,  and  are  directly  reached 
by  a  new  extension  of  the  Avenue  Louise,  than  which  there  is  not 
probably  a  more  beautiful  avenue  in  Europe. 

Space  has  been  secured  by  the  following  countries,  the  extent  of 
space  being  given  in  square  feet:  Belgium,  without  counting  the  dif- 
ferent pavilions  for  the  city  of  Brussels,  for  horticulture,  for  the  lace 
industry,  for  the  city  of  Antwerp,  for  the  city  of  Ghent,  and  the  grand 
"  Salle  des  Fetes,"  which  will  be  capable  of  seating  0,000  persons, 
656,020;  Germany,  328,310;  United  Kingdom,  including  10,000  for  its 
colonies,  314,429;  Italy,  including  a  pavilion,  129,182;  Netherlands, 
including  a  two-story  pavilion,  75,350.  The  following  countries  will 
be  represented  by  pavilions,  space  being  also  in  square  feet :  Canada, 
22,005;  China,  18,299;  Denmark,  10,140;  Spain,  20,911;  Portugal, 
32,831;  Guatemala,  4,300;  Turkey,  4,300;  Uruguay,  5,490;  Persia, 
10,980.  The  following  countries  have  announced  their  intention  to 
participate,  but  have  not  yet  been  assigned  space:  Haiti,  Ecuador, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  is  expected  that  the  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  will  participate,  but  as  yet  official  notice  of  the  same 
has  not  yet  been  received.  The  last  Belgian  international  exhibition, 
held  at  Liege,  granted  space  to  exhibitors  amounting  to  1,001,070 
scjuare  feet.  The  Brussels  exhibition  of  1910  has  already  granted  or 
given  option  on  space  amounting  to  1.829,920  square  feet. 

The  progress  of  the  grounds,  gardens,  buildings,  etc.,  have  ad- 
vanced satisfactorily,  and  Machinery  Hall,  it  is  said  will  be  ready  by 
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the  middle  of  this  year,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  build  foimda- 
tions  for  the  marhines  and  have  all  n»ady  some  time  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition. 

GERMANY. 

EXHIBITS   Wn.L  ADVERTISE   PI^VCES   OF   INTEREST  TO   TOURISTS. 

An  international  exposition  will  Ik»  held  in  Berlin,  beginning  March 
18,  and  closing  May  15,  11)11.  The  exhibits  will  represent  means  of 
traffic  and  travel  by  land  and  s(mi,  the  e<|uipinent  of  conveyances  and 
lodging  placi»s  for  the  convenieiuT  of  the  traveling  public.  The  ex- 
position management  i>4»rmits  any  city  to  install  an  exhibit  demon- 
strating the  metluMls  ot  hxlging,  instructing,  and  entertaining  foreign 
visitors.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  manair^ment  will  be  to  attract  the 
attention  of  foreigners  to  the  various  places  of  interest  in  Germany. 

The  scope  of  the  exposition  is  indicated  by  the  following  divisions 
under  which  exhibits  will  l)e  grouped:  (1)  Railways,  sleeping  cars, 
special  trains,  dining  cars,  steamships,  and  equipments;  (2)  tourist 
agencies;  (t\)  societies  for  the  improvement  of  travel,  tourist  clubs; 
(4)  summer  resorts,  baths,  and  places  of  recreation;  (5^  lodgings  and 
maintenance;  ((»)  guides  and  tourist  literature;  (7)  industrii^s  con- 
nected with  travel,  including  cars,  autos,  boats,  airships,  bicycles, 
motor  bicycles,  and  saddlery;  (H)  traveling  equipments,  comprising 
utensils,  luggage,  traveling  api)arel,  outfits,  photographic,  optical, 
and  similar  apparatus;  (0)  expcnlitions  and  discoveries;  (10)  cine- 
matographic rej)roductions  ami  lectures.  Copiers  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing exhil)its  may  l)e  had  from  the  Hureau  ot  Manufactures  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  (Jerman.  

NORWAY. 

TOURIST   AND   DOMESTIC    INDl  STRY   EXPOSITION    AT  BERGEN. 

Vice-Consul  John  A.  Merkle,  of  Hergen,  writes  that  an  exposition 
w^ill  l>e  held  by  the  Norwegian  County  of  Bergen  from  June  1  to 
SeptemlH»r  15,  1010,  in  that  city.  The  exhibition  will  l>e  devoted  to 
tourist  and  domestic  industry  exhibits.  Foreign  firms  that  make  a 
business  of  furnishing  hotels,  foreign  steamship  companies  interested 
in  Norway's  tourist  traffic,  and  firms  carrying  sporting  gO(Kls  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  exhibit  goods  through  local  representatives. 
A  translation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  goveniing  exhibits,  ex- 
hibitors, awards,  etc.,  may  be  si»en  at  the  Bureau  of  Aianufactures. 


RUSSIA. 

INTERNATIONAL    EXI»()SITION    AT   KAZAN. 

Consul-(ieneral  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  reports  that  an  Inter- 
national P^xposition  will  be  held  at  Kazan,  Russia,  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  1J)09,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Kazan 
Government  Zemstvo,  to  wlumi  applications  should  l>e  addressed. 
Foreign  exhibits  will  be  received  up  to  July  15,  1909.  The  exhibit 
will  be  classed  as  follows:  Home  industries,  agriculture,  stock  and 
poultry  raising,  dairy  products,  agriculture  and  other  machinery, 
fireproof  materials,  fire  engines  and  apparatus,  and  general  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Further  information  concerning  this  exposition  is  covered  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  German  language,  a  copy  of^hich  may 
be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  Digitized  by  vjOOg IC 
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MEXICO. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  CENTENNL\L. 

Responding  to  a  New  Jersey  letter  requesting  information  relative 
to  the  coming  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Mexican  independence, 
Consul  Clarence  A.  Miller  writes  from  Matamoros : 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  even  now  taking  an  interest  in  the 
coming  celebration.  In  this  city  collection  boxes  are  posted  in  various 
public  places  for  the  gathering  of  voluntary  contributions.  One  or 
two  entertainments  have  also  been  given  to  raise  money  for  the  same 
purpose. 

As  near  as  I  can  learn  the  actual  celebration  will  take  place  on 
September  14,  15,  and  16,  1910.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  will  prob- 
ably have  two  or  three  weeks  devoted  to  the  "  hestas,"  but  in  this 
matter  each  town  will  probably  make  its  own  plans. 

Novelties  should  find  a  ready  market  from  this  time  on,  especially 
if  decorated  with  the  Mexican  colors.  Considerable  interest  might 
be  created  in  them  during  the  May  "  fiesta  ''  of  this  year  (from  about 
May  1  to  20) ;  also  durmg  the  September  celebration  of  this  year 
(from  about  September  1  to  20).  There  should  also  be  a  ready  sale 
tor  these  articles  from  the  May  "  fiesta  "  of  next  year  until  the  cul- 
mination of  the  celebration  on  r>eptember  10,  1910. 

The  best  manner  of  introducing  these  novelties  might  be  to  establish 
agencies  in  Monterey  and  Mexico  City  and  work  the  other  towns  and 
cities  with  good,  reliable  Mexican  salesmen. 


PANAMA. 

PRELIMINARY  PLANS  FOR  A   WORLD^S  FAIR  ON   ISTHMUS, 

Consul-General  Arnold  Shanklin  sends  the  information  that  much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  the  proposed 
world's  fair  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Panama  in  1915,  concerning 
which  he  says : 

The  present  active  officers  of  the  proposed  fair  are  Mr.  A.  Bien- 
kowski,  president,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  McFarland,  secretary,  who  rei)ort 
that  a  number  of  prominent  men  have  permittecl  their  names  to  be 
used  on  the  printed  matter  as  honorary  presidents  and  vice-presidents. 
Several  meeting  have  been  held  and  one  of  the  wealthy  landowners 
of  the  Republic  has  given  a  beautiful  site  of  300  acres  in  the  Sabanas. 


CONCESSIONS  IN  HAITI. 

MANY  FRANCHISES  ARE  (iRVNTED,  BUT  FEW  ARE  DEVELOPED. 

Consul  John  B.  Terres,  of  Port-au-Prince,  in  the  following  report 
speaks  of  the  concessions  granted  in  Haiti,  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  need  of  foreign  capital  to  advance  the  work  already 
started : 

The  Plain-Cul-de-Sac  Railroad  Company  has  four  concessions  that 
hold  out  promises  of  reward  if  the  grants  can  be  i)roperly  developed. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  fifty-year  franchise  for  street  tramways  in  the 
city  of  Port-au-Prince.  On  this  concession  (J.J  miles  of  track  have 
been  put  down  and  cars  are  run  on  a  fifteen-minute  schedule.  The 
line  is  well  patronized  and  will  develop  into  a  remunerative  enter- 
prise.   Up  to  the  present  the  depreciation  of  the  local  currency  ha& 
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prevented  the  line  from  beinjf  a  large  dividend  earner.  With  the 
restoration  of  the  country's  currency  upon  a  stable  basis  this  fran- 
chise will  l)ecome  a  valuable  proi)erty.  The  material  for  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  this  tramway  is  purchased  in  the  United 
States. 

The  second  concession  is  for  a  railroad  extending  northward  from 
Port-au-Prin(»e  thnMigh  the  plains  of  the  Cul-de-Sac  to  tlie  lakes,  a 
dis-tance  of  27  miles.  This  Ime  has  l)een  completed  and  is  in  opera- 
tion, with  every  promise*  of  lx»coming  a  valuable  property  to  its 
owners  as  well  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  region 
through  which  it  passes.  A  plan  is  on  f<M)t  to  rebuild  the  large  reser- 
voir in  the  plain,  which  in  former  years  irrigated  that  entire  section 
during  the  dry  M»ason.  With  the  reestablishment  of  irrigation  agri- 
culture will  regain  its  former  prcwluctiveness  and  then  the  railroad 
will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  carry  the  freight  to  the  city. 

FORKHJN   (  APITAL  18  8()l  (;HT. 

The  third  concv.s.sion  is  also  for  a  railroad  which  is  to  l)e  built  from 
Port-au-PrintH*  to  IjiM)gane,  a  distance  of  '22  miles  through  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  s*rtions  of  the  island.  About  one-third  of  this 
line  has  {K»en  completed,  (icxxl  returns  are  confidently  looked  for  as 
soon  as  the  line  is  put  into  o{H»ration.  The  other  concession  held  by 
this  company  is  for  a  copiHM*  mine  which  shows  signs  of  large  de- 
posits of  a  high-grade  oi-e.  The  company  is  also  developing  a  man- 
ganese mine  hn^ated  on  its  concession. 

The  Plain-Cul-de-Sac  Company  is  composed  of  five  or  six  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  are  Americans,  and  a  considerable  pail  of  the 
sums  invested  in  these  various  enterprises  is  American  capital.  The 
company  has  a  repres<»ntative  house  in  New  York,  where  the  presi- 
dent, an  American,  is  now  endeavoring  to  effect  a  reorganization  of 
the  company  on  a  stronger  financial  basis  for  the  purpose  of  more 
fully  exi)loiting  these  projHTties. 

Concessions  nave  l>een  granted  (1)  for  a  railroad  from  Port-au- 
Prince  to  Petionville.  a  summer  resort  about  10  miles  from  the  city 
and  up  in  the  mountains;  (2)  for  construct  ion  of  wharves  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  Cape  Haiti,  and  St.  Marc;  (»^)  for  the  erection,  by  parties 
of  Port-au-Prince,  of  a  j)aper  factory,  with  workshop  for  printing, 
l>ookbinding,  etc.,  attached;  (4)  for  electric  light  plants  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Cape  Haiti,  Port  de  Paix,  Aux  Caves,  and  Jeremie.  Prac- 
tically nothing  has  lx»en  done  toward  developing  this  group  of  con- 
cessions for  want  of  capital. 

TWO  VALl  ABLE   RAILROAO  CONCESSIONS. 

Concessions,  which  have  Immmi  transferred  to  an  American  com- 
pany, have  Ik^u  panted  for  two  railroads.  One  of  these  is  to  run 
from  the  city  of  Gonaives  on  the  coast  to  the  town  of  Hinche,  about 
70  miles  in  the  interior,  near  the  Dominican  frontier,  with  a  branch 
line  of  20  miles  running  to  the  village  of  Gros  Mome.  The  other 
concession  is  for  a  line  running  from  Cape  Haiti  on  the  northern 
coast  and  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  island  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Dominican  frontier  and  connecting  with  the  first- 
mentioned  road  at  Hinche.  F>om  the  latter  place  it  passes  through 
the  plains  of  FArcahaie  to  Port-au-Prince,  a  total  distance  of  200 
miles.  On  this  trunk  line,  In^tween  Cape  Haiti  and  the  town  of 
Grande  Kiviere,  a  line  will  branch  off  to  Ouauaminthe  on  the  Do- 
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minican  boundary,  passing  through  the  rich  plains  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island- 

On  the  first  of  these  lines,  from  Gonaives  to  Hinche,  about  15  miles 
have  been  finished  and  trains  are  run,  while  on  the  trunk  line  from 
the  Cape  of  Haiti  to  Port-au-Prince  20  miles  are  completed  and  in 
operation,  and  surveys  are  being  made  for  the  rest  of  the  line.  This 
company  has  a  guaranty  from  the  Government  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  estimated  cost,  $15,000  per  kilometer  (kilometer =0.62 
mile)  of  the  road  when  completed  and  in  operation. 

RAILROADS  WILL  OPEN   NEW  TEIiRIFORY  AND  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  for  two  copper  and  gold  mines  at 
St.  Michael  de  I'Atelaye,  and  for  coal  mines  at  Maissade  and  Hinche. 
The  copper  and  coal  mines  are  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  rail- 
road, and  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  give  promise  of  becom- 
ing valuable  property. 

Nearly  all  these  concessions,  the  most  promising  ones,  perhaps,  ever 
granted  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  are  now  the  property  of  corpora- 
tions which  are  controlled  by  an  American  company.  [The  address 
of  this  company,  also  that  of  the  New  York  firm  representing  the 
Plain-Cul-de-Sac  Railroad  Company,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

The  building  of  the  proposed  railroads  will  open  up  to  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  industrial  activity  the  richest  part  of  the 
country  which  hitherto  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  Republic,  be- 
cause it  was  inaccessible  except  by  pack  animals.  Part  or  the  terri- 
tory which  will  be  opened  by  these  railroads  is  covered  by  forests  of 
the  best  cabinet,  construction,  and  dye  woods.  Good"  pasturage 
abounds  on  the  plateaus  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  plains  are  rich 
agricultural  soils  with  healthful  climate  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
cereals  and  cotton,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Haiti,  Ouanaminthe, 
and  Port-au-Prince  are  rich  banana  and  sugar  soils.  The  new  land 
thus  brought  within  practical  range  of  the  markets  is  plentiful  and 
cheap.  There  are  plenty  of  laborers  to  be  had  at  moderate  wages, 
making  this  an  inviting  field  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

FRUIT,   CX)FFEE,   CACAO,   ETC. 

No  island  in  the  West  Indies  has  soil  better  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tropical  fruits  than  Haiti,  but  while  other  islands  are  shipping 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  to  foreign  countries  this  island 
produces  barely  enough  for  its  own  use.  To  build  up  this  industiy 
foreign  capital  is  required,  and  the  building  of  proposed  railroads 
and  the  improvement  of  the  highways  are  essential. 

An  average  coffee  crop  of  this  country  is  50,000,000  to  60,000,000 
pounds,  but  this  could  be  greatly  augmented  if  proper  attention  were 
j^ven  to  transplanting  and  care  of  tlie  trees.  The  coffee  grown  here 
is  of  superior  quality  and  is  sold  in  the  best  European  marnets.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  any  attention  has  been  ffiven  to  the  cultivation 
of  cacao.  It  is  successfully  grown  in  many  localities  of  the  island, 
and  begins  to  bear  as  early  as  the  fourth  year.  With  the  exception 
of  celerv  and  asparagus,  practically  all  the  v^etables  grown  in  the 
United  States  can  be  grown  here  and  of  equally  good  quality. 

COTTON    AND   TOBACCO. 

Cotton  planted  in  May,  1908,  began  to  mature  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,    The  plants  are  nearly  8  feet  high  and  have  numerous 
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branches.  The  first  year's  crop  averages  about  50  bolls  to  the  plant 
and  will  continue  to  increase  yearly  in  production  for  about  twenty 
years.  The  fil)er  is  not  so  long  as  that  grown  in  the  United  States, 
but  this  could  be  improved  by  profKir  cultivation.  Cheap  lands  and 
cheap  lalmr  sliouhi  make  cotton  raiding,  on  a  large  K*ale,  in  this  island 
a  remunerative  enterprise.  [Samples  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed  for- 
warded by  Consul  Terres  may  l>e  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.] 

The  soil  of  Haiti  is  well  suited  for  tobacco  growing.  Only  a  little 
is  raised,  however,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  attention  in  cultivation  and  curing  the  leaves.  One  plantation 
which  is  conducted  on  scientific  principles  is  producing  tobacco  of  a 
fine  grade. 

STATE  AND  PORT  OF  HAMBURG. 

METHOD  OF  SELECTINO   STATE  OFFICERS C)PER.\TION8  OF  FREE  PORT. 

Consul-General  Rol>ert  P.  Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  writes  as  follows 
on  how  the  senate  of  the  (ierman  State  of  Hamburg  is  constituted 
and  on  the  chief  features  of  the  free  port  of  Hamburg: 

The  State  of  Hamburg  p()sses.ses  a  senate  comi)oscd  of  its  most 
eminent  citizens.  Civic  pride,  patience,  and  continuity  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  striate  has  made  this  city  the  greatest  seaport  of 
Continental  Europe,  although  it  is  60  miles  from  the  sea  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  capricious  river.  Senators  are  elected  in  Hamburg  by  a 
reversal  of  the  popular  prcK*essi»s  which  have  been  adopted  in  several 
American  States.  The  modern  American  theory  now  applied  prac- 
tically is  that  the  pi»ople  shouhl  choose  their  representatives  in  the 
upi)er  chanil)er  by  direct  designation.  The  Hamburg  system,  which 
has  worked  well  iFor  generations,  provides  for  selection  by  elimination. 

The  legislature  of  the  Free  State  of  Hamburg  is  comi>os<Hl  of  a  house 
of  burgesses  and  a  senate.  The  burgesses,  160  in  numl)er,  are  elected 
for  terms  of  six  years.  Of  the  160,  SO  only  are  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  voters  are  separated  into  two  classes,  according  to  their 
incomes.  Thus  it  may  nappen  that  a  candidate  receiving  a  smaller 
number  of  votes  than  his  rival  is  elected  because  of  the  greater  voting 

Cower  of  his  electors.  Another  40  burgesses  are  elected  exclusively 
y  real  estate  owners,  and  still  another  40  by  the  notables  of  Ham- 
burg, these  l>eing  present  and  former  members  of  the  senate,  house 
of  burgesses,  chamber  of  commerce,  chamber  of  trade,  and  chamber 
of  retail  trade,  the  courts,  and  the  administrative  authorities. 

now   THE  SENATE   IS   COMPOSED. 

The  senate,  or  superior  legislative  chaml)er,  consists  of  18  mem- 
Ikms.  They  must  be  over  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resided  or 
transacted  business  in  Hamburg  during  three  years.  Nine  members 
must  be  jurists  and  seven  must  be  merchants.  The  senators  hold 
office  for  life,  but  can  resign  after  six  years'  service.  A  citizen  of 
Hamburg,  having  received  the  hifrh  honor  of  election  as  senator,  must 
accept  the  office  or  forfeit  his  citizenship  and  leave  the  proud  and 
ancient  city  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  senate  elects  two  burgo- 
masters from  its  own  members  every  year,  one  of  whom  acts  as  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  The  burgo- 
masters are  usually  selected,  by  virtue  of  their  seniority/in  office,  from 
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among  the  jurist  senators.  Jurist  senators  are  not  permitted  to  prac- 
tice, and  receive  $5,950  per  annum.  Other  senators  may  engage  in 
business,  and  receive  $2,856  per  annum. 

Candidates  for  the  Hamburg  senate  are  chosen  by  a  joint  commis- 
sion of  four  burgesses  and  four  senators,  called  the  "  wahlaufsatz  " 
(nominating  committee).  This  commission  nominates  four  eligible 
persons  whose  names  go  to  the  full  senate,  in  which  body  two  names 
are  stricken  from  the  fist.  The  remaining  two  names  go  to  the  house 
of  burgesses,  where  one  is  elected. 

FREE  PORT  OF  HAMBURG. 

The  free  port  of  Hamburg  is  a  portion  only  of  the  State  of  Ham- 
burg, and  the  term  does  not  mean  that  the  merchants  of  Hamburg 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  free  trade.  Every  imported  article  consumed 
in  this  city  is  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  regime  as  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  German  Empire.  When  the  State  of  Hamburg  en- 
tered the  ZoUverein  in  1888,  it  was  agreed  that  a  territory  of  10  Itilo- 
meters  (kilometer=.62  of  a  mile)  square  should  be  freed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  custom-houses.  Within  this  area  goods 
are  received,  manipulated,  manufactured,  and  reexported,  free  of 
duty  other  than  certain  light  dues  to  cover  cost  of  administration. 
In  other  words,  the  business  community  of  Hamburg  enjoys,  together 
with  all  the  benefits  of  tariff  protection  in  respect  to  domestic  com- 
merce, all  the  advantages  of  absolute  free  trade  in  respect  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  this  vantage  ground  has  been  a  potent  instrument  in 
developing  the  world-wide  relations  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  its 
facilities  for  the  reception  and  manipulation  of  merchandise,  the 
Hamburg  free  port  contains  83  different  manufacturing  plants,  which 
employ  about  11,000  workmen. 

The  operations  in  the  free  port  are  carried  on  as  follows:  Ships 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  Hamburg  from  the  sea  must  take  on  a 
sworn  pilot,  or  else  have  the  holds  sealed  with  lead  seals.  Generally 
it  is  preferred  to  take  on  a  pilot,  as  the  sealing  process  requires  time. 
The  presence  of  the  sworn  pilot  gives  the  customs  officers  the  guar- 
anty they  require  that  the  snip  is  proceeding  in  fact  to  the  free  port 
with  unbroken  bulk.  Upon  arriving,  captains  of  vessels  deposit  tneir 
manifests  and  declare  their  cargo,  this  being  required  for  statistical 
purposes. 

TREATMENT  OF   GOODS   IN   TRANSIT. 

Merchandise  must  be  declared  "  in  transit "  or  "  in  importation." 
Merchandise  in  transit  pays  no  tariff  dues  other  than  a  statistical 
stamp,  and  may  be  reexported  without  let  or  hindrance.  Merchandise 
in  importation  is  such  as  enters  the  port  by  land  or  sea,  there  to  be- 
come the  object  of  sale,  warrant,  or  speculation,  or  to  be  advanced  ia 
value  by  industrial  transformation  or  otherwise.  Such  goods,  if  they 
arrive  by  sea,  pay  an  import  tax  of  one  per  thousandth  ad  valorem. 
When  they  are  subsequently  reexported,  ir  by  sea,  the  formal  declara- 
tion is  subject  to  a  trifling  payment.  Taxes  and  formalities  are 
reduced  to  their  most  simple  expression  as  a  means  of  favoring  export 
trade. 

The  free  ports  of  to-day,  of  which  the  one  at  Hamburg  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world,  are  of  modern  conception,  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  tariff  systems  as  they  are  now  admmistered,  and  are  not 
comparable  to  the  free  ports  of  the  past.  The  free  port&-^f  otliier 
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centuries  were  often  free  only  to  their  own  citizens  and  ships,  while 
formalities,  taxe.s,  and  obstnictions  were  multiplied  to  prevent  trade 
from  l>ein^  absorlxni  by  alien  peoples.  The  modem  conception  of  a 
free  port  ls  exactly  the  reverse.  It  recomizes  the  necessity  of  the 
custom-house,  but  sets  aside  a  particular  location,  which  practically 
is  free  to  all  goods  and  to  all  flags.  The  free  port  is  a  State  within  a 
State. 

FRENCH   AND  AMERICAN    SUBSTTrUTES  FOR  FREE  PORTS. 

The  French  Government,  while  studying  the  whole  free-port  ques- 
tion since  1800,  has  endeavored  to  facilitate  export  trade  by  rebating 
the  duty  upon  certain  classes  of  raw  materials  when  they  are  re- 
exportwl  in  original  or  manufactured  ccmdition.  It  is  not  even  neces- 
sary that  the  same  identical  goods  be  reexported  in  order  that  the 
duty  may  be  rebated.  For  example,  a  million  or  more  of  bushels  of 
macaroni  wheat  from  America  find  a  market  annually  in  France.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  this  wheat  to  enter  France  profitably  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  custom-house  receipts  may  be  presented  for  rebate 
on  the  exportation  of  equal  quantities  of  flour  made  of  French-grown 
wheat. 

The  American  tariff  laws  also  provide  for  a  "  drawback  "  equal  to 
99  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  imported  materials  when 
sucn  materials  are  reexported.  But  as  this  "'  drawback ''  contem- 
plates the  reexportation  of  the  identical  goods  imported,  and  is  not 
payable  on  the  reexportation  of  an  equal  amount  of  similar  goods,  the 
process  of  collecting  the  money  is  laborious,  and  the  results  do  not 
approximate  those  attained  by  the  existence  of  free  ports. 

While  Hamburg  is  the  most  perfect  existing  type  of  the  free  port, 
other  ports  of  similar  nature  are  to  be  found  at  Bremen,  Geeste- 
miinde.  Brake,  Cuxhaven,  Stettin,  Neufahrwasser,  Emden,  Copen- 
hagen, Kola,  Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Fiume. 


INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES. 
GERMANY. 

INTRODl  CTIOX  OV  A   NEW  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE  INSl'RANCE  IX  SAXONY. 

Consul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  new  system  of  horse  insurance  about  to 
be  introduced  in  Saxony: 

The  existing  live  stock  insurance  companies  in  Saxony  are  not 
patronized  by  farmers  to  the  same  degree  as  other  lines  of  insurance. 
Among  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  such  insurance  has  to  con- 
tend are  found  the  high  premiums  demanded,  and  as  a  consequence 
most  people  have  held  aloof  from  securing  protection  of  this  sort 

Several  private  insurance  companies  for  horses  alone  have  already 
been  organized  here  and  have  paid  well.  With  this  experience  as 
a  basis,  state  authorities  have  worked  out  a  plan,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Saxon  Government,  for  the  introduction  of  a  soli- 
ped  insurance.  As  horses  are  the  principal  animals  considered,  the 
new  insurance  is  generally  termed  horse  insurance.  All  horses, 
asses,  and  their  crossbreeds,  over  half  a  year  old,  may  now  be  insured. 
Written  request  for  such  insurance  must  set  forth  the  total  value 
of  insurable  stock  of  the  same  kind  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
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The  five  classes  into  which  this  insurance  is  divided  and  the  rate 
of  premiums  on  the  insured  value  for  each  class  are  as  follows: 
(1)  For  animals  used  solely  in  farming,  and  also  for  foals,  IJ  per 
cent;  (2)  for  such  animals  as  are,  in  addition,  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  for  driving  and  riding  for  private  u«e,  and  for  breeding, 
2  per  cent;  (3)  for  animals  used  in  balceries,  butcher  shops^  and  like 
trades,  hotels,  wood  yards,  mills,  express  companies,  ana  hvery  sta- 
bles, 3  per  cent;  (4)  for  animals  used  in  building,  breweries,  fac- 
tories, and  mines,  4  per  cent;  (5)  for  those  used  m  heavy  carting 
brickyards,  and  quarries,  5  per  cent. 

Animals  for  which  insurance  is  asked  will  be  valued  and  classified 
by  a  special  committee.  State  and  municipal  authorities  will  issue 
public  summons  to  those  interested  in  the  various  districts,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  small  insurance  societies  through- 
out the  country,  which  will  in  turn  be  affiliated  with  a  larger  concern 
through  Grovemment  mediation  and  supervision. 


JAMAICA. 

ADJUDICATION   OF  INSURANCE  CLAIMS  NOW  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Consul  F.  Van  Dyne,  of  Kingston,  makes  the  following  report  on 
the  settlement  of  the  insurance  claims  in  that  Jamaican  city : 

The  litigation  which  had  been  pending  for  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
tween the  Kingston  policy  holders  and  the  British  insurance  com- 
panies on  account  of  the  losses  resulting  from  the  fires  which  accom- 
Eanied  the  earthquake  of  January  14,  1907,  and  which  involved  the 
usiness  portion  of  this  city,  hastJeen  settled  by  an  agreement  arrived 
at  by  the  representatives  of  the  English  fire  offices  and  the  agents 
of  the  Jamaica  Policy  Holders'  Association. 

By  the  terms  of  this  settlement  each  claimant  who  is  a  member  of 
the  policy  holders'  association  is  to  receive  a  sum  equivalent  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his  claim.  The  insurance  companies  are 
also  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  litigation.  The  number  of  claimants  is 
about  800,  and  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  companies  is  about 
$3,000,000,  with  costs  amounting  to  about  $350,000  more. 

The  following  are  the  companies  concerned : 

Aachen  and  Munich,  Norwich  Union, 

Alliance  (Including  Imperial),  Palatine, 

Atlas  (including  Manchester),  Phoenix, 

Commercial  Union,  Prussian  National. 

Guardian.  Royal  (including  Queen's  and  Lancashire), 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  Royal  Exchange, 

London  Assurance,  Scottish  Union  and  National, 

London  and  Lancashire,  State, 

National  and  Ireland,  Sun  (Including  Patriotic), 

Netherlands,  Western  of  Canada, 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  Yorkshire  (Including  Lion). 

Northern, 

The  claims  of  policy  holders  not  belonging  to  the  policj^  holders' 
association  will  be  settled  on  an  85  per  cent  basis,  but  without  the 
payment  of  costs.  The  claims  are  now  being  paid  in  alphabetical 
order  by  representatives  of  the  insurance  companies  sent  from 
London. 

While  some  creditably  appearing  business  houses  have  been  rebuilt 
here,  the  general  rebuilding  of  the  city  has  been  delayed,  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  litigation,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  policy  holders. 
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CANADA. 

(K)Vl!:RNMENT  Bl  REAU  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ANNUITIES  TO  WOSKINQMBN. 

From  an  article  in  the  London  Ek^onomist  the  following  details 
concerning  the  new  act  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament,  estab- 
lishing a  bureau  for  the  sale  of  annuities  to  workingmen,  are  taken : 

In  the  eHtabllBhnient  of  the  bnreaa,  the  government  In  not  Involved  In  any 
Iieenniary  ret<|Mm8iliiiit.v  hey<md  the  mere  vimt  of  fumtfthlng  the  machinery, 
which  wlU  not  exceed  $*jrM)00.  The  nuallefit  annuity  that  can  be  purchased  Is 
ITiO  and  the  larjccHt  $<MHK  Kxoept  for  certain  reasons,  ordinary  annuities  are 
imyable  till  the  annuitant  has  reachetl  the  age  of  55.  They  can  not  be  seized 
for  debt,  are  nontransferable,  while  money  ouve  paid  In  on  account  can  not  be 
withdrawn.  If  imymeiits  are  interrupte<I  by  sickness,  loss  of  employment,  or 
any  other  cause,  they  nuiy  be  renewed  at  any  time.  Payments  may  be  made 
i^'eekly,  monthly,  or  yearly,  or  In  lump  sums,  as  Is  nuwt  convenient. 

A  workinjrnuin  who  at  the  a^e  of  ;*»  beKins  to  imy  25  cents  a  week  obtains 
at  the  a^e  of  55  an  ordinary  annuity  of  ^7,  or  If  he  continues  his  weekly  pay- 
ments till  he  is  70  he  thereafter  receives  nearly  $200  annually.  For  the  same 
weekly  i)ayment  be^un  at  20  he  receives  at  (K)  an  annuity  of  $130,  and  If  he 
leaves  it  on  de|K>Hit  with  the  government  on  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
be  employed  to  purchase  additional  amounts  of  annuity  to  commence  at  65, 
he  re<*elveH  a  further  sum  of  $so,  making  his  total  annuity  at  65  $210.  If, 
when  he  is  20,  he  begins  with  a  lump  sum  of  $10,  followed  by  weekly  payments 
of  25  cents,  with  lump  sums  of  $10  every  5  j'ears,  until  he  is  60,  he  Is  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  of  $151 ;  but  If  his  employer  adds  $10  a  year  the  aunuity 
at  00  betHmies  $25.'^,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  annuitants  dying,  say  at  50,  his 
heirs  ret*eive  $1,215;  or  if  the  employee  imys  25  cents  per  week  and  the  em- 
ployer $10  a  year,  the  annuity  at  VA)  is  $231,  and  if  the  annuitant  dies  at  50 
his  heirs  get  $1,110.  A  man  may  at  40,  by  a  single  de|)08it,  pay  arrears  of 
premium  between  20  and  40  and  (*omplete  the  contract  as  if  he  had  entered 
at  20.  F^iployers  of  labor  may  (»ontrart  for  annuities  for  employees,  and  fra- 
ternal and  benevolent  societies  for  annuities  for  their  members. 


PUBLIC   UTILITIES. 
COLOMBIA. 

PROPOSED  ERECTION  OF  A   NEW  ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANT. 

Consul-deneral  Jay  AMiite,  of  Bogota,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  inadequate  light  and  water  supply  of  the 
capital  of  Colonil)ia  and  the  proposed  erection  of  a  new  electric  plant 
to  meet  its  requirements: 

At  present  the  streets  of  Bogota  are  not  lighted,  the  chief  reason 
l)eing  that  the  electric  (*oim)any,  which  has  its  power  station  20  miles 
from  the  city,  has  not  suflficient  power  to  supply  the  necessanr  elec- 
tricity for  both  houst*  and  street  lighting;  even  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  houses  are  supplied,  owing  to  low  water  in  the  river. 

The  site  on  which  it  is  prof>osed  to  erect  the  new  plant  is  a  private 
estate,  about  3  miles  from  Bogota,  and  (\^A)  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
city.  This  estate,  of  1,1KK)  acres,  is  intersected  by  four  stream.s,  which 
form  part  of  the  headwatei>i  of  the  Rio  Cristobal.  These  streams, 
'having  runnino:  water  even  in  the  driest  seas<ms,  can  give  the  city  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  and  electric  light  enough  not  only  suffi- 
cient to  meet  stieet  and  house  demands,  but  power  enough,  during  the 
day,  to  run  small  motors,  etc.,  the  demand  for  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

The  city  could  be  well  lighted  with  250  aix*  lamps  or  with  25  arc 
lamps  and  1,000  25-candlepower  incandescent  lamps.    The  cost  for 
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the  installation  of  these  systems  is  estimated  as  follows:  The  all-arc- 
lamp  system,  about  $47,000;  the  arc  and  incandescent  system,  about 
$42,000. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  the  Government  offers  about  $25,000  per  annum  for 
lighting  the  streets,  the  contract  for  building  the  new  installation  on 
the  El  Delirio  estate  should  be  a  good  business  for  a  small  company. 
In  addition  to  the  offer  of  the  Government  for  street  lighting,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  yearly  income  of  $10,000  would  be  derived  from  rent- 
ing power  to  private  parties.  Deducting  the  working  expenses,  this 
would  leave  an  annual  net  revenue  of  over  $24,000. 

To  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  for  supplying  sufficient  water  for  the 
city  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  survey  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ground  where  the  stream  passes  through  a  narrow  rock  canyon 
and  thence  along  the  route  of  tne  mains  to  a  position  suitable  for  the 
filtering  beds  and  tanks.  

MEXICO. 

IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  ENTERPRISE — MACHINERY   PURCHASES. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Chapala,  between  the  States  of  Jalisco  and 
Michoacan,  are  to  be  utilized  for  a  vast  development  enterprise,  con- 
cerning which  the  Mexican  Herald  says: 

Arrangements  have  been  mnde  by  Manuel  Cuesta  Gallardo,  of  Guadalajara, 
and  Fernando  Plmentel  y  Fagonga,  of  Mexico  City,  for  the  organization  of  a 
company  capitalized  at  $5,000,000  gold  to  take  over  and  work  the  Cuesta  con- 
cessions for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Chapala  for  iri'igatlon  puri)ose8  and 
for  the  development  of  i)ower  on  the  Santiago  River.  JAc.  Lorenzo  Elizaga, 
a  brother-in-law  of  President  Diaz,  who  has  been  interested  In  the  Cuesta  con- 
cessions for  several  years,  will  be  a  member  of  the  new  company. 

It  is  believed  that  more  than  200,000  hectares  can  be  irrigated  from  Lake 
Chapala  (which  is  1,300  square  miles  in  extent).  The  company  will  receive 
|10  gold  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  from  the  Government  for  irrigation.  They 
will  also  be  allowed  to  claim  all  land  reclaimed  by  the  lowering  of  the  level 
of  liake  Chapala. 

The  power  developed  on  the  Santiago  River  will  be  used  principally  for 
pumping  purposes.  I^st  year  Mr.  Cuesta  made  a  contract  with  a  German  house, 
Siemens-Schuckertwerke,  for  power  and  pumping  machinery  amounting  to 
several  million  dollars,  and  the  consignment  of  goods  is  now  en  route  to  Mexico. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  company  will  receive  money  from  the  Caja  de 
Prestamos.    Mr.  Cuesta  will  be  general  manager  of  the  organization. 


RAT  EXTERMINATION. 
JAPAN. 

BELEMTLESS  WAR  MADE  ON  THE  SPREADERS  OF  BUBONIO  PLAQUE. 

Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  of  Kobe,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  systematic  fight  that  is  being  made  in  Japan  against  the  rat  pest : 

As  propagators  of  disease,  rats  are  the  worst  known  pests  in 
Japan,  it  having  been  definitely  settled  that  plague  is  spread  far  and 
wide  by  them,  and  so  dangerous  have  they  oeen  to  human  life  that 
the  Government  has  set  a  price  of  6  sen  ($0.02J)  on  the  head  of  every 
rodent,  and  has  ordered  a  wholesale  importation  of  cats,  the  number 
of  the  latter  having  been  increased  at  Tokyo  alone  by  30,000.  Rats 
are  hunted  and  killed  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

Cats  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  households,  owing  to 
their  cunning  disposition  and  unsociable  nature.    Since  the  outbreak 
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of  plague  in  this  district  some  years  ago,  and  m(Mre  especially  since 
the  recommendation  of  Doctor  Koch  to  keep  cats  in  order  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  rats,  the  popularity  of  this  domestic  animal  hu? 
grown  at  a  rapid  rate.  Several  cities  now  boast  a  society  which  aims 
at  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  the  domestic  cat,  and  competitive 
shows,  combined  with  rat-catching  tournaments,  are  held  from  time 
to  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  Many  devices  are  enrployed 
by  the  Japanese  in  catching  rats  or  securing  them  dead  or  anve,  so 
that  they  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  bounty  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment The  bodies  are  taken  to  the  police  station,  where  they  are 
properly  tagged  and  then  turned  over  to  the  Government  medical 
department  whose  experts  in  bacteriological  research  examine  them 
thoroughly,  removing  their  heart,  lungs,  and  entrails,  and  if  the 
animal  is  found  to  be  infected  with  plague  bacilli  the  house  where  it 
was  caught  is  at  once  quarantined  and  a  similar  study  of  rats  found 
in  adjoining  properties  is  made. 

POISONS  EHPLOTED — GOVERNMENT  MAKES  USE  OF  RAT  SKINS. 

To  aid  in  this  effort  to  stamp  out  plague  by  removing  the  origin, 
various  rat  exterminators  of  both  local  and  foreign  formulae  are  used, 
oyer  $4,000  worth  of  arsenic  having  been  imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Grermany  in  1908,  and  a  well-known  American  rat  poison  hav- 
ing been  introduced  with  pronounced  success.  It  might  be  stated  in 
passing,  that  the  (lovenmient  utilizes  the  rat  skins,  all  of  which  are 
tanned,  by  having  them  sewed  to  the  clothing  worn  by  its  soldiers  in 
Manchuria  so  that  the  bounty  paid  for  rat  scalps  is  partially  repaid, 
not  only  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  plague,  out  also  in  pro- 
viding warm  clothing  for  the  army. 

As  there  are  so  many  local  rat  poisons  on  the  market,  and  as  it 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  a  lar^  sum  of  money  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  in  introducing  a  new  foreign  formula,  it  is  problemati- 
cal whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to  undertake  the  introduction  of 
an  unknown  poison,  even  though  it  may  have  ingenious  devices  here- 
tofore unknown  in  Japan,  furthermore,  any  local  drug^st  could 
easily  imitate  the  trade-mark  and,  with  his  new  patent,  easily  outsell 
the  foreign  article.  Should,  however,  American  manufacturers  de- 
sire to  enter  this  field,  they  will  of  necessity  print  their  labels  and 
advertising  matter  in  Japanese.  The  tariff  on  drugs  and  pat^it 
medicines  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


CHINA. 

SHANGHAI  PLANS  A  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST  RODENTS. 

The  London  and  China  Telegraph  publishes  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  rat  annoyance  in  Shanghai : 

The  announcement  made  in  the  Municiinil  Gazette  that  plague  exists  In  Shang- 
hai among  the  rodent  population  is  of  grave  moment,  although,  says  the  North 
China  Herald,  there  is  no  occasion  for  undue  alarm.  From  the  statistics  given 
by  Doctor  Stanley  It  Is  clear  that  the  presence  of  the  disease  has  been  discov- 
ered l)efore  any  serious  mortality  among  rats  has  been  observed,  and  we  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  precautionary  measures  will  result  in  preventing  the  area 
infected  from  increasing.  The  steps  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  pubHc 
to  deal  with  the  outbreak  are  enumerated  in  the  health  officer's  report;  they 
include  inoculation  and  the  organization  of  brigades  to  destroy  rats  and  to  ren- 
der, as  far  as  possible,  houses  and  drains  rat  proof. 
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TOURISTS  IN  CUBA. 

AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  LEFT  BY  AMERICAN  TRAVELERS  LAST  WINTER. 

Consul-General  James  L.  Rodgers  reports  that  the  detail  of  United 
States  customs  inspectors  at  Habana  to  examine  the  baggage  of  pas- 
sengers proceeding  to  Florida  ports  has  given  the  first  satisfactory 
basis  for  estimate  of  the  volume  of  the  winter  tourist  invasion  of 
Cuba.    He  also  writes  of  the  benefits  derived : 

The  reports  show  that  there  have  been  over  7,000  examinations  of 
baggage  since  January  1,  and  of  that  number  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
at  least  6,000  dealt  with  the  effects  of  transient  Americans.  Add- 
ing to  the  tourists  coming  and  departing  by  the  way  of  Florida,  the 
number  of  500  weekly  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  it  can 
be  estimated  that  Cuba  derived  benefit  from  10,000  visitors  during 
the  past  winter  season  to  March  1. 

Just  what  this  means  financially  to  Cuba,  and  espjecially  to  Habana, 
it  is  impossible  of  course  to  state,  but  current  opinion  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  average  tourist  spends  about  $15  per  diem,  and  that  the 
average  sojourn  is  about  four  days.  If  such  is  anywhere  near  the 
fact,  then  it  can  be  seen  that  the  10,000  tourists  have  left  $600,000  in 
Cuba,  and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  March  there  was  probably 
an  expenditure  of  a  proportionate  amount,  making  a  total  of  $750,- 
000.  This  is  very  much  less  than  the  usual  estimate  of  the  money 
expended,  but  as  there  is  likely  to  be  gross  exaggeration  in  such 
matters,  it  is  probably  not  much  of  an  underestimate,  if  so  at  all. 

The  purchase  of  cigars,  Canary  Island  and  Spanish  lace  and  linen, 
photographs,  and  various  souvenirs  constitute  the  ordinary  method 
of  spending  money  outside  of  that  paid  to  the  hotels,  which  accounts 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  total. 

The  policy  of  the  customs  division  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States,  as  expressed  by  the  customs  examination  in  Ha- 
bana, has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  these  tourists,  and  has  resulted 
in  good  in  every  way. 

GERMAN  MERCANTILE  SUITS. 

PURCHASER    HAS    NO   REDRESS   EXCEPT   BY    PROMPT   DAMAGE    CLAIMS. 

Consul  George  Eugene  Eager,  in  the  following  report  from  Bar- 
men, calls  attention  to  the  German  law  governing  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  merchandise  ordered  by  one  firm  from  another : 

A  question  being  asked  by  a  New  York  firm  as  to  "  what  chances 
a  foreign  firm  stands  with  a  domestic  concern  in  fighting  out  a  civil 
suit  in  a  German  court,"  the  answer  made  was  that  the  judgment 
would  be  an  impartial  one  and  that  the  foreign  firm  would  have  the 
same  chances  as  the  German  concern. 

The  law  in  Germany,  which  applies  as  well  to  the  foreign  buyer  as 
to  the  domestic,  is  most  impartially  enforced,  as  follows:  If  an  im- 
porter buys  goods  of  a  German  manufacturer,  he  must,  immediately 
on  receipt  of  the  goods,  go  to  the  custom-house  and  examine  them; 
if  they  are  not  what  he  has  ordered  in  every  respect,  he  must  at  once 
notify  the  manufacturer  and  refuse  to  accept  them.  If  this  is  not 
done  within  a  reasonable  time  (8  days)  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
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the  goods  have  been  accepted.  The  fact  that  the  goods  in  question 
remained  in  bond  for  a  time  would  not  help  the  case. 

With  certain  articles  the  law  demands  tnat  an  immediate  trial  be 
made.  If  a  brewer  buys  malt  he  must,  immediately  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  malt,  make  a  trial  brew  to  determine  the  quality.  If 
he  should  fail  to  make  this  trial  and  keep  the  malt  until  needed, 
and  then  discover  that  it  was  bad,  he  could  obtain  no  redress  in 
the  courts. 

It  is  the  same  with  raw  silk.  If  a  manufacturer  buys  a  certain 
quality  of  raw  silk,  the  law  requires  that  as  soon  as  the  silk  is  de- 
liverea  a  trial  sample  of  the  silk  ijius-t  be  at  once  submitted  to  a  silk 
dyer  and  expert,  who  must  cook  the  sample  and  determine  as  to  its 
qualitv.  If  this  is  not  done  at  once  ana  the  results  reported,  it  is 
considered  that  the  silk  has  been  accepted  and  must  be  paid  for, 
whether  the  quality  is  as  ordered  or  not. 

In  the  present  instance  a  New  York  importer  having  a  branch 
house  in  Japan  placed  a  considerable  order  for  a  bill  of  goods  with 
a  local  manufacturer;  the  goods  were  shipped  to  the  branch  house  in 
Japan  and  upon  arrival  were  bcmded  and  taken  out  of  bond  as  needed. 
If  the  goods  nad  been  examined  as  soon  as  they  arrived  and  the  manu- 
facturer notified  that  they  were  not  the  same  in  quality  and  color  as 
ordered  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to  win  his  suit  for 
damages  in  a  German  court. 

An^  foreign  concern  wisliing  to  prosecute  a  (rerman  firm  for  dam- 
ages m  a  breach  of  contract  or  other  civil  suit  must  deposit  a  sum  of 
money  in  advance  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  proceed- 
ings. In  case  the  plaintiff  should  win  his  case*,  tliis  money  is  refunded 
and  the  defendant  must  pay  the  entire  costs. 


RUSSIAN  TRAVELING  RESTRICTIONS. 

KOnCE  TO  PERSONS  DESIEINO  TO  ENTER  CENTRAL  ASIA  PROVINCES. 

In  transmitting  from  St  Petersburg  a  translation  of  a  circular 
from  the  imperial  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  subjects  to  the  Russian  possessitms  in  Central  Asia, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  Montgomery  Schuyler  comments: 

The  Russian  foreign  office  requests  that  as  much  publicity  as  pos- 
sible may  be  given  to  this  circular  in  order  to  avoid  mconvenience  to 
travelers  in  those  regions.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  at 
least  three  weeks'  notice  must  be  given  before  the  arrival  of  foreigners 
at  the  frontier  of  Russian  Central  Asia.  The  translated  circular, 
dated  January  9,  reads: 

Conforming  to  the  existing  rule,  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Central  Asia  is  theoretically  forbidden.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  nevertheless  admitted  and  authorizations  regarding  them  can  be  delivered 
In  each  special  case  to  foreigners  who  wish  to  visit  these  provinces  and  who 
petition  the  Imperial  Government  to  this  effect  through  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  St  Petersburg. 

Although  this  is  the  only  proper  method  to  obtain  access  to  the  districts  in 
question,  It  sometimes  happens  that  persons,  Ignoring  this  rule,  travel  directly 
to  Central  Asia,  where  the  local  authorities,  acting  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  prescription  of  the  law,  are  obliged  to  forbid  them  the  continuation  of  their 
journey.  The  frequency  of  these  cases  has  considerably  augmented  during  the 
last  few  months  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  unexpected  interruptions  cause  the 
travelers  In  question  losses  of  both  time  and  money,  which  are  sometimes  con- 
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Biderable.  Their  forced  detention  by  the  authorities  becomes  the  cause  of 
complaints  which  are  devoid  of  all  foundation,  considering  that  the  local  author- 
ities are  merely  acting  in  accordance  with  their  instructions. 

As  a  consequence  the  Imperial  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  considers  It  its 
duty  to  beg  the  embassy  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  order  that  the  above- 
mentioned  regulations  may  be  given  as  great  a  publicity  as  possible,  in  the 
interest  of  those  travelers  who  wish  to  visit  the  Russian  possessions  in  Central 
Asia  and  in  order  to  do  away  in  the  future  with  the  inconveniences  which  re- 
sult from  their  involuntary  infraction  of  the  law. 

The  ministry  has  the  honor  to  add  that  In  the  case  where  these  rules  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  provinces  in  question  are  not  observed 
by  travelers  the  Imperial  Government  disclaims  all  responsibility  regarding 
delays  and  losses  sustained  by  the  former.  Added  to  this  the  ministry  thinlcs 
itself  obliged  to  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  embassy  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  formulating  its  requests  for  authorizations  in  suflficient  time,  and 
in  any  case  not  later  than  three  weeks  before  the  projected  date  of  the  travel- 
er's arrival  in  Central  Asia,  as  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the 
proper  authorities  necessitates  a  certain  length  of  time. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PERMITS. 

Under  date  of  February  22,  Baron  Rosen,  Russian  ambassador  at 
Washington,  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Department  of 
State: 

The  right  of  aliens  to  enter  Turkestan  for  travel  or  sojourn,  which  was 
temporarily  created  in  1902,  was  limited  by  an  Imperial  Order  In  1905  to 
persons  specially  authorized  to  that  effect  by  the  Imperial  Qovemment  In 
order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  arising  from  this  limitation  being  unknown 
to  foreigners  coming  to  Russia,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  bring  it  to  your  excellency's  knowledge,  and  to  inform  you  .that  applica- 
tions for  permits  to  travel  in  Turkestan  must  be  made  by  foreigners  desiring 
to  visit  those  parts  through  the  representatives  of  their  country  accredited 
to  the  Imperial  Government 

EXPLORATION  OF  KAMCHATKA. 

RUSSIAN    SCIENTIFIC   INVESTIGATION   OF  THE  PENINSULA. 

There  is  an  awakening  interest  in  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  the 
mainland  of  Asia  north  of  the  Japanese  islands.  Its  7,500  inhabit- 
ants live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  though  small  quantities  of  barley 
and  ire  are  raised.  The  capital  is  Petropavlovsk,  on  the  east  coast, 
and  the  exports  comprise  sable,  fox,  and  other  skins,  whale  oil,  fishi 
and  eggjs.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Okhotsk.  The  following  report 
concerning  the  exploration  of  Kamchatka  has  been  received  from 
Coasul  James  W.  Kagsdale  at  St.  Petersburg : 

The  expedition  of  Th.  P.  Riabooshinski  (zoological,  botanical,  and 
geological)  sent  out  by  the  Geographical  Society  to  prospect  Kam- 
chatka, arrived  at  Vladivostok  on  May  10  last,  and  two  weeks  later 
the  party  proceeded  on  steamers  of  the  Voluntary  Fleet.  The  whole 
summer  zoological  party  prospected  the  Kamchatka  River  and  its 
environs.  The  estuary  of  the  river  was  studied,  ornithological  col- 
lections gathered,  and  the  Nerpich  Lake  prospected,  which  until  now 
has  never  been  visited  by  naturalists.  It  proved  to  be  larger  than 
shown  on  maps;  it  is  45  versts  (verst=about  J  of  a  mile)  long,  20 
versts  wide  and  its  waters  are  sweet.  The  study  of  fishes  disclosed 
large  amounts  of  salmon.  On  three  meteorological  stations  the  study 
of  temperature  of  the  ground  is  carried  on  at  a  depth  of  3  meters 
(meter=8.28  feet)  ana  it  is  intended  further  to  sink  shafts  to  a 
depth  of  20  to  25  meters.     The  expedition  had  great  diflBculty  in  sup- 
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plying  means  of  transport,  which  were  expensive,  as  well  as  labor, 
owinff  to  the  recent  rise  in  prices  for  sable  furs,  in  which  trade  the 
population  is  engaged.  Further  information  on  this  expedition  can 
only  be  expected  m  summer,  as  mail  does  not  run  regularly  in  winter. 

FRENCH  HOMESTEAD  ACT. 

NEW   BIIX  IN   CONGRESS  SAFEGUARDS  SMALL  HOMES. 

Consul  C.  H.  p.  Xason,  of  (irenohle,  advises  that  a  bill  recently 
passed  the  French  Chamlx^r  providing  for  the  '"safety  of  the  small 
home''  in  Franco.     He  descrilKMl  its  provisions  as  follows: 

By  the  terms  of  this  proposed  new  law  a  homestead,  up  to  a  certain 
value,  will  be  made  absolutely  unseizable  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  for  debt  or  otherwise.  The  purpose  in  view  is  to  prevent 
small  rural  homesteads  from  getting  into  usurious  or  other  hands  bv 
rendering  it  impossible  to  take  possession  of  the  himible  cottage  whida 
shelters  a  family,  or  distrain  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry  or  other 
tools  necessary  for  earning  a  livelihood. 

At  the  same  time  the  projectors  have  in  mind  as  a  result  of  the  law 
to  encourage  workingmen  to  buy  the  freehold  of  their  homes  for  their 
families,  under  guaranty  that  such  homes  will  be  secured  to  them,  in 
permanence  by  the  State,  and  can  not  be  taken  from  them  under  any 
claim  or  pretext;  and  by  this  means  also  to  diminish  the  exodus  of 
working  people  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

The  value  of  the  property  which  will  thus  be  rendered  unseizable 
under  distraint  is  not  to  exceed  8.000  francs  ($1,544) ;  except  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  proposed,  where  dwellings  or  apartments  have  been 
acquired  on  exceptionally  low  terms,  in  keeping  with  an  existing 
beneficiarv  building  law. 

With  the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  certain  by- 
provisions,  such  as  expropriation  m  case  of  public  necessitv,  insur- 
ance, the  conditions  under  which  household  property  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and  who  as  a  familv  shall  be  capable  of  administrating  it^ 
this  praiseworthy  statute  will  soon  be  enacted  and  put  in  force. 


BRITISH    LAW    FOR   JUVENILES. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  OF  CHIIJ)REN   IN   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  information  concerning  recent  legislation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  children  and  young  persons  is  furnished 
by  Consul -General  Robert  J.  Wynne,  of  London: 

An  act  of  Parliament  passed  last  session  and  known  as  the  "  Chil- 
dren's charter,"  which  came  into  operation  on  April  1,  1909,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  important  measure.  It  is  officially  described 
as  "  an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  protection 
of  children  and  young  persons,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
and  juvenile  offenders,  and  otherwise  to  amend  the  law  with  respect 
to  children  and  young  persons."  The  expression  "  child  "  means  a 
person  under  14  years  of  age,  while  the  expression  "  young  person  " 
means  a  person  over  14  but  under  16.  The  new  law  consists  of  134 
clauses  and  two  schedules,  which  are  comprehensively  explained  in  a 
clipping  from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  which  is  forwarded, 
[On  file  for  public  inspection  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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GERMAN  CULINARY  INSTITUTE. 

NOVEL  SCHOOL  AND  MUSEUM  OPENED  IN   THE  CITY  OF  FR.\NKFORT. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther  reports  that  the  German  city 
of  Frankfort  has  added  to  its  many  institutions  of  learning,  sciences, 
and  fine  arts  a  new  one  of  a  novel  character,  which  he  thus  describes : 

The  Culinary  Art  Museum  was  opened  here  in  January  in  the 
new  building  specially  erected  for  it  by  the  International  League  of 
Cooks,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  this  city.  The  object  of  the 
museum  is  to  cultivate  the  culinary  art  to  the  highest  degree.  All 
the  best  publications,  books,  and  periodicals,  etc.,  treating  oi  cooking, 
its  auxiliaries,  and  components  will  be  kept  in  the  library  and  reading 
rooms  of  the  museum.  Collections  of  rare  old  publications,  of  bills 
of  fare,  and  ornamentations  referring  to  this  branch  of  human  ac- 
tivity will  find  a  lasting  abode  there  as  well. 

Every  new  dish  of  gastronomic  invention  will  be  duplicated  and 
tested  m  the  museum  as  to  its  merits,  also  every  new  mode  of  orna- 
menting the  festive  board,  and  contrivances  used  for  cooking  and 
the  placement  of  the  viands.  It  will  be  the  university  or  high  school 
for  the  chefe  de  cuisine,  hotel  keepers,  gourments,  and  producers  and 
dealers  of  fine  food  articles,  relish^,  game,  fruit,  etc  At  the  opening 
of  the  museum  the  city  authorities  of  Frankxort  and  the  leading 
hotels  were  represented.  The  chief  cooks  of  Frankfort's  patrician 
houses  and  of  princely  castles  in  the  vicinity  sent  specimens  of  their 
culinary  skill,  which  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Salon  Culinaire. 
This  new  institution  will  no  doubt  exert  considerable  influence  in  its 
sphere. 

PLAYGROUNDS  IN  GERMANY. 

THE   MODEL   SPORT  AND   AMUSEMENT   PROVISIONS   AT   KIEL. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  furnishes 
the  following  information  concerning  the  model  German  play- 
grounds at  Kiel : 

For  games  for  the  young  and  other  general  games  an  area  of  30 
acres  has  been  provided,  and  for  polo  and  football  games  an  area 
of  886  by  459  feet.  Alone  the  land  side  of  this  ground  running 
tracks  and  one  hurdle  track,  the  latter  with  wall  and  ditch,  will  be 
laid  out.  At  the  ends  of  the  running  tracks  there  will  be  jumping 
ditches. 

The  playground  is  inclosed  by  a  flat  1,500-meter  (0.931  mile)  track 
for  horse  races,  as  well  as  by  a  bridle  path  (sand  track)  of  the  same 
length  and  16.4  feet  wide.  The  race  track  is  66  feet  wide  and  in- 
creases in  width  toward  the  grandstand,  where  it  is  98  feet  wide. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  ground  there  is  a  jumping  garden,  with 
various  kinds  of  obstacles,  for  practicing  purposes.  The  whole 
building  is  inclosed  by  a  live  hedge.  The  following  buildings  have 
been  erected : 

(1)  The  grandstand,  164  by  328  feet,  containing  2  dressing 
rooms,  3  toilet  rooms,  scales  and  ambulance  room,  meeting  room,  4 
shower  baths,  rooms  for  the  restaurant,  and  living  and  other  house- 
hold rooms  for  the  lessee;  (2)  paddock  (saddle  room),r^ontaining 
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120  open  and  C  cloflwl  boxes,  as  well  as  two  chambers  for  grooms  and 
mow  for  fetnl:  the  totalisators  (l)etting  booths)  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  grandstand:  (3)  music  pavilion,  she<l  for  tools,  with  12  chamliers 
and  dressing  room,  living  house*  for  the  overseer,  3  box  offices,  and  3 
toilet  HKuns. 
The  cost  of  buihlings,  fences,  track  grading,  etc.,  was  as  follows: 


I>e*tTl|»tion. 


<jrand  stand 

Saddle  room 

Tool  Hhed 

Muftio  pavilion 

Thrt'C  Dox  ofMrtw 

Three  toilet  roomK  ., 
Two  betting  boothfi 


C«wt. 


111,136 

367 

666 

1,713 
571 


Description. 


Cost. 


Overseer's  boose  and  Stable 

I'mplre's  box ' 

Fenc'e^   and    hedges,  warning  and  | 

ol  her  tables 

Grading  track,  drainage,  etc..  ( 180,800 

cubic  yards  of  soil  removed ) 


f2,M8 
1» 

5,480 

84.6S6 


Total 


fiO.921 


In  the  foregoing  estimate  the  cost  of  real  estate  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. I  A  <]iagram  of  the  Kiel  sport  and  playgrounds  is  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  J 


AMERICAN  CONSULS  IN  FRANCE. 

ITRIBl'TI':  TO  THEIR   EFFICIENCY    BY    HIOH    FRENCH   OFFICIAL. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Society  of  French  ProfesstJts 
held  in  New  York,  M.  Jules  Jusserand,  ambassador  of  France  rft 
Washington,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  made  an  address  from  which 
the  following  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  American  consuls  in  France 
is  taken : 

The  foundation  of  the  French  character  is  baaed  on  conscience, 
method,  and  application.  The  Frenchman  takes  life  seriously.  To  this 
seriousness,  so  p(H)rly  understimd  by  some  literary  artists,  I  often  see  a 
consoling  homage  rendered  in  documents  which  lx»ar  little  enough 
resemblance  to  poems  or  to  romances,  but  whose  testimony  for  all  tiiat 
has  a  moral  value  none  the  less.  I  refer  to  the  American  consular 
reports  issued  by  representatives  accredited  to  our  country.  I  read 
all  of  them  without  missing  a  single  one.  I  see  constantly  brought 
to  light  by  them  these  serious  traits,  this  clearness,  this  scrupulous- 
ness, this  conscience,  without  which  France  would  long  since  have 
ceased  to  be  France.  To  these  impartial  friends  of  our  country  who 
see  it  near  at  hand,  I  address  herewith  my  thanks;  their  writings 
have  often  caused  me  more  true  and  lasting  pleasure  than  many  a 
celebrated  literary  effort 
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COLOMBIA. 

republic's  financial  progress  has  exceeded  expectations. 

Secretary  of  Legation  Paxton  Ilibben,  of  Bogota,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Colombian  Government  and  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country : 

The  following  statistics  cover  the  financial  situation  of  Colombia 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  amounts  herein  given  are  stated 
in  Colombian  gold,  which,  while  varying  considerably  in  value  with 
the  rate  of  exchange,  is  nominally  equivalent  to  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  of  the  Government : 

Imposts. — Import  duties,  $6,966,653;  export  duties,  $62,10€3;  light 
and  tonnage  dues,  $138,133;  surtax  of  2  per  cent  for  extermination  of 
locusts,  $142,437;  import  duties  on  parcels  sent  by  post  and  collected 
at  post-office,  $93,119;  consular  invoices,  $498,029;  duties  on  liquors, 
$257,263;  duties  on  cigarettes,  $490,498;  duties  on  matches,  $233,616; 
duties  on  tobacco,  $133,660;  total  imposts,  $9,015,511. 

Taxes. — Stamp  tax,  $409,564;  patent  and  trade-mark  fees,  $515; 
slaughter  taxes,  $1,489,238;  leper  tax,  $104,675;  miscellaneous  tax, 
$303 ;  total  taxes,  $2,004,295. 

Monopolies.— ^bM,  $1,153,019;  wines,  $391,738;  alligator  fishing, 
$1,250;  liquor  manufacturing,  $1,837,739;  cigarette  manufacturing, 
$27,037:  match  manufacturing,  $235;  tobacco  production,  $615,715; 
public  lands  and  buildings,  $17,339;  state  railways,  $77,770;  posts 
and  telegraphs,  $:335,644;  total  monopolies,  $4,457,486. 

All  (^^Aer.— $166,940;  total  receipts,  $15,644,232. 

To  the  foregoing  must  be  added  $409,518  collections  of  taxes  in 
arrears,  making  a  total  of  $16,053,750  as  the  year's  receipts  against 
the  original  budget  estimate  of  $15,404,583,  and  the  revised  budget 
estunate  of  $15,902,863,  a  gain  of  $60,887  over  the  budget  estimate. 

LOW  receipts  from  internal  revenite. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  items  failing  to  reach  the  budget 
estimate  fall  under  the  headings  of  taxes  and  monopolies;  that  is 
to  say,  items  of  internal  revenues  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  They  are  those  covering  the 
receipts  from  mines  and  the  mine  tax,  patents  and  trade-marks,  rent 
of  state  property,  leper  tax,  and  estmuited  collections  of  arrears 
of  taxation.  No  doubt  the  reason  for  the  comparatively  low  receipts 
from  these  sources  lies  in  the  effect  of  the  stringency  resulting  from 
the  recent  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States,  the  force  of  which  was 
considerable  in  this  country. 
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The  slaughter  tax  was  formerly  a  jrovemment  monopoly  in  hides, 
which,  owing  to  the  difficultv  of  maintaining  it,  was  changed,  about  a 
year  ago,  to  a  tax,  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  of  $2.50  per  ox  and  $3 
per  cow. 

The  post  is  always  a  source  of  loss  to  the  government,  the  deficit 
on  this  account  amounting,  in  HK)7,  to  $558,432.  The  receipts  from 
telegraphs  however,  were  considerably  more  than  estimated  in  the 
budget,  while  the  expenses  for  posts  and  telegraphs  were  less  than 
had  been  expected. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  are  from 
import  duties,  the  slaughter  tax,  the  liquor  monopoly,  and  the  salt 
mines. 

EXPENDITl'RES la  BLIC  DEBT. 

The  exi)enditures  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Government 
for  the  year  11K)7  may  be  given  as  follows: 


Kx (tended  by 


Kxpendltarefl. 

Kx  (tended  by  - 

Expenditures. 

16^,502 

Public  work* 

1,477.678 
1W.977 
61,960 

394,964 

PaymeuU  on  debt 

Penslonn 

Ajiyluins,  hospitals,  etc 

6,041.192 
8,189.e0«  1 
44«,21W 

TotaL „. 

15,902.863 

Interior 

Pofttfl  and  telegraphs 

Justfoe 

Foreign  affairs --J 

Finance - 

War  and  marine 

Public  Instruction 


The  budget  estimate  of  exi)enditures  was  $15,41)4,583,  showing  an 
excess  of  exj>enditure  of  $4J)8,280.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the 
actual  exr)enditures  exceed  the  actual  receipts  bv  $348,631,  though 
lK)ssibly  this  sum  may  l)e  offset,  as  it  is  claimed,  by  the  value  of  the 
emeralds  from  the  government  mines  as  yet  unsold  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  (iovernment. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  floating  debt  of  Colombia  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $13,00^3,012,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
government  guarantee  of  5.5  per  cent  on  $()90,000  in  bonds  of  the 
Puerto  Wilches  Railway,  interest  st^cured  on  5  per  cent  of  the  customs 
duties  collected  at  the  Atlantic  ports  and  a  government  guarantee  of 
()  per  cent  interest  on  $2,225,000  in  debentures  of  the  Colombian 
National  Railway,  interest  secured  on  4  per  cent  of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to  this  floating  debt,  there  Is  a 
so-culled  consolidated  internal  debt  consisting  of  payments  due 
various  denominational  (religious)  sch(K)ls  and  other  institutions  by 
agreement  of  the  (iovernment.  The  forei^  debt  is  $13,500,000,  bear- 
ing 3  per  cent  interest,  payment  of  which  is  secured  by  15  per  cent  of 
the  customs  receipts  of  the  Republic  under  the  Avebury-Holguin 
agreement  of  the  council  of  foreign  bondholders.  To  this  must  be 
added  $r)2t),500  arrears  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt,  to  be  paid  in 
cash  on  the  termination  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
whereby  Colombia  should  receive  certain  moneys  from  them.  To  this 
also  must  l>e  added  $I)35,(JO0  in  5  per  cent  interest-l)earing  bonds  of 
the  Sabana  Railway,  secured  by  its  profits,  constituting  part  of  the 
foreign  debt.  To  the  payment  of  these  debts  and  their  interest,  to  the 
redemption  of  "  vales  de  extranjeros,"  and  subvention  of  railways  and 
other  similar  expenditures,  were  applied,  in  the  year  11)07,  about  28 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  import  duties. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  financial  progress  of  the  country 
has  exceeded  expectations.  ^  ^ 
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BRAZIL. 
ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Consul-Greneral  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  furnishes 
the  following  statistics  concerning  the  Brazilian  budget  for  this 
year: 

The  Brazilian  budget  for  1909,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  im- 
mediately before  that  body  adjourned  on  December  31,  1908,  has  a 
number  of  items  which  are  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
progress.  In  a  general  way  the  budget  provides  for  increased  ex- 
penditures in  the  way  of  transportation  and  the  encouragement  of 
mdustry  in  the  war  and  navy  departments,  and  in  most  lines  of 
^vemmental  activity.  While  no  material  changes  are  made  in  the 
law  in  the  way  of  providing  for  increased  taxes,  the  estimates  show 
an  expectancy  of  larger  revenue  or,  in  other  words,  they  show  an 
expectancy  of  a  prompt  return  of  the  trade  of  the  country  to  the 
normal.  The  appropriations  and  the  estimated  receipts  nm  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  for  the  year  just  closed.  The  receipts 
of  the  Government  are  estimated  at  79,694,198  milreis,  gold  ($43,- 
513,032),  and  274^33,000  milreis,  paper  ($82,269,900),  a  total  of 
$125,782,932  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Government.  They 
also  are  fixed  at  18,215,439  milreis,  gold  ($9,945,630),  and  12,287,500 
milreis,  paper  ($3,686,250),  or  a  total  of  $13,631,880  for  special 
purposes. 

Tne  grand  total  of  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil 
for  next  year  is  estimated  by  the  Confess  at  $139,414,832.  ITie  ex- 
penditures in  the  six  departments  of  the  Government  are  fixed  at 
75^90,272  milreis,  gold,  and  330,352,781  milreis,  paper  ($41,163,089 
and  $99,105,834,  respectively),  or  a  total  expenditure  of  $140,268,928. 
These  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  contemplate  a  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  coming  year  of  $854,091,  assuming  that  the  estimated 
revenue  is  realized  and  the  appropriations  used. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Appropriations  are  allowed  for  the  several  ministries,  measured 
in  American  money,  as  follows : 

Department  of  justice  and  the  interior,  $10,901,441,  representing 
the  support  of  the  federal  judiciary,  and  certain  police  and  similar 
expenaitures.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  appropriation  of 
last  year. 

Department  of  foreim  relations,  $1,797,977,  representing  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  and  for- 
eign department  of  the  country.  This  appropriation  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  increase  representing  increased 
salaries  in  a  number  ot  cases  and  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
new  consular  posts. 

The  navy  department.  $16,568,217,  representing  some  charges  on 
account  of  the  new  Brazilian  war  ships  now  being  constructed  in  Eng- 
land, and  an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent  over  the  appropriation  of 
a  year  ago. 

The  war  department,  $18,799,868,  an  increase  of  about  a  million 
dollars  as  compared  with  the  appropriation  of  a  year  ago,  the 
appropriation  of  a  year  ago  also  including  allowances  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  department  building  in  Rio  de  Janeir|^^The  in- 
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creased  appropriation  this  year  provides  for  increased  rtrength,  new 
arms  for  troops,  and  a  general  stren^hening  of  the  army.  The 
Brazilian  Con^^ress,  however,  did  not  aUow  for  as  many  men  and  as 
complete  provision  as  were  asked  by  the  general  staff. 

The  department  of  transportation  and  industry,  $31,822,205.  lliis 
department  covers  railway  construction,  extension  of  telegraph  lines, 
postal  service,  and  all  similar  activities.  The  appropriations  include 
provisicxi  for  additional  railway  building,  in  line  with  the  present 
policy  of  the  federal  administration,  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph 
service,  and  for  some  much-needed  extension  in  the  postal  service. 
In  these  appropriations  also  are  included  the  bounties  paid  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  for  several  lines  of  industry,  such  as  silk 
culture,  road  improvement,  sugar-factory  aids,  and  the  general  line 
of  govemment-aided  enterprises.  In  general,  the  appropriations  for 
these  purposes  this  year  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  last 
year,  though  the  appropriations  for  the  department  as  a  whole  ex- 
ceed those  of  last  year  by  about  half  a  million  dollar& 

The  department  of  the  treasury,  $47,152,925  for  ordinary  purposes 
and  $13,226,690  for  special  purposes— a  total  of  $60,379,615.  The 
bulk  of  this  sum  goes  toward  the  payment  of  Brazilian  interest 
charges  abroad,  provides  for  general  expenses  and  purposes  of  the 
Grovemment  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  is,  in  short,  the  ^  omni- 
bus "  appropriation  of  the  Government.  The  appropriation  for  the 
new  year  is  about  $3,000,000  more  than  that  for  tne  year  just  closed. 

The  appropriations  for  the  new  year  amount  to  a  total  of  $140,- 
268,925,  and  are  about  $5,600,000  more  than  those  for  the  year  just 
closed,  most  of  the  increase  coming  in  the  treasury,  navy,  war,  and 
industry  departments,  in  the  order  named. 


ARGENTINA. 

REDIXTION  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT — CONl-ERSION  FUND  GROWTH. 

Cojisul-Cieneral  Alhan  (i.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  contributes  the 
following  review  of  financial  condition^  in  Argentina: 

The  Argentine's  national  finances  are  in  a  reasonably  good  condi- 
tion, as  is  demonstrated  by  the  stale  of  the  national  del:)t  and  by  the 
gold  reserves  held  to  st^cure  the  paper  currency  in  circulation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  estimates  framed  by  the  respective 
ministers  of  finance  during  latter  years  have  l>een  largely  exceeded, 
owing  to  supplementary  votes  taken  substMjuent  to  the  passinff  into 
law  of  the  budfjets,  the  national  debt,  though  heavy  in  relation  to 
the  poi)ulation,  has  Ikhmi  nnhiced  upward  of  $-J0.00(),000  gold  since 
DecenilH^r  31,  11)05.  It  now  stands  at  slightly  over  1)00,000,000  pesos, 
or  approximately  150  pt\sos  per  head.  This  reduction  has  been  ob- 
tained by  means  of  ordinary  amortization  and  by  the  payment  out  of 
current  revenues  of  some  ()8,00(),0()0  pesos  voted  by  Congress  for 
public  works  and  other  special  objects  in  respect  of  which  emissions 
of  lK>nds  were  authorized  and  taken  into  account. 

The  budget  law  of  1007  was  nM'nacted  for  lOOS.  with  the  compara- 
tively trifling  additions  in  the  form  of  supplementary  votes,  while 
the  estimates  for  11)01),  now^  before  (\)]igress,  show  an  increase  of 
4,000,000  pesos  over  the  expenditure  sanctioned  for  the  previous  year, 
which  amounted  to  'i;i2,()45,000  pesos.     With  this  annual  increase  in 
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expenditure  there  has  been  a  proportionately  greater  augmentation  of 
revenue;  and  as  this  process  is  likely  to  he  repeated  in  the  coming 
financial  year,  a  sum  of  15,000,000  pesos  has  been  set  down  to  be  paid 
out  of  ordinary  revenues  for  the  first  quota  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed new  armaments,  which  project,  involving  an  outlay  of  some 
150,000,000  pesos  over  a  period  of  six  years,  has  recently  been  passed 
by  the  House  over  the  Senate's  objections  and  become  a  law. 

A  further  sign  of  prosperity  is  the  ever-increasing  accumulation 
of  gold  reserves  held  by  the  Caja  de  Conversion  in  guarantee  of  the 
paper  and  nickel  currency  in  circulation.  The  gold  in  possession  of 
the  national  treasury  amounts  to  $125,000,000,  or  with  the  conversion 
fund  to  58  per  cent  of  the  total  value  oi  the  outstanding  currency, 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  conversion,  now  practically  fixed,  of  44  per 
cent 

The  conversion  fund  (established  in  1890  by  law  for  the  further 
guarantee  of  the  paper  currency),  which  was  entirely  used  up  during 
the  period  of  trouble  with  Chile,  has  since  been  reconstitute  out  of 
general  revenues  and  now  reaches  the  respectable  total  of  $24,500,000 
gold.  

FORMOSA. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  MACHINEKY,  ETC.,  S^VELL  CUSTOMS  RETURNS. 

Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui,  forwards  the  following 
report  on  Formosan  revenues: 

The  total  income  from  all  customs  duties  collected  at  the  custom- 
house at  Tamsui  and  Anping  for  the  period  from  April  1  to  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  amounted  to  $1,026,252,  which  exceeded  the  esti- 
mated amoimt  by  about  $200,000.  .  This  increase  was  largely  due 
to  the  heavy  importations  of  sugar  machinery,  rails,  and  machin- 
ery supplies  during  the  past  season  in  the  sugar  district,  but  there  is 
also  an  increase  in  other  lines,  indicating  a  growing  volume  of  busi- 
ness for  the  colony. 

In  addition  to  these  customs  duties,  there  were  receipts  amounting 
to  $124,500  from  tonnage  tjixes,  port  dues,  and  miscellaneous  taxes. 

The  export  and  import  customs  collections  in  the  1908  period 
named  for  the  two  districts  are  as  follows : 


District  ports. 


Tamsui. 
Anping.. 


Ejcport 
duty. 


$138,620 
13.670 


Total. 


■I 


147,290 


Import 
duty. 


$436,429 
442,533 


878,962 


Total. 


$570,049 
4:j6.208 


1,036,252 


Adding  the  port  dues,  tonnage  tax,  etc.,  equal  to  $124,500,  to  the 
customs  duties,  makes  a  total  of  $1,150,752,  United  States  gold,  for 
the  collections  of  the  two  districts  of  Formosa. 


GERMANY. 

FINANCIAL  PLANS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THIS   YEAR. 

Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill  has  forwarded  from  Berlin  the 
official  documents  relating  to  the  fiscal  measures  of  Germany  for  this 
81940-No.  344-09 18  ^       _  PooaI(> 
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year,  which  are  filed  for  public  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.   The  following  figures  of  receipts  and  expenditures  are  noted : 

The  estimates  carried  by  the  German  budget  for  1909  show  a  total 
expenditure  of  $020,027,287,  of  which  $531^40,959  is  the  permanent 
statutory  appropriation  and  $94,686,928  the  annual  appropriation. 
This  is  an  mcrease  of  $26,434,239  over  the  total  appropriation  for 
1908.    The  estimated  revenues  for  the  year  fullv  cover  expenditures. 

The  largest  item  of  expense  is  for  the  imperial  army — $184,421,800. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $5,446,971  as  comparea  with  the  preceding  year. 
This  decrease  is  wholly  on  the  annual  appropriation,  while  the  per- 
manent appropriation  for  the  army  is  increased  $1,343,430.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  navy  is  $71,776,434,  an  increase  of  $9,197,064.  The  sec- 
ond largest  sum  under  appropriations  is  for  the  imperial  posts  and 
telegraptis — $140,428,259.  This  department  is  credited,  however,  in 
the  estimated  revenues  for  the  year  with  bringing  in  $160,042,529. 
The  general  pension  list  carries  $27,396,105,  and  the  fund  for  invalid 
soldiers  and  seamen  $8,387,595.  The  expenditures  for  government 
railwavs  are  estimated  at  $24,225,799,  wliile  the  estimated  revenue 
from  this  source  is  $29,343,258. 


BANKS  AND  BANKING. 
GERMANY. 

srcCKSS  OF  NKW  I*<»STAL  CUKCKS  KSTABMSHED  BY  (K)VERNMENT. 

Consul  Thoiniis  11.  Norton,  of  Cluunnitz,  in  reporting  that  the  sys- 
tiMu  of  carrying  accounts  in  a  post-office  and  drawing  checks  upon 
the  same  was  inlroduciHl  in  the  (lerman  postal  system  on  January  1, 
11)09,  reviews  the  initial  success  which  it  has  already  attained: 

This  assumption  hv  the  postal  department  of  one  of  the  functions 
of  bankinfi:  (I(h*s  not  simmu  to  have  awakejied  the  opposition  of  bankers, 
jukI  it  certainly  has  met  the  stamp  of  popular  approval,  as  evidenced 
by  the  results  of  the  first  montirs  business. 

At  present  bank  accounts  are  kept  in  only  a  few  large  post-(^5ces, 
each  of  which  meets  the  wants  of  an  extensive  territory.  At  the  close 
of  January  the  numUT  of  such  accounts  in  the  Berlin  post-office  was 
3,47i);  I^Mpzi<r,  2,877;  at  Coloo^ne,  2,872;  etc.  The  total  number  of 
accounts  opened  dnrin<r  the  iirst  month  was  1().210.  Deposits  during 
the  month  were  (in  round  numl)ers)  $20,0(X),000,  of  which  sum 
$(),00(),()()0  was  ill  tile  form  of  postal  checks,  transferred  from  one  ac- 
count to  anotlier,  out  of  ir^l.j.OOO.OOO,  total  value  of  checks  drawn. 
Of  the  remaining?  $i).()()().()()(),  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  was  paid  in  cash, 
the  remaiiuler  by  postal  orders  to  other  offices.  At  the  close  of  Jan- 
uary over  $4,20<),0(K)  was  on  denosit  in  postal  banking  accounts. 

There  is  every  indication  tliat  this  new  feature  of  the  German 
j)ostal  service  will  do  much  to  familiarize  the  people  at  large  with  the 
use  of  cliecks  for  ordinary  transactions.  To  the  American  sojourn- 
in*?  in  the  Empire  it  is  odd  to  observe  the  rarity  of  the  use  of  checks 
in  connection  with  payments  outside  of  important  business  transac- 
tions. Municipalities,  oflicial  boards,  mutual  insuran(*e  organiza- 
tions, and  other  similar  bodies  are  ainon«i^  the  first  to  establish  postal 
deposit  accounts,  and  their  example  will  do  much  to  popularize  the 
general  practice  and  lessen  the  vast  amount  of  coin  and  bank  notes 
now  required  for  the  ordinarv  daily  payments  of  the  Grerman  people. 
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IRELAND. 
STATISTICS    SHOW    STEADY    INCREASE   IN    BANK   RESOURCES    AND  DEPOSITS. 

The  following  statistics  regarding  banking  in  Ireland  for  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1908,  are  taken  by  Vice-Consul  A.  D.  Piatt,  of  Dublin, 
from  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland : 

T  ^^  <^®Posit8  and  cash  balances  in  Joint  stock  banks  in  Ireland  amounted  on 
I?®  ^'  "^^^  *^  $246^5,454  (exclusive  of  $14,185,847  in  government  and 
otner  public  accounts  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  being  the  highest  amount  on 
recoM  and  $12,307,378  in  excess  of  the  amount  on  June  30,  1907.  Comparing 
the  deposits  and  cash  balances  since  June,  1888,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
yearly  Increase  every  year  with  the  exception  of  1897,  the  total  deposits  and 
cash  balances  having  increased  from  $147,603,615  on  June  30,  1888,  to  $246,- 
225,454,  or  by  $98,721,839  in  twenty  years.  These  figures  are  of  considerable 
interest  as  Indicating  the  growth  of  the  operations  and  influence  of  banking  In 
Ireland.  They  do  not,  however,  in  themselves  gage  the  growth  of  net  savings. 
Such  a  growth  and  its  extent  could  only  be  determined  by  a  complete  account 
of  savings  on  the  one  hand  and  of  indebtedness  on  the  other.  But  for  this 
account  the  necessary  data  are  not  available. 

The  estimated  amount  on  deposit  in  the  post-office  savings  banks  in  Ireland 
on  June  30,  1908,  was  $51,716,295,  being  a  decrease  of  $48,665  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  there  has  been  a  decrease 
recorded  in  the  post-office  savings  banks  in  Ireland.  The  amount  on  deposit  in 
the  trustees'  savings  banks  in  Ireland  on  June  30,  1908,  was  $11,903,459,  a  de- 
crease of  $243,325  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  total  amount  of  government  funds,  India  stocks,  guaranteed  land  stock, 
guaranteed  2}  per  cent  stock,  and  war  stock,  on  which  dividends  are  payable 
at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  amounted  on  June  30,  1908,  to  $185,948,965,  being  a 
decrease  of  $4,774,036  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  average  bank-note  circulation  for  June,  1908,  was  $31,238,063,  being  a 
decrease  of  $326,055  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

NEED  OF  A  BANK HKHI   RATES  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  stating  that  one  of  the  present  needs  in  the  Puerto  Plata  con- 
sular district  of  Dominica  is  a  reliable  bank.  Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten 
explains  why : 

Money  is  a  commodity  and,  as  is  the  case  with  any  kind  of  mer- 
chandise which  is  a  general  necessity,  must  be  handled  by  a  regular 
dealer  who  understands  the  market  and  keeps  his  stock  replenished  to 
meet  demand.  The  conditions  obtaining  in  this  country  make  a 
reliable  bank  an  absolute  necessity. 

A\Tien  the  Dominican  cacao  and  coffee  crops  begin  to  come  on  the 
market  the  merchant  and  exporter  must  have  money  to  buy  these 
products.  The  cash  that  they  may  have  on  hand  is  soon  exhausted, 
and  drafts  must  be  negotiated  or  money  borrowed  from  the  local 
money  lenders.  Legal  tender  increases  in  value  and  drafts  decrease. 
Drafts  on  New  York  are  discounted  at  from  1^  to  3  per  cent,  while 
drafts  on  Europe  often  reach  a  discount  of  6  per  cent.  That  is  to 
say,  money  costs  from  1 }  to  6  per  cent. 

In  the  scnison  between  crops  the  money  gradually  comes  back  to 
the  general  merchant,  who  s(K)n  has  his  safes  full.  But  the  bills  for 
merchandise  must  l>e  paid  and  he  must  have  drafts  to  s(*nd  in  pay- 
ment. Exchange  rises  until  it  reaches  the  same  figures  that  money 
attained  in  the  crop  season;  that  is,  from  li  to  (>  per  cent. 

This  system  is  not  only  tcK)  costly,  but  fs  often  inadequate.  Fre- 
quently ready  money  can  not  be  had  at  any  price  and  must  be  im- 
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ported  at  considerable  expense  and  dan^r  of  loss.  It  is  also  difficult 
at  all  times  to  secure  drafts  for  small  amounts  and  greenbacks  must 
l)e  sent  through  the  mails. 

A  bank  would  also  lx»  of  great  benefit  as  a  depository  of  small  sav- 
ings. The  wage-earner  who  is  not  able  to  buy  a  costly  safe  must 
bank  his  savings  in  a  wooden  box  and  hide  it  where  it  is  in  danger  of 
loss  by  theft  or  fire. 

A  bVanrh  of  some  reliable  banking  firm  in  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  l)e  the  l>est  solution  of  this  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  pay  a  good  return  for  the  money  invested.  Money  is 
always  in  demand  here.  Many  of  the  local  money  lenders  have 
no  (iifficulty  in  placing  their  capital  as  high  as  2  per  cent  per 
month,  wit^  the  best  of  security.  It  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  American  interests  to  have  an  American  bank  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  tendencv  to  turn  a 

Cirt  of  the  business  now  transacted  abroad  to  the  markets  of  the 
nited  States, 
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TARIFFS, 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  REGULATIONS. 
BRAZIL. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NONPARTISAN  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
February  15,  1909,  gives  an  interesting  account  relating  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  tariff  commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff.  The  consul- 
general  says: 

The  movement,  which  has  been  more  or  less  felt  in  Brazil  for  the 
past  four  years,  in  favor  of  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  Brazilian  tariff  system,  not  only  in  its  rates  but  in  the  rules 
of  its  administration,  the  bases  of  its  charges,  and,  in  short,  in  the 
entire  customs  system,  has  taken  definite  and  effective  shape  in  the 
appointment  of  a  nonpartisan  commission  of  business  men  and 
statesmen  by  the  Hon.  David  Campista,  minister  of  state  for  finance. 
The  commission  is  to  consider  the  whole  matter  of  revision  and  for- 
mulate a  report  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  Brazilian 
Congress  which  is  to  meet  in  May.  This  commission  is  appointed 
under  general  executive  authority,  and  its  work  is  to  be  advisory 
only.  But  the  standing  of  its  members  and  the  combined  influence 
of  the  interests  which  they  represent  is  such  as  to  insure  respectful 
attention  to  its  views.  The  commission  as  announced  by  the  minister 
is  composed  of  Dr.  Jose  Carlos  Rodrigues,  editor  and  chief  owner  of 
the  Jornal  do  Commercio,  who  is  the  j)resident  of  the  Commercial 
Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  organization  which  in  a  way  takes 
the  place  of  a  board  of  trade,  but  which  is  in  some  respects  more  influ- 
ential than  most  organizations  of  that  kind ;  of  Serredello  Correa,  presi- 
dent of  the  Centro  Industrial,  the  organization  of  national  industries 
protected  under  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country;  Dr.  Correa  da  Costa, 
inspector  general  of  customs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  representative  of 
the  technical  element  in  customs  affairs,  and  the  president  at  the  time 
of  the  Association  of  Commercial  Employees  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
great  organization  of  middle-class  employes  of  the  capital,  who  will 
thus  represent  the  consumers  of  the  country,  together  with  the  presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  Centro  dos  Ceraes,  or  grain  exchange,  who 
will  represent  the  agricultural  element  of  the  population. 

This  commission  is  to  commence  its  sessions  at  once  and  will  con- 
tinue its  work  until  it  has  been  able  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
into  all  phases  of  the  tariff  problem  in  Brazil.  It  is  to  hold  open 
hearings  and  to  receive  petitions,  statements,  protests,  and  all  forms  of 
formal  representation  as  to  the  subject  in  hand,  including  representa- 
tions from  those  in  a  position  to  present  the  subject  from  a  foreign 
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view  point.  The  work  of  the  coniniission  will  be  put  into  the  form  of 
a  report  to  the  minister  of  state  for  finana\  who  will  submit  it  to 
Con^re^s,  accHuupanieil  by  recommendations  of  his  own  as  to  the  report 
and  the  tariff  in  «r<*neral.  Conpn»ss  is  to  nu*et  in  May,  but  probably 
will  not  be  orcraniztHl  for  business  Ix^fore  July,  and  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  federal  admini'^tration  to  pn»sent  the  matter  of  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  Brazilian  tariff  at  that  time  as  the  izreat  work  of  that 
session  of  Congress  and  of  the  administration  now  in  power.  How 
complete  this  revision  of  the  tariff  will  lx»  n»^ts  of  course  with  the 
Brazilian  Conjjrt^ss,  a  new  (\m^ess  having  lx*en  elected  this  month 
(Febniary),  which  is  understcHul  to  Ik*  strongly  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
and  even  radical  revision.  There  ^hmus  to  be  no  general,  nnich  less 
an  organized,  opposition  to  such  revision.  That  there  will  l>e  any 
abandonment  of  the  i)rinciple  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  indeed  any 
{general  change,  from  the  high  duties  common  in  the  present  schetluJe 
IS  hardly  to  be  exiHvted,  but  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  many  of 
the  deficiencii^s  of  the  present  system,  which  have  long  lKH>n  recog- 
nized by  Brazilian  officials  as  well  as  by  foreigners  dealing  with 
Brazil,  will  Ix*  remedied  and  the  tariff  system  of  the  country  brought 
into  a  shajK*  more  in  kwping  with  the  needs  of  modern  trade.  Some 
of  the  excessive  rates  which  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  articles 
they  cover  were  luxuries,  but  which  now  are  commonly  accepttnl  as 
necessities,  will  un()uestionably  Ik»  changi^d.  One  great  reason  for 
the  im[K»nding  revision,  according  to  the  statements  of  Brazilian 
authorities  in  this  connection,  is  the  advisability  of  raising  more 
revenu(»  from  the  tariff  and  less  from  internal  taxation,  and  this  need 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  general  lowering  of  rates  on  many  articles  of 
common  consumption  wiiich  now  are  all  but  shut  out  by  duties  Avhich 
raise  their  cost  in  Brazil  Innond  the  consumption  point.  There  can 
l)e  considerable  reduction  in  many  lines  and  yet  leave  the  resulting 
rates  high  among  the  tariff  systems  of  the  world. 

The  present  tariff  of  Brazil  was  adopted  in  IDOO.  It  has  received 
many  amendments  sinw  that  time,  almost  all  in  the  direction  of  an 
increasi*  in  rates.  It  was  nuHleled  ui)on  a  tariff  system  which  goes 
back  with  comparatively  few  modificaticms  to  the  time  of  the  empire 
in  the  early  [)art  of  the  last  century,  and  many  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  present  are  due  to  a  lack  of  adaptal)ility  of  the  old  system  to 
new  conditions.  One  of  the  greatest  reforms  to  be  effected  in  it  is 
to  give  a  more  general  form  to  its  provisions  and  do  away  with  the 
many  exce|)tions,  s[x»cial  rates  and  privilcircs,  and  elaborate  calcula- 
tions necessary  to  establish  duty  to  oe  paid  under  present  conditions. 

ADDITIONAL   EXPORT  DI'TY   ON    C0FFT:E. 

The  I^ondon  Financial  Times  states  that  the  commissioner  for  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  at  Antwerp  receiv<Ml  on  March  i\  from  his  frov- 
ernment  the  following  telegram :  '*As  the  amount  of  coffee  exported 
from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  reached  the  set  limit  of  9,000,000 
bags,  an  additional  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  now  being  imposed 
at  all  the  places  from  which  (H)ffee  is  exported."* 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON  RUBBER  FROM  THE  TERRITORY  OF  ACRE. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Janes,  American  chargfi  d'affaires  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  reports  under  date  of  DecemS?r  31,  1908,  that  the  national 
budget  law  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1909  provides  for  a  general  duty  of 
20  per  cent  on  all  rubber  exported  from  the  federal  territory  of  Acre. 
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According  to  article  2,  Clause  XIII,  of  this  law,  the  president  of  the 
republic  is  authorized  to  grant  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  duty  paid,  according  to  a  sliding  scale  whose  maximum  is  20  per 
cent  and  whose  minimum  is  14  per  cent  of  the  official  valuation  placed 
on  the  crude  article,  this  privilege  to  go  to  syndicates  of  producers 
organized  imder  the  law  of  January  6, 1903. 


CANADA. 

MICHIGAN   REMOVED   FROM   LIST   OF   QUARANTINED   STATES. 

By  tlie  circular  issued  by  the  Canadian  department  of  customs  on 
March  20,  the  quarantine  order  issued  on  January  25  under  the 
animal  contagious  diseases  act,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  animals 
and  certain  products  from  the  States  affected  by  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  is  amended  by  removing  the  quarantine  against  the  State  of 
Michigan.  

CHINA. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MORPHIA  PROHIBITED. 

The  American  minister  at  Peking  transmits,  under  date  of  January 
5,  1909,  a  copy  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Chinese  Imperial 
maritime  customs  governing  the  importation  of  morphia  and  instru- 
ments for  its  injection.    The  new  regulations  read  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1909,  tte  manufacture  in  China  by  Chinese 
and  foreigners  of  morphia,  and  of  syringes,  needles,  and  such  like  instruments 
for  its  use,  is  absolutely  prohibited;  and  the  importation  of  the  same  into 
China  by  Chinese  and  foreigners  Is  likewise  prohibited,  except  in  the  ease  of 
duly  qualified  foreign  medical  practitioners  and  foreign  chemists  and  druggists 
comply^g  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Duly  qualified  foreign  medical  practitioners  desiring  to  import  morphia 
and  instruments  for  its  use  must  sign  a  bond  before  their  consul  stating  the 
quantities  to  be  imported  and  their  values,  the  place  whence  arriving  and  the 
method  of  importation,  whether  by  steamer  (the  name  of  which  must  be  given), 
rail,  or  post,  and  guaranteeing  that  these  articles  will  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes  only,  either  in  their  private  practice  or  in  some  specified  hospital. 
Upon  the  consul  forwarding  the  bond  to  the  custom-house  a  special  landing 
permit  will  be  issued  after  payment  of  duty. 

2.  Foreign  chemists  and  druggists  desiring  to  import  morphia  and  instru- 
ments for  its  use  must  sign  a  bond  before  their  consul  stating  the  quantities 
to  be  imported  and  their  value,  the  place  whence  arriving  and  the  method  of 
importation,  whether  by  steamer  (the  name  of  which  must  be  given),  rail,  or 
post,  and  guaranteeing  that  these  articles  will  be  used  exclusively  in  the  com- 
pounding of  prescriptions  or  sold  in  small  quantities  only  on  the  requisition  of 
a  duly  qualified  foreign  medical  practitioner.  Upon  the  consul  forwarding  the 
bond  to  the  custom-house  a  special  landing  permit  will  be  issued  after  payment 
of  duty. 

3.  Any  such  importer  of  morphia  and  instruments  for  its  use  found  dealing 
with  or  selling  such,  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  bond, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  further  importation. 

4.  All  morphia  and  instruments  for  its  use  landed  without  special  customs 
permit  will  be  confiscated. 

6.  Duty  on  morphia  and  instruments  for  its  use  imported  under  the  above 
provisions  will  be  levied  at  the  reduced  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

6.  Morphia  and  instruments  for  Its  use  shipped  to  China  by  foreign  merchants 
from  foreign  ports  before  Ist  of  January,  1909,  may  be  landed  under  the 
old  regulations  during  a  period  after  that  date,  the  limit  of  which  will  be  fixed 
in  every  instance  by  the  custom-house  concerned  according  to  the  date  of 
shipment  and  the  distance  of  the  port  whence  shipped.  Any  morphia  so  landed 
under  the  old  rules  must  pay  duty  at  the  present  tariff  rate  without  reduction. 

The  necessary  blank  bond  forms  will  be  issued  by  the  customs  on  application 
free  of  charge. 
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COLOMBIA. 

REGULATIONS    FOR    THE    IMPORTATION    OF    FIREARMS    AND    AMMUNITION. 

Consul  Charles  C.  El)erhardt,  of  Barranquilla,  reports,  under  date 
of  January  26,  as  follows  re^rding  the  Colombian  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  importation  of  firearms,  ammunition,  etc.: 

Various  nersons  coming  from  the  l"nite<l  States  during  the  past 
year,  bouna  through  Barran<|uilla  for  the  interior,  have  met  with 
considerable  delay  and  inconvenience  at  the  local  customs-house  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance  of  such  requirements,  it  evidently  being 
the  prevailing  opinion  at  home  that  one  might  carry  with  him, 
without  question,  a  rifle,  revolver,  and  shotgun  and  their  necessary 
accouterments.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  however,  as  Colom- 
bian law  is  very  strict  on  this  point.  Even  dealers  in  firearms,  am- 
munition, etc.,  are  required  to  secure  permission  from  the  minister 
of  war  at  Bogota  l)efore  they  may  be  allowed  to  import  these 
articles  in  any  Quantities  whatever,  and  the  Colombian  tariff  spjeci- 
fies  that,  according  to  article  34  of  law  03  of  19()3,  importations 
into  Colombia  '*  of  all  kinds  of  artillery,  such  as  cannon,  rapid-fire 
gims,  etc.,  and  all  such  arms  as  rifles,  carbines,  and  the  like,  are  ab- 
solutely forbidden  to  private  individuals." 

It  will  therefore  be  st^en  that  persons  carrying  rifles,  for  instance, 
are  entirely  without  their  right  in  asking  that  they  l>e  permitted  to 
bring  them  into  the  country.  There  have  been  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  local  customs  officials,  on  l)eing  assured  that  the  rifle  has 
not  been  for  sale  nor  for  the  use  of  any  person  other  than  the  owner, 
have  telegraphed  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Bogota  for  special  per- 
mission to  allow  the  entry,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  such  per- 
mission has  always  been  granted,  though  it  must  l)e  rememl)ered  that 
this  is  but  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  one  has  no  reason  to  expect  that 
this  permission  may  not  l)e  refused.  Bond  must  be  furnished  to  the 
governor  of  the  department  through  which  the  entry  is  made,  the 
amount  of  such  bond  being  fixe<l  by  the  governor  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

PERMITS    FOR    SHOTGUNS    AND    REVOLVERS — CONFISCATIONS. 

In  the  matter  of  shotguns  or  revolvers  more  leniency  is  observed 
here  in  Barranquilla,  at  least.  According  to  a  recent  arrangement, 
if  it  can  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administrator  of  the 
local  customs- house  that  one's  vcx^ation — a  miner  in  the  interior,  for 
instance — calls  for  the  occasional  use  of  such  arms,  the  official  can, 
at  his  own  discreticm  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  issue  the  permit 
for  their  entry,  together  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  ammunition, 
etc.  The  gun  must  be  registered  l)efore  him,  the  certificate  of  regis- 
tration showing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  gun,  its  caliber, 
manufacturer's  number,  and  other  distinguishing  marks,  and  the 
owner  is  given  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  which  should  settle  the 

Question  of  his  right  to  be  in  posst^ssion  of  such  weapon  should  any 
ispute  over  the  matter  arise.  Firearms  niay  be  confiscated  if  found 
in  one's  possession  without  such  permit,  though  there  is  no  further 
penalty  tliat  I  am  aware  of. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  laws  and  re<|uirenients,  it  seems  wise  to 
suggest  to  prospective  visitors  to  Colombia  that  shotguns  or  revolv- 
ers be  brought  only  in  case  they  seem  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
the  bringing  in  of  rifles,  carbines,  etc,  be  discouraged  entirely. 
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FRANCE. 
PROPOSED   CHANGES    IN    RATES   ON    PETROLEUM   AND   ITS   PRODUCTS. 

Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason  transmits  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
bill  referred  to  the  French  tariff  commission,  which  provides  for  the 
following  changes  in  the  rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products : 

Petroleum,  schist,  and  other  mineral  illuminating  oils,  crude,  to 
be  reduced  from  18  to  9  francs  per  100  kilos  net  in  the  general  tariff, 
and  from  9  to  1  franc  per  100  kilos  net  in  the  minimum  tariff. 

The  duty  on  the  same  oils  refined  is  to  be  reduced  from  25  to 
12.50  francs  per  100  kilos  net  in  the  general  tariff,  and  from  10  to 
4  francs  per  100  kilos  net  in  the  minimum. 

Essences  of  mineral  oils,  which  are  now  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  refined  mineral  oils,  are  to  be  dutiable,  under  the  proposed  law, 
at  40  and  80  francs  per  100  kilos  net  under  the  general  and  the 
minimum  tariffs,  respectively. 

The  duty  on  heavy  oils  and  residues  of  petroleum,  schist,  and 
other  mineral  oils  is  to  be  reduced  from  12  to  8  francs  per  100  kilos 
net  in  the  general  tariff,  and  from  8  to  5  francs  per  100  kilos  net  in 
the  minimum. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  January  28,  1908,  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  mineral  oils  from  the  United  States  are 
admitted  under  the  minimum  tariff. 

CHANGE   IN   CLASSIFICATION    OF   SULPHUR  IN   PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

Consul-General  Horace  Lee  Washington  reports  from  Marseille 
under  date  of  March  8  that  by  a  proposed  change  in  the  French 
import  tariff,  recently  submitted  for  consideration  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  tariff  revision  commission,  the  classification  of 
sulphur  admitted  free  of  import  dutv  is  to  be  modified  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  words  "  non  fabrique  ("not  manufactured")  for  the 
existing  designation  of  "  non  epure  "  ("not  purified"),  while  the 
sulphur  known  as  "  epure  "  ("purified  ")  still  remains  in  the  category 
of  dutiable  articles.  The  following  table  shows  in  concise  manner 
the  change  proposed,  the  rates  being  in  francs  (1  franc=19.3  cents) 
per  100  kilos  (t>20  pounds)  : 

Present  Tariff.  I  Proposed   Tariff. 

Sulphur,  not  manufactured,  or  crude.  In- 
cluding ore  and  pyrites,  (under  both  general 
and  minimum  tariffs).     Free. 

Sulphur,  manufactured,  sublimated.  In 
flower,  purified,  refined,  or  triturated  (per 
HH}  kilos  gross)  : 

(Jeneral  tariff,  5.25  francs ;  minimum. 
3.50  francs. 

The  result  of  this  proposed  alteration  would  be  to  make  Louisiana 
sulphur  dutiable  on  arrival  in  France,  as  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  proc(»ss  followed  by  the  American  producer  in  treat- 
ing his  sulphur,  and  known  as  the  "  Fras(*h  process,"  is  explained  at 
length,  with  the  object  of  differentiating  it  from  that  followed  in  the 
case  of  Sicilian  sulphur,  and  bringing  it  within  the  category  of 
"  purified  ''  suli)hur.  Inasmuch  as  the  Italian  product  is  not  regarded 
as  manufactured,  this  would  leave  the  market  open  to  the  Italian  firm, 
rendering  practically  impossible  the  exportation  of  the  Louisiana 
product. 

The  American  company  has  so  far  this  year  imported  13,000  tons 
of  sulphur  into  France,  and  its  proposed  exportation  for  the  year 


Sulphur  not  purified.  Including  ore  and 
pyrites  (under  both  general  and  minimum 
tariffs  > .     Free. 

Sulphur,  triturated,  purified,  refined,  or 
sublimated,  per  l(K)  Icllos  gross : 

(tenerai  tariff,  li  francs ;  minimum,  2.25 
francs. 
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w  ill  be  about  50,000  tons,  a  refinery  now  being  in  process  of  c(Mistruc- 
tion  to  handle  this  American  exjx/rt  hei-e. 

FTIANCO-CANADIAN    TRE.\TY    RATIFIED. 

The  State  Dei)artnicnt  n^ivivinl  a  dispatch  April  2,  from  Consul- 
(leneral  Mason,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Franco-Cauadian  trtiity  ratlflwl  yo8t€>nlay  by  French  Senate. 

By  this  act  the  treaty  conchidcHl  l>etween  the  two  countries  in 
Septemlx^r,  11K)7,  is  to  l)e  put  into  efftnt.  The  treaty  was  pnmiptly 
ratified  by  the  Canadian  parliament  and  by  the  F>ench  Chamber  of 
I)t»putii»s,  but  was  held  up  for  a  long  time  in  the  F^rench  Senate  on 
account  of  certain  objections.  These*  objirtions  have  l)een  removed 
by  the  ccmchisicm  of  a  supph'mentary  <Hm  vent  ion  signed  at  Paris  Jan- 
uary 23,  IIMM),  providing  that  Canadian  cattle  fattened  for  butcher- 
ing shall  be  excluded  from  the  IxMicfits  of  the  minimum  tariff  in 
France. 

Under  this  tn^aty  Fran(*e  will  l)e  the  first  country  to  enjoy  the 
l)enefits  of  the  intermediate  tariff  in  Canada,  which  until  now  has 
rt»mained  inojH»rative.  A  com[)lete  analysis  of  the  tn»aty  and  of  the 
concessions  granted  by  the  respective  countries  will  tJiortly  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 


GERMANY. 

TREATY    WITH    P()RT1(JAL    AFKKCTS    IH)RT    AND    MADEIILV    WINES. 

Consul  William  T.  Fee,  of  Bn»nien,  n»ports  as  follows,  under  date 
of  February  17,  on  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Portugal : 

On  Noveml)er  »^0,  190S,  a  conmiercial  treaty  was  signed  by  the  rep- 
res(Mitatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and  the  (lerman  Empire, 
subjcH't  to  the  api)roval  of  the  (lovernments  of  the  two  contracting 

EDwers.  Just  when  tiie  matter  will  come  up  lx»fore  the  (Jerman 
eichstag  is  not  yet  known. 

This  treaty  contains  some  provision  which,  no  doubt,  will  not  only 
affects  unfavorably  tlie  future  sale  of  California  port  and  Madeira 
wines,  but  will  probably  destroy  all  chances  of  future  importations 
of  these  classes  of  wine  into  (Jermany. 

It  is  gnarant(NMl  to  IN)rtugal  by  the  treaty  that  in  the  future  the 
names  of  **  port  ''  and  '*  Madeira  "  shall  1h»  allowed  in  Germany  to  be 
given  only  to  such  wines  that  aie  made  in  the  Douro  district,  or  on 
the  island  of  Madeira,  an<l  that  arc  exported  fnmi  the  ports  of 
Oporto  and  Funchal,  respectively,  accompanied  by  certificates  of 
origin. 

Hitherto  the  names  of  "port ''  and  *'  Ma<leira  ''  were  used  by  the 
wine  merchants  of  all  nations  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  wine 
regardless  of  its  place  of  origin.  This  new  treaty  provision,  if  con- 
summated, is  likely  to  curtail  the  imports  of  this  kind  of  wine  into 
(lennany  from  all  other  countries  except  Portugal,  especially  from 
the  United  States  and  Spain. 

The  wines  produced  in  (lermany  an'  mostly  what  are  called  ""dry 
wines,"  carrying  a  low  ix^rcentage  of  alcohol,  and  are  known  to  the 
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world  as  "  Rhine  "  and  "  Mosel "  wines.  Claret  and  that  class  of 
wines  that  go  under  the  head  of  port,  sherry,  Madeira,  Marsala,  and 
other  sweet  wines,  are  largely  imported  into  Germany.  There  is 
but  little,  if  any,  produced  here. 

The  wine  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Bremen,  while  not 
large,  is  yet  important,  and  has  l)een  increasing  imtil  the  late  busi- 
ness crisis  and  the  general  lowering  of  prices  of  all  French  wines. 
In  the  year  1906  there  were  imported  at  Bremen  from  the  United 
States  122,292  liters  of  American  wine,  valued  at  $13,803.  During 
tlie  same  year  there  were  exported  through  Bremen  to  the  United 
States  53,358  liters,  worth  $17,349,  mostly,  it  is  presumed,  of  a 
superior  (luality  of  Rhine  wine. 

There  is  another  section  in  the  treaty,  the  carrying  out  of  which 
would  affect  unfavorably  the  import  of  California  wine  into  (Jer- 
many.  By  a  former  treaty  with  Italy,  Germany  conceded  for  ''  Mar- 
sala "  wine  the  reduced  rate  of  20  marks  ($4.76)  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds).  This  wine  contains  more  than  14  per  cent  in  weight  of 
alcohol,  and  otherwise  would  pay  a  duty  of  30  marks  ($7.14). 

By  this  new  treaty  with  Portugal,  port  and  Madeira  wines  (from 
Portugal)  are  granted  the  same  rate  of  duty  (20  marks  ($4.76)  per 
100  kilos)  as  has  been  granted  to  Italy  for  Marsala  wine,  although 
both  wines  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  in  weight  of  alcohol.  The 
duty  thus  levied  will  therefore  be  20  marks  instead  of  30  marks  for 
100  kilos,  or  5.7  cents  instead  of  8.6  cents  per  liter.  This  preference, 
if  given  to  Portugal,  will  doubtle^ss  result  in  destroying  the  import 
trade  of  those  two  classes  of  wine  into  (Jermany  from  the  United 
States.  

ITALY. 

IMPORTATION    OF    AMERICAN    VINES    FROM    FRANCE    PROHIBITED. 

According  to  the  decree  of  the  Italian  ministry  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,  dated  January  25,  1909,  and  published  in  the 
Gazzetta  Ufficiale  of  February  5,  the  importation  of  American  vines 
or  parts  of  vines  from  France  is  to  be  prohibited  from  April  1,  1909. 

MOVABLE   HOUSES   FOR  STRICKEN   DISTRICT  ADMITTED   FREE   OF  DUTY. 

By  the  decree  of  February  7,  1909,  movable  houses  imported  into 
Italy  to  be  put  up  in  the  districts  damaged  bv  the  earthquake,  as  well 
as  building  material  imported  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
construction  of  such  houses,  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  up  to 
June  30,  1909.  

MEXICO. 

REDUCED  DL^y  ON  WHEAT  CONTINUED. 

By  the  decree  of  March  27,  the  reduced  rate  of  1  peso  ($0,498)  per 
100  kilos  gross  (220  pounds)  on  wheat,  which  was  put  into  effect  by 
the  decree  of  Novembt^r  20,  1908,  to  remain  in  effect  until  April  30, 
is  now  continued  in  force  until  June  15.  The  rate  on  wheat  prior 
to  the  issuing  of  the  decree  of  November  2G,  1908,  was  3  pesos  per  100 
kilos  gross. 
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NICARAGUA. 

NEW  CrSTOMS  TARIFF  RATES  GREATLY  ADVANCED. 

Consul  Jos^  de  Olivares,  in  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  new  customs 
tariff  of  Nicaragua,  comments  on  it  as  follows : 
-.T  The  new  customs  law  of  Nicaragua,  althourii  purporting  to  have 
iieen  decreed  on  December  15,  1908,  was  not  officially  announced  xtntil 
ifanuary  28,  1909,  on  which  date  the  decree  was  published  in  the 
"  Gaceta  Oficial." 

^  The  new  tariff  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  imports 
that  is  almost  prohibitive.  The  following  shows  the  duties  per  kilo 
(2.2  pounds)  as  previously  and  at  present  charged  on  the  principal 
imports  from  the  United  States: 


Iniporlf*. 


Flour 

Ken»8fiie 

BftrlMHj  wire  , 
(V>tton  prints. 

Mii^linh 

U'ather 

Shoes 


Old 

rate. 
Gold. 

New  rate. 

Paper. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

/V«o«. 

DoUarf. 

DoUara. 

Pe$o$, 

0.076 

0.0086 

0.02 

0.18 

.10 

.011 

.08 

.72 

.06 

.0066 

.02 

.18 

l.NS 

.205 

.66 

6.04 

.76 

.086 

.28 

2.07 

1.60 

.166 

.45 

4.06 

6 

.665 

1.80 

16.20 

The  new  law  stipulates  that  25  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  be  paid  in  cold  importation  bonds,  of  which  an 
issue  of  $600,000  is  provided  for,  and  which,  the  decree  states,  are 
purchasable  to  the  rate  of  5  Nicaragiian  pesos  for  every  cold  dollar. 
These  new  bonds,  however,  have  already  been  bought  by  Nicaraguan 
speculatoi*s,  and  can  l>e  had  only  by  paying  for  them  at  the  current 
rate  of  exrlmnpe,  namely  900  per  cent. 

The  remaining  75  per  cent  of  the  duty  is  payable  in  gold,  but 
silver  soles  are  accepted  for  customs  purposes  at  the  rate  of  2  soles  to 
a  gold  dollar,  although  the  current  value  of  a  sol  is  38  cents.  Vice- 
Consul  Michael  J.  Clancy,  writing  under  date  of  Februanr  10,  states 
that  it  is  expected  that  this  rate  will  soon  be  adopted  K)r  customs 
purposes. 

The  law  provides  that  the  new  tariff  shall  take  effect  from  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  decree,  which  was  on  January  28  last 

CHANCIE  TX  METHOD  OF  PAYING  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Consul  Jose  de  Olivares  transmits  from  San  Juan  the  Spanish  text 
and  translation  of  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  minister  of  finance 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  custom-houses  at  the  various  seaports  of  the 
country.    In  coninienting  upon  it  the  consul  states: 

This  circular  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  customs  law  fixing 
the  rate  of  exchange  in  the  settlement  of  import  duties  at  5  Nica- 
raguan pesos  for  every  gold  dollar,  instead  of  riMiuiring  such  duties 
to  be  paid  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  as  provided  by  the  original 
law,  will  result  in  a  material  decrease  in  the  case  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  all  duties  chargeable  under  the  new  tariff. 
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The  remaining  25  per  cent  of  all  duties,  however,  while  the  circular 
does  not  so  state,  are  payable  in  gold  importation  bonds,  which  may 
be  purchased  at  a  shade  less  than  the  prevalent  rate  of  exchange, 
which  at  the" present  writing  is  950  per  cent. 

DUTY-FREE  ADMISSION  OF  IMPORTS  FROM   HONDURAS. 

Charge  d'Affaires  J.  H.  Gregory,  jr.,  transmits  a  copy  of  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  on  January  22,  providing  for 
the  free  admission  of  the  natural  and  manufacturea  proaucts  of 
Honduras,  pending  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  for  the  establishment 
of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries. 


RUSSIA. 

EFFECT  OF  CLOSING  OF  FREE  PORT  AT  VLADIVOSTOK. 

Supplementing  the  note  on  the  closing  of  the  free  port  at 
Vladivostok,  published  in  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for 
April,  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Consul  Lester  May- 
nard,  dated  February  4,  is  of  interest,  showing  the  probable  effect  of 
the  change  on  American  trade : 

The  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  puts  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
American  compoimd  lard.  At  the  present  time  pure  Chinese  lard  is 
so  cheap  that  it  can  compete  in  Vladivostok  with  the  American  com- 
pound, and  as  it  will  not  oe  subject  to  duty  it  will  easily  drive  Ameri- 
can compound  from  the  market.  Bean  oil  is  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
North  Cnina,  and  as-  there  will  be  no  duty  imposed  upon  it  there  has 
been  some  talk  of  manufacturing  compounds  of  Chinese  lard  and 
bean  oil.  If  this  can  be  done  successfully,  it  will  take  the  place  that 
American  compound  now  holds,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  very  much  lower 
price  than  the  American  compoimd  is  sold  to-day,  although  the  latter 
pays  no  duty  at  this  time. 

The  field  for  other  canned  goods,  although  small  at  the  present 
time,  win  share  the  fate  of  compound,  as  tne  tariff  will  make  the 
prices  prohibitive.  Condensed  milk  will  be  exempt  from  duty,  and 
the  American  brands  that  are  firmly  establishea  will  easily  hold 
their  own. 

Agricultural  implements  will  be  exempt  from  duty,  and  this  will 
be  by  far  the  most  important  item  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Fruit. — ^The  tariff  will  so  affect  canned  fruit  that  its  sale  will  fall 
off.  Fresh  fruit,  however,  will  be  free,  and  as  a  small  but  growing 
business  in  this  line  is  being  carried  on  with  the  Pacific  coast,  there 
is  every  indication  of  its  prospering.  Dried  fruits,  to  a  great  extent, 
will  take  the  place  the  canned  fruits  now  hold,  simply  because  it  will 
be  possible  to  buy  more  for  the  money,  and  canned  fruits  not  being  a 
necessity  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  luxury. 

FREE  ADMISSION  OF  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  ZINC  SHEETS  FOR  MINING. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  February  18, 
the  free  admission  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  zinc  sheets  for  use  in 
the  Siberian  and  Ural  gold  and  platinum  mining  industries  is  to  be 
continued  temporarily. 
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SALVADOR. 

ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  ON   WINES  AND  CANNED  GOODS. 

The  State  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  Amer- 
ican charg^  d'aflfaires  at  Salvador  which  reads  as  follows : 

PreRldent  of  Salvador  has  si^nied  a  decree,  to  take  effect  April  10,  taxing 
imimrted  liquoni  50  centa;  heavy  wines  and  white  wines,  25  cents;  and  red  table 
wines,  5  cents  |>er  quart  bottle;  canned  goods,  10  cents  i)er  kilo.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  customs  duties. 

No  statement  is  made  whether  the  cents  represent  Salvadorean  or 
American  currency. 

EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  COFFEE. 

(X)MPARI80N  OF  ILVTES  LEVIED  BY  PRODl'CINC  COUNTRIES. 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  countries  which  impose  export 
duties  or  taxes  on  coffee,  the  imits  for  taxation,  and  rate.  A  col- 
umn is  added  showing  the  equivalent  of  such  tax  in  United  States 
currency  on  100  pounds  of  coffee. 

Rmt«  oi  duty. 

CountrlM.  1  Unit.  C.  S. 

Forel^  currency.   j^^jJ^^J 
I  pouudi. 


BelKiftn  Congo 100  IciloH 3  fnocfi 10.263 

Bnzil: 

Rio  de  Janeiro '  Kilo 29.75  rein HI 

MinasGeraes Ad  valorem 84  percent 

SioPaulo Kilo 41.4rei8 57 

Ceylon Cwt O.lOrupee 029 

Dominican  Republic 46  kiloa 10.16 1486 

Ecuador Kilo O.OO60acre 11 

French  Congro Ad  valorem 5  per  cent 

French  Somali coa«t protectorate lOOklUw 1  franc .0088 

Guatemala lOlpounds $1 .90 

Haiti: 

Coffee do t3 2.97 

Coffee,  broken  and  residues  of do 12.50 2.475 

Nicaragua lOOpoundn 10.40 1         .40 

Portuguese  Powessions:  i 

Cape  Vcnle  iMlands Kilo 4  rein I         .20 

Conjro lOOkilon 19680 — 

San  Thome  and  Principe— 

To  Portuguese  ports Kilo 16  reifl 

To  ft)reiKn  ports  in  foreign  vesH'ls do 45  reifl 

To  foreign  ports  in  I'ortugucsc  vessels do 30  reis 

Timor Picul 29520 

Salvador: 

Fn)m  the  ports  of  Libertad  and  Acatjutla 46  kilos 90.40 

Surtax do 0.265pe8oa 

From  the  port  of  La  Uuion do 90.40 

Surtajc do 0.51  pesoo 


.825 

.78 
2.21 
1.47 
1.99 

.40 
.10 
.40 
.194 


a  Silver. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  impo.sed  by  the  Brazilian  States  as  given  in 
the  above  statement,  coffee  exported  from  these  states  is  subject  to  a 
further  tax  of  5  francs  per  bag  of  60  kilos  (73.1  cents  per  100  pounds). 
According  to  the  decree  of  September  12,  1908,  an  additional  tax  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  be  levied  on  all  coffee  exported  from  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  excess  of  9,000,000  bags  during  the  crop  year 
commencing  July  1, 1908;  in  excess  of  9,500,0^0  bags  during  the  crop 
year  beginning  July  1,  1909;  and  in  excess  of  10,0^3,000  bags  during 
the  succeeding  crop  years. 
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TRADE  EXTENSION. 


INFORMATION  FOR  EXPORTERS. 
PORTUGAL. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  SALES  OF  AMEBICAN  GOODS  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  trade  of  Portugal,  the 
small  American  share,  and  how  to  increase  it,  is  furnished  by  Consul- 
General  Louis  H.  Ayme,  of  Lisbon : 

Portugal  imports  yearly  from  $00,000,000  to  $65,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise,  of  which  the  United  States  furnishes  about  6  per  cent. 
Of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  six  articles — cotton,  corn, 
petroleum,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  staves — account  for  all  but  $700,000 
worth ;  the  latter  sum  embracing  nearly  300  articles,  many  of  which 
fall  into  the  category  of  raw  materials  or  crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacture.  The  United  States,  therefore,  does  practically  an 
insifiTiificant  business  with  Portugal  in  manufactured  products. 

The  flags  of  England,  (Jermany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries  are  daily 
displayed  on  scores  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Portugal ;  the  American 
flag  has  not  been  seen  in  the  harbor  of  Lisbon  for  many  years,  except 
on  some  rare  yacht  or  rarer  vessel  of  war.  There  is  no  regular,  direct 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal ;  there  is,  it 
is  true,  semiregular  communication,  by  freight  steamer  from  Portu- 

fal  to  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  their  numerous  vessels, 
Ingland  and  the  Continental  countries  can  and  do  ship  to  Portu^l 
very  large  quantities  of  merchandise,  in  small  but  frequent  ship- 
ments, by  rail. 

If  all  other  conditions  were  equal  this  one  question  of  transporta- 
tion would  seriously  handicap  American  exporters. 

KNOWLED(JE  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  MARKET  NECESSARY. 

To  gain  a  successful  footing  in  any  foreign  market,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  everything  pertaming  thereto  is  required.  The  exporter 
must  know  the  wants,  the  opportunities,  the  business  methods,  and 
even  the  fancies  of  that  market,  things  of  which  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  set»m  to  be  ignorant,  as  far  as  Portugal  is  con- 
cerned, it  being  no  infrequent  matter  to  receive  at  this  office  letters 
addressed  to  "  Lisbon,  Spain/'  There  is  but  one  real  way  in  which 
this  or  any  other  foreign  market  can  be  conquered.  The  manufacturer 
or  would-be  exporter  must  personally,  or  by  a  competent  represent- 
ative, visit  the  market  and  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  its 
needs  and  conditions.  It  is  not  a  visit  of  one  or  two  weeks  either  that 
is  necessary — such  a  visit  can  only  give  the  most  superficial  knowledge 
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of  the  market.  Portugal  has  its  own  ways  of  doing  business,  its  own 
system  of  credits  and  payments,  its  own  apparatus  for  conducting 
business  transactions,  etc.,  with  all  of  which  Germany,  England^  and 
France  are  thoroughly  familiar  and  ready  to  adopt  them  to  gain  or 
hold  the  trade.  Full  knowledge  of  these  things  can  only  be  gained 
by  long,  persistent,  careful,  and  interested  study. 

American  manufacturers  expect  to  win  this  market  by  a  haphazard 
bombardment  of  catalogues  in  English,  French,  or  Spanish,  usually 
without  prices,  usually  without  particulars  of  dimensions,  weights, 
etc.,  or  by  Hocnling  the  mail  of  an  already  overworked  consul  by 
ret^uests  for  lists  of  names  of  *'  persons  likefy  to  do  business"  in  the 
WTiter's  particular  line,  which  it  is  impossibfe  for  him  to  supply  in  a 
city  of  the  dimensions  of  Lisbon,  for  instance.  If  the  American 
manufacturer  would  send  to  the  consular  offiwr  his  catalogues,  price 
lists,  and  discount  sheets;  would  give  the  metric  equivalents  for  all 
weights  and  measures;  would  give,  not  the  price  at  the  factory,  nor 
f.o.b.  Chicago  or  New  York,  but  c.  i.  f.  Lislnm ;  would,  further,  not 
insist  on  cash  w*ith  order  or  against  documents;  would  express  his 
willingness  to  take  a  reasonable  share  of  the  risk  on  the  first  invoice 
or  in  the  sending  of  samples  and  also  make  reasonable  modifications 
in  his  gcMMls  to  meet  the  sp<»cial  rtH]nirements  of  the  market ;  if  then 
the  consular  officer  could  advertise  in  the  local  newspapers  the  fact 
that  he  had  such  inquiries  and  was  ready  and  willing  to  show  and 
explain  them  to  any  one  interested,  it  is  very  probable  that  any  one 
'*  likely  to  do  business '"  in  that  line  would  call  at  the  consulate  and 
such  caller  would  probably  write  directly  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer giving  his  business  and  bank  references.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  a  consular  officer  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
go  running  about  in  a  city  of  500,000  inhabitants,  and  extending  over 
32  souare  miles  of  territory,  to  hunt  up  persons  -'  likely  to  do  busi- 
ness '  in  scores  of  different  lines.  The  utmost  such  an  officer  can  do  is 
to  indicate  bn)ad,  general  lines  in  which  there  is  a  possibility  for  the 
American  manufacturer  to  enter  and  com[>ete.  He  can  not  be  em- 
ployed in  pushing  individual  enterprises. 

LACK  OF  PERSI8TEN(  Y  IN  BUILDING  IP  TRADE — TARIFF  DUTIES. 

T(K>  frequently  the  attempt  of  American  manufacturers  to  enter 
the  foreign  market  is  due  to  a  temporary  dullness  in  the  home  market 
or  to  having  on  hand  a  surplus  stock  which  it  is  wished  to  work  off. 
If  the  home  market  improves,  or  the  surplus  stock  is  disposed  of, 
such  manufacturers  at  once  lose  interest  in  the  foreign  market,  and 
drop  it.  AAliat  chance  have  such  against  the  Englishman  or  German 
or  other  foreigii  competitor,  who  is  constantly  and  persistently  work- 
ing up  trade F 

If  initial  orders  are  secured  here,  the  American  manufacturer  is 
not  sufficiently  careful,  in  many  cases,  to  furnish  goods  precisely  up 
to  sample.  He  permits  himself  the  liberty  of  substituting  **  some- 
thing just  as  good,''  and  in  packing  the  ^oods  displays  a  carelessness 
which  is  incomprehensible.  The  American  manufacturer  believes, 
and  very  j)roperly,  so  far  as  the  home  market  is  concerned,  that  his 
methods  are  the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  foreigner  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  sell  goods  has  an  equally  well-founded  belief  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  his  own  ideas  and  methods:  he  knows  just  what  he 
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can  sell  to  his  customers;  he  knows  the  custom-house  requirements  of 
his  country  in  the  matter  of  packing,  and  his  requirements  in  these 
directions  should  be  rigidly  complied  with. 

The  Portuguese  tariff  duties  imposed  on  foreign  maimfactures  are 
very  high.  For  example,  the  duties  on  cotton  and  linen  textiles  are 
from  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  in  any  other  European  country ; 
the  duties  on  furniture  and  manufactures  of  iron  are  also  practically 
prohibitive.  Notwithstanding  this  "  prohibitive  tariff,"  if  the  obsta- 
cles to  an  enlarged  trade  with  Portugal  which  Americans  can  remove 
were  removed,  they  would  be  on  fairly  even  terms  with  their  com- 
petitors, as  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  excel- 
lence of  American  manufactures  would  give  us  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trade  in  nearly  all  lines.     

GERMANY. 

EXPERIMENT  SHOW^S  POPULARITY  OF  AMERICAN  BARBER  CHAIRS. 

Previous  consular  reports  have  been  made  on  the  absence  of  the 
modern  American  barber  chairs  from  German  tonsorial  shops. 
Deputy  Consul-General  Simon  Hanauer,  of  Frankfort,  has  also  in- 
vestigated the  subject  and  writes: 

Visits  to  numerous  barber  shops  failed  to  reveal  chairs  of  Ameri- 
can make,  except  in  one  where  five  chairs  had  been  introduced  by  a 
German  who  had  lived  in  New  York  for  nine  years.  This  man,  how- 
ever, had  recently  sold  out  and  was  now  with  a  perfumery  manu- 
factory. Returning  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  1894,  with  the 
intention  of  opening  an  ''American  shaving  and  hairdressing  saloon  " 
he  purchased  from  a  company  in  Chicago  three  patent  plush  uphol- 
stered barber's  armchairs,  for  which  he  paid  $45  each.  These  Amer- 
ican-patented chairs,  as  also  the  American  equipment  of  the  shop, 
caused  lively  attention  and  general  encomium  from  the  Frankfort 
public,  so  much  so  that  the  new  saloon  flourished  and  two  additional 
chairs  were  imported  from  the  Chicago  manufactory.  The  pro- 
prietor also  obtained  the  manufacturer's  agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
chairs  and  barber's  furniture  in  Germany.  He  makes  the  following 
statement : 

It  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  introduce  and  seU  these  chairs,  which  had 
become  so  i)opular  in  Frankfort,  in  other  cities  throughout  Germany,  and  a 
large  and  profitable  business  could  thus  have  been  seinired,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  short-sightedness  of  the  Chicago  firm,  who  would  only  fill  orders  after 
having  first  received  the  money.  1  had  si)ent  a  considerable  part  of  my  rather 
limited  capital  in  making  trips  to  show  off  the  chairs  by  photographs  and 
illustrated  catal<»gues,  also  paid  for  advertising  them  in  the  leading  German 
Journal  for  the  barber's  trade.  As  I  lacked  the  means  to  lay  in  stock,  and  the 
barbers  In  general  declined  paying  before  the  gwHls  were  delivered,  few  chairs 
were  disposed  of.  1  sold  in  all  20  of  the  comimny's  patent  shaving  armchairs 
of  two  styles,  the  one  costing  $45,  the  other  $75  each.  A  barbers'  saloon  in  the 
most  fashionable  hotel  of  Frankfort,  besides  purchasing  a  number  of  the  com- 
pany's chairs  also  ordered  a  mirror  case  in  three  imrts  at  $104  made  by  the 
same  firm.  Tikhi  arrival  at  the  Frankfort  customs-house  the  marble  top  plate 
of  the  mirror  case  was  found  to  be  broken,  due  to  careless  imcking.  1  had  to 
have  a  new  top  plate  made  here  which  cost  me  fully  as  much  as  my  commis- 
sion (25  i)er  cent)  on  that  sale  amounted  to;  upon  claiming  compensation  for 
the  cost  from  the  Chicago  firm  they  refused  to  make  any  allowance  whatsoever. 

Finding  it  useless  to  attempt  to  do  business  In  these  American  productions 
under  these  adverse  conditions,  I  pro|)osed  to  the  Chicago  house  to  send  me 
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two  of  the  chalra,  which  I  would  exhibit  nt  the  World's  TndiiRtrial  Exposi- 
tion to  l>e  held  at  Duemeldorf,  where  buyers  were  exi)e<*ted  from  ull  imrts  of 
the  globe.  The  flnu  replied  that  they  took  no  interest  In  this  ex|H>8ition  as 
they  were  busy  workInK  on  home  orders.  Suggestions  to  make  usp  of  other 
favorable  opiK>rtUDiti(*8  to  exhibit  and  intriMluce  their  k^hkIh  were  alno  declined. 

GOOD    UABKKT    FOSBIBLK   FOS    BARBEBS*    SUPPLIES. 

I  am  coBfldent  that  if  an  able  firm  in  the  United  States  were  to  avail  th^n- 
selves  of  the  suggeKtions  and  display  some  lilierallty  in  seconding  the  efforts 
of  an  energetic  agent  in  (Jermany,  a  big  trade  in  American-made  barber's  fur- 
niture and  ini]»lements  could  be  established  in  this  country. 

The  furniture  should  not  be  shlp|»ed  whole  and  itacked  in  crates  as  was  the 
case  when  my  orders  were  filled,  but  the  gixnls  ought  to  he  shipped  in  the 
knock-down  mode  and  be  finished  and  put  t(»gether  at  tlie  port  of  arrival.  In 
this  way  heavy  freight  rnt€»s  and  high  customs  charges  could  be  avoided,  and 
the  gcMNis  he  offered  for  siile  at  Xi  to  40  per  cent  U»ss.  Barbers,  as  a  rule,  are 
limited  in  capital,  yet  many  of  them  could  t>e  Induced  to  purchase  the  American 
chairs  and  fittings  If  allowetl  to  imy  for  them  by  installments.  This  method 
is  quite  safe  for  the  seller,  as  the  law  glies  him  a  mortgage  on  the  property 
until  final  imyment  is  made.  Machincn^  of  various  kinds  and  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise are  extensively  sold  In  (Jermany  on  that  basis,  which  plan  Is  not  new. 
but  lias  been  in  suci^easful  o|>eration  for  many  years  imst.  (lermany  would 
be  a  tmying  and  large  market  for  the  s»ile  of  hundreds  of  American-manufac- 
tured articles,  implements,  fittings,  etc..  If  businesslike  steim  wore  taken  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  tlie  dealer  or  consumer.  I  offer  my  services  as 
agent  for  introducing  such,  and  am  ready  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
American  firms  for  that  purpose.  [His  address  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

What  has  been  said  about  the  selling  chances  of  American  barbers' 
utensils  and  other  products  in  Germany  applies  with  equal  force  to 
other  European  countries  as  fruitful  fields  for  American  energy 
and  ability.  There  are  about  300  barl)er  shops  in  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort alone.  As  many  of  the  wealthy  men  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  are  shaved  at  tlieir  own  residences,  either  by 
their  valets  or  by  professional  barbers,  many  hundreds  of  American 
chairs  could  be  sold  to  private  parties  if  the  latter  would  become 
aware  of  the  merits  of  the  luxurious  American  shaving  chair.  The 
financial  responsibility  of  those  who  desire  to  act  as  agents  can  easily 
be  ascertained  from  American  mercantile  agencies. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  WILL  HELP  EXHIBIT  BRITISH  GOODS. 

Consul-General  Robert  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  reports  that  national 
advertisement  and  aid  by  the  Government  is  the  latest  step  of  the 
Government  Board  of  Trade  for  pushing  the  sale  of  British  goods 
abroad.    He  explains  one  of  the  effective  methods  as  follows: 

Six  months  ago  the  British  Board  of  Trade  established  an  exhibi- 
tions branch.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Royal  Commission  concerning  coming  exhibitions  at  Brussels,  Rome, 
and  Turin  passed  certain  resolutions,  which  were  carried  into  effect. 
From  the  new  offices  of  the  exhibitions  branch  20,000  letter  packets 
were  dispatched  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  giving 
the  fullest  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  exhibitions,  and 
offering  facilities  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Aided  by  a  treasury  grant  and  by  the  saving  which  results  from 
making  early  contracts  in  gross,  the  British  Board  of  Trade  offers 
the  manufacturer  a  complete  stand  at  practically  the  same  price  he 
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would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  bare  ground  space  if  he  were  making 
his  own  arrangements.  Except  for  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  his  representatives,  practically  everything 
is  covered  by  the  first  charge.  He  delivers  his  exhibit  at  the  ^tes. 
It  is  received  by  laborers  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  They 
put  the  goods  in  the  effectively  decorated  stand.  The  Government 
defrays  half  the  cost  of  the  steam,  gas,  or  electricity  necessary  to  run 
machinery. 

In  small  details,  as  in  large,  the  convenience  of  the  exhibitor  has 
been  provided  for.  A  special  catalogue  of  the  British  section  will 
be  printed  in  English  ana  in  French.  There  will  be  a  business  room, 
attended  by  uiterpreters,  who  speak  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
English. 

PROMINENT   SUPPORT. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  president  of  the  commission,  Lord 
Lytton  chairman,  and  Sir  Swire  Smith  Keighley  vice-chairman.  In- 
cluded in  the  members  are  leading  representatives  of  railways,  ship- 
building, iron,  cotton,  wool,  agriculture,  banking,  chemical  manufac- 
tures, boots,  building,  furniture,  confectionery,  millinery,  motor  cars, 
cutlery,  pottery,  linen,  and  mining.  The  director  of  the  new  ex- 
hibition oranch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  Mr.  U.  F.  Wintour.  and 
associated  with  him,  as  honorary  art  director,  is  Sir  Isidore  Spiel- 
mann. 

The  London  Times,  commenting  on  this  movement  by  the  Govern- 
ment, says : 

The  importance  of  this  new  departure  needs  hardly  to  be  emphasized.  It 
marl(S  a  further  staj^e  in  the  abandonment  of  that  i)olicy  of  laissez  faire,  which 
may  have  been  successful  enough  in  the  days  when  this  country  (Great  Britain) 
was  first  in  all  the  great  manufacturing  industries  and  the  other  countries 
nowhere.  In  those  days  it  seemed  as  if,  by  a  peculiarly  merciful  dispensation, 
Providence  had  ordained  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  produce  and  send 
us  the  raw  material  required  for  our  industries,  while  to  us  was  reserved  the 
monopoly  of  converting  them  into  finished  products  and  selling  them  back  at 
a  profit  to  the  i)eople  who  had  kindly  provided  them  for  our  benefit.  Those 
halcyon  days  have  unfortunately  long  since  passed  away.  Other  nations  have 
learned  to  compete  with  us,  and  not  infrequently  to  surpass  us,  in  many  of 
the  most  imi>ortant  branches  of  industry,  not  so  nmch,  we  believe,  through  any 
falling  off  of  workmanlike  skill  or  of  inventive  capacity  In  this  country,  but 
mainly  through  more  scientific  methods,  through  l>etter  organization,  and 
through  a  more  systematic  coordination  of  their  national  forces,  carefully 
fostered  and  directed  by  the  State. 

TURKEY. 

PRESENT  OPPORTXTNITIES  FOR  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL. 

Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson,  of  Aleppo,  calls  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  exporters  to  the  removal  of  certain  restric- 
tions against  imports  and  the  demand  for  construction  material  of 
various  kinds  in  that  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.    He  says: 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
moval by  Turkish  authorities  of  the  restrictions  against  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  manufacture,  including  all  kinds  of  elec- 
trical appliances  and  attachments,  typewriters,  printing  presses,  jjuns, 
revolvers,  gasoline,  books,  and  literature.  Trade  in  these  articles  is 
commencing  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  There  is  an  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  telephones  throughout  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
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for  the  construction  of  railways,  tramways,  electric  lights,  and  various 
other  enterprises.  Recently  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  this 
city,  attende<l  by  the  more  wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the  com- 
munity, at  whidi  the  constructi<m  of  a  railway  between  Aleppo  and 
the  port  of  Alexandretta  was  iliscusstnL  Petitions  were  sent  to  the 
minister  of  public  works  and  to  Parliament  urging  a  new  concession 
therefor  in  the  event  the  line  is  not  immediately  begun  by  the  Ger- 
man-Bagdad company  now  holding  a  provisory  concession. 

This  extraordinary  activity  indicates  that  soon  the  numerous 
cities  and  towns,  also  the  country  districts,  of  this  part  of  Turkey 
will  l)e  put  into  closer  communication.  Tramways  will  traverse  the 
larger  cities  and  many  suburban  lines  will  be  built.  Electric  lighting 
is  Inking  talked  of  for  the  imi)ortant  trade  centers,  and  water-works 
will  soon  l>e  provided  for  the  cities  and  towns, 

EXPORTERS  SHOULD   HAl^E   SALESMEN   ON   THE  GROUND. 

There  will  be  demand  for  the  various  necessary  articles  of  con- 
struction, which  will  be  supplied  by  those  whose  representatives  are 
on  the  ground  and  awake  to  the  opportunities  of  the  occasion.  A 
large  trade  in  American  products  can  be  secured  and  immense  sums 
of  money  can  find  investment  in  the  extensive  improvements  soon  to 
be  made  if  pn)p*»r  attention  is  given  to  the  matter. 

The  construction  of  public  highways,  paved  streets,  bridges,  etc., 
will  l>e  l)egun  at  an  early  date  in  various  Iwalities,  the  cost  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  Turks  realize  that  it  is  essential  to 
work  with  redoubknl  energ\'  to  rejuvenate  their  country  and  acquire 
for  themst»lves  the  comforts  and  improvements  of  mcnlem  ingenuity 
and  invention.  It  therefore  rests  with  the  American  financiers,  manu- 
facturers, and  exporters  wiiether  they  will  remain  indifferent  and 
permit  the  energetic  Europeans  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  now  ripen- 
ing in  this  unexploited  country  al)ounding  in  natural  resources.  [A 
list  of  dealers  and  commission  housivs  of  Alepjx)  consular  district  is 
on  file  and  may  be  copied  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


CHINA. 

AMERTCAN  TNTI':RE8T8  SHOIMJ)  BE  Ol  ARDED  BY  AMERICAN   AQENTB. 

An  American  resident  in  the  Far  East  who  has  been  looking  into 
commercial  conditions  in  China  furnishes  information  confirmatory 
of  recommendations  frequently  made  by  American  consular  officers 
as  to  the  necessity  for  establishing  branch  houses  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
cans to  promote  and  safeguard  American  trade  with  China.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  writes: 

The  importation  of  goods  into  Hongkong  and  into  South  China, 
Hongkong  constituthig  the  market  and  distributing  point  for  the 
treaty  ports  from  Pakhoi  to  Fo<K*how,  is  controlled  by  English  and 
German  houses.  The  former  are  nearly  all  firms  of  long  standing 
and  wide  experience  in  the  trade,  having  heavy  capital  at  their  back. 
The  latter  are  newer  but  energetic,  and  are  also  backed  heavily  with 
home  capital.  All  of  these  firms  have  a  natural  bias  toward  goods 
produced  in  their  own  home  countries,  in  addition  to  which  must  be 
taken   into  account  the  capital  invested   in  these  China  houses  by 
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manufacturers  and  others  in  England  and  Germany,  resulting  in 
close  affiliations  and  control.  The  result  of  this  is  that  at  equal,  and 
oftentimes  at  a  higher  price,  the  English  house  will  push  English 
goods  and  the  German  house  will  push  German  goods.  They  are  all 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  exclusive  agencies  tor  American  manu- 
facturers, but  rarely  is  this  done  with  the  idea  of  pushing  American 
foods,  the  intention  being  to  control  their  sale  and  prevent  them 
rom  being  pushed  in  the  Chinese  markets.  While  the  larger  export 
and  import  houses  maintain  offices  in  the  United  States,  these  are 
more  for  the  sale  of  Chinese  products  in  America  than  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  American  products  in  China,  and  they  have  the  added 
function  of  controlling  all  of  the  steamship  connections  into  Hong- 
kong from  the  ITnited  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Line  from  San  Francisco  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  from  Seattle. 

HOW  AMERICAN  INTERESTS  ARE  SACRIFICED. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  how  American  interests  suffer  for  lack 
of  proper  representation,  I  would  cite  an  instance  that  came  to  my 
notice  a  few  days  ago.  The  import  of  plaving  cards  into  the  treaty 
ports  is  not  a  large  item,  but  a  German  nrm  here  recently  secured 
the  agency  of  an  American  playing-card  manufacturer.  They  were 
tempted  to  do  this  on  account  of  the  low  prices  quoted  on  American- 
made  cards,  and  they  secured  one  consignment  not  long  ago.  Six 
dozen  packs  of  this  consignment  were  sent  directly  to  Germany  with  a 
statement  of  the  prices  for  which  they  could  be  obtained  from  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  the  deliveries  that  could  be  made.  The 
German  manufacturer  was  informed  that  if  he  could  come  within  a 
reasonable  limit  of  the  American  price,  the  local  house  would  be  glad 
to  take  up  and  push  his  product.  \\Tiile  the  conditions  outlined  above 
may  not  be  true  of  every  house  with  regard  to  every  line  of  goods 
*  that  might  l)e  offered  to  them,  nevertheless  it  is  so  generally  true  and, 
w^hen  one  considers  the  circumstances,  such  a  natural  course  of  pro- 
cedure, that  the  danger  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  a  mere  list  of 
names  of  resident  merchants  will  be  readily  seen. 

AMERICAN    AGENCIES    NEEDED. 

There  are  two  American  export  and  import  houses  in  Hongkong, 
neither  one  of  which  does  a  large  business  as  compared  with  the 
older  English  and  German  houses.  One  of  these  American  houses 
maintains  an  office  in  Seattle.  The  other  is  entirely  local,  but  has 
American  connections.  All  the  other  American  business  interests 
here  are  local  offices  of  American  houses  maintained  on  the  ground  for 
the  sale  of  their  own  goods.  The  first  essential  to  the  extension  of 
American  trade  of  anything  like  a  permanent  nature  in  this  district 
(Hongkong)  is  the  establishment  of  American  agencies  to  handle 
American  goods.  American  business  men  at  home  have  as  a  rule  al- 
ways strongly  emphasized  the  principle  that  the  man  on  the  ground 
gets  the  business,  and  this  applies  here  just  as  much  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  flour,  kerosene-oil,  and  sewing-machine  people  have 
come  out  here,  invested  monev,  and  stayed  by  the  trade,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  taught  ttie  Chinese  to  use  these  articles,  which 
are  all  luxuries  in  China,  and  have  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
business. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FUR  INCEEABED  8At£8  OF  AMERICAN  tiOOD0  IN  BURMA. 

Reporting  as  follows  upon  the  Burmese  market  and  its  possibilities, 
Consul  E.  X,  Wakefield,  of  Rangoon,  says  that  American  products 
should  occupy  a  more  important  place  in  its  imports  than  they  do  at 
present: 

The  province  of  Burma  is  at  present  important  chiefly  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint,  with  rice  as  the  great  staple  of  production. 
The  oil  fields  are  of  great  and  constantly  growing  importance,  with 
good  prospects  of  rapid  mineral  development  in  Upper  Burma.  Coal 
has  been  discovered  in  various  places,  with  good  prospect  of  successful 
development  of  various  fields  in  tlie  next  three  or  four  years.  The 
teak  trade  is  a  verv  important  factor  in  the  local  as  well  as  in  the 
exjKjrt  trade,  (iold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  near  the  headw^aters 
of  the  Irrawaddv.  Silver,  lead,  copi)er,  tin,  iron,  rubies,  tourmalines, 
jade,  amber,  and  salt  are  found  in  various  localities,  and  pearls  near 
the  islands  off  the  coast.  The  climate  is  so  varied  that  products  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  are  successfully  grown. 

IMPORTS  AND  BV  WHOM  CX)NTROLLED. 

Nearly  all  manufactures  used  in  the  province  and  considerable  food- 
stuffs are  imported.  The  imports  of  merchandise  into  Burma  in 
1908  amounted  to  $:iG,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  $*2,850,0()0.  This  does  not  really  represent  the  correct  value  of 
^Vmerican  goods  sold  in  Burma,  as  numerous  articles  of  American 

froduction  are  im{>orted  from  England,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  and 
longkong. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  American  products  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  competition  with  some  other  foreign  products.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplies  over  $-20,000,000  of  the  imports,  or,  roughly, 
55  per  cent.  Most  or  the  business  houses  importing  direct  are  owned 
or  controlle<l  bv  Englishmen,  while  many  of  the  native  firms  have 
well-established  business  relations  with  influential  English  commer- 
cial houses. 

The  connecting  steamship  lines  are  principally  English,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  freight  rate  across  the  Atlantic,  which 
must  be  met  by  American  exporters  from  Atlantic  coast  ports. 

English  firms  give  from  three  to  six  months  credit,  and  occasionally 
easier  terms  than  these  are  granted.  The  British  India  Steam  Navi- 
gation Companv,  Irrawaddv  ^''lotilla  Company,  Burma  Oil  Company, 
and  Burma  Railwavs  Company  are  all  controlled  by  English  capital 
and  oflScials,  and  tliese  fleets  are  potent  factors  in  developing  the 
country  and  its  imports. 

Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  business  houses  established  here, 
and  naturally  they  favor  and  prefer  their  own  national  products. 

AMERICAN  SALES  METHODS  AT  FAULT. 

American  salesmen  frequently  represent  several  firms,  and  some 
carry  too  varie<l  a  line  of  samples.  As  a  result  the  different  lines  are 
not  given  sufficient  detailed  attention  to  put  them  on  a  proper  &>oting 
as  established  lines  of  imports,  and  the  methods  of  American  pack- 
ing are  decidedly  faulty  in  comparison  with  those  used  in  imports 
into  Burma  from  other  countries.    A  slight  improvement  in  this  re- 
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spect  has  been  recently  noticed,  but  more  careful  attention  to  this 
oetail  is  necessary.  As  freight  charges  are  based  upon  the  cubic  feet 
occupied,  packages  should  be  as  compact  as  possible,  while  every- 
thing boxed  should  be  bound  with  iron  straps  placed  where  strength 
is  most  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  strictest  attention  to 
this  matter  of  packing  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  un- 
doubtedly exists,  caused  by  careless  preparation  and  packing  of 
former  shipments.  All  merchandise  is  subject  to  pretty  rough  usage 
in  loading,  transshipping,  and  unloading,  so  that  paclcing  should  be 
as  firm  as  possible. 

METHODS   FOR   INCREASING  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

The  best  possible  method  of  building  up  American  trade  would  be 
the  establishing  of  an  American  wholesale  depot  to  supply  and  keep 
in  stock  as  many  of  the  leading  products  as  it  might  be  possible  to 

give  attention  to.     There  are  or  course  many  arguments  which  might 
e  advanced  against  this  method,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  financial  standing  of  dealers  and  the  fre- 

?uent  delays  in  delivery,  I  feel  confident  that  this  plan  would  succeed, 
'rom  three  or  four  such  depots  it  might  be  possible  to  develop  a 
much  greater  trade  in  India  and  the  Far  East.  The  one  prime  essen- 
tial is  capable  and  experienced  management,  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Eastern  business  conditions. 

There  are  no  really  wholesale  houses  here,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  although  several  importing  houses  keep  on  hand  small  Mocks  of 
some  particular  products.  Most  of  the  business  is  done  by  placing 
the  order  as  received  from  the  retailer. 

In  ordering  by  this  method  a  long  delay  ensues  which  could  be 
avoided  if  goods  were  stocked  here.  In  many  instances  it  might  be 
to  the  interest  of  commercial  travelers  to  engage  Burmese  and  Chi- 
nese brokers  to  assist  them  in  selling  goods  to  firms  of  their  respec- 
tive nationalities.  A  small  salary  should  be  paid,  with  a  small  com- 
mission on  sales.  The  salary  need  not  be  more  than  $15  to  $25  per 
month,  and  the  commission  not  more  than  1  per  cent.  The  leading 
life  insurance  companies  employ  these  brokers  very  successfully,  and 
it  seems  feasible  to  employ  this  method  along  other  lines.  ThW  Chi- 
nese are  very  prominent  in  the  commercial  life  of  Burma,  are  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  American  products,  and  are  usually  energetic 
workers. 

Commercial  travelers  coming  to  the  East  ought  to  be  men  of  ex- 
emplary habits  and  patience,  with  capacity  for  hard  work  under 
trying  conditions.  A  reasonable  success  should  attend  the  efforts  of 
such  men  if  they  handle  anything  for  which  a  market  exists. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

MANY  LINES  OF  AMERICAN- MADE  CLOTHING  MIGHT  BE  SOLD. 

A  report  from  Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  at  Puerto  Plata,  states  that 
no  ready-made  clothing  for  men  and  boys  is  imported  into  that  part 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  leads  him  to  suggest  such  an 
American  trade  opportunity : 

The  well-to-do  wear  tailor-made  clothing  and  the  poorer  classes 
have  their  clothes  made  at  home  or  by  a  seamstress.     The  Dominican, 
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as  a  rule,  is  well  dresse<l.  For  the  daytime,  two-piece  suits  of  linen  or 
cotton  cloth  are  worn.  Thcst»  are  white,  linen  color,  or  of  light- 
colonnl  checks  and  stri|H»s  of  wash  fabrics.  Made-to-order  suits  of 
this  class  cost  $7  to  $1.*).  In  the  evening,  dark  cassimeres  of  light  and 
medium  weight  are  worn.  These  cost  $20  to  $40  per  sniit,  made  to 
order. 

Practically  all  materials  for  men's  and  boys'  clothing  are  imported 
from  England.  All-wool  cloths  pay  a  duty  of  74  cents  to  $1.50  per 
yard  and  the  wash  fabrics  8  cents  to  30  events  per  yard. 

Laluii-ers  and  country  iHM>ple  wear  clothing  of  brown  drill  or  blue 
denim,  made  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  American  overall  suit. 
These  materials  cost  l(K*ally  fnmi  25  to  40  cents  per  yard,  which  makes 
a  suit  cost  $2  to  $:i. 

It  would  si»em  that  cheaper  grades  of  ready-made  clothing  could  be 
sold  in  this  country  to  advantage.  Lipht-weight  cassimere  and  serge 
two-piec*e  suits  which  can  U*  l>ought  in  the  United  States  for  $6  to 
$10  would  pay  a  duty  of  $2.22  and  could  l>e  retailed  here  at  $12  to 
$15  i)er  suit.  Cotton  duck  and  drill  garments  pay  a  duty  of  $11.07 
per  dozen  two-piecx»  suits.  If  these  could  be  bought  in  the  United 
States  so  as  to  retail  here  at  $5  to  $0  i>er  suit,  there  would  be  a  *eady 
sale. 

TROrSERS,  SHIRTS,  ETC. 

Ready-made  wash  trousers  of  drill  or  duck,  on  which  the  duty  is 
$4.21)  i)er  dozen,  would  prove  especially  popular,  as  the  coats  always 
outlast  the  trousers.  . , 

For  the  lalK)rer,  the  American  jumper  and  overall  would  take  the 
place  of  the  homemade  articles,  if  they  could  be  put  on  the  market  at 
a  price  anywhere  near  the  presiuit  cost.  A  well-made  overall  and 
jacket,  made  from  240  or  3(')0  denim,  wsting  in  the  United  States  $3.75 
or  $4  per  dozen,  would  pay  a  duty  of  $2.95  per  dozen  and  could  retail 
here  at  75  cents  per  garment. 

Ordinary  cotton  work  shirts  pay  a  duty  of  $2.95  per  dozen.  The 
cheaper  gi'ades  made  in  the  United  States  to  job  at  $2.25  per  dozen 
could  l)e  retailed  here  at  ()0  (vnts  each.  The  homemade  shirts  cost 
about  75  cents  for  material  and  labor  and  can  not  be  as  satisfactcwyas 
a  good  custom-made  article. 

.  The  only  way  to  introdiuv  these  or  other  new  lines  is  to  send  a  sales- 
man who  speaks  the  S])anish  language  and  who  understands  tropical 
conditions.  Once  the  goods  were  established,  it  would  probably  be 
unnecessary  to  canvass  the  territory  regularly  and  would  no  doubt  be 
of  lasting  l)encfit  to  American  exportei*s. 

[Statistics  show  some  progress  in  the  exportation  of  t^otton  wearing 
apparel  from  the  Unittnl  vStates  to  ^*uito  Domingo.  The  amount  in 
the  fis<*al  year  1905  was  $S.21(>:  in  1900, $15,092;  and  in  1908, $26,041. 
The  exports  of  cotton  knit  gomls  are  inclu(le<l  in  these  amounts.  As  a 
separate  item,  the  knit  goods  figured  at  $5,1()5  in  1908.  The  sale  of 
American-made  wearing  apparel  is  increasing  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, having  advanced  from  $2,700,420  in  1904  to  $4,701,479  in  1908. 
The  West  Indies  liave  l>een  excellent  markets,  Cuba  alone  having  taken 
last  year  $74,424  of  American  knit  go<Kls  and  $247,940  worth  of  other 
American-made  cotton  apparel. — B.  of  M.] 
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TRADE  WITH  MOROCCO. 

LATENT  RESOCRCES  AND  PRIMITIVE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  possible  lines  of  American  trade  with  Morocco  are  indicated 
by  the  following  review  of  conditions  in  that  empire  by  Special 
Agent  Julien  L.  Erode,  who  writes  from  Tangier : 

Economically  considered,  Morocco  has  a  fine  future  and  is  capable 
of  much  development.  The  methods  of  transportation,  agriculture, 
and  manufacture  are  still  primitive.  The  only  mode  of  travel  and 
communication  between  the  inland  towns  and  those  of  the  coast  is 
by  donkey,  mule,  horse,  or  camel.  Vehicles  are  not  used.  Many  of 
the  streets  of  Tangier  are  too  narrow  to  allow  pjissage  for  a  wagon  or 
carriage.  Most  of  the  freight  is  transported  oy  donkeys.  Farming 
is  done  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  plow  largely  in  use  is  merely 
a  forked  stick.  Modern  methods  of  agriculture,  with  their  many 
labop-saving  machines,  are  not  employed Tiere.  The  ground  is  merely 
scratched  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast.  After  planting  there  is 
little  cultivation.  The  land  as  a  rule  is  fertile  and  capable  of  rais- 
ing two  or  three  crops  a  year.  Wheat,  barley,  oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
figs,  and  almost  .all  vegetables  are  easily  grown.  Manufacturing  is 
mostly  by  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  crude  mechanical  devices.  The 
artisans,  however,  are  skillful,  and,  considering  the  simple  tools  at 
their  disposal,  turn  out  very  good  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

Morocco  is  inhabited  almast  entirely  by  Moors.  Xo  census  has 
been  taken  of  Tangier,  but  from  an  average  of  the  estimates  furnished 
by  old  European  residents,  there  are  approximately  65,000  people 
here.  The  Moors,  considering  the  climate,  wear  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  clothing.  The  fez,  almost  universally  worn  as  a  covering 
for  the  head,  is  made  of  a  heavy  woolen  cloth.  The  natives  may,  if 
they  wish,  adopt  the  European  form  of  dress,  but  are  required  to 
retain  the  fez.  There  are  no  correct  figures  obtainable  on  the  quan- 
tity of  these  hats  imported,  but  they  ar6  supplied  almost  entirely  by 
Austria-Hungary.  The  merchants  buy  them  at  about  $J^  per  dozen 
and  retail  them  at  about  40  cents  each.  The  married  Moors  wear  a 
white  cotton  cloth  around  the  fez,  which  is  about  5  yards  long. 
Those  Moors  who  have  been  to  Mecca  can  wear  a  red  cloth  instead 
of  white.  The  outer  garment  is  a  loose-fitting  robe,  coming  down 
just  below  the  knees.  It  has  a  hood  and  baggy  sleeves  and  in  ap- 
pearance is  not  unlike  a  bath  robe.  This  garment  is  usually  made 
of  wool,  although  many  of  the  poorer  people  and  the  women  and 
children  wear  robes  ma5e  of  cotton  goods.  Under  the  outer  coat  is 
a  close-fitting  jacket  made  of  wool,  and  loose,  baggy  trousers,  made 
of  cotton  goods.  Under  the  jacket  is  worn  a  woolen  shirt,  and  under 
this  a  cotton  shirt,  both  long.  In  summer  the  woolen  shirt  is  dis- 
carded. Some  of  the  Moors  wear  woolen  stockings,  others  wear 
socks,  and  a  few  wear  European  shoes.  The  vast  majority  go  bare- 
legged and  wear  leathern  slippers,  which  look  very  much  like  bath 
slippers,  no  heel  guards  being  used.  The  slippers  are  made  in 
Morocco  and  are  sold  very  reasonably,  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  pair.    Ger- 
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many,  Austria-IIunmns  and  England  supply  the  bulk  of  the  woolen 
goods,  and  EnglancT  nearly  all  of  the  cotton  goods. 

OIUS  FOR  CX)OKlNO  AND  FDR  ILLUMINATING  PURF06BS. 

The  |)eople  eat  no  hog  fat,  and  in  cooking  make  liberal  use  of  vege- 
table oils.  The  nM)>'t  nopular  of  these  is  olive  oil,  the  best  grade  of 
which  commands  a  hign  orice.    The  lower  grades  are  selling  at  higher 

S rices  than  are  obtained  for  cotton-seed  oil.  They  have  a  strojig 
avor,  to  remove  which,  when  cooking  with  them,  the  Moors  use 
some  article  such  as  a  piece  of  a  potato.  The  samples  of  cotton-seed 
oil  shown  the  writer  were  off  summer  yellow,  fully  1  per  cent  off 
prime,  but  looked  fine  in  comparison  with  the  lower  CTades  of  olive 
oil.  The  dealers  heat  the  cotton-seed  oil  to  clear  ana  make  it  more 
liquid.  The  large  dealers  say  that  some  of  the  Moorish  shopkeepers 
are  familiar  with  cotton-seed  oil,  but  most  of  it  ^oes  to  the  consumers 
under  some  other  name,  or  is  mixed  with  olive  oil.  They  further  say 
that  the  Moor  is  so  conservative  it  is  difficult  to  get  him  to  buy  any- 
thing new  and  that  to  get  him  to  use  cotton-seed  oil,  as  such,  he  must 
gra<liially  l)e  educated  to  it.  However,  cotton-seed  oil  seems  to  be 
taking  hold  in  Tangier.  Those  dealers  whom  the  writer  saw  handled 
a  total  of  about  2,4()0  barrels  last  year.  This  year,  on  account  of  the 
IK>or  olive  crop,  they  anticipate  handling  more.  The  olive  crop  can 
not  be  depended  uikmi  to  supply  the  needs,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
ary  to  import  other  edible  oils.  Nearly  all  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  sold 
here  comes  from  England  and  F* ranee,  England  supplying  most  of  it. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  Statels  has  no  direct 
steamship  connection  with  Tangier. 

Among  neople  who  are  confined  to  the  use  of  vegetable  oils,  cot- 
ton-seed oil  could  be  successfully  exploited.  It  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  much  of  the  oil  they  are  usin^,  and  it  is  a  question  of  educating 
them  to  take  hold  of  cotton-seed  oil  under  its  own  name. 

By  persistent  push,  a  large  American  firm  is  now  selling  a  great 
deal  of  coal  oil  in  Morocco.  It  has  established  a  branch  here  and 
has  agents  in  imp)rtant  places.  The  writer  was  told  by  one  of  the 
latter  of  the  uphill  fight  they  had  to  get  their  article  first  introduced. 
They  are  now  doing  considerable  business. 

SUGAR,  COTTON  GOODS,  HARDWARE,  ETC. 

There  is  considerable  sugar  sold  in  Morocco.  Most  of  it  comes 
from  France.  The  popular  package  is  the  hard  cone-shaped  loaf, 
which  is  sold  at  about  $8.50  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  c.  i.  f. 
Tangier.  Sugar  in  bulk  is  shipi>ed  in  bags  weighing  70  kilos  each. 
The  head  of  one  firm  in  Tangier  told  the  writer  that  last  year  he 
handled  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  sugar.  The  sugar  is  very  white 
and  seems  to  be  a  good  refined  grade.  A  market  might  be  created 
here  for  American  yellow  clarified  sugar,  if  it  could  be  introduced 
at  a  sufficientlv  low  price  to  offset  the  difference  in  quality.  The 
Moors  seem  to  W  fond  of  sweets,  and  no  sugar  is  made  here. 

The  cotton  goixls  shipped  into  Morocco  come  almost  altogether  from 
Manchester,  England.  The  trade  is  growing  and  is  well  worth  look- 
ing into.  The  climate  permits  the  wearing  of  cotton  clothes  during 
most  of  the  year.    Hardware,  building  materials,  candles,  cement. 
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groceries,  lumber,  and  flour  are  other  articles  American  merchants 
and  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  supply  in  competition  with  those 
of  other  nations.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  plaster  and  tilings. 
Some  tarred-roofing  material  is  also  finding  its  way  into  this  market. 
This  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  is  shipped  to  Spain  and  re- 
shipped  here.  American  hams,  hardware,  flour,  etc.,  come  through 
other  countries. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  imports  into  Morocco,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated  from 
figures  available,  are  about  $15,000,000  anually.  The  bulk  of  this 
sum  is  divided  among  England,  France,  and  Germany,  in  the  order 
named.  These  countries  are  keen  bidders  for  this  business  and  are 
energetic  in  establishing  footholds  in  Morocco.  They  have  direct 
steamship  connections,  agents  on  the  ground  pushing  their  goods, 
and  dnimmers  who  come  regularly  to  display  sammes  and  study 
the  needs  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  lllustratea  catalogues  in 
English  are  poor  salesmen  in  comparison  with  Spanish-speaking 
drummers  having  the  actual  goods  to  show.  There  are  French, 
English,  and  German  newspapers  and  French  and  German  schools 
in  Tangier. 

The  chief  annual  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  ports  of 
Morocco  are  given  here  in  the  best  form  obtainable.  These  figures 
are,  however,  to  be  considered  only  as  estimates,  as  it  is  impossible  to 

father  authentic  data,  no  port  records,  it  seems,  being  kept.  The 
gures  used  are  taken  from  reports  issued  by  other  countries,  from 
wnat  figures  were  available  at  the  American  consulate,  and  from 
data  obtained  from  different  merchants  in  Tangier.  The  duty  on 
all  imports  is  straight  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  imports  of  Morocco  and  the 
approximate  annual  quantity  of  each : 


Articles. 


Oottongoods.cwt. 


Sdfar do... 

Candles do... 

Building  material, 

lime,  cement, 

etc.,  cwt. 

Flour cwt. 

Woolen  goods, 

cwt. 


Cotton-seed  oil, 

galls. 
Petroleum .  .galls. 

Light  hardware, 
cwt. 

Groceries cwt. 

Bricks  and   tiles, 

tons. 

Coal tons. 

Wines  and  spirits, 

cwt. 


Tan- 
gier. 


La-   I   Ra-  '   Casa 
raohe. '  bat.  '  Blanca. 


"5^  I    ftifl.    I  'gf  }  ToUl. 


14,000  18,000  32,000  112,000 


3(»,000  108,000 


40,000 

7,000 

100,000 


100,000 
25,000 


50,000  80,000  !112,000 
,22,000  18,000  ,  12,000 
,  5,000    1 


30,000  24,000 
;  7,000 


160,000   

200,000   ' 

] 

45,000   12.000   18,000 


20,000 
60,000 


'    4,000 
,276.000  , 


10,000 


10,000 


40,000 
5,000 


5,000 


91,000 
8,000 


I 
90,000  667,000 


101,000  532,000 

9,000     81,000 

106,000 


5,000     12,000 


154,000 
42,000 


150,000 
200,000 
107,000 

20,000 

60,000 

I 

.'    4.00O 
.275,000 


Percentage  of 
various  countries. 


England  87}, 
France  50,  Bel- 
gium 20,  Aus- 
tria 25. 

England  100. 

France  60,  Ger- 
many 30,  Eng- 
land 10. 

France  75,  Italy  20. 

Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary 50, 
England  35, 
France  10. 

Franco  20,  Eng- 
land 70. 

United  States  of 
America  100. 

England 33.  France 
25,  Germany  33, 
Spain  8. 

England  80, 
France  20. 

France  60,  Spain  26. 

England  100. 
France   40,    Spain 

30,  (Germany  and 

England  20. 
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LCADIIfO   EX  POSTS  OT   UOUOCVO, 


ArUoles. 


.cwt. 


Almoodi.. 

Sh««p«kiiu do....   2,000 


TftD- 


I^ 


Ra-     CttM    1U8»- 
bftt.   BUim    K»n. 


8«fl. 


I  *Jj|^     ToUl.    Wbc*nceexport€d.« 


I 


.3ft,000     9,000   115,000   100,000  '  0«rmanT,  Kng- 
'     *     "    France, 


Und, 
luly. 

.27,000   2,fi00     31,M0     Endand,    France, 

(kfmaoy. 

Goatskins do....    8,000     4,000  1,500  20,000    2,000     6,000     68,000  100,500     En^d,    Francp. 

I  0«rmany. 

Bfwwax do....    1,000     1,000   2,000     6,000   20,000     30,000  '  Qenn an  y,  Eng 

I     land,  France 

Oxhidfls No..  12,000     2,000   2,000     16,000  '  Franc*. 

(anarysPwi cwt..    5,500  23,000   2,000   20,000   50,500     Qcnnany. 

FonufTPPk do 10,000  8,000   18,000     England,  Ger- 

I  I  I  ;     many,  United 

SUtcs. 


Gums do.. 

Wool do.. 

Coriander  seed...  do '  6,000 


2,000 

3,000  6,000  1,500  38,000  16,000 

I 


2,000 
30,000 


4,000     England,  Ger- 
many. 
94,500     England,    France, 

Gennany. 
6,000     Germany,  Eng- 
,     land,  United 
SUtes. 


«('ountiios  stiare  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

The  exportation  of  slieepskin.s  from  Tangier  to  the  ITnitecl  States 
has  gradually  decreased  from  $55,«24,  for  the  last  quarter  of  11K)7, 
to  practically  nothing.  The  United  States  gjets  these  skins  now 
through  French  and  English  merchants.  This  business  could  be 
done  direct  if  there  were  steamship  connections,  but  the  freight  is 
cheai)er  bv  way  of  England  and  Frant*e  than  via  Gibraltar,  and 
therefore  t>ench  and  English  merchants  have  the  advantage. 

LAND  VALIES  RISING — MINING   PROSPECTS FISHERIES. 

Most  of  the  land  is  very  rich,  but  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
arable  land  is  now  bt»ing  cultivated.  Of  some  things  three  crops  a 
year  can  be  raised  and  of  many  others  two  crops  a  year.  By  treaty, 
foreigners  have  the  right  to  buy  land  anywhere  in  Morocco  provideci 
the  purchase  has  the  sanction  of  the  local  governor.  This  nas  been 
imcertain  and  possibly  hard  to  obtain,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Algeciras, 
1J)05,  foreigners  have  the  right  to  buy  land  within  10  miles  of  every 
seaport.  Such  purchasers  are  not  to  be  taxed  by  the  Sultan.  Town 
taxes  can  be  imposed  by  the  civic  authorities  for  sanitary  purposes, 
maintenance  of  the  streets,  etc. 

An)und  Tangier  there  has  l)een  considerable  speculation  in  property 
since  the  treaty  of  Algei»iras.  Euroj)ean  syndicates,  mostly  French 
and  (lemian,  have  bought  up  considerable  property,  and  land  values 
are  much  higher  than  formerlv.  As  a  general  estimate,  it  may  be 
said  that  desirable  land  within  alx)ut  5  miles  of  Tangier  can  be 
lK)ught  at  $50  per  hectare  (1  hectare=2.47  acres^.  Large  land 
])urchases  by  foreign  companies,  that  have  carefully  investigated 
conditions,  indicate  that  they  have  considerable  confidence  in  the 
future  of  Morocco  and  of  this  port.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that 
Tangier  is  destined  to  1h»  a  large  port,  doing  an  immense  business 
with  the  interior  and  with  foreign  countries. 

In  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
are  valuable  deposits  of  cop|)er,  antimony,  and  silver,  and  some  gold. 
The  mines  are  being  worked  very  crudely,  the  natives  not  being  famil- 
iar with  modern  methods.    The  metal  is  mined  to  supply  local  needs. 
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Brass  and  silverware  are  seen  in  abundance  in  the  shops,  and  articles 
made  of  these  can  be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices.  So  much  of  the 
country  is  unexplored  that  the  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth  is  not 
known.  Last  January  a  syndicate  was  formed,  composed  of  45  per 
cent  French  capital,  15  per  cent  English,  and  15  per  cent  German, 
the  remainder  being  divided  among  other  countries,  to  exploit  mining 
property  in  Morocco.  The  syndicate  is  now  petitioning  the  Sultan 
to  grant  regulations  allowing  such  exploitations.  So  far  as  could  be 
learned  the  company  has  not  yet  made  purchases. 

Along  the  coast  sardines  are  abundant.  At  Tangier  there  is  a 
sardine  factoir,  the  French  Compagnie  Coloniale  oe  Peche  et  de 
Commerce.  Tnis  is  a  branch  of  a  French  house  at  Nantes.  The  fac- 
tory runs  about  9  months  a  year  and  puts  out  about  100  cases  of 
sardines  a  day.  Each  case  contains  100  boxes.  The  sardines  are  all 
put  up  in  olive  oil  and  are  very  fine  in  appearance.  Shipments  have 
been  made  to  the  United  States.  The  price  usually  obtained  is  about 
12  cents  per  box.  The  fish  cost  between  40  cents  and  $2  per  1,000, 
according  to  market  conditions. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS — CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

Two  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  to  set  aside  2J  per  cent  of  the  port 
receipts  for  improvements.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  improvements  should  be  made  with  the  money  now  accrued, 
amounting  to  between  $250,000  and  $500,000,  and  an  engineer  is  now 
working  on  the  specifications.  Bids  on  these  specifications  will  be 
asked  for  in  the  near  future.  It  has  been  the  rule  in  the  past  to  allow 
only  60  days  for  the  bids  to  be  received  after  they  have  been  solicited, 
but  an  efi'ort  will  be  made  to  have  the  time  extended  to  100  days,  thus 
affording  American  contractors  interested  in  the  proposition  more 
time  to  investigate.  It  is  not  yet  known  just  what  these  specifications 
will  call  for,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  will  include,  among  other 
things,  a  road  to  Fez,  light-houses,  and  coast  and  harbor  improvements. 
The  construction  companies  and  contractors  interested  in  this  work 
should  take  the  matter  up  immediately  with  the  American  consul  at 
Tanker.  Improvements  w  ill  be  continued  in  Morocco,  and  those  com- 
panies that  first  become  familiar  with  construction  work  here  will  be 
able  to  bid  more  intelligently,  and  doubtless  more  closely,  on  future 
work.  When  modern  methods  gain  a  foothold  in  Morocco,  a  vast 
amount  of  construction  work  will  be  undertaken.  At  present  there 
is  not  a  railroad  in  the  countrv  and  the  harbors  are  badly  in  need  of 
improvement.  Labor  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  the  rate  of  25  to 
40  cents  per  day.    The  men  furnish  their  own  food. 

The  climate  of  Morocco  is  ideal.  Temperatures  range  from  about 
65  to  90  degrees,  the  usual  winter  temperature  being  about  70  and  the 
summer  alSut  80  to  85  degrees.  In  the  mountains  and  in  the  low, 
sandy  plains  there  is  a  wider  range.  Many  Europeans  live  in  Tan- 
gier on  account  of  its  fine  climate. 

There  are  two  rivers  in  Morocco  which  could  be  made  navigable 
without  heavy  expense.  They  are  the  Ouab  Sabou,  which  runs 
within  a  mile  of  iez,  the  capital  of  Morocco  and  its  chief  city,  and 
the  Oum  Er  Bia,  which  traverses  a  wide  and  fertile  territory  and  has 
an  outlet  near  the  port  of  Mazahan. 
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TRADE    RELATIONS — AGENTS"    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  United  States  is  hardly  represented  in  this  market.  There  is, 
however,  among  the  merchants  of  Tangier  a  very  friendly  feeling 
toward  American  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  American  goods 
are  looked  upon  with  favor.  They  express  themselves  as  being  en- 
tirely willing  to  give  ^Vmerican  merchants  a  liberal  share  of  their 
business.  They  state  that  it  is  just  a  question  of  the  best  article  at 
the  least  price,  and  if  American  shiopers  can  meet  the  conditions 
thev  are  ready  to  do  business.  They  all  claim  that  the  greatest  draw- 
bacl{  in  trading  with  the  United  States  is  the  lack  of  direct  steamship 
connection.  Tangier  is  located  just  southwest  of  Gibraltar,  across 
the  straits,  and  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  have  to  go  out  of  their  course  hardly  10  miles  to  make 
this  port.  England.  France,  (Jermany,  and  Spam  all  have  several 
lines  that  come  regularly  to  Tangier.  'One  of  tne  leading  merchants 
here  has  promised  to  have  all  the  principal  merchants  sign  a  petition 
and  present  it  to  the  manaj^ers  of  the  Anchor  Line,  asking  that  their 
ships  make  stops  at  Tangier  on  their  way  to  and  from  New  York 
ana  the  Mediterranean  ports.  With  this  chief  obstacle  out  of  the 
way,  an  increasing  and  profitable  trade  is  bound  to  result  between 
the  Unite<l  States  and  Morocco. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Morocco  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, it  is  best  to  have  agents  here  who  can  study  their  needs,  customs, 
•  prejudices,  and  manner  of  doing  business.  Such  agents  can  l>e  pro- 
cured here  to  handle  goods  on  a  commission  or  on  a  salary,  or  they 
can  be  sent  here.  Nearly  all  of  the  dealers  sjjeak  Spanish  and  some 
speak  English.  English  and  Spanish  speaking  Moors  could  be  em- 
ployed for  assistants  in  case  agents  were  sent  here  from  America. 
Having  samples  to  display  is  a  strong  feature,  and  new  things  have 
to  be  pushed  carefully  in  order  to  create  a  demand. 

BANKS EIROPEANS   GIVE   EASY   TERMS   ON    SALES. 

The  following  are  the  principal  banks  in  Tangier:  Deutsche  Orient 
Bank,  Campagnie  Algerine  de  Banque,  Credit  Lyonnais,  State  Bank 
of  Morocco  (stockholders  are  foreigners).  To  these  banks  one  could 
write  for  references  and  as  to  the  standing  of  the  merchants  here. 

The  merchant  buys  for  cash  or  on  time.  European  shippers  to 
this  market  give  long  time  for  paj'inents  and  easy  terms  of  interest, 
but  if  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  dealers  many  pay  cash  and  get  the 
goods  cheaper. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  of  Morocco  is  not  represented  by  the 
available  figures  of  her  exports  and  imports.  A  trade  foothold  and 
the  establishment  of  American  goods  in  her  markets  now  may  mean 
a  great  deal  in  the  future.  In  Morocco  there  are  about  10,000.000 
people,  the  bulk  of  whose  material  for  clothing  is  imported.  The 
area  of  the  country  is  219,000  square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  rich 
in  minerals.  Introduce  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  mining,  ami 
transportation;  join  the  interior  with  sea  coast  by  railroads  and 
steamooats,  therebv  affording  convenient,  cheap,  and  quick  movement 
of  freight,  and  tlie  latent  possibilities  of  Alorocco  will  develop 
rapidly  and  the  value  of  her  iniiH>rts  and  exjwrts  increase  many  fola. 
[Addresses  of  Moroccan  dealers  in  various  lines  are  on  file  and  may 
be  consulted  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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AUSTRALIAN  CHRISTMAS  TRADE. 

AMERICAN  SAMPLES  SHOULD  REACH  THE  COUNTRY  BY  APRIL. 

Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Hobart,  endeavored  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  American  exporters  participated  in  the  annual  Christmas 
trade  in  Tasmania.  His  report  which  follows  applies  equally  to  all 
Australia,  and  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  extending  sales  of  American 
gift  articles  there : 

I  regret  to  report  that  most  of  the  articles  sold  in  local  shops  for 
Christmas  presents  appear  to  have  been  of  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
man manuiacture.  To  a  limited  extent,  however,  American  goods 
proved  popular  for  Christmas  purchases.  This  was  most  true  of 
books.  American  authors  in  recent  years  have  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Moreover,  Amer- 
ican bindings  and  illustrative  work  have  quite  captured  the  popular 
fancy.  With  the  exception  of  Queen  Alexandria's  "Gift  Book," 
there  were  no  books  sold  for  the  past  holiday  trade  which  had  any- 
where near  the  sale  of  a  few  of  the  most  recent  American  novels. 
These  books  have  been  mostly  purchased  by  local  retailers  through 
purchasing  agents  in  London.  It  would  probably  pay  American  pub- 
lishers to  send  catalogues,  or  have  agents  in  Australia,  so  that  this 
trade  could  be  direct,  instead  of  through  London.  American  toy 
books,  selling  from  1  penny  (2  cents)  each  upward,  have  always  sold, 
here  well  during  the  holiday  season  and  are  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  received  from  the  United  States. 

TOYS,   MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  ETC. 

In  dolls  and  mechanical  toys  the  local  holiday  demand  seems  to 
have  been  met  mostly  by  German  manufacturers.  Certain  articles, 
however,  like  iron  tricycles,  from  $2.50  upward,  and  iron  "  Express  " 
wagons,  from  4s.  to  7s.  6d.  upwards  (95  cents  to  $1.78)  were  imported 
quite  largely  from  the  United  States,  and  sold  very  readily.  One 
leading  local  store  tried  to  import  a  number  of  wooden  wagons  from 
the  United  States,  which,  during  the  preceding  season,  had  been 
quickly  disposed  of  at  an  average  price  of  4s.  (95  cents)  each,  but 
was  informed  that  none  of  them  were  being  exported  this  year.  A 
few  toy  motor  cars  from  the  United  States  were  sold  out  early  in  the 
season.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  "  Teddy  bears  "  have  not  been 
sent  here  from  the  United  States,  which  apparently  was  their  original 
home.  The  children  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  have  become  seized 
wnth  the  "  Teddy  bear  "  fad,  and  apparently  like  them  as  well  as 
or  better  than  dolls;  but,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  all  the 
"  Teddy  bears "  sold  here  during  the  recent  season  were  made  in 
England. 

The  sale  of  jewelry  during  the  holiday  season  in  Tasmania  is 
always  very  large.  This  is  mostly  cheap  jewelry  manufactured  in 
Australia,  and  a  somewhat  better  class  of  jewelry  manufactured  in 
England.  The  styles  of  jewelry  are  mostly  different  from  what  is 
sola  in  the  United  States.  By  reference  to  advertisements  in  the 
illustrated  Australian  weeklies,  American  manufacturers  could  easily 
inform  themst»lves  on  the  styles  popular  here. 

The  sale  of  musical  instruments  for  holiday  presents  was  also  very 
large,  these  instruments  being  mostly  imported  from  Germany.    The 
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sale  of  American  phonographs,  however,  has  been  extraordinarily 
large  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  the  remote  parts  of  Tas- 
mania and  in  its  island  dependencies,  they  are  most  common.  They 
seem  to  be  considered  now  as  almost  necessary  articles  in  lonely  sta- 
tions far  from  town.  The  American  sewing  machine  seems  to  be  a 
gift  which  settlers  are  fond  of  making  to  their  wives  and  grown-up 
daughters.  ^Vmoog  the  cheaper  articles  from  the  United  States 
which  had  a  noteworthy  sale  during  the  holiday  season  were  fancy 
perfume<l  soaps,  stalling  for  about  Is.  (about  24  cents)  for  three  cakes, 
also  American  hair  brushes  with  aluminum  backs,  selling  for  about 
2s.  9d.  (66  cents)  each. 

American  exporters  who  desire  to  participate  in  Australian  holiday 
trade  ought  to  have  their  samples  in  Australia  by  April.  Owing  to 
the  great  distance  from  the  United  States  about  3  months  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  sending  a  letter  and  receiving  a  reply.  It  ought  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Christmas  in  Australia  is  in  midsummer 
and  that  gifts  should  be  suitable  for  warm  weather  rather  than  for 
cold,  and  to  a  large  extent  for  outdoor  use. 

TURKISH-BRITISH  TRADE. 

AN   OTTt)MAN  CHAMBER  OF  CX)MMERCE  IN   ENGLAND. 

Consul-General  Ernest  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  efforts  of  Turkish  residents  in 
Manchester  for  the  enlargement  of  Turkish  and  British  commercial 
relations,  and  also  the  pn)posed  establishment  of  a  British  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing British  trade  in  Asia  Minor  and  throughout  Turkey  in  general: 

An  Ottoman  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  has  been  established  in  Man- 
chester, England.  Considered  in  connection  with  the  chamber  estab- 
lished in  Paris  about  a  year  ago,  it  is  apparent  that  Turkish  merchants, 
in  conjunction  with  interested  business  circles  in  Europe,  are  bent 
upon  extending  the  commerce  of  their  country. 

The  chief  aims  of  this  Manchester  chamber  are :  To  promote  Otto- 
man trade  and  commerce  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom  and  to  promote 
legislation  in  both  countries  which  will  favorably  tend  to  create 
amiable  business  relations;  to  collect  reports  and  compile  statistics 
which  will  add  to  the  information  of  English  and  Turkish  merchants, 
and  to  point  out  the  best  methods  for  nmtual  trade  expansion ;  to  find 
new  outlets  for  Turkish  products  in  England;  to  offer  the  services 
of  the  chamber  to  all  persons,  whether  British  subjects  or  foreigners, 
desirous  of  opening  up  relations  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  information  concerning  usages  in  that  Empire  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Ottoman  law,  etc. 

OBJECT  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

Another  interesting  and  novel  feature  of  the  chambers  work  will 
be  to  create  permanent  and  temporary  exhibitions  and  to  establish 
courses  of  lectures  and  commercial  institutions  with  the  object  of 
making  known  in  Great  Britain  the  i)r()duds  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  to  collect  such  publications  as  shall  throw  li<rht  u|M)n  those  sub- 
jects. The  diamber  also  offers  its  services  as  arl)itrator  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  not  only  between  members,  but  between  jmv  English 
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or  Ottoman  merchant  who  may  desire  the  good  offices  of  the  insti- 
tution in  this  respect.  Those  who  have  founded  the  chamber  intend 
that  it  should  present  memorials  to  the  British  and  Ottoman  authori- 
ties upon  questions  of  general  interest  affecting  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  relations  of  the  two  countries,  especially  on  such 
subjects  as  transportation,  customs,  mails,  bonded  warehouses,  bank- 
ing, protection  oi  patents,  trade-marks,  and  industrial  desi^s. 

The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Turkish  subjects  resid- 
ing in  Manchester  who  have  settled  permanently  in  that  city,  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  who  practically  control  all  the  business  which  is  done 
from  that  point  with  the  Levant,  and  more  especially  with  Smyrna. 


BRITISH    SALES   IN   TURKEY. 


At  the  present  time  British  exporters  find  a  market  for  their  goods 
in  Turkey  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  $38,932,000,  made  up  prin- 
cipally as  follows : 


.Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Apparel 

Arms,    ammunition,    milittiry    and 

naval  stores 

Bags  and  sacks 

Caoutchouc  manufactures 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations 
Coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel ... 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  piece  goods 

other  cotton  manufactures 

Hardware 

Jute  piece  ffoods 

Leather  ana  leather  goods 


$115,844 


18, 

149, 

72, 

259, 

2,021, 

2,648, 

21,885, 

1,213, 

169, 

252, 

7.>, 


174 
921 
342 

912  I 
142  1 
704  I 
337  I 
835  I 
204  , 
663  . 
866  \[ 


Linen  manufactures.. 

Machinery 

Metalsr 

Copper 

Iron 

Tin 

Oil. 


Value. 


Oilcloth 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Ships  and  boats 

Silk  manufactures 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures.. 


$89,774 
848,567 

268.287 
821,806 
288,044 
114,424 
188,814 

91,179 
205,466 

82,040 
2,716,429 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BRITISH   CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN   SMYRNA. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  talk  on  the  part  of  British  residents 
of  establishing  a  British  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city,  but  until 
the  present  it  was  not  thought  that  conditions  were  favorable  to  the 
plan.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  whereby 
former  restrictions  upon  trade  in  general  have  been  removed,  it  is  the 
prevalent  belief  that  the  country  at  large  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the 
outlook  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Smyrna  is  the  chief  port  of  entry. 
British  merchants  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  to  put 
into  execution  the  plan  of  founding  a  chamber  of  commerce,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  not  only  keeping  a  tight  grip  upon  the  large  trade 
which  has  been  so  laboriously  built  up  in  the  past,  but  or  seizing 
every  opportunity  which  the  present  and  immediate  future  may  offer 
of  furnishing  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  Turkish  people  with 
British  promiets.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  wisdom  of  this 
step.  In  this  day  and  age  of  keen  competition  in  practically  every 
branch  of  industry,  any  action  which  has  in  view  the  lending  of  a 
helping  hand  or  the  creation  of  new  markets  for  manufacturers  and 
laborers  at  home  is  certainly  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and 
this  is  especiallv  the  case  in  a  country  like  Asia  Minor. 

The  object  oi  the  new  chamber  of  commerce  is  to  promote  British 
trade  generally  and  to  foster  British  union  and  combination  in  com- 
mercial matters.  It  engages  to  further  scientific  methods  of  com- 
merce, such  as  commercial  education,  foreign  languages,  experienced 
travelers,  etc.     The  programme  of  work  comprises  variojis  things, 
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chief  amonfijvhich  is  to  keep  members  informed  of  current  prices  and 
openings.  They  are  also  to  be  sunplied  with  statistics  concerning 
local  and  imperial  trade.  A  sample  bureau  is  to  be  maintained  for 
both  import  and  export  information,  as  well  as  a  list  of  confidential 
reports  as  to  the  standing  of  all  houses  in  ^>myma  for  the  benefit  of 
manufacturers  who  mayw  asked  for  credit. 

Gl  ASDINO  AGAINST  DISHONEST  TRADERS. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  chaml)er  is  the  avowed  policy  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  principal  chambers  of  commerce  in  Eng- 
land and,  when  necessary,  to  warn  them  against  fraudulent  traders. 
During  the  past  j'ear  many  American  merchants  have  unfortunately 
been  made  the  victims  of  certain  exporters  in  Smyrna  who  delil)er- 
ately  set  about  to  defraud  purchasers  by  sending  out  samples  of  ex- 
tremely good  quality.     When  a  large  order  was  obtained  the  ^oods 


actually  delivered  fell  far  below  the  Quality  of  the  sample  submitted, 
and  as  the  shipments  had  l)een  partially  paid  for,  either  in  advance  or 
cash  against  aocuments  in  New  York,  it  was  next  to  useless  to  make 
an  attempt  to  regain  the  money.  WTiile  this  consulate-general,  in 
some  instances,  has  taken  upon  itself  to  assist  ^Vmerican  merchants 
who  have  thus  far  been  diipcil,  and  while  in  a  few  cases  a  part  of  the 
money  has  been  recovere<l,  in  matters  of  this  nature  the  defrauded 
merchant  should  look  to  the  Turkish  law  courts  for  redress,  unless 
the  seller  should  be  a  foreign  subject,  when  action  may  be  brought  in 
that  consular  court  under  which  the  defendant  enjoys  protection.  If 
the  newly  established  chaml)er  of  commerce  successfully  combats  com- 
bines to  defraud,  it  will  merit  well  from  the  conmiercial  world  at 
large. 

MARKETS  FOR  REFRIGERATORS. 
CHINA. 

NEW   riEU)   IN   WHICH    A   CHX)D   TRADE   MAY   BE   DEVELOPED. 

Consul  J.  C.  McXally,  of  Nanking,  in  reply  to  an  Indiana  manu- 
facturing concern,  writes  that  there  is  no  better  field  in  China  than 
in  that  city  for  the  introduction  of  cold-storage  apparatus.  His 
report  follows: 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  general  use  of  refrigerators  in  Nanking 
and  this  portion  of  China  is  the  lack  of  ice  other  than  that  of  a  slushy 
nature  taken  from  stagnant  pools  and  stored  throughout  the  winter 
by  some  ingenious  method  known  onlv  to  the  Chinese.  As  far  as 
known,  there  are  no  refrigerators  of  American  make  in  use  in  this 
locality.  However,  there  are  many  ice  Imxes  in  use  aniong  those  who 
can  afford  luxuries,  and  especially  among  foreigners.  The  slush  ice 
sells  at  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  that  would  pive  to  food  stuffs  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  slush  ice  without  endangering  the  food,  and  at  the  same 
time  consume  a  small  amount  of  ice,  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
towns  along  the  Yangtze  River  if  they  were  introduced  by  a  properly 
equipi>ed  representative  and  kept  in  stock  at  a  central  base  in 
Shanghai. 

Now  that  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  is  in  full  operation,  it  is 
expected  that  the  Shanghai  machine-made  ice  will  be  shipped  in  next 
summer  at  $1.50  gold  per  100  pounds.    On  account  of  the  railway 
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extension,  Nanking  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
interior  cities  of  China,  and  the  present  value  of  the  market  will  be 
many  times  multiplied  in  the  near  future.  [There  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  the  addresses  of  Nanking  dealers  in  foreign 
goods  and  of  compradores,  or  commission  agents.] 


COLOMBIA. 

CRUDE  BOXES   USED — ICE   A   LUXURY   IN   TROPICAL  COUNTRIES. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  sends  the  following  report 
on  the  use  of  refrigerators  and  the  consumption  of  ice  in  that  portion 
of  Colombia  : 

Refrigerators,  ice  boxes,  and  coolers  are  hot  in  general  use  in 

{private  nouses,  although  all  hotels  and  saloons  use  them.  These  are 
argely  of  local  manufacture,  being  simply  large  ice  boxes.  There 
has  been  some  effort  to  use  imported  rerrigerators,  but  they  are  too 
expensive,  consuming  too  much  ice.  As  in  most  tropic  places  ice  is 
considered  more  a  luxury  than  a  necessity,  most  of  the  people  buying 
their  food  products  from  da^  to  day.  They  thus  buy  only  a  few 
pounds  of  ice  for  use  with  their  meals. 

The  duty  on  refrigerators  is  3  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  plus  sur- 
charges of  70  per  cent  and  2  per  cent,  or  $0.0511  per  kilo. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

CAUSE   OF   THE   SMALL  SALES  OF   MANUFACTURES   IN    THE   REPUBLIC. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers  to  the  com- 
paratively small  sales  of  their  products  in  Switzerland,  Consul 
George  Gifford,  of  Basel,  advances  the  following  reasons  therefor: 

The  relatively  small  quantity  of  American  manufactured  goods 
sold  in  Switzerland  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  lack 
of  direct  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters.  That  this  negligence  really  exists  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  statistics  in  reference  to  commercial  travelers  just  published  by 
the  Swiss  Government. 

During  the  vear  1908  there  were  no  less  than  7,097  foreign  travelers 
engaged  in  selling  their  wares  in  Switzerland.  These  figures  are  so 
significant  of  the  different  methods  employed  by  the  various  coun- 
tries and,  it  may  truly  be  said,  of  their  different  success  as  merchants 
that  they  should  have  an  interest  for  American  exporters.     The 


4;  Turkey,  4;  Greece  and  Russia,  1  each. 

Of  course  the  contiguity  of  territory  contributes  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  preponderance  of  the  first  four  countries  named  m 
the  Swiss  market,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  also  know  how  to 
strengthen  their  geographical  position  by  wise  and  persistent  study 
and  vigorous  action. 

Manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  universally  recognized  inven- 
tions and  novelties  of  the  very  first  importance  and  value,  can  be 
sold  in  no  other  way  than  by  dire(*t  personal  appeal  to  the  buyer.  How 
can  the  United  States  expect  four  representatives,  no  matter  how 
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competent  they  may  be,  to  sell  mftchinery,  automobiles,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  le«s  universally  known  and  appreciated  than  American 
writing  and  sewing  machines  and  cash  registers  in  competition  with 
the  army  of  thousands  of  trained  canvassers  who  inundate  a  territory 
only  about  a  third  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York  and  with  a 
population  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  New  York  City? 

WHAT  CX)MH£RCIAL  TRAVELERS  SELL  IN   SWTTZERLAND. 

That  thLs  army  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods  is  shown  by  the  folfowing  table,  wherein  is  pven  the  number 
of  foreign  travelers  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  different  classes  of 
merchandise,  the  number  of  Germans  l>eing  especially  indicated,  since 
they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole  number: 


CUaet  of  merchandise. 


Textile  indottrlee 

Machinery 

MeUUs 

Jewelry,  cloclu,  and  watche* . 

Hardware 

Food  products 

Leather,  boots  and  sheet 

Glass 

ObJeoU  of  art  and  literature: 

^P*per 

Pottery,  cement,  stoneware . . 


Number  of  travel- 
ers ensaired  in  I 
selling  the  dif 
ferent  clameti  of  ' 
merchandise.      i 


Total.     Qerman. 


Classes  of  merchandise. 


1,M8 
187 
771 
905 
878 
883  , 
814 
118 

762 
128 


1.806 

149 
644 
188 
281 
245 
226 
81 

566 
76 


Chemicals,  drugv,  perfumery, 
and  colore;  wood,  and  man- 
ufactures of  wood 

Grease 

Wanteand  fertillzen 

Rubber  

Straw,  reed,  and  bark 

Agencies 

Mlscellaneoos 


Total. 


Number  of  travel- 
ers engaged  in 
selling  the  dU- 
ferent  clames  of 
merchandise. 


Total.    I  German. 


876 
272 
93 
11 
102 
55 


261 
280 
96 
6 
86 
25 
807 


7, on 


4.711 


It  should  be  added  that  small  as  the  number  of  American  repre- 
sentatives is,  there  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  notable  gain  over  the  two 
preceding  years,  when  the  United  States  had  only  one  commercial 
traveler  m  Switzerland.  It  is  true  that  meantime  Germany  had  in- 
creased her  commercial  forces  by  a  thousand  and  France  by  half  as 
many. 

WINNING  TRADE  IN  INDIA. 

HOW  AN   AMERICAN   MANUFACTURER  SECURED  BUSINESS. 

For  the  information  of  manufacturers  contemplating  the  extension 
of  their  export  business  to  British  India,  Consul-General  William  H. 
Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the  following  report: 

A  manufacturing  firm  in  Ohio  concluded  to  place  its  goods  on  the 
market  of  India,  and  after  availing  itself  of  all  the  information  it 
could  get,  and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  this  office,  sent  its  vice-presi- 
dent, a  man  of  large  experience  and  of  fine  business  ability  as  a 
salesman,  to  the  Orient,  Australia,  and  India  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  goods.    After  visiting  Ja- 

Ean,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Australia,  he  came  to  India, 
[e  established  himself  for  a  campaign  of  investigation  and  of  busi- 
ness action.  He  took  advantage  of  the  willingness  of  this  consulate- 
general  to  help  him  to  a  line  of  acquaintances  among  the  i>eople  he 
desired  to  know,  and  when  he  was  ready  he  selected  a  firm  which  he 
desired  should  buy  a  large  bill  of  goods  and  become  an  agent  for  his 
company. 
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After  having  the  scheme  and  terms  of  the  proposition  explained  to 
them  and  fully  considering  them,  they  decided  to  place  a  large  order 
and  to  become  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  manufactory.  The  representa- 
tive spent  two  weeks  in  giving  instruction  to  those  of  the  nrm  who 
would  have  the  handling  of  the  new  line  of  goods  that  w^ould  enable 
them  to  exploit  the  goods  in  a  practical  and  satisfactory  way.  He 
not  only  devoted  himself  to  educating  the  designated  persons  con- 
nected with  the  firm  in  Calcutta,  biit  went  to  other  points,  where  the 
Calcutta  house  has  branches,  and  gave  instruction  at  those  branch 
houses  as  to  how  to  exploit  the  new  goods.  Besides  this  he  visited 
government  engineers,  who  would  have  use  for  the  goods,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  their  superior  qualities,  and  had  assurances  that  the 
goods  would  be  given  a  trial,  and  that  if  they  proved  as  represented 
and  guaranteed,  large  orders  would  be  placed. 

Samples  of  the  goods  were  exhibited  and  exploited  on  actual  work, 
and  the  Ohio  representative  had  the  satisfaction  of  not  only  selling  a 
large  order  of  goods  outright,  but  of  creating  an  impression  in  regard 
to  his  goods  that  meant  a  good  deal  to  his  company  for  the  future. 

His  work  in  Australia  and  the  Far  East  was  as  successful  as  that 
in  Calcutta  and  India. 

Other  American  manufacturers  who  produce  goods  that  are  needed 
and  suited  to  the  requirements  of  India  must  lay  a  foundation,  as  this 
Ohio  company  has  done,  on  which  to  build  up  a  trade.  Letters,  cir- 
culars, and  catalogues  will  not  answer.  It  must  be  done  by  per- 
severing, intelligent,  personal  effort.  After  a  line  of  goods  or  a  single 
article  has  once  been  successfully  introduced,  catalogues,  circulars, 
and  newspaper  advertisements  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

No  American  nuinufacturer  has  ever  succeeded  in  winning  trade 
in  India  by  any  other  method  than  that  described,  and  success  oy  any 
other  method,  under  existing  conditions  in  India,  is  wholly  impossible. 


SNOW  SHOVELS  IN  CANADA. 

THE   AMERICAN   MAKE   NEEDED  FOR   THE   DEEP   SNOWFALLS. 

Consul  Martin  K.  Sackett,  of  Prescott,  writes  that  the  small  item 
of  a  durable  and  efficient  snow  shovel  is  strikingly  lacking  in  that 
section  of  Canada.    His  report  indicates  what  is  needed: 

This  is  a  country  of  deep  snows,  yet  one  looks  in  vain  here  for  a 
shovel,  either  in  form  or  style  of  manufacture,  such  as  is  sold  in  the 
"States."  One  is  largely  used  here  fabricated  from  a  single  piece 
of  wood,  literally  whittled  out  of  a  tree.  This  tool  has  the  shovel 
form,  it  is  true,  and  works  fairly  well  in  some  conditions,  but  it  is 
very  slow,  splits  easily,  and  is  inadequate  for  doing  the  work  of  a  snow 
shovel  rapidly  and  effectively.  There  is  also  in  use  a  small  affair 
with  a  blade  of  thin  iron  and  a  wooden  handle,  which  is  a  fairly 
good  article  in  heavy  snow  or  slush,  but  for  rapid  use  under  normal 
conditions  in  this  climate  the  householder  can  find  nothing  in  the 
local  market  so  suitable  as  the  cheap,  durable  snow  shovels  made  of  a 
number  of  thin  wood  ply  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  snow  shovel  made  either  of  w(K)d  or  part  wood  and 
part  metal,  big  enough  to  clear  the  road,  durable  ana  fairlv  cheap, 
would  sell  in  this  section  in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  small  line,  but 
there  are  many  small  things  in  trade.  These  suggestions  are  offered 
for  the  season  of  IDOU-IO.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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SHIPPING  OVERCHARGES. 

£XCE98n^  CHARGES  ON   AMERICAN    MACHINERY  SENT  TO  HOLLAND. 

A  complaint  has  l>een  made  to  the  ccmsulate  of  the  United  States  at 
Amsterdam  by  a  firm  which  imports  ccmsiderable  American  machin- 
ery into  Holland,  the  case  being  presented  by  Consul  Henry  H. 
Morgan,  as  follows: 

The  firm  has  been  handling  such  American  machinery  as  engine 
lathes,  milling  machines,  shai)ers,  boring  and  drilling  machines,  and 
is  endeavoring  to  increase  their  imix)rt.  Its  principal  difficulty  in 
handling  these  articles  at  a  profit  is  the  freight  and  other  charges 
connected  therewith.  The  firm  calls  si)ecial  attention  to  the  cartage 
charges  in  New  York  and  the  charges  made  by  shipping  companies 
for  hoisting  packages  into  and  out  of  the  steamers.  As  an  example 
they  cite  the  charges  on  one  case  of  machinery  weighing  7,435  pounds 
from  Providence  to  Amsterdam,  as  follows: 

Railroad    freight.   Provldeiice-New    York $11.24 

Cartage  In  New  York,  at  10  feiits  |)er  100  pounds 7.49 

Hoisting  Into  the  steamer  (minimum  charge) 12.00 

Freight,  New  Y'ork-Amsterdam,  at  10  cents  per  cubic  foot 14.08 

Bill  of  lading  and  clearance 1.00 

Hoisting  out  of  the  lighter  at  Amsterdam 10. 00 

Insurance  against  all  risks,  at  1  i)er  cent 15.00 

Cartage,  etc.,  in   Amsterdam 2.00 

Total 73. 71 


COMMERCIAL   TRAVELERS    ABROAD. 

EUROPEANS  TAKING  TRADE  WIIl<:H  AMERICANS  SIIOrLD  CX)NTR0L. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  Cartagena,  describes  the  methods  of 
European  houses  and  their  commercial  travelers  in  securing  the  trade 
of  Colombia  and  other  South  American  countries.    He  says: 

American  manufacturers  and  jobl)ers  are  neglecting  one  of  the 
principal  elements  in  the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  namely,  the  com- 
mercial traveler.  The  pres<»nce  in  Cartagena  recently  of  Various  rep- 
resentatives of  European  houses  makes  the  absence  of  the  American 
traveling  salesman  all  the  more  noticeable.  The  merchants  of  Latin- 
American  countries  have  their  own  business  methods.  To  know  these 
methods  and  to  defer  to  them  means  all  the  difference  between  orders 
and  no  orders.  No  European  traveler  expects  to  get  his  customers 
into  his  sample  rcxnn  the  first  few  days  after  his  arrival.  Several 
days  are  spent  in  the  exercise  of  social  amenities,  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  people,  and  in  helping  his  prospective  customers  in  the 
examination  of  their  stock  on  hand,  with  a  view  to  learning  their 
needs.  Then  w  hen  the  customers  do  go  to  the  sample  room  they  are 
ready  to  place  their  orders. 

SALESMEN   WITH  SAMPLES  CAN  PLACE  MANY  NEW  LINES. 

Within  the  past  two  months  there  have  been  salesmen  in  Cartagena 
from  Manchester,  Bremen,  Barcelona,  Paris,  and  Antwerp,  all  with 
large  lines  of  samples  of  manufactured  goods  in  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
and  all  the  notions  for  which  there  could  be  an  inquiry.  The  salesman 
for  the  Manchester  house  carried  ID  large  trunks  of  samples;  he  spent 
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over  a  month  in  Cartagena,  and  no  doubt  as  much  time  in  Barran- 
quilla,  Bogota,  and  other  cities  where  he  does  business  in  Colombia. 
His  sales  in  this  country  amounted  to  over  $300,000  in  1908. 

Many  of  the  goods  sold  bv  these  salesmen  are  made  up  in  Europe 
from  American  raw  materials  and  are  paid  for  in  Colombian  raw  ma- 
terial, much  of  which  is  shipped  direct  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  latter  country  should  not  manufacture  the  dry 
ffoods,  notions,  etc.,  required  by  this  country,  except  that  the  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  in  the  United  States  do  not  realize  what  Colom- 
bia and  other  South  American  countries  require.  This  lack  of  infor- 
mation can  be  overcome  by  sending  intelli^nt  commercial  travelers 
into  the  South  American  field  to  show  their  samples  and  learn  the 
demands  of  the  markets. 

There  are  many  lines  in  which  the  personal  equation  is  the  principal 
power.  Dry  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  notions, 
tools  and  implements,  stationery,  office  supplies  and  devices,  all  sell 
better  seen  than  unseen.  The  commercial  traveler  who  brings  sam- 
ples can  place  many  new  lines  which  the  buying  merchant  has  prob- 
ably never  known  before. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  EXPERTS. 

APPRECIATION  BY  BUSINESS  MEN — CONSULAR  WORK. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  calls  attention  to 
the  present  discussion  in  Germany  on  the  commercial  experts  at- 
tached to  German  consulates : 

The  German  industrial  world  recognizes  that  these  important 
services  have  been  instrumental  in  extending  German  commerce  all 
over  the  world.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  again 
asked  the  Reichstag  for  an  appropriation  of  300,000  marks  ($71,&0) 
for  the  continuation  and  increase  of  this  service  has  met  with  the 
warmest  approval  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  circles.  As  the 
committee  of  the  Reichstag,  however,  has  decreased  this  amount  to 
200,000  marks  ($47,600),  which  is  believed  by  German  exporters  to 
involve  serious  damage  to  their  export  trade,  the  German  commercial 
and  industrial  world  is  exerting  its  whole  influence  to  have  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  the  Government  appropriated. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  interestmg  to  note  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  also  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  10,000 
marks  ($2,380)  for  the  economic  commercial  education  of  aspirants 
for  the  nigher  consular  service.  In  explaining  this  appropriation  a 
memorial  nas  been  sent  to  the  Reichstag  which  states  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  this  fund  in  sending  candidates  for  the  consular 
service  temporarily  to  the  commercial  academy  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  or  to  similar  institutions,  as,  for  instance,  the  commercial  high 
schools,  which  during  late  years  have  been  established  at  Berlin  and 
other  German  cities.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  induce  candidates,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  take  temporary  employment  at  a  bank,  a  larger 
commercial  establishment,  or  at  a  German  chamber  of  commerce,  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  practical  knowledge,  especially  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  needs  of  the  German  industries  and  commerce.  Several 
candidates  sent  to  the  commercial  academy  here  succeeded  in  finding 
employment  at  a  Frankfort  bank  or  in  a  commercial  house  while 
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studying  at  tho  academy  or  during  vacation,  and  in  their  Rul>f!equent 

Eractical  consular  activity  were  enabled  to  make  good  use  oi  the 
nowledge  /srained. 

It  is  intended  by  this  appropriation  to  assis-t  in  a  moderate  degree 
such  candidates  for  the  consular  career,  durincr  their  attendance  at  a 
commercial  school.  This  aid  is  to  l>e  extencunl  only  to  candidates 
who  have  already  Wen  at  work  in  the  foriMgn  office  and  who  have 
demonstrated  by  their  reports  on  conmien*i»  and  water  transportation 
that  they  possess  sjMHMal  fitness  for  tH»onomic  work.  It  is  expected 
that  such  an  enlarged  education  of  (H)nsular  aspirants  will  enable 
them  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  (lerman  ccmimerce  with  greater 
intelligence  and  skill  when  they  occuny  positions  in  the  consular 
service,  and  that  they  will  thus  1h»  or  inci'eased  usefulness  to  the 
German  industries. 

SHORT-PAID  LETTERS. 

CX)HPLAINT8    AGAINST    AMERICAN    FIRMS    WTOTINO    TO    DOMIiaOA. 

Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  of  Puerto  Plata,  cites  the  following  to 
show  that  American  exporters  and  manufacturers  should  be  careful 
wlien  sending  letters  and  catalogues  to  foreign  eountries  to  see  that 
the  full  amount  of  postage  is  paid : 

1  have  had  several  complaints  from  business  men  of  Dominica  in 
re^[ard  to  this  matter.  Some  time  ajgo  I  supplied  an  American  firm 
with  the  names  of  the  local  dealers  m  a  certain  line  of  merchandise. 
One  of  the  merchants  informs  me  that  he  has  received  two  commu- 
nications from  the  American  firm,  each  with  a  2-cent  stamp  afl&xed. 
This  meant  the  payment  of  3  cents  postage  due  and  a  fine  or  8  cents, 
6  cents  in  all.  • 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  small  matter,  but  when  an  American  firm  is 
trying  to  interest  local  merchants  in  a  new  line,  and  the  local  man 
must  pay  6  cents  postage  before  he  reads  the  proposition  in  which  he 
may  or  may  not  be  interested,  he  is  certainly  more  or  less  prejudiced 
against  the  matter  in  advance. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  COMPETITION. 

IMPORTANC  E  OF  MAKING  STYI.K  OF  (MK)I).S  OKSIRKD  BY  (T  8TOMER8. 

Consul-(ienerrtl  John  P.  Bray  sends  from  Sydney  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping ^iv in^  an  interview  with  C.  lltunilton  AVickos,  the  British  Grov- 
ennnent  Trade  Connnissioner  in  Australia.  Regarding  trade  exten- 
sion he  said  in  part: 

There  is  no  dofoiise  for  the  Hritish  nttitiule  In  repnrd  to  some  things.  Take, 
for  instance,  an  IniprovtHl  Aniericnn  saw,  which  is  havlnj?  a  big  sale  here  now. 
Samples  of  that  saw  reachc<l  Kn^'lanil  lon^  l>ef<>re  it  got  to  Australia,  and, 
nlthouKh  the  advanla'^'cs  of  It  wcn»  ohvions.  the  Kngllsh  mannfactiirers  simply 
eonhl  not  he  iKTsnathnl  to  turn  out  a  saw  like  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
whole  of  the  Australian  trade  was  Inst.  Hut  still,  it  isn't  only  the  British  man- 
ufacturer who  Is  nltracons4'r\ alive  in  some  c-ases.  We  have  many  instances  of 
both  (iennans  and  Anierirans  refnsin;?  to  tak(»  a<lvantage  of  opi)ort unities  like 
that.  TluMe  is,  for  example,  the  case  <.f  a  Imk  up-to-date  American  firm  who 
were  asknl  to  scud  out  peramhnlat«»rs  with  holland  covers,  for  which  a  big 
demand  was  setting:  in.  hut  no.  they  refns*^!  to  n'plaee  the  orthodox  American 
cloth  with  holland,  and,  as  a  conseipience,  you  are  getting  [)erambulators  out 
here  with  no  covers  on  at   all,  and  the  holland  Is  l)eing  made  up  and  put  on 
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BRAZIL. 

HARDWARE  AND  MACHINERY  TRADE. 
EXCELLENT  PROGRESS  IN  SALE  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS  AT  SANTOS. 

The  iHiajority  of  the  letters  received  at  the  consulate  in  Santos  are 
from  Americans,  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture or  exportation  of  hardware  and  machinery,  which  indicates 
to  Deputy  Consul  Dirk  P.  De  Young  tliat  that  branch  of  American 
industry  is  making  an  unusual  effort  to  secure  a  reasonable  share  of 
that  class  of  business  in  that  part  of  Brazil.    This  leads  him  to  write : 

Many  of  the  letters  solicit  suggestions  for  increasing  an  already 
established  trade  and  others  are  seeking  connections  with  reliable 
importers  or  special  agents.  This  manifest  interest  in  that  particular 
branch  of  American  export  trade  is  perhaps  due  to  the  recent  extensive 
improvements  in  this  part  of  Brazil  along  lines  requiring  such  mate- 
rials and  to  the  surplus  at  home.  Regardless  of  the  precise  cause,  how- 
ever, conditions  are  favorable  for  that  line  of  American  trade,  and 
from  the  statistics  relating  thereto  it  may  be  seen  that  the  increase 
has  been  accordingly  substantial.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  line  only  that 
American  imports  to  Santos  have  held  their  own. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  local  hardware  dealers  that  Ameri- 
can hardware,  when  placed  on  the  shelves  beside  a  similar  grade  of 
European  make,  prices  being  equal,  is  quite  superior  and  a  more 
popular  article.  The  difference  in  price  has  always  been  the  greatest 
obstacle  the  American  exporters  have  had  to  overcome.  In  most 
cases  the  only  way  they  can  remove  it  is  by  talking  superiority,  which 
many  American  salesmen  are  doing  with  remarkable  success.  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  American  prices  are  lower  even  in  a  better 
grade,  of  which  barbed  wire  is  a  leader  and  has  the  control  of  nearly 
all  that  business  at  present,  as  the  unprinted  statistics  of  1908  will 
show.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  articles  in  which  the 
greatest  increase  is  shown  are  those  that  have  met  prices  or  have 
made  such  local  connections  as  to  convince  the  public  of  their 
superior  qualities. 

^  ^  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRY. 

Since  so  many  of  the  articles  of  hardware  entered  at  this  port  are 
unclassified  under  a  general  head  of  manufactured  goods,  exact  figures 
as  to  the  amount  imported  from  each  country  are  unavailable.  Many 
of  the  larger  articles  are  listed  and  an  idea  of  how  the  trade  is  di- 
vided may  be  seen  therefrom.  The  following  statistics  are  taken 
from  the  quarterlv  published  reports  and  are  onlv  three-fourths  of 
the  years  1906  and  1907. 

The  countries  as  given  are  of  the  thrt'c  highe>t  in  the  articles 
named  therewith,  and  show  the  amount  and  per  cent  of  gain  or  loss  in 
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the  ^'ear  1907  over  1906,  computing  the  paper  milreis  at  the  rate  of 
3  milreis  for  $1  American  currency: 


ELBCTItirAL  APPU- 
ANCm. 

rnlt^  RUteK 

rnited  Kingdom.. 
Oermmny 

M^ALRtl. 

TniMHl  sute« 

riiiiod  Kinirdom.. 
(iermany 

H  vnnAr  iir  kn- 
oI^^3*  AM)  APPLi- 

A.NfW. 

Tnlted  SUU»« 

(iermany 

Toiled  KinKdom.. 

BRWINO  MACHINRK. 

(iermany 

rnlt<Hl  StattMi 

rnited  Kingdom.. 

TYPKWBITEIW. 

rnited  StAton 

(iermany 

France 


1906. 

1«7. 

9\G9,(m 
8,  MO 
28.H40 

•808, 02A 
88.088 
87.571 

7.191 
613 

8.920 
1,775 
1,277 

i 


2.537 
4.067 


15.539 
1,236 
4,064 


84.924  184,974 
Ih.WI  9.\8M1 
12,2r>H         2.1.433 


8,462 
734 
358 


12,364 
456 
176 


+  88 
+275. 5 

+  au.2 


+  24 
+  447.5 
+  149 


+612.5 
-    21.6 


+  117.8 
+409 
+  107.5 


i   46 

-  37.3 

-  60.8 


ARMS,     OrNP,     PI9- 
TOL«,tTC. 

BeUfiiim f26.844 

rniUKl  Statei 28. 705 

(Germany 82,730 


Germany 40,128 

rnited  Kingdom..  18,678 

United  States  a  . . . .  2, 811 

DENTAL  INSTBr-  ' 
MEKTB.  I 

rnited  Stateft 22,886 

Germany ,  8,291 

France 10,881 


BriLDUW'    HAKD- 

WABB,NAiLa,rrc. 

(iermany 

rnited  SUte« , 

United  Kingdom.. 

KITCHeMCTTKNmLB, 
BOTTLBB,  ETC. 


77,918 
77,881 
60,119 


rnited  Kingdom  . .     186, 627 

rnited  SUtes 85, 849 

Germany 84,746 


176,189 

47,569 

1,200 


72,862 
40,919  ! 
9.909 


29,762 
15.169 
14,082 


177,014 
100.249 
89.996 


209,988 
U8,948 
64.661 


+200.8 
+  100.7 
-  96.8 


+  81.5 
+120.2 

+364.7 


+  29.1 
+  82.9 
+  29.5 


+  54 
+  28.8 
-  21.9 


+  53.6 
+222.3 
+  85.8 


a  The  riiittHi  StateA  have  h<H>n  putting  in  a  lot  of  fine  cutlery  recently,  which  la  catting  into  the 
amount  of  the  cheaper  oermau  goods. 

The  artich^s  named  have  not  been  picked  out  to  favor  any  particu- 
lar country  and  are  used  as  they  appear  in  the  report.  The  interest- 
ing facts  are  thus  deducted  thereirom.  The  total  per  cent  of  gain, 
after  deducting  total  per  cent  of  loss,  of  the  three  leading  countries 
throughout  was  by  per  cent:  United  States,  181.5;  United  Kingdom, 
96;  Germany,  46.8. 

•^  MORE  PERSONAL  WORK. 

Articles,  such  as  cutlery  and  sewing  machines,  in  which  the  large 
gains  have  been  made,  are  the  most  systematically  worked.  The  most 
obvious  reason  that  all  lines  of  American  hardware  have  not  done 
so  well  as  the  few  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  thereof  do 
not  incline  to  adjust  themselves  to  local  conditions.  The  representa- 
tives of  European  hardware  interests  are  on  the  ground  watching 
for  every  advantage.  They  not  only  send  out  experts  who  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  local  habits,  tastes,  and  peculiarities  of  these 
people,  but  thev  follow  up  their  consignments  by  salesmen  who  speak 
Portuguese  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  local  customs.  Branch  houses 
are  also  established  where  only  their  lines  of  goods  are  handled. 
In  every  instance  where  American  goods  have  been  so  exploited  they 
have  met  with  decided  success.  The  superficial  way  some  manu- 
facturers have  of  writing  to  the  American  consulate  asking  some  of 
the  attaches  thereof  to  locate  an  agency  for  them  is  as  improductive 
as  it  is  unwise. 

A  specific  case  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  personal  work,  as  above 
mentioned,  was  demonstrated  in  this  consular  district  last  vearj    A 
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former  American  citizen  who  now  resides  in  Brazil  took  the  exchisive 
agency  of  a  charcoal-burner  flatiron  of  American  make.  After  receiv- 
ing the  consignment  he  started  a  vigorous  canvass  that  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  more  than  1,000  in  less  than  six  months'  time  in  a  territory 
where  none  of  that  make  were  ever  sold  before.  He  sold  them  at  $5.40 
each,  in  competition  with  others  selling  as  low  as  $1.50.  The  differ- 
ence in  price  was  overcome  by  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  his 
foods,  which  he  did  by  the  enthusiasm  and  force  of  his  arguments, 
'he  net  proceeds  on  the  sales  referred  to  amounted  to  about  $3,000, 
which  he  considered  to  be  good  compensation  for  the  time  emploved. 
Another  gentleman  is  doing  equally  as  well  with  a  line  of  American 
cash  registers. 

What  these  agents  have  done  with  American  articles  is  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence  among  agents  for  foreign  goods.  They  have  used 
European  tactics  to  sell  American  hardware,  which  by  way  of  reci- 
procity ought  not  to  be  a  serious  infringement,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  so  successful  in  imitating  American  patterns.  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  should  therefore  arrange  special 
agencies  or  establish  branch  houses  where  no  inferior  goods  are  sold. 
In  conjunction  therewith  competent  specialty  men  snould  be  sent 
out  to  study  the  social  conditions,  to  suggest  changes,  and  coach  the 
jobbers  in  the  finer  pjoints  of  the  article.  Only  an  organized  and 
powerful  campaign  will  secure  results. 

POSTAGE,  INQUIRIES,  CORRESPONDENCE,  CREDITS,  ETC. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  letters  addressed  to  this 
consulate  are  inquiries  from  Americans  interested  in  hardware  and 
machinery,  all  containing  almost  the  same  character  of  questions,  a 
list  of  answers  quite  suitable  to  all  are  formulated  below  : 

As  many  of  the  letters  come  to  this  consulate,  and  to  local  dealers 
as  well,  covered  by  only  a  2-cent  stamp,  postage-due  penalty  of  about 
9  cents  for  every  half  ounce  and  fraction  thereof  is  charged  to  the 
addressee,  which  in  the  case  of  the  prospective  customer  is  a  bad  im- 
pression to  start  with.  Senders  or  2-cent-postage  letters  have  been 
been  notified,  and  they  usuallv  send  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  informa- 
tion, in  due  time,  covered  only  by  a  2-cent  stamp.  The  same  error  is 
usually  made  in  sending  out  a  lot  of  bulky  advertising  matter.  If  the 
prospective  customer  answered  such  letters  or  circulars,  it  would  be 
only  to  give  the  senders  thereof  rasping  admonition  not  to  send  any 
more  of  them. 

Many  of  these  letters  and  circulars  sent  out  to  the  dealers  here  are 
answered  by  bona  fide  importers  and  dealers  seeking  terms  and  prices, 
and  they  never  hear  from  them  again.  If  the  local  buyer  has  been 
encourag(»d  so  far  as  to  answer  circulars,  he  is  interested,  and  it  seems 
ill  timed  to  then  drop  him. 

Correspondence  should  be  carried  on  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
Portuguese  language,  the  language  of  the  country,  or  in  Spanish  or 
French.  Catalogues  or  correspondence  in  the  English  language 
addressed  to  Brazilian  dealers  with  few  exceptions  go  to  the  waste 
basket  without  much  ceremony.  Use  weights  and  measures  as  used  in 
this  country — i.  e.,  the  metric  svstem ;  also  quote  prices  in  the  money  of 
the  country  (1,000  reis=l  milreis=80  cents).  Concerning  marlcing 
and  packing,  manufacturers  should  not  ignore  the  Brazilian  customs 
laws.  Heavy  fines  are  impostnl  upon  the  consignee  for  any  irregulari- 
ties therein.     Shippers  can  familiarize  themselves  therewith  at  any 
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of  the  Brazilian  (H)nsulates  located  in  the  Unite<l  States.  All  hard- 
ware should,  if  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  liable  to  rust,  be  packed  in 
oil  pai)er,  so  as  to  pn»serve  it  during  transit. 

()ne  of  the  most  important  factors  in  securing  this  trade  is  liberal 
terms  and  long  creilits. 

Pn)sj)ects  aiv  ^(kkI  for  all  lines  of  hardware  and  machinery. 

[A  list  of  the  imiHU'ters  in  and  dealers  of  hardware  and  machinery 
in  the  leading  Brazilian  cities  may  l)e  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactun^s.  The  following  American  hardware  gtKnls  are  entitled 
to  a  20  i)er  i-ent  reduction  of  duty  on  entering  Brazil:  Scales,  wind- 
mills, ice  boxes,  typewriters,  and  cash  registers. — B.  of  M.] 


ARGENTINA. 

t>>TlMATEI>  EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  Dl  RING  PRESENT  YEAR, 

A  Buenos  Aire^  correspondent  of  the  Iy>ndon  Times,  writing  under 
date  of  January  IS,  1!H)1),  gives  the  following  statistics  concerning  the 
estimated  exports  of  Argentine  cereals  and  linseed  in  liK)!): 

The  qiinntlty  of  whoat  nHjiilnnl  for  homo  oonBumption  and  seed  purposes  Is 
iiftirially  <-jiU'IiI«Uh1  iit  L«MMMMM»  tons,  and  therefore  the  probable  export  during 
UKWI  as  :i.*ir»o,iHK)  tons  in  tlie  form  of  jjrain  and  dour.  With  regard  to  Unseed, 
tlie  otticial  estimate  of  the  surplus  for  <»x|M>rt  is  given  as  l.UKMMH)  tons;  but 
tins  is  generally  considertnl  as  being  a  very  conservative  comiMitation,  as  from 
all  n'|K»rts  rtM-elveil  from  the  **  camp"  s<»  far  the  outturn  of  the  crop  is  very 
heavy,  and  a  probable  e.\|K>rt  suri)lus  of  nearly  1. 200,(^)0  tons  is  Iookt>d  for, 
though  some  estimates  even  put  the  tigure  as  high  as  1,500.000  tons.  With 
regard  lo  <iats.  it  is  |><iint«Hl  out  in  the  reiK>rt  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  probable  e.\i>ort  surplus  on  ac<*ount  of  the  extent  of  the  jinni  given  over  to 
IKistoral  ]»ur|M»s«»s  and  to  the  difficulty  of  calculating  what  may  be  requiretl  for 
fodder.  The  general  opinion  of  the  trade  stvnis  to  be,  however,  that  shipments 
will  reach  about  TOO.iKH)  tons.  The  report  further  g<H's  (»n  to  say  that  the 
mai7>»  ffcNis  are  in  splendid  (Hni<ll!lon.  and  should  no  atridents  of  weather  or 
hH'Usts  intervene,  tlie  very  low  estimate  of  yield  of  li.iMiO  l<ilos  |kt  h<vtare  ( 1T.S4 
bushels  iK'r  acre>  would  give  us  a  crop  ot  <>.<HHMH)0  tous,  which  would  be  the 
largest  ever  gathered  iu  the  Argcnline. 


JAMAICA. 

POSSIBLE  MARKET  Vim  AMERICAN   LANTERNS. 

Consul  F.  Van  Dyne,  of  Kingston,  in  reporting  that  there  is  a 
larg(»  trade  in  hand  lanterns  in  Jamaica,  as  there  is  in  force  in  that 
island  a  stringent  law  reciiiiring  all  vehicles  to  carrj'  lights  after  sun- 
s(»t,  gives  trade  particulars. 

The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  price  lK^tw(*en  the  lantern  furnished  by 
(lennan  manufacturers  and  the  cheapest  article  of  that  class  of  goods 
sold  bv  American  houses.  I  am  iutornied  by  a  dealer  that  the  best 
price  lie  can  get  from  American  manufacturers  on  a  lantern  of  the 
description  used  here  is  $r>.r»()  per  (loz(»n,  while  he  secures  a  lantern 
from  (lermany  at  $*2.()S  per  dozen,  delivered  at  Kingston.  He  ex- 
hil)its  an  order  of  2r»  dozen,  recently  received,  the  price  l)eing  $1.87 
per  dozen  packed,  including  glass  and  wick,  f.  o.  b.  at  Hamburg. 

The  lantern  is  of  tubular  form,  with  oil  chamber  alK)ut  nine-tenths 
the  size  of  the  American  standard,  but  with  the  other  dimensions  the 
same.  A  spring  lift  for  di'^engaging  the  glass  is  operated  from  the 
handle,  and  there  is  a  sly,  engaging  each  of  the  two  supports,  to  which 
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are  attached  iron  rings  to  guard  the  glass,  and  which  slip  up  to 
allow  the  glass  to  be  removed.  The  support  for  the  glass  is  per- 
forated and  the  wick  is  opjerated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  lanterns. 
The  American  lantern  is  of  a  better  class,  but  if  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  can  make  a  lantern  of  the  description  indicated 
and  furnish  it  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  German  lantern,  a  good 
trade  could  doubtless  be  secured.  The  lanterns  retail  here  at  Is.  6d. 
(36^  cents)  each. 

CANADA. 

INCREASING  SALES  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  figures  have  been  given  out  in  Ottawa  by  the  Cana- 
dian customs  department,  showing  certain  features  of  the  Dominion's 
trade  in  pulp  wood  and  paper : 

During  the  fiscal  year  (ended  March  31,  1909)  the  quantity  of  pulp  exported 
was:  To  the  United  States,  wood  pulp,  chemically  prepared,  769,514  cwt.,  and 
mechanically  ground,  3,033,885  cwt;  to  Great  Britain,  chemically  prepared, 
13,660  cwt.,  and  mechanically  ground,  973,598  cwt.  The  export  of  paper  during 
the  same  period  was :  To  the  United  States,  wall  paper,  rolls,  19,974,  valued  at 
$6,440;  felt  paper  rolls,  109,863,  valued  at  $101,835;  wrapping  paper,  594,695 
pounds,  valued  at  $24,264;  printing  paper,  valued  at  $791,533;  paper  of  other 
'  kinds  valued  at  $34,673.  To  Great  Britain,  wall  paper,  512  rolls,  valued  at  $159; 
felt  paper,  5,060  rolls,  valued  at  $21,896;  printing  paper  to  a  value  of  $922,278, 
and  other  paper  to  a  value  of  $354,887.  Durhig  the  same  period  901,861  cords  of 
pulp  wood  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  department  of  trade  and  commerce  has  issued  a  statement  showing 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  importing  of  printing  paper  from  the  United 
States.  For  the  9  months  ended  December  31,  1908,  the  value  was  $145,000;  the 
correBi)onding  9  months  of  1907,  $231,000;  corresponding  9  months  of  1906, 
$274,000.  The  lmi)orts  of  printing  paper  from  (Jreat  Britain  range  from 
$135,000  to  $165,000  for  each  9  months,  and  only  a  trifling  amount  was  imported 
from  any  other  country. 

In  the  manner  of  export  the  sales  of  wood  for  wood  pulp  to  the  United  States 
have  increased.  In  the  last  9  months  of  1908  the  value  was  a  little  over 
$3,500,000,  compared  with  a  shade  above  $2,000,000  for  the  corresponding  term 
of  1906.  No  other  country  was  a  purchaser  from  Canada.  In  wood  pulp  the 
sales  in  the  last  9  months  of  190S  were  $2,000,000,  the  same  as  in  1908,  and 
$750,000  less  than  hi  1907. 

CHINA. 

EXPORTS  OF  HUMAN   HAIR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  LAST  YEAR. 

Vice-Consul-General  Stuart  J.  Fuller,  of  Hongkong,  supplies  the 
following  information  concerning  the  exports  of  human  hair  from 
China  to  the  United  States : 

In  the  year  1907,  56,133  pounds  of  human  hair  were  invoiced  at  this 
consulate-general  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  while  in  1908 
207,414  pounds  were  declared  for  shipment.  To  comply  with  the 
quarantine  requirements  there  are  two  courses  open — storage  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service 
surgeon  at  this  port  previous  to  shipment,  or  disinfection  under  the 
same  supervision.  In  1907  all  the  hair  was  stored  before  shipment, 
but  in  1908  the  demand  was  so  much  greater,  and  importers  were  so 
anxious  to  get  the  hair  to  the  United  States, that  a  heavy  proportion  of 
the  shipments  were  fumigated  and  disinfected  instead  of  being  stored. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  1907  over  three-fourths  of  the 
total  quantity  moved  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  42,789  pounds  going 
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that  way,  while  only  13,344  pounds  went  via  the  Pacific  lines.  In 
1908  the  situation  was  Homewnat  changed.  Partly  to  lessen  the  time 
of  transit  and  partly  because  of  efforts  made  by  the  Pacific  lines  to 
secure  a  greater  share  of  the  traffic,  the  exporters  began  to  ship  via 
Puget  Sound  ports  and  San  Francisco,  so  that  while  the  Suez  route 
secured  112,119  pounds,  the  Pacific  route  handled  94,909  pounds. 

This  hair  is  Drought  to  Hongkong  from  the  interior,  and  here 
cleaned  and  sorted,  according;  to  len^h  and  quality.  It  is  then 
packed  and  either  stored  or  disinfected,  in  accordance  with  Quaran- 
tine regulations,  and  shipped  to  New  York.  It  is  said  here  that  the 
hair  can  be  so  treated  in  New  York  as  to  alter  its  color  and  texture, 
and  that  it  is  used  in  making  the  switches,  curls,  and  bands  which  are 
so  fashionable  in  the  ITnited  States  at  the  present  time. 

Last  spring,  when  the  demand  in  the  I  nited  States  for  false  hair 
began  to  assume  considerable  importance,  one  concern  sent  a  man  out 
here  for  the  purpose  of  making  direct  purchases.  Other  concerns 
buy  through  local  export  houses. 


JAPAN. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  STATISTICS. 

OOMMERCIAL  DEPRESSION  SHOWS  SIGNS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  following  extracts  relative  to  the  leading  features  of  Japan^s 
foreign  trade  in  1908  are  taken  from  the  London  Economist: 

The  forelfni  trade  returns  of  Ja(mn  for  1008  show  a  Hbrlnkage  of  12  per  cent 
aa  comifared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  imports  and  exports,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement 
(yen=|0.498) : 


Imporu  (oommofliticni) 

Exporu  (commodities) 

Imports  gold  and  Hilver.  coin,  and  bullion 
Exports  gold  and  silrer,  coin,  and  bullion 


1907. 


Ym. 

494,467,846 

432,412,873 

8,2^6.503 

18,759,285 


1906. 


Yen. 

436,269.472 

878,289.486 

17.M4,486 

8,772,502 


Increase  + 

or 
decrease—. 


Ym, 

-68,207,874 
-64.178,437 
+  9,287.963 
-14,986,783 


The  articles  of  export  suffering  the  heaviest  decline  are  wood,  raw  silk,  cot- 
ton yam,  and  copi)er.  These  four  items  account  for  about  00  per  cent  of  the 
shrinkage.  The  exjwrts  of  raw  silk  during  December,  1908,  were  twice  as  much 
as  for  the  same  month  in  11K)7,  and  the  total  exix)rts  for  December  were 
37,000,000  yen,  as  comjmred  with  32,000,000  yen  in  1907.  This  Improvement 
is  accepted  as  a  sure  sign  of  recovery  from  the  severe  trade  depression  of  1908. 

In  imi)orts  there  was  an  Increiise  of  l,2rK),000  yen  in  steel  rails  and  6,750,000 
yen  in  machinery.  The  principal  articles  showing  a  decline  are  raw  cotton, 
25,133,000  yen :  rice,  8,250,000  yen :  raw  wool,  7,mM$,000  yen ;  iron  bars,  plates, 
etc.,  7,500,000  yen ;  woolen  goods.  4.500.000  yen ;  and  imiier,  2,000,000  yen.  Im- 
ports for  December  give  no  sign  of  recovery,  the  returns  being  32,000,000  yen 
as  compared  with  39,500,000  yen  in  1907.  Another  unfortunate  feature  hi 
Japan's  foreign  trade  is  the  fact  that  while  the  prices  of  imports  declined 
only  slightly,  there  was  a  heavy  decline  In  the  prices  of  exiwrts.  ESspeclally  Is 
this  true  in  raw  silk  exiM>rt8,  In  which  the  prices  fell  about  30  per  c^it  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  severity  of  the  financial  crisis  Is  brought  out  by  the  statistics  of  bullion 
movements,  and  the  circulation  of  credit  documents  comiiared  with  the  metallic 
currency.  In  1JK)7  the  exi)ort8  of  gold  and  silver  were  some  10,000,000  yen  in 
excess  of  imports,  but  in  1908  the  lmi)ort8  exceeded  exiK)rt8  by  nearly  14,000,000 
yen.    This  importation  has  evidently  been  required  to  make  good  the  shrinkage 
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in  the  credit  circulation  and  tlie  decline  in  banking  business,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Deecriptlon. 


Ayeiage  for 
1907. 


Average  for 
1908. 


Increase  4- or 

decrease  —  In 

1908. 


Convertible  bank  notes 

Specie  reserve 

Ck>insin  circulation 

Deposits  with  Tokvo  association  banks,  banks  of 
Osaka,  and  4  provincial  bankers'  associations 

Depofd ts  with  poet-office  savings  ban ks 

Bills  cleared  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  4  provincial  clear- 
ing houses 


Yen. 
823,996,188 
146,568,909 
182,491,889 

685,848,659 
88,242,637 

7,483,768,820 


Yen. 
804,868,596 
158.928,608 
145,456,197 

614,864,288 
99,286,988 

6,807,269,528 


Yen. 

19,627,588 
7,869.594 
12,964,858 

71,479,876 
16,044,801 


-1,176,494,292 


The  prices  of  banking  shares  have  fallen  in  sympathy  with  this  shrinkage 
in  business,  the  three  leading  institutions  showing  the  following  declines :  Bank 
of  Japan,  690i  to  5534 ;  Yokohama  specie,  255  to  205| ;  and  First  Bank  shares, 
98i  to  76.    These  figures  are  the  average  prices  for  1907  and  1908,  respectively. 


YOKOHAMA'S  COMMERCE. 

IMPORTS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORTS  AT  THE  PORT. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt  transmits  a  statement  cover- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  Yokohama  in  1908,  prepared  and  printed 
by  the  Foreign  Board  of  Trade  of  that  Japanese  port,  from  which  the 
following  statistics  have  been  compiled : 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  imports  entered  for 
consumption  and  the  principal  exports  of  Japanese  products  into 
and  from  Yokohama  during  the  calendar  year  1908 : 


Articles. 


Cotton,  raw., 
Cotton  yam. 


Cotton  roanufiu'tnTes: 

Gmv  shirtingB,  8i  and  9  pound . 

Italians  and  sateens 

White  shirtings 

Prints 

Velvets 

Italian  cloth 

All  other  cottons 


Total  cottons 

Cloth:  Pilots,  presidents,  and  unions. 

Iron  or  mild  steel: 

Hoop  and  band 

Bar,  flat,  etc 

Plate  and  sheet 

PiR 

Galvanized  sheet 

Wire  nails 

Tin  plates 


Value.     I 


r,461,788 
664,109 


1,977,827 
550,578 
465,182 
196,266 
886,268 
201.555 
888,849 


4,165,025 
1,901,812 


Articles. 


iMFOBTB— continued. 
Bugar: 

Brown 

White,  refined 

Window  glass 

Wheat  flour 

Rice 


49,775 
1,603,780 
780,794 
295,344 
1,265,069 
888,626 
626,604 


Total  principal  imports . 

EXPORTS. 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  waste 

Silk  piece  goods 

Silk  nandkerchieffc 

Tea 

Rice 

FishoU 

Copper 

Cotton  yam 

Menthol  crystals 

All  other  articles 


Total  principal  exports 80, 


Value. 


S5, 601, 718 

1,284,666 

874,282 

765,801 

3,622,288 


30,545,765 


64,086.602 

8,791,785 

18,787,847 

1,897,882 

2,049,681 

178,358 

660,767 

4,060,122 

162,672 

107,294 

170,404 


The  only  items  of  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries  given  in 
the  statement  from  which  the  foregoing  statistics  are  compiled  are 
kerosene  oil  and  raw  silk.  The  imports  of  kerosene  from  the  United 
States  in  1908  amounted  to  7,616,815  gallons,  a  decrease  of  5,087,275 
gallons  as  compared  with  1907;  from  Russia,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra 
10,664,602  gallons,  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1907,  of  2,524,962 
gallons.  The  exports  of  silk  in  1908  amounted  to  114,176  bales,  an 
increase  of  11,518  bales  as  compared  with  1907.  Of  the  exports  in 
1908,  84,899  bales  went  to  the  United  States,  against  only  29,187 
bales  to  Europe. 
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KOREA. 

EXPORTS  DECUNE,  WHILE  IMPORTATION  OF  MERCHANDISE  INCREASES. 

The  Korean  customs  authorities  have  issued  a  report  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  peninsula  in  1908.  From  this  it  appears  that  Korea,  like 
Japan,  did  not  make  a  very  good  showing  last  year,  although  in  her 
case  the  decline  is  comnaratively  small.  The  total  of  the  foreign 
trade,  including  gold,  silver,  ancf  specie,  amounted  to  63,687,114  yen 
(yen=49.8  cents),  as  compared  with  60,467,504  ven,  being  a  decrease 
oi  2,780,390  yen.  The  export  of  goods,  apart  from  gold  and  silver, 
reached  only  14,114,510  yen,  which  compares  with  17,002,234  yen 
in  1907,  while  the  imports  totaled  41,025,849  yen,  as  against 
40,050,405  yen  in  the  previous  year.  The  net  result  was  an  excess 
of  imports' of  goods  to  the  amount  of  26,911,339  yen.  In  1907  the 
c^orresponding  figure  was  23,048.171  yen.  The  main  causes  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  ex[>orts  are  said  to  be  a  decline  in  rice  and  the  nonexpert 
of  ginseng.  Among  the  imj)orts  decreases  occurred  in  cotton  yarn, 
gray  shirtings,  and  other  articles  used  mostly  by  Koreans,  owing  to 
the  tightness  of  monev  caused  by  the  depression  in  Japan  and  to  the 
lessening  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  native  population  by  the 
decline  of  the  exnort  trade.  These  decreaj^s  were  more  than  made 
up,  however,  by  the  import  of  materials  for  the  various  works  lately 
set  on  foot  and  of  necessaries  of  life  for  the  growing  Japanese  popula- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  imports  finally  exceeded  those  of  last 
year  by  about  1,000,000  yen. 

Turliing  to  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  various  countries,  it  is 
found  that  Japan  took  the  largest  part  of  the  exports,  with  77  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  (76  per  cent  in  the  previous  year).  Next 
came  China,  with  16  per  cent,  while  all  other  countries  tc^ther  did 
not  exce(»d  7  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  the  im|)ort  trade  Japan  also 
took  first  place,  with  59  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports, 
and  Great  Britain  came  next,  with  16  per  cent,  while  China  and  the 
United  States  had  each  about  10  |)er  cent,  and  all  other  countries 
together  5  i>er  cent  of  the  whole. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  STATISTICS. 

COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  DURING  PAST  TWO  TEARS. 

Consul  Nathaniel  B.  Stewart  sends  from  Madras  the  following 
statistics  showing  the  foreign  trade  of  British  India,  exclusive  of 
treasure,  for  the  10  months  ended  January  31,  1909,  compared  with 
the  same  |H»riod  of  the  previous  year: 


I»rovlnces. 


Bra  pal 

F^astem  Bengal  and  Assam. 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 


Imports. 
1907-^.  1908^. 


l,41.'i,lHI 
119.lH7,y2:i 

27.ir>;i,wi7 

27,2»»3,lt><i 
29,447,742 

Total 349,726,718  I 

Government  stores 17,. 540, 237  | 


Exports. 

1907-8.  10(»-Q. 


$122,200,921 
1,040,498 
112,200,982 
.31,8.'>8,643 
32,380,971 
36,ft57,791 


330,423,800 
21,404,380 


$197,178,387  4183,214,688 
11,846,563  14.042,381 
132,944,200  104,506,338 
52,638,644  20,336,330 
50.545,198  I  47,874,603 
36,023,304  |    36,949,172 

481,774.296     396,922,431 
359,313  i         306,244 


Total M-,2m,9h5      3.57,828,186'    482,133,609     397,228,665 
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OIL  TRADE. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS  OF   COPRA   AND   COCOANUT. 

In  reply  to  a  Philadelphia  house,  Consul-General  William  H. 
Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the  following  information  concerning 
the  trade  in  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  in  British  India  : 

Madras  is  the  principal  port  of  export  for  copra  in  India,  but  con- 
siderable is  also  exported  from  Bombay.  The  former  port  last  year 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  14,014,448  pounds,  valued  at  $625,390, 
most  of  it  going  to  France  and  Germany.  The  coastwise  traffic  in 
copra  in  1905-6  amounted  to  20,615,392  pounds,  valued  at  $812,578. 
Or  this  Bombay  sent  5,288,416  pounds,  mostly  to  Sind,  while  Madras 
shipped  to  Bombay  15,070,152  pounds. 

The  exports  of  cocoanut  oil  to  foreign  countries  during  five  years, 
1900-1904,  amounted  to  3,399,631  gallons,  valued  at  $1,627,196.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1906-7  and  1907-8  amounted  to  $462,317  and 
$554,781,  respectively.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  the  best  customers,  and  the  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Madras  merchants,  who  ship  most  of  the  cocoanut  oil  exported 
from  India. 

The  imports  of  the  oil  into  India  in  1906-7  were  chiefly  from 
Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  and  amounted  to  1,000,000  gallons,  of  which 
Bengal  (Calcutta)  received  731,281  gallons  and  Madras  171,215 
gallons. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

UNFTED  STATES  DOWN  TO  THIRD  PLACE  IN  StlPPLYING  IMPORTS. 

The  South  African  Customs'  Union  has  issued  from  its  Cape  Town 
bureau  a  summary  of  trade  for  the  past  calendar  year,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  forwarded  by  Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  who 
comments : 

The  returns  disclose  the  fact  that  Germany  has  ousted  the  United 
States  from  the  first  place  after  the  United  Kingdom  among  the 
foreign  countries  in  the  South  African  market.  Of  the  total  impor- 
tations into  British  South  Africa  of  £24,438,266  ($118,928,821)  in 
1908,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  56.2  per  cent ;  Germany  8.7  per 
cent,  and  the  United  States  8.2  per  cent.  The  figures  for  1907,  when 
the  imports  were  valued  at  £25,920,278  ($126,141,032),  were  57  per 
cent,  7.6  per  cent,  and  7.8  per  cent,  respectively. 

^Vhile  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States  may  now  be  lower 
in  the  scale  of  foreign  countries  supplying  this  market  than  it  was  the 
previous  year,  American  manufacturers  maj  perhaps  feel  some  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  while  the  total  imports  into  this  country 
declined  nearly  $7,500,000  during  the  year  1908,  the  percental  share 
of  the  United  States  increased  from  7.8  per  cent  to  8.2  per  cent,  while 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  preference  in  duties  of  3 
per  cent,  declined  from  57  per  cent  in  1907  to  56.2  per  cent  in  1908. 

These  figures  are  accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  but  are  not  given  in 
suflBcient  detail  to  explain  in  what  articles  the  import  trade  of  this 
country  has  been  affected  from  one  country  to  another.  When  the 
annual  import  trade  returns  are  available,  however,  this  question 
will  be  more  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  annual  report^from  this 
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RUSSIA. 

HOME  PRODrCTS  ARE  TAKING  THE  PLACE  OF  IMPORTS  IN  SODA  TRADE. 

In  stating  that  the  production  and  consumption  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  lime  in  Russia  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years, 
Consul-General  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  says  that  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  industry  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 

In  1897  the  consumption  of  carbonate  soda  was  99^24,000  pounds, 
of  which  29340,000  were  imported.  In  1907  the  consumption  in- 
creased to  142,848,000  pounds,  only  792,000  bein^  imported.  Of 
caustic  soda  there  was  53,018,000  pounds  consumed  in  1897,  and  15,- 
460,000  pounds  imported.  In  190<  the  consumption  reached  85,184,- 
000  pounds,  while  the  imports  were  reduced  to  468,000  pounds.  The 
annual  consumption  of  bicarbonate  soda  is  about  5,400,000  pounds, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  manufactured  in  Russia.  The  imports  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  1805,  when  the  industry  was  in  its  infancy, 
amounted  to  21,(500,000  pounds.  In  1907  the  consumption  attained 
39,600,000  pounds,  the  imports  being  only  1,080,000  pounds. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  carbmiate  and  caustic 
soda  increased  about  35  per  cejit  and  the  production  more  than  100 
per  cent  during  the  period  from  1897  to  1907. 


GERMANY. 

LARGE  DECREASE  IN   EXPORTS  FROM   SAXONY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Consul  Southard  P.  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  furnishes  the  following 
statistics  showing  the  large  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Saxony  to 
the  United  States  in  1908: 

As  Saxony  furnishes  nearly  one- fourth  the  total  exports  from  (Jer- 
many  to  the  United  States,  the  decline  in  the  exports  from  (Jermany 
to  the  Ignited  States  during  the  year  1908  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  Kingdom.  The  declared  values,  in  round  numbers, 
of  the  exports  from  Saxony  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1906, 
1907,  and  1908  were  $35,283,000,  $37,623,000,  and  $28,894,000,  re- 


As  will  be  seen  from  these  figures,  the  exports  from  Saxony  to  the 
United  States  in  1907  show  an  increase  of  $2,340,000,  or  6.6  per  cent, 
over  those  of  1906,  whereas  the  exports  in  1908  show  a  decrease  of 
$8,729,000,  or  23.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  1907. 
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SHIPPING. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION.  * 
CANADA. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  FROM  EUBOPE  TO  MONTREAL. 

Consul-General  William  Harrison  Bradley,  of  Montreal,  advises 
that  the  oflBcial  announcement  is  made  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  line  of  steamships  between  European  ports  and 
Canada,  under  the  name  of  the  Canada  Line,  is  completed,  the  details 
of  which  follow : 

This  is  the  second  of  the  lines  of  which  mention  was  made  in  a 
former  report  from  this  consulate.  There  will  be  three  boats  at  first, 
which  will  run  from  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Bremen,  making 
Quebec  and  Montreal  their  summer  ports,  while  St.  John,  Halifax, 
and  Portland  will  be  used  for  the  winter.  The  service  will  be  fort- 
nightly and  will  carry  both  freight  and  passengers.  The  three  steam- 
ers this  season  will  be  the  Prince  Oscar  and  Prince  Adelbert,  of  the 
Hamburg- American  line,  and  the  Wilbad,  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  line.  They  each  have  a  freight  capacity  of  7,000  tons;  will 
carry  1,200  steerage,  100  first-class,  and  100  second-class  passengers. 
The  boats  will  call  at  the  three  European  ports  both  going  and  com- 
ing.   The  first  boat,  the  Prince  Oscar,  left  Europe  on  March  15. 

The  other  line  for  which  arrangement  has  been  made  is  the  fort- 
nightly service  of  the  White  Star  line,  with  the  15,000-ton  steamers 
Megantic  and  Laurentic,  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINES  BETWEEN  PACIFIC  PORTS. 

Consul  Abraham  E.  Smith,  of  Victoria,  supplies  the  following  in- 
formation in  reference  to  steamship  lines  on  the  Pacific  coast : 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship. Company,  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
rush  to  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle,  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  tourists  and  others,  is  inaugurating  this  month 
(April)  a  semi  weekly  service  between  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 
Once  a  week  the  steamers  will  call  at  Victoria  and  Port  Townsend 
each  way,  and  once  a  week  they  will  make  no  stop  between  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco,  being  scheduled  to  make  the  trip  in  55  hours  each 
way.  The  steamers  which  each  week  make  no  stop  between  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco  will  continue  on  to  San  Diego,  and  make  the 
round  trip  to  Pu^et  Sound  and  return  in  14  days.  It  is  expected  that 
this  express  service  between  San  Diego  and  the  Sound,  occupying 
onljr  120  hours,  will  result  not  only  in  large  passenger  traific,  but  also 
in  increased  trade  in  perishable  freight. 

The  new  Mexican  line  between  Puget  Sound  and  Mexican  ports, 
via  Victoria  and  San  Francisco,  is  now  in  successful  operation,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  semimonthly  service  between  British 
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Columbia  and  Central  American  ports.  Large  shipments  are  being 
made  from  this  port  of  grain  from  Alberta  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as 
of  lumber  and  general  merchandise.  These  steamers  connect  with  the 
Tehuante[)ec  Railroad  at  Salina  Cruz. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  semiweekly  service  this  sum- 
mer between  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Prince  Rupert  (the  new  city  to 
be  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway) ;  also  to  equip  all 
r^ular  steamers  in  the  service  with  the  wireless-telegraph  system. 
An  steamers  will  have  instruments  of  suiBcient  power  to  connect  with 
stations  to  he  erected  every  100  miles  apart  along  the  Canadian  coast, 
including  Cape  Lazo,  at  Prince  Rupert  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

GOVBRNMBNT  SUBSIDY. 
STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  WITH  FRANCE. 

Consul-deneral  John  G.  Foster,  of  Ottawa,  reports  that  on  March 
5  the  Canadian  government  introduced  into  Parliament  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  and  received  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general : 

That  It  Is  exptnllent  to  antborixe  the  governor  In  council  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract or  (H)ntrH<*t8  for  a  temi  not  exceeding  ten  years  with  any  individual  or 
comimny  for  the  i>erfonnance  of  a  steamship  service  between  a  port  or  ports 
In  (^anada  and  a  French  |K)rt  or  iwrts,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
governor  In  council  deems  exiiedlent,  and  to  grant  therefor  a  subsidy  not  exceed- 
ing $2(M>,(MM)  a  year,  Imsed  uiion  a  minimum  service  of  15  round  voyages  a  year, 
and  a  subsidy  tberefdtt  not  exceeding  $100,000,  and  so,  in  proportion,  for  a  more 
frequent  senice.  

MEXICO. 

STEAMSHIP   (MJNNECT10N8    WITH    ISTHMIAN    RAILROAD. 

Consul  William  W.  Canada,  of  Veracruz,  {K)ints  out  to  shippers 
of  the  United  States  the  advantages  offered  by  vessels  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Railway  jwrts: 

Several  trial  shipments  of  coffee  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have 
recently  been  made  over  an  entirely  new  route.  The  coffee  came  from 
the  Cordoba  district,  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  and  was  then  carried 
by  the  Veracruz  and  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  makes  schedule  time  to  Sta.  Lucrecia,  on  the  isthmus, 
and  thence  by  a  short  haul  over  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  to  Salina 
Cruz,  the  Pacific  terminal  of  that  road.  At  Salina  Cruz  the  coffee 
was  sent  by  vessel  to  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  route  was  selected  by  reason  of  lower 
freight  rates  secured  as  compared  with  those  obtainable  over  the  all- 
rail  route  direct.  American  exporters  on  the  Pacific  coast,  therefore, 
have  a  new  route  to  Mexican  markets  for  their  products  which  ought 
to  be  taken  advantage  of,  for  with  a  lower  cost  of  transportation  than 
formerly  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade  ought  to  result,  more  especially  in 
the  importation  of  wines. 

Mexico  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  wines  and  liquors,  now  mainly  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  France-  The  custom  of  taking  wine  with 
meals  is  general,  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the  well-to-do.  Spanish 
table  wiue  may  be  purchased  at  Veracruz  for  about  25  cents  United 
States  currency  per  bottle.  If  California  can  get  this  trade,  an  im- 
mense business  would  result  to  the  American  exporter. 
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ANOTHER  LINE   CONNECTS   WITH   ISTHMIAN   RAILWAY. 

La  Compania  Trasatlantica  de  Barcelona,  which  operates  between 
Genoa,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  New  York,  Habana,  and  Veracruz,  with 
connections  for  Puerto  Limon,  Colon,  Cartagena,  Sabanilla,  Curasao, 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  La  Guaira,  has  now  added  Coatzacoalcos,  the 
gulf  terminus  of. the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  to  its  itinerary.  The 
steamer  Antonio  Lopez,  of  this  line,  which  sailed  from  Veracruz  on 
her  return  trip  on  March  23,  was  the  first  vessel  to  call  at  Coatza- 
coalcos.   

CHILE. 

FAST  PANAMA  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  NOW  IN  OPERATION. 

Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow  reported  under  date  of  February  23  that 
arrangements  were  finally  completed  whereby  a  twelve-day  steamship 
service  is  established  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  his  details  fol- 
lowing : 

There  are  fortnightly  sailings  from  each  point,  beginning  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  10,  from  Valparaiso,  and  Saturday,  March  13,  from 
Panama.  The  sailings  from  Valparaiso  will  be  every  alternate  Wed- 
nesday and  from  Panama  every  alternate  Saturday  from  the  above 
dates.  The  fine  mail  steamers  now, plying  between  Liverpool  and 
Valparaiso  will  continue  the  voyage  to  CalTao,  Peru,  after  the  above 
date,  and  from  Callao  to  Panama  the  best  steamers  now  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Compania 
Sud-Americana  de  Valpores  will  be  employed  m  the  improved  serv- 
ice. Stops  will  be  made  coming  south  from  Panama  only  at  Puna, 
Payta,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  and  Coquimbo,  and 
vice  versa  going  north. 

This  will  give  a  very  much  better  service  than  has  ever  been  known 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  will  make  it  possible  to 
reach  New  York  from  Valparaiso  within  18  to  19  days,  and  that  in 
fine  steamers  and  excellent  service.  By  this  route  it  will  be  possible  to 
reach  Europe  several  days  quicker  via  Panama  and  New  York  than 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  with  equallv  as  good  accommodations. 

This  rapid  service  has  been  made  possibfe  only  by  a  subsidy  from 
the  Chilean  Government  of  200,000  pesos,  equal  to  $73,000  United 
States  gold,  for  the  first  year.  The  steamship  companies  claim  this 
will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  estimated  additional  expenses,  but 
they  have  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  hoping  business  may  in- 
crease materially.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chilean  Government 
is  only  one  of  many  showing  the  real  desire  on  the  part  of  this  people 
to  ^t  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  products  of  their  farms  and  factories.  Amer- 
ican interests  should  take  advantage  of  this  improved  service  to  study 
the  conditions  along  this  coast  and  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  this 
rapidly  developing  field  of  American  products. 

REPORT  BY  THE  MINISTER. 
NEW^  LINE  HIGHLY  BENEFICIAL  TO  AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

Referring  to  his  previous  reports  in  reference  to  the  need  of  more 
rapid  transportation  between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  Mr.  John 
Hicks,  American  minister  at  Santiago,  writes  under  date  of  March 
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8,  supplementing  the  foregoing  report,  and  announcing  that  the  long 
contemplated  improvement  is  about  to  take  effect    He  says: 

The  two  companies  that  control  the  passenser  and  freight  service 
between  Panama  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America — the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  (British),  and  the  South  American 
Steamship  Company  (Chilean) — ^have  arranged  for  a  rapid  service, 
beginning  March  io.  The  first  steamer,  the  Orita  (British),  is 
scheduled  to  leave  Valparaiso  on  that  date  and  reach  Callao  on  the 
16th,  there  to  connect  with  the  Guatemala  of  the  Chilean  line,  and 
reach  Panama  on  March  22,  making  12  days  from  Valparaiso.  As 
the  steamers  heretofore  have  required  from  25  to  30  days  to  make  this 
trip,  the  improvement  will  be  apparent. 

Between  Panama  and  New  York  the  journey  reauires  only  6  days, 
and  thus  the  time  between  Valparaiso  and  New  York  will  be  short- 
ened to  18  days  instead  of  40  and  42.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  im- 
provement will  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  business 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Chile.  Instead  of  waiting 
8  months  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  to  the  United  States,  a  busi- 
ness man  in  Chile  can  expect  a  reply  in  from  36  to  40  days,  a  period 
about  one-half  as  long  as  that  which  has  been  necessary  heretofore. 


PfiRU. 
smaroY  granted  for  line  to  Panama. 

Minister  I^slie  Combs  writes  from  Lima,  under  date  of  March  9, 
the  information  that  the  Peruvian  Congress  has  granted  a  subsidy 
of  £30,000  ($145,995)  per  annum  for  21  years  for  a  fast  steamship 
service  between  Callao  and  Panama.     Mr.  Combs  comments: 

It  is  expected  that  this  service  will  be  inau^rated  a  few  months 
hence.  The  Chilean  subsidized  fast-mail  service  to  Panama  is  just 
starting.  The  first  steamer  of  this  line  will  leave  Callao  on  March 
16,  and  is  scheduled  to  reach  Panama  in  6  days.  A  translation 
of  the  new  law  follows: 

Article  1.  The  term  for  the  annual  subsidy  of  £30,000  Is  hereby  prorogued 
lo  21  years,  as  well  as  that  of  the  (guaranty  of  the  revenue  of  niatv^hes,  granted 
to  the  Peruvian  Steamship  and  Dock  Comimny,  of  Callao. 

Abt.  2.  During  the  aforesaid  term  all  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  com- 
imny  in  its  contract  with  the  Government  shall  remain  in  force. 


GREECE. 

SPLENDID  FACILITIES  FOR  SENDING  AMERICAN  GOODS  TO  THE  LEVANT. 

Consul  Edward  L  Nathan,  of  Patras,  finds  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  shipping  facilities  to 
Greece,  and  therefore  writes,  under  date  of  March  8: 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  quotations  on  goods  c.  i.  f.  Patras,  a 
local  merchant  was  informed  by  an  American  firm  that  this  was 
impossible  "  owing  to  the  lack  of  ocean  transportation."  To  correct 
any  such  impression  concerning  the  lack  of  communication  with 
Greece  in  general  and  Patras  in  particular,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
following  summary: 
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Patras,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  has  a  fine,  large  har- 
bor, and  has  assumed  considerable  importance  for  the  exportation  of 
Greek  products  and  the  transshipment  of  wares  from  the  Levant. 
It  is  on  the  direct  mail  route  from  western  iiurope  to  Constantinople, 
with  inward  and  outward  bound  mail  service  to  the  United  States 
four  times  weekly.  These  mails  are  brought  by  Austrian,  Italian, 
and  Greek  steamers  plying  between  Brindisi,  Italy,  and  Constanti- 
nople. 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM   NEW  YORK. 

There  are  four  lines  of  steamships  taking  passengers  and  cargo 
direct  from  Patras  to  New  York,  the  Austro- Americana  Steamship 
Company,  the  Greek  Trans-Atlantic  Company,  and  the  new  Na- 
tional Greek  Company,  whose  first  large  steamer  is  about  to  make  its 
maiden  voyage,  and  the  Fabre  Line.  There  are  about  fifty  sailings 
annually  in  all.  These  lines  also  bring  return  cargo  and  passengers, 
either  direct  to  Patras  or  via  Trieste,  Austria,  or  Piraeus,  Greece. 

There  is  also  a  French  line  of  steamers  plying  between  Marseilles 
and  Patras,  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  which  transships  passengers 
and  cargo  from  New  York  at  Marseilles  and  vice  versa.  Trans- 
shipped cargo  from  England  is  also  brought  by  vessels  from  that 
country.  In  addition,  a  new  Italian  line  will  shortly  be  operated, 
with  direct  sailings  from  Piraeus  and  Patras  to  Naples  and  return, 
which  will  be  able  to  receive  American  cargo  at  Naples. 

With  all  the  foregoing  lines  operating  m  and  about  Patras,  and 
with  the  many  smaller  Greek  lines  plying  in  the  neighboring  harbors 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  is  but  natural  that  Patras  should  have 
developed  into  a  prominent  shipping  center. 

The  feeders  of  the  trans- Atlantic  companies,  which  run  to  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  Constantinople,  and  other  Turkish  ports,  bring  thousands 
of  tons  of  cargo  annually  to  Patras  for  transshipment  to  New  York. 
Thus  vast  quantities  of  tobacco  from  Ka valla,  Turkev,  and  figs  from 
Smyrna  are  sent  in  this  way.  Return  cargoes  of  American  grain, 
flour,  and  other  American  products  are  similarly  unloaded  at  Patras 
for  distribution  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  A  striking  instance  of  the 
development  of  this  transshipment  trade  and  its  effect  on  neighbor- 
ing ports  is  furnished  by  Prevesa,  Turkev,  immediately  opposite  the 
Greek  western  border.  This  port  annually  sends  large  quantities  of 
cheese  to  Patras  for  transshipment  to  New  York,  and  has  begun  to 
take  American  flour  in  return. 

A  remarkable  object  lesson  concerning  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  that  amid  the  international  character  of  the  vessels  seen 
in  the  harbor  of  Patras,  to  wit,  British,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Belgian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Russian,  etc.,  a  ship  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  never  seen,  except  on  an  occasional  private  yacht. 


ENGLAND. 

STATISTICS  OF  SHIPPING  AT  THE  PORT  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens,  of  Plymouth,  forwards  the  following 
statist^'cs  of  the  shipping  of  that  English  city: 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
British  and  foreign  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  not  including  mail  boats, 
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that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Plymouth,  England,  during 
the  year  1908 : 

I          Entered.                   Cleared. 
NattotuOity.  I 

VeveU.  I    Tom.    '  Vevels.      Tons. 

-  -__  -  I         ,_ . .  _     

Britteh 602  247,407  4&2  8S.705 

RuaBUn 1»  ■  2,646  12  2,218 

Hwediflh 13  6.196  10  4,09D 

NorwefUu 31  17.642  17  7,503 

German 13  6,448  12  6.618 

Daniab •  14  I  3,181  8  1,836 

Dutch 811  18,349  32  t  18,463 

French 38  1,829  32  |  1,694 

Spanish 2,  1,372   

lUlian 8  1  2,819  1  46 

Ofeek 1'  1,467  Ij  1,457 

Portuguese 1'  42 

Total 661       309,196  678        127,087 

Of  mail  boats,  407,  of  a  registered  tonnage  of  4,501,502,  called 
homeward,  and  156,  of  a  registered  tonnage  of  1,367,459,  called  out- 
ward, jmm 


•w  SI  AM.  -'* 

*  A  NEW  STEAM  FLEET  FOR  THE  BANGKOK-CHINA  TRADE. 

Vice-Consul-(ieneral  Carl  C.  Hansen,  of  Bangkok,  transmits  the 
following  extract  from  the  Bangkok  Times  of  March  4,  1909,  relat- 
ing to  a  chartered  fleet  of  steamships  to  run  between  Bangkok, 
Swatow,  and  Hongkong: 

The  Chlneee-Slam  Steam  NaviRratlon  Company,  which  was  ntarted  many 
months  ago,  has  now  deflnitely  entered  into  arrangements  whereby  a  fleet  of 
«  Hteamers  has  been  chartered  for  its  use.  The  6  boats  are  ali  Norwegian,  and 
will  be  used  on  the  Bangl^ok.  Hongkong,  and  Hwatow  run. 

Two  of  these  l)oats  are  ex|)ected  to  leave  Hongkong  on  their  first  run  to 
Bangkok  on  April  1 ;  on  the  Ist  of  the  following  month  two  others  win  set  out 
on  their  voyage,  and  the  two  remaining  will  start  from  Hongkong  the  end  of 
May  or  early  June.  The  intention  of  the  (H)nipany  is  to  gradually  bring  its 
fleet  into  work.  These  boats  will  be  chartered  presumably  until  the  company 
owns  its  fleet,  which,  it  is  said  will  be  English  built  and  skippered  by  EInglish- 
men. 

The  company  has  secured  a  splendid  site  for  loading  and  unloading  on  the 
river  front  at  Bangkok. 

A  large  numl)er  of  old  and  influential  Chinese  firms  are  connected  with  the 
new  venture,  and  the  measure  of  sup|>ort  accorded  the  company  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  by  other  firms  inteiested  in  the  trade. 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

FREE  PASSAGE  YKOM   AMERICA   I-X^R  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  efforts  being  made  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Canadian  trade  in  South  Africa : 

The  Elder  Dempster  Line  of  steamships,  running  from  Montreal  to 
South  African  ports,  and  subsidized  by  the  Canadian  government,  is 
offering  free  passage  to  commercial  travelers,  merchants,  or  manu- 
facturers who  are  endeavoring  in  a  bona  fide  manner  to  further 
Canadian  export  trade  to  South  Africa.  This  steamship  line  has 
regular  steamers  for  South  Africa,  one  each  month,  and,  /when  oargo 
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warrants  it,  occasional  intermediate  steamers.  These  steamers  are 
fitted  up  with  cold-storage  accommodation. 

^Vhile,  according  to  the  subsidy  contract,  the  steamers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  touch  at  any  American  port  on  their  outward  voyage  except 
for  coaling,  nevertheless  large  quantities  of  cargo  shipped  through 
Canada  are  being  brought  out  for  American  manufacturers. 

The  representative  or  the  line  at  Cape  Town  has  been  interviewed 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  the  American  manufacturers  send- 
ing out  goods  by  way  of  Canada  desire  to  obtain  the  same  facilities 
for  their  travelers  as  are  given  to  the  Canadian  firms,  it  could  be 
arranged  by  communicating  with  the  shipping  company's  head  office 
in  Montreal.  

AUSTRALIA. 

DEPRESSED  SHIPPING  TRADE  AT  NEWCASTLE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Consul  (jeorge  B.  Killmaster  reports  as  follows  concerning  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  coal  and  shipping  trade  of  Newcastle, 
Australia,  during  the  opening  months  of  the  present  year: 

There  were  in  port  on  February  23,  loading  or  to  load  for  foreign 
ports,  13  sailing  vessels  (2  American),  of  21,762  tons,  and  2  steamers, 
of  9,536  tons,  making  the  aggregate  tonnage  31,298.  On  the  last  day 
of  February,  1908,  there  were  m  port  45  sailing  vessels  (10  Ameri- 
can), of  75,234  tons,  and  9  steamers,  of  37,541  tons,  an  aggregate  of 
112,775  tons,  or  more  than  3 J  times  as  much  as  it  was  on  the  first  date 
mentioned.  In  January,  1908,  the  export  of  coal  amounted  to 
444,647  tons,  and  in  February  to  444,596  tons,  a  total  of  889,243  tons. 
During  the  first  month  of  the  present  year  330,895  tons  were  exported, 
and  for  the  first  24  days  of  February  203,662  tons,  a  total  of  504,557 
tons,  or  384,686  tons  less  than  in  1908.  The  same  situation  exists  in 
the  interstate  trade.  The  cause  of  this  trade  depression  is  apparent. 
The  district  enjoyed  in  1907  and  1908  two  years  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. The  harbor  accommodation  was  frequently  utterly  inadequate 
lor  tne  great  fleet  of  vessels  in  port ;  congestion  of  shipping  was  of 
periodical  occurrence,  and  many  times  vessels  were  hanging  up  waiting 
for  a  berth;  the  wharves  were  blocked  by  interstate  steamers  discharg- 
ing and  afterwards  waiting  for  loading  berths ;  the  collieries  were  kept 
busy,  the  railways  worked  at  high  pressure  carrying  the  coal  to  the 
port,  and  the  coal-shipping  appliances  practically  never  ceased  opera- 
tions. In  the  meantime  the  coal  yards  of  California,  the  west  coast  of 
America,  the  Philippines,  and  interstate  ports  were  being  filled  with 
supplies.  As  this  condition  went  on,  coal  buying  eased  off,  as  con- 
tracts had  been  supplied,  and  then  came  the  present  depression.  The 
cause  of  the  present  slump  is  therefore  to  be  round  in  the  fact  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  now  well  supplied  with  coal. 

Supplies  must,  however,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  be  used  up, 
and  then  will  come  the  demand  for  more  coal.  With  that  demand 
ships  will  be  available  and  will  come  to  Newcastle  as  of  old.  An 
inmcation  that  the  coal  trade  of  Newcastle  is  expected  to  revive^  is 
the  fact  that  orders  for  new  vessels  have  been  placed.  A  big  shipping 
firm  has  ordered  the  construction  of  two  large  colliers  and  a  new 
tugboat,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  largest  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. This  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  belief  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  district. 
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FORMOSA. 

DEEP-WATER    HARBOR   ENCOrRAGEfl   SHIPPING. 

Ccnfml  Carl  F.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui,  forwards  the  following 
report  on  Formosan  shipping: 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  the  ports 
of  Formosa  shows  a  sieady  increase  during  the  past  3  years,  as  shown 
by  the  following  statement : 


Country. 


1906. 


TbfM. 

Japan 112,835 

England 94,057 

Oennany 31,776 


Netherlands. 

Norway 

United  BUtes. 

China 

Denmark 

Sweden 

France 


7,112 

26,617 

826 

2,4«9 

1,»77 


1M7. 


Tbns. 
197.180 
106,706 
33,492 
6,414 
6,504 
18,586 


1908. 


Tbnt. 
211.679 
150,126 
28,824 
6,632 
5,166 
43,752 


2,756; 


5.804  I    1.991 


ToUl 286,491  .    874,890 


442,670 


The  rapid  increase  in  the  register  of  Japanese  tonnage  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  (iovernment  is  encouraging  the  trade  re- 
lations with  her  colony  by  giving  subsidies  to  the  steamship  lines  and 
by  fostering  Formosan  indiistries. 

The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  English  and  American  shipping 
is  the  result  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  harbor  of  Keelung,  so 
that  vessels  of  large  draft  can  enter  the  harbor  in  perfect  safety  and 
load  cargo.  The  large  vessels  of  the  trans-Pacific  lines  now  call  there 
for  tea  (lestined  to  America  via  the  Pacific  or  via  Suez  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

1RREGI'L.\R  CALL  OF  SHIPS — SAILING   VESSELS. 

The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  from  the  other 
countries  can  not  l)e  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  volume  of  business,  as  it  in  most  cases  represents  the  occasional 
calling  of  vessels  flying  tlie  flags  of  those  countries. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sailing-vessel  tonnage  of  For- 
mosa for  the  past  three  years: 


8ailinfir  vessels. 

1906. 

Ttrni. 
9,129 
34,543 
922 

1907. 

1906. 

Japan  

Tons, 
8,877 
26,184 

TViu. 
8.664 

China 

27,825 

England 

86 

United  Htatv** 

2,960 

Total 

44,694 

34,661 

89.875 

The  gradual  decrease  in  sailing  vessels  from  Japan  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  l)een  supplanted  by  steamships,  and  not  to  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  busmess  between  the  mother  country  and 
Formosa.  The  tonnage  for  the  United  States  is  that  of  two  sailing 
vessels  that  brought  ruml)er  and  j)iling  from  Puget  Sound  for  the 
harbor  works  at  Keelung,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  continue  as  a 
feature  of  the  trade  between  Formosa  and  the  United  States. 

The  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels  for  the  year  1908  shows  an  increase 
of  73.594  tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  151,960  tons  more 
than  in  1906.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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HARBORS  AND  RIVERS. 

ENGLAND. 

EXTENSIVE  DEEP-WATER  HARBOR  PLANNED  FOR  PLYMOUTH. 

Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens,  of  Plymouth,  advises  that  a  bill  is 
being  promoted  in  the  British  Parliament  to  permit  the  construction 
of  an  ocean  harbor  in  Wembury  Bay,  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward 
of  Plymouth  Sound  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  rocky  islet 
known  as  the  Mewstone.    The  details  of  the  enterprise  follow : 

How  important  a  feature  this  scheme  is  to  the  world's  mercantile 
marine  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  port  in 
Europe,  and  but  few,  if  any,  in  the  world,  where  the  matter  of  tides 
is  of  no  consequence.  Most  steamers  of  any  size,  when  approaching 
their  destinations,  are  confronted  with  the  problem  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  catch  the  tide.  Southampton  has  double  tides. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Hampshire  port  has 
the  advantage  of  high  water  four  times  in  the  course  of  24  hours, 
which  affords  extraordinary  facilities  for  vessels  entering  the  docks. 
In  this  respect  the  new  scheme  would  place  Plymouth  in  even  a 
more  advantageous  position,  for  the  state  of  the  tide  will  not  be  a 
very  material  factor  to  ships  using  the  proposed  harbor,  as  there  will 
always  be  deep  enough  water  to  accommodate  them  and  it  will  be 

Eossible  for  them  to  come  straight  in  frcnn  sea  and  take  up  their 
erths. 

THE  DEEP  HARBOR  PROBLEM. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is 
the  size  of  modern  liners.  With  the  employment  of  larger  steamers, 
with  their  vastly  enhanced  draft  of  water,  there  has  arisen  a  problem 
which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  among  many  port  author- 
ities on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  With  great  activity  and  energy, 
a  new  deep-water  channel  has  recently  been  constructed  at  the  great 
port  of  New  York,  while  at  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London,  Cux- 
naven  (Hamburg),  and  Bremerhaven  (Bremen)  dredging  has  to 
be  constantly  carried  on  and  at  enormous  expense.  At  Wembury 
Bay  these  disadvantages  would  not  exist,  and  it  would  be  possible  at 
all  times  of  the  dar  and  night  and  at  all  stages  of  the  tide  for  the 
largest  steamers  afloat  or  building  to  proceed  to  their  berths  which 
it  is  hoped  to  construct  in  the  new  harbor. 

While  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  have  hastened  to  increase  the 
size  of  vessels,  dock  engineers  have  wondered  where  the  limit  of  size 
would  end  and  where  such  vessels  could  be  accommodated  with  a 
home  or  terminal  port.  Intricate  and  narrow,  winding  channels 
must  of  necessity  be  forsaken  by  the  huge  vessels  of  the  future,  and 
such  craft  will  have  to  depend  upon  a  harbor  that  is  so  situated  by 
nature  that  it  can  extend  its  arms  into  the  sea,  and  so  form  a  secure 
and  sheltered  dock,  which  will  be  accessible  almost  from  the  open  sea. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  promoters  of  the  present  scheme,  as  discussed 
by  their  engineers  and  tne  local  press.  They  contend  that  if  they  are 
empowered  to  proceed  with  their  plans  and  develop  Wembury  Bay 
in  the  manner  they  suggest,  they  wul  succeed  in  constructing  a  harbor 
the  geographical  position  of  which,  combined  with  the  necessities  of 
the  future,  will  insure  it  a  no  mean  share  of  the  world's  commerce. 

The  scheme  of  development  of  Wembury  Bay  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  short  breakwater  between  the  Mewstone  and  the  main- 
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land.  This  will  \^  2,600  feet  in  length,  and  beinj?  25  feet  in  height 
above  the  high-water  mark  (as  all  the  sea  embankments  or  break- 
waters will  be)  will  afford  complete  shelter  from  the  northwest. 
F^rom  the  Mewstone  itself  will  l>e  run  out  seaward  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  a  breakwater  over  4,000  feet  in  length.  A  corresponding 
one  is  to  l>e  built  from  (lara  Point,  and  will  be  2^200  feet  in  length, 
tlie  entrance  l>etween  the  two  lx»inp  1,8(X)  feet.  Inclosed  will  be  an 
area  of  over  lji)()0  acres  of  water,  which  would  make  the  greatest  dock 
in  the  Ignited  Kingdom.  Within  this  it  is  proposed  to  construct  from 
near  the  ol<l  Weniburv  mill  a  pier  4,200  fiH»t  long,  extending  in  a 
southerly  direction,  but  terminating  1,200  feet  from  the  embauKment 
which  is  to  run  seaward  fiom  the  Mews-tone.  This  will  create  an 
inner  and  a  sheltere<l  harlnir,  the  area  of  which  will  lye  reduced  owing 
to  the  consiniction  of  quay  walls,  which  will  originate  about  halfway 
down  the  Mewstone  breakwater  and  will  be  extended  around  the 
section  of  the  bay  until  it  comes  in  contact  and  joins  with  the  em- 
bankment near  the  old  mill. 

The  area  of  water  thus  closed  is  about  2;^5  acres,  and  the  piers  are 
so  arranged  that  the  engineers  and  nautical  experts  are  convinced  that 
the  harbor  would  Ik»  so  effei*tually  sheltere<l  from  all  storms  that  the 
largest  vessels  could  lie  at  their  moorings  in  i>erfect  security,  what- 
ever the  weather,  the  entrance  Inking  so  thoroughly  masked  and  pro- 
tected from  the  seas.  In  this  inner  harbor  it  is  mtended  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  five  or  six  radiating  piers,  each 
of  which  is  to  be  over  2,000  fwt  in  length.  In  this  way  there  will  be 
practically  formed  six  or  more  inclosed  docks,  while  over  half  the 
area  there  will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  48  feet  of  water  avail- 
able without  any  or  very  little  dredging  or  deej>ening  l)eing  required. 

DRlIDinNO  QUAY  SPACE,  ILVILROADS,  ETC'. 

Powers  are  sought  in  the  bill  to  enable  the  promoters  to  do  what 
dredging  is  necvssary,  so  that  at  any  time,  if  tliought  expedient,  the 
entire  harl)or  could  lx»  dee|)ened  to  48  feet  at  low-water  springs. 
There  will  be  over  7  miles  of  quay  space  available^  11,(KX)  feet  being 
the  extent  of  the  quays  inside  the  d(x»k,  while  if  only  five  piers  are 
built,  there  will  be  an  additional  20,(X)0  feet,  besides  which  there  will 
be  the  3,300-foot  pier,  which  it  is  intended  to  use  for  vessels  simply 
making  the  harbor  a  port  of  call  for  the  purjK)se  of  landing  mails  anci 
passengers,  and  the  entire  area  will  be  starved  by  the  railway,  as  it  is 
suggested  that  trains  will  l>e  able  to  run  down  the  quays  and  alongside 
the  steamers  there,  so  that  passengers  will  lye  enabled  to  step  direct 
from  the  baggage  warehouse's  into  the  trains.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  double  line  of  rails  on  each  pier,  so 
that  ships  in  either  l>erth  would  have  adequate  ser\4ce  and  would  suf- 
fer no  delav.  The  extent  of  railway  to  l>e  envted  to  connect  Plymouth 
with  the  docks  is  4 J  miles.  The  time  from  the  docks  to  London 
would  l)e  under  4  hours. 

Recognizing  that  no  harbor  could  l)e  complete  in  itself  without 
ample  graving  dock  accommodations,  the  promoters  contemplate  the 
building  of  two  large  drv  docks,  one  Inking  1,(KK)  ftn^t  in  length  and  the 
other  1,100  feet  in  lengtli,  which  would  of  course  l)e  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  biggest  ships  afloat  or  even  yet  contemplated. 

The  harbor  would  l>e  available  for  traffic  in  3  years,  but  5  years 
would  be  required,  according  to  the  engineers,  to  complete  the  whole 
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of  the  works.    The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  £2,000,000,  or 
approximately  $10,000,000.        

WALES. 

IMPROVED  HARBOR  FACILITIES  AT  SWANSEA. 

Consul  Jesse  H.  Johnson,  of  Swansea,  forwards  the  following 
report  on  improved  shipping  facilities  of  that  South  Wales  city : 

American  exporters  should  ship  direct  to  Swansea  and  not  via 
other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  so  doing  the  exiK)rter  in 
America  could  avoid  railroad  transportation  on  tms  side,  and  thus 
obtain  more  favorable  freight  rates.  Swansea  as  a  shipping  port  is 
growing  rapidly.  There  is  splendid  warehouse  accommodation  here, 
and  beiore  the  close  of  the  current  year  a  new  dock  will  be  opened 
which  will  enable  vessels  to  enter  or  leave  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  docks  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  will  mark  the  progress  Swansea  has  made  as  a  shipping 
port. 

The  business  done  between  South  Wales  and  America  is  extensive, 
and  there  is  good  rejison  to  presume  that  it  will  increase.  Local 
importers  are  favorably  inclined  toward  American  goods,  but  they 
mamtain  that  they  could  purchase  to  better  advantage  by  dealing 
direct  with  American  exporters. 

In  1908  the  port  of  Swansea  was  visited  by  5,699  vessels  as  com- 

{)ared  with  5,547  for  the  preceding  year.  The  trade  of  the  country 
ast  year  showed  a  falling  off  in  almost  every  branch,  but  the  total 
trade  of  Swansea  shows  an  increase  of  114,432  tons  as  compared  with 
the  previous  twelve  months.  The  imports  showed  an  increase  of 
43,000  tons,  while  the  exports  disclosed  an  increase  in  coal  of  118,356 
tons.    The  shipment  of  tin  plates  amounted  to  361,816  tons. 

The  imports  of  pitwood  were  36,000  tons  more  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  American  lumbermen  should  not 
share  this  business.  

CHINA. 

CONSERVANCY  WORKS  AND  DIKE  CONSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  KWANGHO. 

Vice-Consul-General  C.  L.  L.  Williams,  of  Chefoo,  transmits  the 
following  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  of  the  consulate, 
on  the  conservancy  works  of  the  Kwangho,  or  Yellow  River : 

The  imperial  maritime  customs  coast  inspector.  Cant.  W.  F.  Tj^ler, 
made  two  reports  upon  his  observations  of  the  dike  constructions 
of  the  Kwangho  (Yellow  River)  in  Honan  and  Shantung.  These 
reports  were  condensed  and  published  in  January,  1906,  and  may  be 
purchased  from  any  agency  handling  the  imperial  maritime  customs' 
publications.  The  volume  deals  very  minutely  with  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  immemorialfv  practiced  in  the  construction 
of  dikes,  groines,  etc.,  from  alternate  layers  of  kaoliang  (the  roots 
facing  the  water)  and  earth,  sometimes  faced  with  willow  matting  or 
stone,  or  protected  by  rubblestone  aprons,  i.  e.,  rock  dumped  down 
at  the  base  of  the  dike  in  order  to  prevent  undermining. 

The  control  of  the  river  in  Shantung  is  delegated  by  the  governor 
to  three  river  taot'ais,  who  are  respectively  responsible  for  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  sections  of  the  467  miles  of  "  China's  Sorrow," 
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which  ftinoe  1852  hms  peraifited  in  itn  usurpation  of  the  course  of 
another  river.  These  taot'ais  have  under  them  six  military  captains, 
who  are  in  turn  provided  with  the  customary  subordinates.  All 
these  river  officials  are  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  upon  the  river, 
Sotne  of  them  knew  the  river  when  its  outlet  was  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
nearly  500  miles  to  the  southeast,  before  it  spread  ruin  and  terror  in 
its  search  for  a  new  passage,  and  finally  found  it  (1852)  in  the  bed 
of  the  Ta  Ch'ing  Ho  (Great  Clear  River),  which  was  then  60  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plain,  but  on  account  of  its  annual  deposit  of 
silt,  11  inches,  the  great  Ta  Ch'ing  cut,  as  well  as  the  valley,  nas  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  stead,  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
flow  the  sullen  and  turbulent  waters  which  will  not  be  curbed. 

NONSYSTEMATIC   REPAIRS. 

In  1885  the  governor  of  Shantung  granted  the  long-8ou|rht  permis- 
sion to  the  villagers  livimr  on  its  banks,  to  dike  their  respective  sections 
at  their  own  expense.  Tlie  central  (iovemment  had  previously  built 
dikes  allowing  considerable  latitude  for  the  vagaries  of  the  river,  but 
the  inhabitants  thought  it  too  wasteful  of  good  land.  They  accord- 
ingly built  their  dikes  at  will,  with  no  apparent  thought  of  the  future. 
This  resulted  in  very  irre^Uar  dikes  as  to  width  and  direction,  be- 
tween which  the  restless  river  is  now  restrained  and,  bi»cause  of  the 
enormous  silt  deposits,  these  dikes  must  be  constantly  guarded  and 
repaired.  In  the  meantime,  the  space  formerlv  inclosed  by  the  more 
ancient  dikes,  has  been  densely  populated,  and  is  in  constant  danger 
from  the  rpenacing  flcxxl.  The  annual  outlay  for  protection  against 
the  river  is  3,500,000  taels,  and  the  annual  loss  sustained  bv  floods, 
etc.,  along  its  course,  is  1,500,000  taels,  or  a  total  of  5,000,000  taels 
($2,860,000  gold).  The  annual  appropriation  for  diking,  etc.,  in 
Shantung  is  600,000  taels  ($3f3,2(X)  gold).  According  to  the  cus- 
toms inspector,  each  river  official  is  responsible  for  but  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  works  apparently  independent  of  his  colleague  on  the 
other  side. 

[Some  extracts  taken  by  Mr.  (lilbert  from  a  book  by  a  British 
author  on  the  history  of  the  stream  in  question  may  be  seen  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  

BRAZIL. 

CONSTRrCTlON  OF  A  FLOATING  DRY  DOCK  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Consul-{Teneral  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  under 
date  of  March  8,  submits  the  following  report  on  the  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  floating  dry  dock  to  accommodate  war  and 
merchant  vessels,  and  especially  the  new  war  ships  of  the  Dread- 
nought type  now  being  constructed  in  England  for  the  Brazilian 
Government : 

The  construction  of  this  dry  dock  of  the  floating  type  has  been 
determined  upon  as  the  alternative  of  the  construction  of  a  fixed 
dock  heretofore  planned  and  partially  arranged  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  construction  of  which,  however,  is  given  over,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  both  on  account  of  the  expense  and  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  required  for  its  construction.  The  floating  dock 
now  to  be  purchased  is,  according  to  the  outline  of  the  Govem- 
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ment's  reauirements  upon  which  bids  were  asked,  to  be  of  the  "  self- 
docking,  noating,  steel  dock  "  type  (the  words  quoted  are  in  Engli^. 
in  the  Portuguese  document),  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  war  and 
merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  "and  above  all  the  great  war 
ships  of  the  tvpe  of  the  Minas  (jeraes,  which  have  a  len^h  of  543 
feet,"  etc.  The  dock  will  have  a  length  of  54S  feet,  or  500  feet 
between  perpendiculars.  It  is  to  have  a  width  of  at  least  83  feet 
at  the  mouth,  a  depth  of  42  feet  3  inches,  and  a  keel  length  allow- 
ance of  428  feet,  its  measurements  thus  providing  for  l^rthing  a 
vessel  with  a  displacement  of  19,295  tons  or  less. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  dock  is  to  have  three  compartments  formed  by  transverse 
sections.  When  submerged  the  riders  or  blocks  must  be  at  least  30 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  water,  while  the  outside  walls  of  the  dock 
must  be  at  least  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  dock  must 
be  capable  of  "  sustaining  22,000  English  tons  or  22,352  metric  tons;" 
it  must  be  so  equipped  that  it  can  be  floated  with  the  riders  dry  in 
four  hours  from  the  beginning  of  work ;  it  must  allow  plentv  of  free 
working  room  about  vessels  of  the  Minas  Greraes  type;  each  section 
must  be  Usable  separately  and  must  be  equipped  with  its  own  pump- 
ing system.  The  whole  is  to  be  equipped  with  electric  or  hydraulic 
cranes,  windlasses,  etc.,  with  electric  light  and  power.  In  addition 
to  the  requirements  thus  outlined  the  Grovemment  asks  for  a  modem, 
finely  equipped  docking  plant,  capable  of  handling  the  largest  ships 
likely  to  come  to  Brazil  for  some  time  to  come. 

FOREIGN  SHIPBUILDING. 
GERMANY. 

EFFECT  OF  EXCESSIVE  SHIPBUILDING  ACCENTUATED  BY  CRISIS. 

Consul  William  Thomas  Fee,  of  Bremen,  forwards  the  following 
report  on  shipbuilding: 

Shipowners  as  well  as  shipbuilders  had  to  endure  very  unfavorable 
conjunctures  during  the  year  1908,  but  they  should  hold  themselves 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  they  built  and  ordered  to  be  built  such  an 
excessive  number  of  vessels  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  freight 
could  not  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of.  tonnage  of  vessels. 
A  weakened  freight  marKCt  was  therefore  inevitable. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  net  tonnage  of  the 
mercantile  fleet  of  the  world  for  the  years  1905  and  1908 : 


Year. 

SUMun- 
sbipB. 

SaUing 
veflRelD. 

Total. 

1906 

20.688,000 
17,800.000 

6,994,000 
7,620,000 

27  627.000 

1905 

25,420,000 

Increaae  or  decrease :+2,8S8,0D0  i    -626,000     +2,207,000 


Considering  the  superior  freight-carrying  capacity  and  the  large 
increase  in  tonnage  oi  steamships,  the  decrease  of  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  is  insi^ificant. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1907  has  chiefly  affected  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  especially  the  transportation  of  emigrants  to  t^e  United 
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States.  The  unfavorable  comlition  of  the  freiprht  market,  however, 
would  have  set  in,  even  without  the  crises  of  1907,  on  account  of  the 
overproduction  of  ships. 

PAST  THREE    YEARS   SHOW   DEC^REASE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  p-oss  tonnage  of  mercantile  vessels 
built  during  the  years  named : 


Avenge  per  year  from—  8utw^      EnirUnd.     OemuiDy.     Japan. 


Total. 


1»9»-I«r7 «,000  ,  1,010,000:  9«ft,000  4,000  2,804.000 

1H98-I90ft '  808,000'  1.625.000  205,000  28,000  2,361,000 

DurinjflW* 441,000  1  1,82H.000  818.000  42,000  2,920,000 

Durinicl907 47J>,000  1.608.000  275,000  66,000  2.778.000 

IhlrtnfflWB 806,000  980,000  208,000  60,000  1,833.000 


The  decrease  since  11KH5  is  marked.  During  the  last  year  it 
amounted  to  fully  a  third  and  during  the  last  two  months  to  even 
more.  In  England,  during  the  last  two  vears,  shipbuilding  lessened 
one-half,  in  Germany  to  two-thirds,  and  in  the  United  States  to  a 
trifle  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  former  extension.  Japan,  Holland, 
and  Norway  were  least  affected,  while  Italy  suffered  relatively  the 
largest  decrease  of  all.  F'rance,  after  years  of  continuous  decrease, 
shows  a  little  increase  in  1908.  In  consequence  of  excessive  activity 
in  shipbuilding,  England,  as  the  largest  shipbuilder,  suffered  the 
most,  and  especially  so  did  her  enormous  fleet  of  freight  vessels. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  from  1892  to  1897 
England  built  77,*o  Vr  <'^nt  of  all  vessels,  while  in  1908  only  50^3^ 
per  cent  of  the  mercantile  vessels  of  the  world  were  constructed  in 
English  yards.  (lermany's  share,  during  the  same  |>eriods,  increased 
from  7^^  to  lOj^^  per  cent,  and  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Japan 
show  a  still  larger  increase. 

It  may  l)e  noted  that  in  England  an  increase  in  shipbuilding  is  now 
a|2:ain  noticeable.  The  tonnage  of  mercantile  vessels  under  construc- 
tion has  increased  during  the  three  months  ended  with  January  about 
31,000  tons.  

JAPAN. 

SHIPBriLDING  IN  THE  EMPIRE  DrRING  THE  PAST  TEAR. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  forwards  the 
following  statistics,  taken  from  the  Japan  Advertiser,  of  that  port, 
covering  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  Empire  in  1908  as  com- 
pared with  1907: 

The  Japanew*  im[)erial  dockyards  were  occupied  mainly  in  fitting  out  vessels 
built  in  previous  years  and  in  the  rei-oustruction  of  ships  captured  in  the  late 
war;  their  new  tonnage  is  therefore  comparatively  small.  The  armored  cruiser, 
Ikoma.  of  14,0()0  tons,  was  completed  and  commissioned  early  in  1908,  and  her 
sister  ship,  the  Ibuki,  fitted  with  Curtis  turbines,  is  ready  for  speed  trials.  In 
mercantile  work  iierhaps  the  most  notable  launch  was  that  of  the  large  floating 
dock  at  Kobe,  by  the  Mitsu  Hishi  (\)mpany.  This  dock  was  built  entirely  of 
home-made  steel.  The  two  8,(J<K)-t()n  steamers  launched  by  the  Kawasaki 
Company  for  the  Nip[¥)n  Vusen  Knisha  are  the  largest  vessels  yet  built  by  this 
firm,  and  the  voluntet»r  fleet  steamer  Sakura  Maru,  by  the  Mitsu  Bishl  Com- 
pany, is  the  first  ship  fitted  with  turbines  made  in  Jaimn.  New  contracts  have 
practically  ceased  since  the  beKinning  of  19()s,  and  the  trade  is  now  becoming 
seriously  depressed.    At  the  Mitsu  Bishl  Works  8  vessels,  of  62,000  tons  and 
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52,100  indicated  horsepower,  are  building.  Among  these  are  a  third  turbine 
liner  for  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  second  turbine  for  the  Japanese  volunteer 
fleet,  and  6  other  steamers.  Most  of  these  will  be  completed  in  1909.  The 
Kawasaki  Company  have  13,200  tons  of  new  work,  including  2  cargo  steamers 
of  12,000  tons  and  a  few  torpedo  craft  for  Siam,  and  the  Osaka  Iron  Works 
have  an  auxiliary  sailing  ship  and  a  few  dredgers.  A  large  number  of  oil-motor 
fishing  smacks  are  being  built  in  Japan,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  than  200  of 
these  craft  will  be  afloat  in  the  spring  of  1909. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  and  their  tonnage  and 
horsepower,  constructed  in  the  Japanese  shipyards  in  1907  and  1908  (the 
number  of  vessels  for  1907  is  not  being  given  in  the  returns)  : 


Shipyards. 


1907. 


Tons. 


Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 


1008. 


VeB. 
sels. 


Tons. 


Indi- 
cated 
hone- 
power. 


The  Imperial  Dockyards. . 
TheMitsuBlshi  Works... 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  Co. . . 

The  Osaka  Ironworks 

IshikaMraJlma  Co 

The  Ono  Shipyard 

The  Fujinagata  Shipyard . 

The  Uraga  Dock  Co 

Other  firms 


53,100 

37,606 

17,417 

6,729 

1,364 

702 

137 

89 

10,516 


88,500 

55,020 

26,000 

4,061 

1,401 

870 

250 

305 

9,501 


2 
4 
9 
23 
12 
3 
1 
5 
132 


760 

32,250 

24,410 

7,720 

1,388 

1,130 

417 

367 

10,816 


12,000 

24,348 

20,750 

3,022 

520 

870 

250 

452 

7,515 


Total : 1127,752   187,728  I 


191 


79,258  I    69,727 


URUGUAY. 

GOVERNMENT  OFFERS  FREE  ENTRY  OF   MATERIALS  AS  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Consul  Frederick  W.  Goding,  of  Montevideo,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  step  which  Uruguay  has  taken  to  encourage  shipbuild- 
ing there : 

During  the  year  1888  the  Uruguay  legislature  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  free  entry  of  machinery,  wire,  and  quebracho  wood 
of  a  Rngth  not  exceeding  1  meter  (39.37  inches),  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  repairing  and  building  of  vessels  in  this 
Kepublic. 

As  little  advance  was  made,  an  act  has  recently  been  passed  provid- 
ing for  the  free  entry  of  such  materials  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction, installation,  working,  and  preserving  of  the  dockyards,  ship- 
yards, and  dry  docks  now  or  to  be  establishetl,  for  a  term  of  25  years. 
The  free  entry  of  materials  includes  those  necessarily  used  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings  of  employees  and  in  naval  construction  and 
repairs,  all  of  which  must  be  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  yards 
and  docks  referred  to.  Violation  oi  this  feature  of  the  law  will  be 
considered  as  smuggling. 

If  vessels  built  or  repaired  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  are 
sold  or  leased  within  5  vears  of  such  date,  they  remain  subject  to  the 
payment  of  duty  on  all  materials  used.  For  the  protection  of  the 
customs,  an  account  current  will  be  kept  with  each  owner  of  all  ma- 
terials used,  which  is  to  be  balanced  every  12  months,  after  proof 
has  been  furnished  as  to  the  exemption  of  the  materials. 

(iovernment  vessels  may  at  any  time,  subject  to  their  turn,  use  the 
docks  and  yards  without  charge,  paying  the  cost  price  onlv  for  mate- 
rial and  labor  employed.    Each  establishment  benefited  by  this  law 
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is  required  to  receive  and  instruct,  in  the  trades  practiced,  a  certain 
number  of  poor  children  to  be  apportioned  by  the  Government,  and 
60  per  cent  of  their  workmen  must  be  citizens  of  Uruguay. 

As  this  law  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  building  of  vessels  sent  here 
"knocked  down/'  and  to  the  repairing  of  them,  an  opportunity  is 
presented  for  American  exporters  to  supply  the  materials  and  ma- 
chinery used  in  such  work.  There  are  very  extensive  shipyards  and 
docks  here  at  the  present  time,  where  lar^  quantities  of  material 
are  used,  and  the  effect  of  the  new  law  will  be  to  greatly  increase 
them. 

NEW  PORTS  IN  CHINA. 

,  PB0P06ED  OPENING  OF  8£\'£RAL  PORTS  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Consul  Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtau,  furnishes  the  following 
information  relative  to  a  proposed  opening  of  new  ports  in  China 
and  regulations  for  the  opening  of  new  commercial  centers  or  ports: 

It  is  stated  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  have  agreed  on  a  set  of  special 
regulations  for  the  opening  of  new  commercial  ports  or  centers. 
These  are  based  on  the  principle  of  strict  distinction  between  a  settle- 
ment and  a  commercial  port.  They  comprise  four  main  points: 
(1)  China  will  herself  open  the  ports;  (2^  loreigners  will  be  allowed 
to  trade  in  these  ports,  but  not  to  have  hongs  or  stores  therein  nor 
to  own  land  in  the  interior;  (3)  the  Chinese  authorities  will  protect 
the  port  with  Chinese  troops;  (4)  foreign  interference  in  local  ad- 
ministration will  be  restricted. 

LIENSHANWAN   AND  TACHIHUAN. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  again  surveyed  the 
Lienshanwan  Harbor  in  regard  to  its  suitability  for  a  port  It  has 
been  found  that  it  is  admirablv  adapted  for  a  commercial  port,  as 
the  F'ox  Island  is  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  A  plan  has  been 
drawn  up  by  a  British  engineer  and  work  will  be  commenced  on  it 
later  this  spring.  As  Lienshanwan  is  nearer  bv  land  to  Fakumen 
than  Talienwan  and  is  an  ideal  harbor,  it  will,  when  opened  to  trade, 
rival  the  latter,  from  which  much  of  the  trade  of  the  West  Liao 
region  is  expected  to  be  diverted.  The  Japanese  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  step  and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  Talienwan,  and 
the  matter  was  discussed  at  a  recent  industrial  meeting,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  send  a  deputy  to  inspect  the  place  and  report  on  the 
same. 

With  reference  to  the  plan  of  certain  gentry  to  found  a  commercial 
port  at  Tachihuan,  in  the  Ilsiangshan  district,  near  Canton,  Kuang- 
tung  Province,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  tract  is  a  flat  plain  of 
hard  soil,  measuring,  approximately,  3  miles  north  to  south  and  1^ 
miles  east  to  west.  Fortunately^,  no  obstacles  are  in  the  wav,  and  it  is 
on  the  seacoast,  with  the  Yehgshan  Island  giving  it  shelter.  It  is 
navigable  to  steamers  from  Hongkong  and  Macao,  and  there  is  also 
an  inlet  for  smaller  vessels;  in  fact,  a  natural  harbor  for  a  port.  The 
subprefect  who  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  scheme  reports  that 
it  is  proposed  to  make  it  a  special  resort  for  the  residence  of  Chinese 
who  return  from  abroad.  All  surveys  and  works  are  undertaken  by 
Chinese, 
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FOREIGN  DEVELOPMENT. 
CHINA. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH   MANCHURIAN   RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Consul  Roger  S.  Greene,  of  Dalny,  forwards  the  following  report 
of  transactions  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company  in  its 
various  lines  of  activity  for  the  half  year  from  April  1  to  September 
30,1908: 

The  gross  earnings  from  all  the  departments  of  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway  Company  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1908-9  was  $3,465,753,  and  the  expenses,  including  interest  on  bonds, 
to  $3,081,399,  leaving  a  profit  of  $384,353,  equivalent  to  a  return  of 
1.6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock.  The  small  returns  are 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  income  on  railway  traffic 
is  lighter  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  than  in  the  second 
half.  Another  circumstance  that  effected  the*  returns  was  the  change 
from  narrow  to  standard  gage,  which  was  effected  during  the  perioa 
under  review.  The  interest  account,  amounting  to  $648,263,  also 
helped  to  reduce  profits. 

The  company,  besides  its  railway  interest,  has  investments  in  coal 
mines,  electrical  plants,  wharves,  hotels,  and  a  steamship.    The  rail- 
roads yielded  a  profit  during  the  half  year  under  review  of  $889^011, 
the  coal  mines  of  $252,166,  and  the  electrical  plants  of  $7,656.    Dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  hotels  at  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  were  con- 
ducted at  a  loss  of  $2,737,  the  steamship  line  making  weekly  trips 
between  Dalny  and  Shanghai  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $16,793,  the  income 
from  wharves  ran  $4,188  behind  expenses,  and  local  settlements  in- 
curred a  loss  of  $39,198.    The  confidence  of  the  company  in  its 
Manchurian  enterprises  is  shown  by  the  following  expenditures  .dur- 
ing the  half  year  tor  improvements  or  extensions  of  its  various  plants 
Railways,  $7,538,143;   electric  plants,  $79,679;   harbors,  $516,899 
shoDs  $174,222;   hotels,  $7,202;   miscellaneous  buildings,  $713,258 
lanas,  etc.,  for  local  settlements,  $929,239 ;  coal  mines,  $827,164,  mak 
ing  a  total  expenditure  of  capital  of  $10,785,806. 

PLANTS,   EARNINGS,   AND  EXPENSES. 

The  company's  mines  produced  204,529  long  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
the  company  used  152,012  tons,  and  sold  $658,606  worth.  The  electric 
plant  at  Dalny  is  furnishing  power  equivalent  to  11,017  lights  of 
16-candlepower,  while  the  plant  at  Mukden  furnishes  power  equiva- 
lent to  1,099  lights  of  16-candlepower.  The  steamship  service  had 
only  190  passengers  and  495  tons  of  cargo  in  the  first  six  round  trips, 
but  its  business  is  increasing. 

In  the  foHowing  table  are  given,  in  American  currency,  the  gross 
receipts  and  the  running  expenses  of  the  various  enterprises  operated 
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by  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad  Company  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1908-9: 

CiMiiflcatlon.  Euiiingm.  ,  ExpeDMS.  nuriflcation.  GarnlngB.    Expeiue«. 

•660.  MS 


Rallwayi '  12,186,876  ,  $1,298,796  ,  Intereit on  debenturen 

Bhlppliig  departm«m 2,916  1  19,777  i  Payment  to  meet  differ 

Mlnei 661,26(2,  408,072  ,     ence between  proceedfi 

Harbora 169.898  1  164.108  1      and  face  value  of  de- 

Looal  wtUementB 69,977  109,828'      benturea 

HoteU 86,483  1  80,284  

Electrical  planto 48.365  40.668  Total 88.479.678 

Miiicellaneous 314.411  800.679 


67,256 


8.096,779 


GRANTING  OF  REBATES  TO  SHIPPERS. 

Rebates  amounting  to  $115,085  gold  were  allowed  by  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908. 
The  rebates  are  not  payable  until  the  expiration  oi  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  allowed,  but  an  t^rrangeraent 
has  been  made  by  which  the  shippers  can  get  their  money  immediately 
by  discounting  their  claims.  Of  the  15  companies  that  (qualified  for 
rebates,  all  except  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  are  forwarding  agencies 
engaged  mainly  in  handling  freight  for  other  merchants,  thou^  most 
of  them  also  (lo  business  on  their  own  account.  Practically  all  the 
freight  carried  by  the  railroad  is  handled  by  these  companies. 

The  competition  between  the  forwarding  agencies  has  been  very 
keen,  with  the  result  that  they  offer  to  shippers  paying  annually 
10,000  yen  ($4,980)  freight  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent,  payable  imme- 
diately, whereas  the  railway  company  only  oners  3  per  cent  on  100,000 
yen  ($49,800),  payable  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  agencies  attend  to  the  shipping  of  the  goods, 
assume  responsibility  for  shortage,  etc.,  without  any  charge  except 
for  amounts  actually  expended  on  account  of  stevedonng  and  the  like. 
They  also  attend  to  custom-house  foi*malities  for  a  nominal  fee,  and 
often  pay  the  duties  for  clients  in  the  interior,  collecting  the  amount 
on  delivery  of  the  goods. 

HOW  FORWARDING  AGENTS   MANAGE  TO  PAY   REBATES. 

If  the  freigfht  paid  does  not  amount  to  $4,980  no  rebate  is  given  by 
the  forwarding  agency,  but  it  makes  no  charge  for  the  important 
services  it  i>erforms,  and  the  small  foreign  shippers  expressed  them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  the  fairness  of  the  arrangement.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  quantity  of  freight  is  very  large  a  higher  rebate  than 
3  per  cent  may  l)e  secured. 

Those  forwarding  agencies  which  in  this  way  get  together  a  lar^ 
business  reimburse  themselves  by  qualifying  for  the  hi^er  rebates  m 
the  railway  company's  sliding  scale  up  to  7  per  cent  on  business 
amounting  to  over  $249,000.  By  means  of  the  combination  effected 
through  tnem  the  ordinary  shippers  have  been  able  to  profit  by  the 
rebates  that  could  otherwise  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  large  merchants. 

[A  subsequent  report  from  Vice-Consul  A.  A.  Williams,  of  Dalny, 
states  that  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  has  issued  an  order  abol-- 
ishing  their  rebate  system  after  September  30,  1909. — B.  of  M.] 

CHANGES   EFFECTED   IN    MANAGEMENT  OF   ROAD. 

At  the  close  of  1908  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway  Company  was  effected,  the  changes  being  mainly  in 
the  line  of  simplifying  the  organization  by  abolishing  unnecessary 
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departments,  dismissing  superfluous  employees,  and  in  general 
placing  the  administration  or  the  company  more  on  a  business  basis. 
The  new  company  has  adopted  the  policy  of  training  Chinese  to  fill  as 
many  positions  as  possible  of  the  inferior  grades  in  the  railway  serv- 
ice, with  the  expectation  that,  eventually,  almost  all  the  station  and 
train  hands  will  be  Chinese.  Two  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
adoption  of  this  policy.  The  first  is  the  saving  in  wages,  as  the 
Japanese  in  Mancnuria  must  be  paid  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the 
Chinese  who  do  the  same  work.  The  second  reason  is  that  since  the 
principal  patrons  of  the  line  are  Chinese  it  is  thought,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  Chinese  railway  employees  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  more  satisfactorily  than  could  Japanese.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  make  the  change,  since  experienced  Chinese  railway  em- 
ployees can  not  be  secured  immediately.  No  marked  change  has 
yet  been  made  in  this  direction,  however,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  Chinese  employees  who,  on  April  1,  1907,  constituted  40  per  cent 
of  the  force,  are  now  45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  ordinary 
employees.  A  number  of  new  positions  have  been  created  by  the 
appointment  of  seven  division  superintendents  for  the  main  line, 
each  supervising  the  work  of  maintenance  of  way,  care  of  rolling 
stock,  administration  of  settlements,  and  control  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  his  division. 

Mr.  Kunisawa,  the  new  vice-president,  was  the  only  one  among  the 
original  eight  directors  of  the  company  who  had  actual  experience 
witn  railways.  He  is  an  engineer  by  profession,  and  received  his 
technical  education  at  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo*  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1887.  It  should  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the 
company  to  have  in  the  important  position  of  vice-president  a  man 
with  such  long  experience  in  practical  railway  affairs. 

ANTUNG-MUKDEN  RAILWAY. 
PLANS  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LINE. 

Vice-Consul-General  Frederick  I).  Cloud,  of  Mukden,  is  informed 
both  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  Japanese  consul-general 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Antung- Mukden  Railway  will  be  begun 
shortly.     Mr.  Cloud  writes: 

Permanent  survey  work  was  begun  in  January  from  the  Antung 
end  of  line  and  three  of  the  most  important  tunnels  have  already 
l)een  located  and  all  preliminary  drafting  completed.  The  route 
adopted  by  the  engineers  will  not  vary  much  from  the  present  line, 
except  that  the  terminus  will  be  moved  southward  across  the  Hun 
River  to  Suchiatun,  on  the  main  line  of  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way, a  distance  of  some  10  miles  from  Mukden.  By  thus  changing 
the  terminus  from  Mukden  to  Suchiatun  the  necessity  for  bridging 
the  Ilun  River  will  be  obviated  and  the  line  shortened  a  few  miles. 
Suchiatun  is  already  the  junction  of  the  branch  line  to  the  Fushun 
collieriesj  having  the  necessary  yards  and  transshipping  facilities. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  a  considerable  saving  to  tne  company  by 
adopting  Suchiatun  as  the  terminus  of  the  Antung  line.  It  is  said 
that  the  new  route,  i.  e.,  from  Antung  to  Suchiatun,  will  be  20  miles 
shorter  than  the  present  Antung-Mukden  line. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Japanese  that  it  will  require  three  years  to 
complete  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  that  the  average  cost  per 
mile  will  be  approximated  100,000  gold  yen  ($50,000)  ^^^^Tp 
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BRAZIL. 

STRIKE  DELAYS  EXTENSIVE  RAILWAY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Consul  George  A.  Chamberlain,  of  Pemambuco,  reports  that  the 
successful  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil 
Railway  Company,  Limited,  has  modified  the  railway  outlook  for  the 
states  of  Pemambuco,  Alagoas,  Parahyba,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 
The  details  follow : 

The  original  demands  of  tlie  Brazilian  employees  of  the  railway 
were:  (1)  Increase  of  50  per  cent  for  the  employees  whose  salaries  do 
not  exceed  250  milreis  (about  $83)  per  montnund  of  20  per  cent  for 
those  whose  monthly  salaries  were  above  250  milreis.  (2)  Two  days' 
rest,  at  least,  per  month  for  en^neers,  firemen,  and  conductors,  with- 
out diminution  of  salary  and  witlmut  obligation  to  present  tliemselves 
at  the  shops,  stations,  or  offices.  (3)  Responsibility  of  the  company 
toward  its  employees  for  accidents  in  work.  (4)  Sick  employees  to 
be  kept  in  their  i>osition8  without  diminution  of  salary  durmg  ill- 
ness. (5)  Abolition  of  obligatory  removals.  (6)  Employees  and 
their  families  to  receive,  during  the  year,  two  more  free  passes. 
(7)  Daily  pay  for  employees  when  on  uuty  away  from  the  shops  or 
from  their  places. 

The  strikers  suddenly  returned  to  work  on  the  announcement  that 
the  governor  of  the  state  was  to  act  as  arbitrator.  Later  it  was 
learned  that  the  basis  of  agreement  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  of  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  to  employees  receiving  a 
monthly  salary  of  $30.75  or  less;  20  per  cent  to  those  receiving  l)e- 
tween  $30.75  and  $76.88,  and  10  per  cent  to  certain  classes  of  em- 
ployees receiving  a  daily  wage.  The  railway  is  thus  pledged  to  an 
additional  outlay  of  about  $75,000  in  wages. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  the  railway  had  under  immediate  con- 
templation the  construction  of  a  large  central  station  in  this  city, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  three  stations  now  in  use,  whose  lines  have 
already  l>een  linked  up;  the  prolongation  of  its  various  lines,  es- 
pecially of  the  branch  which  terminates  at  Vicosa,  in  the  State  of 
Alagoas,  and  the  building  of  extensive  sliops  and  roundhouses.  The 
money  to  cover  these  expenditures  was  to  have  been  raised  by  loan  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  an  issue  will  be  attempted  for  some  time 
to  come. 

BRAZILIAN-BOLIVIAN  LINE. 
MADEIRA-MARMORE   RAILWAY   LEASE  TO  AMERICAN   COMPANY. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson  writes 
that  the  construction  of  the  Madeira-Ma rmore  Railway,  the  line 
which  will  connect  the  Marmore  River  with  the  Madeira  River  and 
pass  around  the  falls,  which  have  heretofore  made  a  direct  commercial 
route  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  an  impracticable  matter,  is 
being  pushed  with  all  the  rapidity  possible.  The  plans  are  thus 
described : 

This  railway  is  being  constructed  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
under  the  Treaty  of  Petropolis,  in  which  Bolivia  ceded,  for  a  con- 
sideration, all  its  rights  in  tne  Acre  territory  to  Brazil,  and  the  latter, 
among  other  considerations,  agreed  to  build  the  railway,  of  which 
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about  56  miles  have  been  constructed,  and  the  extension  of  which  can 
be  rapidly  pushed.  The  Brazilian  Government  proposes  to  lease  the 
railway  when  completed  to  a  syndicate  which  will  operate  it.  In  a 
decree  the  President  authorizes  a  contract  of  lease  with  the  Madeira- 
Marmore  Railway  Company,  the  American  construction  concession- 
aire, for  60  years  from  January  1,  1912.  The  first  section  which  it  is 
glanned  to  deliver  runs  from  Porto  Santo  Antonio,  on  the  Madeira 
iver,  to  Jacy  Paran,  farther  up  the  river.  The  rental  will  be  20 
per  cent  of  the  road's  net  revenue  in  excess  of  12  per  cent  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested.  In  addition,  there  is  to  be  an  actual 
rental  on  the  annual  gross  revenue  to  the  Government  of  5  per  cent 
from  January  1, 1912,  to  December  31, 1931 ;  10  per  cent  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1932,  to  December  31,  1951;  and  20  per  cent  from  January  1, 
1952,  to  December  31,  1971.  The  company  has  not  yet  accepted  the 
terms  of  this  presidential  decree,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be 
accepted  with  slight  if  any  modifications. 


CHILE. 

CONSTRUCTION  OPERATIONS  FOR  THIS  YEAR. 

Reporting  that  the  outlook  for  railway  construction  in  Chile  for 
1909  promises  well,  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  out- 
lines the  plans: 

The  Chilean  Government  has  several  lines  ynder  construction,  two 
important  lines  about  to  be  let,  and  the  following  new  lines  are  to  be 
begun  during  the  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,914,736  United  States  gold : 

Line.  ,  Length.  ;     Width.     I      Cost. 


Ft.     In.  I 
5    6       I    $1,860,371 


I  MiU9. 

Alcones  to  Pichllemu 14.88 

Linares  to  Panimavida 20, 46 

San  Clemen te  to  Colorado |  17. 36 

Rancagna  to  Donihue i  13.00         «   «,.««,        «vw,c7«v 

Selva  Oscura  to Cura Cautln I  17.98  1       3    3.6    i         306,465 

Union  to  Rio  Bueno ,  7.44          2    3.6             102,200 


2  3.6  203,620 

3  3.36  '         236,220 
3    3.36  I         205,870 


Total 9L12  ! 2,914,736 

I \ \ 

This  should  open  a  good  field  for  American  railway  material  and 
supplies.  The  Government  is  about  to  advertise  for  3,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  for  work  on  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  railway,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  American  intercvsts  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Direccion 
Joneral  de  Obras  Publicas,  Santiago,  Chile,  for  it  has  these  matters 
in  hand.  

NICARAGUA. 

CONTRACT  MADE  FOR  NEW  LINE  FROM  OCEAN  TO  LAKE. 

Consul  Jose  de  Olivares  forwards  from  San  Juan  the  copy  of  a 
contract  between  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  private  parties 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  the  Pacific  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Sur  and  the  port  of  San  Jorge  or  other  ports  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  concerning  which  he  says: 

This  contract  was  entered  into  and  approved  by  the  Nicaraguan 
National  Assembly  in  January,  11)08,  but  was  not  published  in  the 
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Oaceta  Oficial  until  February  20,  1909.  While  the  proposed  road 
would  open  up  rich  agricultural  country  and  greatly  facilitate  trans- 
portation in  southeastern  Nicaragua,  the  parties  holding  the  contract 
nave  up  to  the  present  time  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  capital 
necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the  project.  [The  address  of  tne 
contractor  and  the  Spanish  text  of  the  contract  will  be  given  to  inter- 
ested parties  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


MEXICO. 

PLANS  FOR  NEW  LINE  EETWEEN  MONCLOVA,  COAHUILA,  AND  CHIHUAHUA. 

Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  of  Saltillo,  writes  that  the  development 
of  the  Mexican  project  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between 
Monclova,  Coahuila,  and  Chihuahua,  in  Chihuahua,  is  progressing,  as 
the  following  indicates: 

I  have  been  informed  that  contracts  have  been  signed  by  the  state 
governments  of  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua  by  the  terms  of  which  a 
subsidy  of  about  $4^000  United  States  currency  per  mile  will  be 
granted  the  enterprise.  This  is  estimated  by  an  engineer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  route  of  the  proposed  road  to  be  sufficient  for  grad- 
ing and  bridges.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  French  bank- 
ing interests  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  necessary  to  complete  the  road. 
It  will  be  about  800  miles  in  length  and  will  be  an  independent  con- 
cern, though  ull^imately  the  line  may  be  acquired  by  the  national  sys- 
tem, according- 4o  the  terms  of  the  federal  concession  which  has  been 
obtained.  The  organization  of  the  staff  for  the  actual  construction  of 
the  line  has  not  yet  been  announced.  [Further  particulars  concerning 
the  organization  of  tliis  company  and  its  plans  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  

CUBA. 

IMPORTANT  EXTENSION  WILL  DE\^LOP  NEW  REGION. 

Consul  R.  E.  Holaday  writes  from  Santiago  that  new  railroads  are 
constantly  being  planned  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  next 
two  years  several  new  roads  and  important  extensions  to  those  already 
constructed  will  be  built  or  be  building. 

The  contract  and  plans  submitted  by  the  Cuba  Railroad  Conipany 
for  building  a  railroad  from  Marti,  a  station  on  the  main  line  oi  that 
company,  to  pass  through  Bayanio,  Santa  Rita,  Jiguani,  Baire,  and 
Palma  Soriano,  and  connect  with  the  main  line  again  at  San  Luis; 
and  also  a  branch  from  Bayamo  to  pass  through  Veguita  and  Yara 
to  Manzanillo,  were  approved  on  March  25  by  President  Gomez. 

The  new  extension  will  be  about  175  miles  long,  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  Mav,  1911.  The  companj^  will  receive  a  subsidy  of  $9,600 
giv  mile.  The  proposed  extension  is  entirely  in  the  province  of  the 
riente,  and  will  open  up  a  fertile  territory  adapted  to  the  production 
of  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  is  stated  that  the  railroad  company  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  large  sugar  mill,  similar  to  the  one  it  owns  and 
operates  at  Jatibonico,  in  Santa  Clara  Province,  in  this  district,  which 
will  l)e  ready  for  operation  as  soon  as  the  road  is  completed.  The 
main  oflSces  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  Company  are  at  Camaguey. 
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ELECTRICAL  DOUBLE  COACHES. 

NEW  STYLE  MOTOR  CARS  BUILDING  FOR  PRUSSIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Consul  Southard  P.  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  advises  that  the  Prussian 
railway  authorities  have  ordered  57  new  accumulator  double  coaches 
( Akkumulator-Doppelwagen)  for  use  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  passenger  traffic  is  so  light  that  it  would  not  pay  to  operate 
regular  trains  drawn  by  steam  locomotives.  A  description  of  these 
new  cars  follows: 

These  double  coaches  are  composed  of  two  nearly  identical  sections 
coupled  very  closely  together.  It  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
have  single  coaches,  as  m  order  to  have  the  desired  seating  capacity 
they  would  have  to  be  constructed  of  such  length  as  to  render  them 
vmsuitable  for  use  on  tracks  containing  anything  more  than  very 
moderate  curves. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  these  coaches 
differ  from  ordinary  cars  in  that  they  nave  a  tank  constructed  at 
either  end.    These  tanks,  which  are  only  slightly  more  than  half  as 
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Electrical  double  coaches  for  use  on  Prussian  railways. 

high  as  the  remainder  of  the  coach,  contain  the  accumulator  batteries. 
The  batteries  are  composed  of  168  cells,  half  of  which  are  located  in 
the  front  tank  and  half  in  the  rear  tank.  As  the  tanks  containing  the 
batteries  are  entirely  isolated  from  the  passenger  compartments, 
travelers  will  never  be  annoyed  by  the  acid  fumes. 

The  electrical  equipment  of  these  coaches,  which  is  as  simple  and 
as  durable  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it,  consists  of  two  80-horsepower 
electro-motors.  The  battery  has  a  tension  of  310  volts  and  a  capacity 
of  368  ampere-hours.  The  coaches  weigh  about  55  long  tons  and  can 
attain  a  maximum  speed  of  31  miles  an  hour.  They  will  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  about  100,  besides  an  extra  compartment  for  the  train 
crew.  Upon  one  charge  of  the  batteiT  they  can  run  about  65  miles. 
As  they  can  nm  by  using  only  half  the  battery  (84  cells),  traffic 
would  not  be  interrupted  in  case  the  other  half  should  get  out  of 
order. 

COMPLETE  BRAKE  AND  SIGNAL  EQinPMENT. 

In  constructing  these  coaches  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
providing  them  with  reliable  brakes.  In  addition  to  the  air  brakes 
they  will  be  equipped  with  electrical  brakes  and  also  with  emergency 
hand  brakes.    During  the  trials,  which  were  conducted  with  a  coacn 
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very  similar  to  thohe  now  bein;^  constructed,  it  was  found  that  wHmi 
traveling  at  a  rate  of  36  miles  an  hour  it  could  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  within  a  distance  of  220  yards  by  applying  the  air  brakes. 
WTien  the  air  and  electrical  brakes  were  applicsi  simultaneously,  the 
coach  was  brought  to  a  stop  in  110  yards.  In  case  the  two  sections 
of  a  coach  sliould  be  separated,  air  brakes  would  be  applied  auto- 
matically on  each  section.  The  compressed  air  for  operating  the 
brakes  is  supplied  by  a  compressor  driven  by  a  2^  horsepower  electn>- 
motor.  By  an  equipment  which  works  automatically  the  compressor 
is  set  in  motion  by  the  motor  as  soon  as  the  air  pressure  drops  below 
a  certain  point,  and  is  stopped  again  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pressure 
has  been  attained. 

Signals  will  be  ifiven  by  means  of  an  electrically  operated  horn  in- 
stead of  with  a  whistle.  All  of  the  signal  lanterns  will  be  equipped 
with  two  electric  lamps  supplied  by  two  independent  currents,  so 
that  in  case  one  wire  becomes  disabled  the  other  may  be  used  imme- 
diately. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  new  coaches,  which  will  be  lighted  by 
32-candle power  electric  lights,  will  become  very  popular  with  the 
traveling  public  because  of  their  smooth,  quiet  running  and  the 
entire  absence  of  cinders  and  smoke.  [The  names  of  the  different 
(lernian  manufacturers  who  are  furnishing  the  various  parts  of  the 
equipment  in  question  are  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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AUTOMOBILE  TRADE. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT  BY  AUTOMOBILES. 

Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson,  of  Aleppo,  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  introduction  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks 
into  northern  Syria : 

A  concession  has  been  recently  granted  by  the  Government  to  a 
local  company  [name  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  for  the 
right  of  transportation  within  this  consular  district  of  freight  and 
passengers  by  automobiles.  As  the  outcome  of  the  enterprise  is  more 
or  less  problematical,  it  has  been  decided  to  proceed  cautiously  at  first, 
following  which  two  second-hand  machines  have  been  purchased  in 
Egypt.  One  is  of  the  large  touring-car  variety,  suitable  for  seven 
passengers,  while  the  other  is  a  motor  truck  of  10,000  pounds  capacity. 
The  roads  over  which  it  is  expected  to  operate  are  not  in  first-class 
shape,  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  not  thought  pos- 
sible to  be  able  to  work  the  entire  year,  as  the  heavy  winter  rains 
render  the  roads  almost  impassable  for  two  or  three  months  during 
that  season.  The  prospects  appear  favorable  for  the  purchase  of  a 
number  of  cars  in  the  near  future,  a  matter  which  should  have  the 
careful  attention  of  American  manufacturers  of  such  machines.  Com- 
parison will  be  made  by  the  company  of  the  construction,  capacity, 
cost,  and  probable  durability  of  the  American-made  machines  with 
those  manufactured  in  Europe,  especially  in  France. 

INTRODUCTION    METHODS. 

If  American  exporters  should  be  able  to  induce  this  company  to 
purchase  one  or  more  cars,  it  will  serve  as  an  entering  wedge,  and 
other  sales  will  undoubtedly  follow,  not  only  to  this  society,  but  to 
private  parties,  a  number  of  whom  will  no  doubt  purchase  automo- 
biles in  the  near  future.  Means  of  cwnmunication  have  heretofore 
been  limited  to  carriages,  horses,  camels,  and  donkeys,  and  the  people 
are  now  convinced  that  such  ancient  methods  cause  costly  and  un- 
necessary delay,  which,  in  the  absence  of  railways,  can  only  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  automobiles. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  cheap  cars, 
as  the  question  of  price  is  all  important.  However,  quality  should 
not  be  sacrificed,  as  to  put  inferior  cars  on  the  market  would  only 
react  upon  American  manufacturers  in  the  future  and  make  success 
but  temporary.  All  cars  to  be  used  by  the  above-mentioned  company 
will  be  purchased  direct,  but  American  dealers  who  expect  to  supply 
the  public  should  take  up  the  matter  with  the  various  commission 
houses  of  Aleppo,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.  In  order  to  more  effectually  appeal  to  local  con- 
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ditions,  ciitalojnies  showing  all  particulars  of  construction,  prices, 
etc.,  should  be  printed  in  French,  including  cost  of  shipping. 

A  much  more  eifective  manner  in  which  to  solicit  this  business 
would  be  for  some  company  or  organization  in  the  United  States  to 
send  a  competent  representative,  speaking  French,  with  several  ma- 
chines of  different  sizes,  varieties,  and  prices,  to  make  demonstrations 
and  thoroughly  exhibit  their  working  efficiency.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  ''  seeing  is  believing,"*  and  es|x»cially  so  to  people  who,  one  time 
or  another,  have  l)een  victims  of  dealers  of  different  countries  in  every 
line  of  trade.  This  consulate  will  be  glad  to  receive  advance  infor- 
mation of  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  American  firms  to  secure  this 
business,  to  which  all  assistance  will  be  given  that  is  within  its  com- 
petency, and  will  also  be  pleased  to  have  catalogues  and  price  lists 
to  place  on  file  for  the  use  of  inquirers. 

CONCESSIONS   FOR  AUTOMOBILE  LINES. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MOTOR  CAR  FOR  SYRIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul-General  (i.  Bie  Ravndal,  of  Beirut,  furnishes  the  following 
information  cont^ming  the  imix)rtant  part  the  motor  car  is  going  to 
play  in  the  general  development  of  Syria: 

Several  applications  are  already  on  file  at  Constantinople  for  a  con- 
cession for  a  motor-car  service  l)etvveen  Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  between 
which  cities  the  traffic  in  mails,  goods,  and  passengers  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, greatly  enhancing  the  importance  of  I^irut  as  a  seaport,  as 
Beirut  and  Aleppo  are  connected  by  rail.  Between  Damascus  and 
Bagdad,  also,  a  motor-car  service  is  likely  to  be  established.  The 
distance  between  Beirut  and  Bagdad,  via  Damascus,  is  about  525 
miles,  against  more  tlian  4,0(K)  miles  by  tlie  sea  route.  The  motor  car 
as  the  advance  agent  of  the  railroad  is  certain  to  play  an  important 
part  in  opening  up  vast  regions  in  Ottoman  Asia.  The  automobile  is 
destined  to  be  the  pioneer  in  unknown  lands,  and  when,  through  its 
agency,  the  advancement  of  the  country  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  railway  will  follow,  binding  new  districts  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  its  strong  steel  bands.  The  first  motor  car  appeared  in  this 
country  in  1908.  There  are  now  half  a  dozen  in  the  country,  and 
about  15  more  on  the  way  to  Beirut,  one  of  which  has  been  ordered  in 
Michigan. 

As  far  as  the  automobile  is  concerned,  Turkey  is  virgin  territory. 
Its  30,000,000  people  are  practically  without  motor  cars.  For  use  m 
Syria  and  Palestine,  cars  propellect  by  petroleum,  with  strong  elastic 
springs,  capable  of  negotiating  sharp  hills  and  of  clearing  rocks  and 
furrows  in  the  roads,  are  required.  Simplicity  and  durability  of  con- 
struction are  preferable  to  stvle.  As  the  Ottoman  Government  is  pre- 
paring to  spend  several  millions  of  dollars  on  road  building  during 
the  next  few  years  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  this  country,  before 
long,  will  prove  a  good  market  for  motor  cars. 

PASSENGER   LINE   IN   MESOPOTAMIA. 
RESULT  OF  AN    AT^TOMOBILE  TOUR  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

Consul  William  C.  Magelssen  makes  the  following  report  from 
Bagdad  on  the  introduction  of  motor  cars  in  the  Mesopotamian  re- 
gion of  Turkey  : 

A  director  of  an  American  firm  recently  completed  a  trip  in  an 
automobile  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.   The  car,  which  is  a^  4^-horse- 
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power,  was  built  for  this  particular  journey,  and  for  the  first  time 
Mesopotamia,  the  ''cradle  of  humanity,"  has  been  invaded  bv  a  mod- 
ern and  foreign  conveyance.  The  trip  occupied  seven  days  and 
was  made  without  serious  difficulty,  and  thus  the  feasibility  of  operat- 
ing a  motor-car  service  between  the  two  cities  in  question  has  been 
established. 

The  American's  visit  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  company 
whose  object  is  to  purchase  a  number  of  heavy  cars  to  run  between 
Khanikin,  on  the  Persian  frontier,  to  Kerbela,  via  Bagdad.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  company  are  prominent  residents  of  Bagdad  [name 
of  person  with  whom  correspondence  should  be  undertaken  concern- 
ing the  scheme  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 
I  learned  that  1,400  shares,  at  5  Turkish  liras  ($22),  have  already 
been  disposed  of  and  the  money  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank.    The  number  of  shares  has  been  fixed  at  4,000. 

Kerbela  is  the  holy  city  of  the  Shi'ite  sect  of  Mohammedans,  and 
thousands  of  pilgrims  come  every  year  to  worship  at  its  shrines. 
The  majority  of  the  pilgrims  come  from  Persia,  Kussia,  and  the 
Afghanistan  and  Turkestan  coimtries.  They  travel  on  horseback,  in 
sedan  chairs,  in  double  baskets  fastened  to  a  mule's  back,  and  on  foot, 
and  months  are  spent  en  route.  With  the  establishment  of  a  motor- 
car service  their  journey  from  the  Persian  frontier  to  Kerbela,  which 
formerly  occupied  eight  days,  would  be  reduced  to  as  many  hours. 

In  Turkish  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  where  no  railroads  and 
wagon  roads  exist,  automobiles  could  be  employed  to  good  advan- 
tage. The  country  is  perfectly  level  and  smooth.  The  American 
referred  to  informed  me  that  one  day  on  his  trip  from  Aleppo,  he 
ran  his  car  without  a  stop  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  4  in  the 
afternoon,  at  a  rate  of  35  miles  an  hour,  over  ground  as  smooth  and 
attractive  as  a  race  track,  and  that  he  has  seen  nothing  like  it  for 
motoring.  

JAPAN. 

AUTOMOBILE   MAIL  CARRIERS  AND  POSSIBLE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CARS. 

Vice-Consul-Greneral  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokahama,  reports  that  the 
newspaper  Yorozu  Choho,  of  Tokyo,  states  that  Baron  Goto,  minister 
of  communications,  is  investigating  the  advisability  of  transporting 
mail  by  automobile  in  the  principal  cities  of  Japan. 

It  is  stated  that  cars  will  be  bought  for  Tokyo  and  Osaka  and  if 
satisfactory  that  the  service  will  oe  extended  gradually  to  other 
cities.  It  is  further  understood  that  the  system  might  be  extended 
to  distant  points  where  railway  traffic  is  not  yet  opened.  Tqmijiro 
Oguri,  a  merchant  of  Tokyo,  will,  it  is  said,  act  as  a  private  con- 
tractor for  the  supply  of  cars,  establishing  an  automobile  manufac- 
turing company  it  the  investigation  is  satisfactory. 

It  is  probable  that  cars  if  imported  for  tlie  Government  would  be 
free  of  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  now  levied,  but  it  is  more 
than  likely,  if  the  matter  is  favorably  considered,  that  the  cars  will 
be  buih  in  Japan  and  only  motors,  tires,  coils,  and  other  parts 
imported. 

[Two  firms  with  offices  in  New  York  are  named  by  the  consular 
officer  with  whom  it  is  suggested  that  this  matter  be  taken  up.  The 
addresses  may  be  obtained  irom  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TAXICABS  VERSUS   HORSE  CARS  IN    JOHANNESBl  R(i. 

Consul  Edwin  X.  (iunsaulus  reports  as  follows  concerning  the  use 
of  taxicabs  in  the  Transvaal : 

The  introduction  of  taxicabs  into  Johannesburg  by  a  company 
organized  for  the  purpose  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  despite  the 
opposition  of  cab  owners,  who  protested  in  a  i)etition  forwarded  to 
the  town  council,  signed  by  600  of  their  number.  Recommendations 
resf)ecting  the  license  and  fares  to  be  charged  have  been  adopted,  it 
having  been  decided  that,  subject  to  tlie  Government's  approval,  the 
license  fee  for  each  taxicab  should  be  fixed  at  £15  (about  $73)  per 
annum,  and  that  the  tariff  of  fares  should  be  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary cab  fares,  excepting  for  time  engagements,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  10  shillings  ($2.43)  instead  of  7s.  (kl.  ($1.82)  per  hour.  The  exist- 
ing cab  tariff  for  first-class  cabs  is  24  cents  per  mile  each  for  the  first 
two  passengers  and  12  cents  for  each  additional  passen^r,  and  in- 
cludes five  minutes  waiting  without  charge.  For  detention  over  five 
minutes  48  cents  for  each  fifteen  minutes  or  fraction  may  l)e  charged. 
It  was  shown  in  the  report  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
traffic  by-laws  by  making  the  half-vearly  license  for  taxicabs  $30.50 
and  altering  the  tariff  as  follows:  t^or  conveying  one  passenger  {a) 
any  distance  traveled  not  exceeding  1  mile,  as  measured  and  indi- 
cated by  the  taximeter,  24  cents;  (6)  each  succeeding  half  mile  or 
any  part  thereof,  12  cents.  Where  two  or  more  passengers  are  con- 
veyed, a  full  fare  may  l)e  charged  for  the  first  two  passengers  and 
an  extra  half  fare  for  every  passenger  bevond  two.  By  time,  for  the 
first  hour  or  part  thereof  (irrespective  oi  the  number  of  passengers), 
as  indicated  by  the  taximeter,  10  shillings;  for  each  additional  fifteen 
minutes  or  part  thereof,  2s.  6d.  (01  cents). 


MAURITIUS. 

A  GOOD   FIELD   FOR  THE   INTRODIXTION    OF   AMERICAN    MACHINES. 

In  reply  to  inquiries.  Consul  Samuel  C.  Reat,  of  Port  Louis,  fur- 
nishes the  following  information  concerning  the  automobile  trade  in 
Mauritius: 

Although  a  small  dot  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mauritius  has  l>etween 
75  and  ICK)  automobiles,  mostly  French  and  linglish  makes,  there 
being  but  one  American  machine  in  the  island.  The  roads  of  Mauri- 
tius are  almost  equal  to  the  best  metropolitan  boulevards,  and  it  may 
be  called  the  autoist's  paradise,  for  there  is  neither  state  nor  town 
law  in  regard  to  speed  limit.  The  number  of  machines  will  be  in- 
creased considerably  by  this  year's  purchases,  and  American  ma- 
chines costing  $500  to  $1,000,  or  even  nigher-priced  cars,  might  sup- 
ply a  part  oi  the  demand,  if  American  manufacturers  would  meet 
French  and  English  competition.  That  competition  is  neither  in 
mechanism  nor  price,  for  in  both  it  is  generally  conceded  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  the  advantage;  but  the  French  and  English 
competition,  which  must  be  met,  is  the  consignment  of  cars  to  author- 
ized representatives  or  to  responsible  narties  with  the  privilege  to 
make  a  reasonable  test  of  the  car.     Tliis  method .  appeals  strongly 
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to  the  prospective  buyer,  and  is  so  generally  known  as  to  preclude 
negotiations  in  any  other  way. 

After  several  American  cars  have  found  their  way  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  merit  becomes  recognized,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  consigjiments  of  cars  subject  to  approval.  Tlie  con- 
sulate believes  that  if  a  few  American  cars  were  introduced  here  the 
demand  would  increase  steadily,  so  that  in  a  brief  period  they  would 
be  as  well  known  here  as  either  the  French  or  English. 

The  consulate  advises  that  catalogues  be  sent  to  the  inclosed  ad- 
dresses.    [Addresses  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


IRELAND. 

INCREASING  USE   OF  AUTOMOBILES   AND   MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

In  transmitting  extended  extracts  from  local  newspapers  concern- 
ing a  school  for  motor  education  and  the  increasing  use  of  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles  in  his  district.  Consul  Alfred  K.  Moe,  of  Dublin, 
writes : 

That  motoring  has  become  suflSciently  important  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  large  school  devoted  to  the 
instruction  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  mechanics  at  the  Pembroke 
Urban  Council's  technical  school  at  Ringsend,  Dublin,  is  growing 
every  year  in  importance  and  efficiency,  200  students  being  in  attend- 
ance. The  newspaper  article  herewith  is  interesting  as  snowing  the 
progress  being  made  in  this  particular  branch  of  engineering  to  de- 
velop intelligent  automobile  drivers  and  mechanics. 

^^  ithin  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  commercial  motor  vehicle  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  few  of  the  larger  business  houses  here.  They  were 
tried  as  an  experiment,  and  so  well  has  that  trial  worked  that  it  may  be 
said  the  time  has  come  for  the  general  adoption  of  this  class  of  gaso- 
line-driven car.  American  manufacturers  may  secure  an  excellent 
market  here  for  their  products,  provided  they  establish  suitable  agen- 
cies and  demonstrate  the  qualities  of  their  cars.  [The  newspaper 
articles  forwarded  by  Consul  Moe  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.]   

MEXICO. 

GOOD  FIELD  IN  CITY  OF  CHIHUAHUA. 

Consul  Lewis  A.  Martin  submits  the  following  report  on  the  use 
of  automobiles  in  the  Mexican  district  of  Chihuahua: 

Automobiles  have  been  much  in  evidence  in  this  city  during  the 
year  past.     They  are  as  yet  used  principally  for  pleasure,  but  it  is 

f^robaole  that  they  soon  may  be  used  for  the  delivery  of  goods  and 
or  conveying  passengers.  A  Michigan  company  has  an  agency  in 
this  city  and  has  sold  quite  a  numl>er  of  its  machines  here.  There  are 
a  few  other  machines  in  use,  but  the  great  majority  of  automobiles 
seen  here  are  of  one  manufacture. 

Some  months  ago  there  were  eighteen  automobiles  destroyed  in  a 
fire  which  burned  the  garaire  where  many  private  machines  were 
stored.  A  few  were  rescued,  hut  most  of  the  machines  were  consumed 
before  the  fire  could  1k»  controlled.     This  disaster  leaves  an  opening 
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for  the  sale  of  as  many  more  to  take  the  place  of  the  cars  destroyed. 
The  machines  here  are  nse<l  by  pn)fessional  men  and  by  gentlemen 
interested  in  mines  who  live  in  the  city,  as  well  as  by  persons  with 
means  who  use  them  for  pleasure. 

There  are  in  this  citv  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  Mexican  families 
who  are  able  to  own  tfie  very  lx»st  make  of  automobiles  and  they  do 
not  care  for  the  price  of  such  things.  They  like  the  best  and  most 
luxurious  conveyances.  The  most  of  these  people  are  supplied  with 
fine  carriages  and  beautiful  spans  of  horses,  but  the  keeping  of  horses 
in  this  city  is  very  expensive,  and  it  is  understoo<l  that  tne  automobile 
is  more  economicaL  There  is  no  comi)etition  here  in  the  automobile 
trade.  All  those  in  use  are  American-built  machines  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  were  sold  by  the  Michigan  company,  no  other  manu- 
facturer l>ein^  represt»nte<l  in  this  city. 

The  tvpe  nir  which  a  demand  could  Ik*  created  here  is  a  light- 
weight, low-price  car,  requiring  a  small  amount  for  upkeep,  the  roads 
in  this  section  l)eing  hilly  and  rough  and  very  hard  on  tires  and  parts 
liable  to  breakage. 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES. 
ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

BICYCLE  TRADE  81'RRENDERED  TO  El'ROPEAN    MANTFACTURERS. 

In  furnishing  the  following  report  concerning  bicycles  in  Smyrna, 
Consul-Cireneral  Ernest  L.  Harris  shows  how  and  why  foreign  markets, 
once  controlled  by  American  bicycles,  are  now  dominated  by  (lerman 
and  English  machines. 

The  bicycle  trade  in  Smyrna  is  on  the  increase.  The  wheel  which 
commands  the  market  is  imported  from  England  and  Germany  and 
sells  for  $28  to  $35.  Ten  years  ago  iXjrerican  manufacturers  domi- 
nated this  market,  but  to-day  st^arcely  an  American  machine  is  im- 
ported. The  reason  for  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
American  plants  which  formerly  catered  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  this  respect  have  turned  their  attention  to  making  something  new 
which  either  appeals  more  to  the  fancy  of  the  buyer  or  promises  more 
lucrative  results. 

What  was  true  as  far  back  as  18J)7-98,  when  the  American  bicycle 
flooded  (Jermany,  for  instance,  has  l)een  true  in  a  less  degree  naturally 
in  countries  like  Turkey,  where  merchants  had  to  meet  not  only  gov- 
ernment restrictions,  but  popular  prejudice  as  well.  The  bicycle 
trade  with  (iermany  declined  because  American  manufacturers  aban- 
doned the  field  to  German  concerns  which  began  making  a  cheaper 
machine,  not  because  they  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  Germans 
in  the  (lernian  market,  but  on  account  of  the  decline  of  trade  at  home. 
As  the  demand  for  l)icycles  in  the  United  States  grew  less,  large 
manufacturing  establishments  could  not  afford  to  make  wheels  for 
the  export  trade  alone,  (iernian  and  English  manufacturers  were 
thus  placed  in  a  position  to  secure  their  home  markets  and,  in  turn,  to 
become  competitors  in  such  markets  as  Smyrna. 

Small  bicycle  tools  and  repairing  outfits  are  still  imported  chiefly 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  still,  in  my  judgment,  a  limited 
market  for  American  bicycles  in  Smyrna,  but  not  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  warrant  any  special  efforts  to  secure  it.  ^  j 
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It  is  safe  to  predict  that  as  the  state  of  the  country  roads  improve 
in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  the  trade  in  bicycles  will  decline  and  that 
in  motor  cycles  will  increase.  There  are  already  quite  a  number  of 
motor  cycles  in  that  city.  Up  until  last  July  they  were  practi- 
cally prohibited  entry  into  the  country,  but  all  such  restrictions  have 
now  been  removed.  The  duty  is  11  per  cent.  If  interested  parties 
will  file  their  catalogues  with  this  consulate-general  they  will  get  to 
the  trade.  

COMPARATIVE  CYCLE  EXPORTS. 

LARGE  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  EXPORTS,  WHILE  AMERICAN  TRADE  DECLINES. 

In  1908  Germany  exported  $14,126,790  worth  of  cycles  and  parts, 
against  $16,608,250  the  year  before.  Despite  the  declme  the  Germans 
are  ahead  of  Great  Britain,  the  next  leading  exporter,  which  sold 
abroad  last  year  $6,866,185  worth  of  cycles  (other  than  motor  cycles) 
and  parts,  while  of  motor  cycles  the  sales  were  $278,672.  The  British, 
however,  have  extended  their  export  trade  in  both  these  lines,  the 
respective  amounts  in  1907  having  been  $6,230,052  and  $259,000,  while 
the  exports  in  1906  were  proportionately  less. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  cycles  and  parts  have  been  steadily 
losing  their  foreign  trade.  The  exports  in  1903  were  over  $2,000,000 
in  value,  in  1907  they  were  onlv  $1,000,000,  and  last  year  only 
$700,000.  The  foreign  market  has  been  allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
Germans,  who  have  rapidly  increased  their  sales  where  American 
makes  were  once  predominant. 


CARRIAGES  IN  BURMA. 

A  POSSIBLE  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  VEHICLES  IN  INDIA. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  a  New  York  wagon  company. 
Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Rangoon,  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  use  of  carriages  in  Burma : 

The  imports  of  carriages  into  Burma  during  the  year  1907-8 
amounted  to  more  than  $275,000,  of  which  about  $218,040  worth  were 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $56,000  worth  from  India. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  fiscal  years  1906 
and  1907  amounted  to  $130,000  and  $215,000,  respectivelv.  A  few 
carriages  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States  and  (jermany. 

From  the  prices  obtained  it  should  be  possible  to  find  a  market  here 
for  American  vehicles,  for  owing  to  the  not  climate  everyone  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  drives  to  and  from  business. 

VEHICLES    IN   USE. 

As  it  rains  every  day  here  for  about  five  months  in  the  year,  nearly 
all  vehicles  are  nrovided  with  tops  and  mud  guards.  Municipal  regu- 
lations require  lamps  on  vehicles  of  every  description  after  sunset. 
As  the  imported  vehicles  are  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
carriages  here  are  of  English  pattern,  and  local  carriage  builders  fol- 
low the  same  general  lines. 

A  feature  which  must  Ix^  considered  is  the  stand  for  the  footman, 
which  is  considered  necessary  on  nearly  all  four-wheeled  carriages 
Dog  carts  have  a  back  s(*at  facing  the  rear.  The  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
in  a  variety  of  styles,  is  much  used  for  short  drives.    A  small  seat  in 
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the  rear,  attached  usually  to  the  body  of  the  carriage  and  hanging 
Quite  low  from  a  single  steel  supporting  arm,  is  as  much  a  feature  of 
tnese  carriages  as  the  driver's  seat*  This  is  for  the  sj'ce  or  native  sta- 
ble boy,  who  invariably  accompanies  the  turn-out. 

The' gharry,  as  the  public  carriage  is  called,  is  a  narrow  four- 
wheeled  cab,  very  cheaply  constructed  and  locally  made.  Some  pri- 
vate gharries  are  quite  elaborate  in  construction  and  ornamentation. 

Illustrations  are  forwarded  showing  the  general  ty|>e  of  carriages 
used  here,  which  may  be  of  assistance  in  determining  the  kind  suitable 
for  export  to  Burma. 

The  rate  of  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  freiglit  rate  is  based 
on  the  cubic  feet  occupied,  and  all  merchandise  sliould  be  prepared  as 
compactly  as  possible  in  the  most  durable  manner,  with  iron  strap- 
ping.   A  few  names  are  submitted  as  p)ssible  agents. 

[Illustrations  and  names  of  possible  agents  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  HIGHWAYS. 

THEIR  WmTII  THE  CHIEF  C'Al^SE  OF  P(H)R  ROADS   IN  THE  TNITED  STATES. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  superiority  of  the  high- 
ways of  (irermany  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United  States  is 
furnished  by  Consul  Robert  J.  Thompson,  of  Hanover: 

Perhaps  Germany  is  not  more  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  roads 
than  any  other  of  several  Eurofjean  countries,  but  it  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant statement  to  say  that  one  never  stH*s  in  any  of  the  American 
Western  States  a  country  road  as  gooil  as  the  poorest  to  be  found 
here.  ^Vhile  this  is  due  principally  to  the  scientific  building  and 
maintenance  of  public  roads  in  Europe,  it  is,  perhaps,  likewise  at- 
tributable in  equal  degree  to  the  restriction  of  the  highways  to  a  rea- 
sonable and  workable  width. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    NARROW    HIGHWAYS. 

German  roads  are  perhaps  subjected  to  a  hundred  times  more 
traffic  than  similar  roads  in  the  Unite<l  States.  These  roads  range 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  width,  while  in  our  Middle  or  Western  States, 
where  the  traffic  is  comparatively  light,  we  take  land  of  an  average 
value  of  $100  per  acre  and  cut  it  up  with  roadways  &S  feet  in  width, 
practically  two-thirds  of  the  same  being  given  over  to  weeds,  which 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  seeds  for  the  adjoining  farm 
lands.  The  farmer  in  (lermany  who  has  conquered  the  weeds  on  his 
ground  need  have  no  thought  of  their  being  started  again  from  un- 
cultivated or  uncared-for  land  along  the  roadways.  There  are  no 
weeds,  no  mud  or  chuck  holes,  no  sand  stretches  in  the  roads.  Look- 
ing into  the  vallevs  from  one  of  the  thousands  of  lookout  towers 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  summit  of  nearly  every  high  elevation 
of  land  or  mountain  in  Germany,  the  roads  lie  bi»fore  one's  view  like 
bright  white  ribbons  running  past  squares  of  green  or  brown  fields, 
along  the  verges  of  cultivated  woods,  and  binding  village  to  village — 
a  solution  of  the  first  and  most  important  problem  of  human  economy 
and  evolution,  that  of  transportation. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  sight,  when  traveling  by  rail  through  the 
more  level  stretches  of  country  in  Germany,  France,  or  Holland,  to 
see  an  automobile  flying  over  some  main  highway  running  parallel 
with  the  railroad,  easily  keeping  pace  with  the  train /^r  miles,  it 
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being  generally  necessary  to  slacken  speed  only  when  passing  through 
the  larger  villages  and  towns,  and  never  on  account  of  poor  roads. 

The  good-roads  question  for  the  United  States  may  seem  almost 
hopeless  when  consiaered  with  such  pictures  before  the  eye,  but  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  practical  measures  that  could  be  taken  for  their 
betterment  would  be  to  reduce  their  width  to  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  what  they  now  are.  Work  could  then  be  concentrated  on  the 
roadway  and  drains,  the  waste  land  returned  to  the  farmers  or 
abutting  property  owners,  and  by  these  perfectly  natural  economies 
make  both  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  a  much  sim- 
pler and  less  expensive  proposition. 

No  road  can  be  called  really  good  if  it  is  bordered  with  weeds  or 
mud,  and  to  care  for  and  keep  up  a  road  from  60  to  70  feet  in  width, 
not  to  mention  the  loss  of  land,  means  in  the  lon^  run  nearly  double 
the  expense  of  a  30  or  35  foot  road.  The  Prussian  law  specifically 
states  that  unnecessary  width  shall  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  land  and  the  greater  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

HIGHWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  average  width  of  the  chaussee  or  highway  of  the  first  class  in 
Prussia  is  approximately  30  feet,  and  this  width  has  been  found  to 
be  ample  for  all  purposes.  In  the  United  States,  public  highways  in 
the  States  given  below  may  be  conservatively  estimated  as  loUows,  in 
miles,  the  data  for  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, and  Michigan  being  official: 
Minnesota,  80,000;  Wisconsin,  60,000;  Michigan,  60,000 ;  Iowa,  70,000; 
Kansas,  70,000;  Nebraska,  50,000;  Missouri,  80,000;  Illinois,  80,000; 
Indiana,  70,000;  Ohio,  80,000;  total,  700,000. 

Reducing  the  width  of  these  public  highways,  which  now  average 
66  feet,  to  36  feet,  leaving  them  still  much*  wiiler  than  the  highways 
of  Prussia,  would  give  back  to  the  farmers  of  those  States,  for  culti- 
vation, 2,500,000  acres  of  generally  tillable  land,  which,  at  an  average 
valuation  of  $100  per  acre,  would  mean  the  restoration  to  the  produ- 
cing values  of  the  States  named  of  $250,000,000.  This  sum  has  an 
annual  interest  value  of  $12,500,000,  an  amount  which  might  be 
recovered,  and  if  applied  to  the  proper  scientific  construction  of  roads 
in  the  United  States  would  in  a  few  years  give  us  the  most  extensive 
and  finest  country  road  system  in  the  world. 


TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  SYSTEM. 

SHORT  LINE  IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  SUBURBS  OF  VIENNA. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  a  Pacific  improvement  company, 
Consul-General  A.  M.  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  trackless  trolley  lines: 

There  is  no  electric  line  of  this  character  in  Mannheim.  At  Ebers- 
walde,  Germany,  in  1901,  there  was  an  experimental  trackless  trolley 
svstem  installed  by  a  Berlin  engineer,  but  after  being  in  operation  a 
little  more  than  five  months  it  was  withdrawn.  A  report  from  this 
consulate-general,  giving  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  Ebers- 
walde  line,  was  printed  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for 
March  24,  1906. 

There  is  a  trackless  trolley  line  in  operation  between  Plotzleinsdorf 
and  Salmannsdorf,  suburbs  of  Vienna,  about  1.87  miles  in  length. 
It  passi»s  through  an  unusuallv  small  and  narrow  street  /wiih^  many 
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sharp  turns,  broken  by  steep  grades  and  sudden  declines.  It  is  neces- 
sarj^  for  the  omnibuses  along  the  route  to  climb  many  long  stretches 
having  a  grade  of  1  to  10.  This  is  a  double  line,  arranged  so  that  the 
cars  going  back  and  forth  can  pass  each  other  without  interruption. 

From  statistics  furnished  by  the  direi-tor  of  the  street  car  system  of 
Vienna,  the  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  plant,  exclusive  of 
alteration  of  roads  which  may  be  rendered  necessary,  and  which  the 
road  officials  would  be  obliged  to  provide  for,  amounts  to  $44,253. 
The  same  authority  estimates  the  annual  running  expenses  of  the  line 
at  $9,873,  and  the  receipts  from  passengers  at  $6,394,  a  loss  of  $3,889. 

The  particular  system  of  motor  useu  is  known  as  the  Stoll  or  Mer- 
cedes system.  A  pamphlet  is  forwarded  containing  illustrations 
showing  the  construction  of  the  omnibuses,  the  type  of  motor  used, 
short  descriptive  explanations,  and  data  coHectetl  from  the  various 
lines  where  this  type  of  motor  is  in  operation ;  also  the  time-table  and 
a  chart  outlining  the  route  over  which  this  trolley  line  passes,  showing 
the  supply  of  current  along  the  entire  route,  the  fluctuation  in  the 
voltage,  and  the  explanation  of  this  variation,  all  of  which  were  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  the  director  of  the  Vienna  street  car 
system  in  connection  with  which  the  line  is  built.  The  line  was  only 
opened  to  the  public  October  14,  1908.  [The  pamphlet  and  other 
publications  referreil  to  by  the  consul-general  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  ABROAD. 
HUNGARY. 

CONSUMPTION    AND    OUTPUT    OF    THE    FIUME    FACTORY. 

The  following  statistics  covering  the  tobacco  industry  of  Hungan% 
more  particularly  the  Fiume  factory,  are  furnished  by  Consul  Clar- 
ence Rice  Slocum,  of  that  city : 

The  local  establishment  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Tobacco  Factory 
consists  of  seven  four-story  structures  located  well  within  the  center 
of  the  city  and  conveniently  situated  both  for  the  receipt  of  the  raw 
materials  and  for  the  shipment  of  the  finished  product.  The  manu- 
factured goods  are  immediateljr  placed  in  the  (jovernment's  tobacco 
warehouses,  located  upon  the  Piazza  Urmeny,  which  control  the  out- 
put of  the  local  factory,  not  only  as  regards  local  sales,  but  also  in 
respect  to  the  supply  necessary  for  the  other  government  warehouses 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

The  local  factory  furnishes  employment  for  175  men  and  1,936 
women,  and,  from  an  economical  standpoint  alone,  possesses  decided 
value  for  the  city  of  Fiume  and  for  the  neighboring  towns  ajid  vil- 
lages. 

The  central  control  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  out- 
put is  at  Budapest,  whence  specific  instructions  radiate  to  the  21 
storehouses  attached  to  as  many  government  factories  throughout 
Hungary,  and  overproduction  is  carefully  guarded  against,  each  fac- 
tory oasing  its  output  upon  the  orders  issued  to  and  from  the  ware- 
house to  which  it  is  attached. 

employees'  pensions,  output,  and  classes  of  tobaccjo  consumed. 

Under  the  government  factory  law  the  number  of  employees,  their 
duties,  compensation,  etc.,  are  determined  by  the  central  bureau  of 
control  at  Budapest.  Females  under  85  and  males  under  40  years 
only  will  be  accepted  for  original  employment.  Boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  14  can  not  be  employed  longer  than  8  hours 
per  day,  and  those  between  14  and  1(3  years  longer  than  10  hours  per 
day.  Preference  in  employn^nt  is  given  to  natives  and  residents  of 
Fiume,  and  then  to  residents  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  order  of  proximity 
to  the  city. 

All  employees  who  have  served  without  cessation  for  10  vears  are 
pensioned  if  incapacitated  through  illness  or  through  accident  inci- 
dent to  their  work;  for  from  10  to  25  years'  service  they  receive  one- 
fourth  their  yearly  wages;  after  25  to  40  years'  service,  one-half 
their  yearly  wages:  and  after  40  years'  service,  three-fourths  their 
yearly  wages. 

The  output  of  the  Fiume  factory  in  190S  was  as  follows:  (^i^ars, 
23,02y,570;    cigarettes,    371,171,1)50;    smoking    tobacco,    1,292,874 
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pounds;  thanaton  (tobacco  sau(*e),  IU,777  jKHinds.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  amount  of  forei^  tobacco  used  in  the  Fiume 
factory  in  liK)7: 


Wbanrn  fanporied. 

Pounds. 

102, 0«2 

lttl,M2 

875 

37,239 

1,332,134 

Wbeno«  imported. 
RimuA,  <  Aticasm. 

Pounds. 

Unltod  StetM: 

VtrgiiUA. 

i 

421.312 

Kenturky 

289,683 

Ohio  and  Marytond 

Java  and  Siimatrn . . 

05.447 

ManilB 

Brazil 

AlloUi«r 

64.687 

Turkish: 

116,604 

Mar«)doiilA,  clicsrattes  and  smoking. . 
Turkey,  all  other. 

Total 

1  2,731,483 

LOCATION    OF   FACTORIES — WA<iE8   AT    FIUME. 

The  21  tobacco  factories  in  Hunpary  are  situated  in  the  following 

{places:  Budapest,  O'Buda,  Ferenczvidros,  Fiume,  Siagreb,  Senu 
*ozun,  Temesvar,  Kolozsvar,  Papa,  I)el)recz<m,  Pedo,  8t.  Gothard, 
rrinkaos,  Sejtiszentgyorgy,  Sepes  Vela,  Kassa,  Deva,  Gyor,  Zalyon, 
Kanizsa. 

My  information  is  that,  with  certain  variations,  the  output  of 
each  factory  is  approximately  the  same  as  at  Fiume.  There  are  16 
machines  used  in  the  Fiume  factory,  manufactured  in  various  coun- 
tries, but  no  American  machine  is  among  them.  A  list  of  these  ma- 
chines, their  capacity,  uses,  countries  of  manufacture,  their  respective 
prices,  together  with  the  numl)er  of  hands  ne<*essary  to  operate  them, 
are  herewith  transmitted.  [On  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
The  following  are  the  rates  of  wa^es  per  day  in  the  Fiume  fac- 
tory, machine  tenders  not  included :  Cigarette  packers,  48  cents;  table 
managers,  5*5  to  (K)  cents;  weighing  women,  55  to  (K)  cents;  sweepers, 
39  cents ;  storeroom  keepers,  GO  c*ents ;  sorters,  $:J.25  to  $3.05  per  week ; 
cutters,  $5.70  to  $7.30  i>er  wet»k. 


FRANCE. 

SPECIAL   Pl^RCHASINCJ    AGENTS   VISIT   AMERICA — REDVCED   SinPMENTS. 

With  reference  to  the  purchase  of  tobacco  by  the  F'rench  Govern- 
ment, Consul-General  Frank  II.  Mason  writes  from  Paris: 

The  tobacco  imported  into  France  is  purchased  by  special  expert 
agents  of  the  Re^ie,  or  that  bureau  of  the  Government  that  has  charge 
of  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  tobacco,  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, etc.,  and  which  is  a  strictly  enforced  government  monopoly. 
The  special  expert  agents  go  to  America  and  other  tobacco-producing 
countries  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Regie  here 
and  the  state  of  the  raw  tol)acco  markets  abroad.  Those  who  go  to 
the  United  States  make  their  headquarters  at  the  French  consulate- 
general  in  New  York,  and  American  traders  who  have  American 
tobacco  to  offer  can  get  into  touch  with  them  there;  or,  if  none  are 
present  at  any  given  date,  can  ascertain  when  they  may  be  expected 
to  arrive.  Sometimes,  as  I  am  informed,  a  F'rench  Government  buyer 
will  so  to  Kentucky  or  other  tobacco  State  during  the  season  to  exam- 
ine tne  crop,  but  usually  purchases  are  made,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, from  samples  presented  by  brokers  or  merchants  who  wish  to 
make  sales. 
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The  importations  of  American  tobacco  into  France  in  1907  amounted 
to  15,886,613  kilos  (kilo=2.2  pounds),  out  of  a  total  import  of  37,959,- 
792  kilos  from  all  countries,  including  Algeria  and  other  French 
colonies.  [The  American  statistics  show  that  in  the  calendar  year 
1908  there  were  exported  to  France  29,255,353  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,767,386,  against  33,281,130  pounds,  worth  $3,160,839,  in  1907,  and 
38,033,808  pounds,  valued  at  $3,121,117,  in  1906.— B.  of  M.] 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MONOPOLY. 
PRODUCTION,   MANUFACTURE,   SAI^ES,   AND   GOVERNMENT   RECEIPTS. 

Consul-General  Horace  Lee  Washington,  of  Marseilles,  furnishes 
the  following  information  concerning  the  working  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  France: 

The  annual  report  in  regard  to  the  French  tobacco  monopoly,  cov- 
ering the  year  1907,  has  just  been  published.  It  shows  that  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  amounts  to  $91,103,713,  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $2,416,491.  The  expenses  amounted  to  $16,546,479,  an 
increase  of  $615,334  over  those  of  1906.  The  sales  to  the  public  were 
as  follows,  in  metric  tons: 


Dewription. 


cigars 

Cigarettes 

Scaferlatis. 

Ron  and  cbewing  tobacco  . 
Powder 


1906.       !      1907. 


Thru. 
2,487.6 
2.621.8 
28,388.1 
1,162.6 
4.830.6 


Total I      39,890.7 


Tbns. 
2,382.2 
2,793.9 
28,723.8 
1,149.8 
4.851.0 


39,900.2 


Increase 
+and 
-de- 

crease. 


Tons. 

-  105.4 
+272.1 
+  335.7 

-  18.3 
+  20.4 


+509.5 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION DOMESTIC  PRODItcTION. 

The  increase  in  sales  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  greater  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes,  $1,440,359,  and  scaferlatis,  $974,650.  The 
average  rate  of  consumption  per  capita  was  2.23  pounds,  of  which 
0.27  pound  represented  tobacco  in  powder  and  1.96  pounds  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco.  The  total  sum  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
tobacco  was  $97,739,234,  or  $2.51  per  capita,  of  which  $2.31  returned 
to  the  treasury. 

The  production  of  domestic  tobacco,  which  constitutes  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  is  authorized  in  27  departments.  The  results  have 
been  as  follows  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  the  tobacco 
produced  in  those  years  being  delivered  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908, 
respectively. 


Description. 


1905. 


. 


1906. 


Number  of  planters 

Acres  planted 

Oiiantitv  delivered metric  tons. . 

Value  of  thequantity  delivered 

Accessory  expenses 

Avera^  price  of  tobacco  per  220  pounds 

Value  of  prodaction  per  acre 

Production  per  acre pounds.. 


58,760 

39.440 

28,006 

94,949,381 

$242.00 

S17.70 

$125.49 

1,562 


62,470 

87,928 

16.188 

1,906,827 

9167.00 

918.00 

r6.64 

941 


1907. 


52.866 

88,699 

20,355 

«8,7M.724 

9108.00 

918.50 

997.02 

1,158 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 

RESILTS  OF  TOBAr(X>-(JROWIN(i  EXPERIMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Consul  Alfreil  K.  Moe,  of  Dublin,  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion relative  to  exiK»riinents  made  by  the  Department  of  ^Vgriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  in  tol)a(ro  jB^owing  in  Ireland: 

Exi)eriments  in  the  growing  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  have  been  carried 
on  since  the  year  15HK).  In  the  earlier  years  the  experiments  were, 
for  the  most  part,  conducted  on  small  plats  widely  distributed,  and 
the  curing  of  the  leaf  was  effected  under  great  disadvantages.  The 
results  obtained  showed  that  tobacco  could  be  grown  and  cured 
successfully  in  Ireland,  and  that  a  leaf  suitable  for  blending  in  smok- 
ing mixtures  could  be  prcnluced.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1904  experiments  have  been  conductinl  on  a  conmiercial  sc!ale.  This 
involves  the  planting  of  a  considerable  area  as  well  as  provision  at 
each  experimental  center  of  e(iuipment  for  curing  and  nnishing  the 
leaf.  In  1904  tobacco  was  grown  on  20  acres  at  one  center.  The 
number  of  centers  and  the  area  under  tobacco  were  subsequently 
increased,  so  that  during  the  year  UKKS  ex{)eriments  were  conducte<l 
at  11  centers  in  the  following  7  counties:  Ix)uth,  Meath,  King's, 
Kilkenny,  Wexford,  TipjHTary,  and  Limerick,  the  total  area  cropped 
being  almost  100  acres.  The  object  of  these  experiments  is  to  deter- 
mine the  possibilities  of  tobacco  as  a  paying  crop  for  the  Irish  farmer. 

SUMMARY  OF  Rf^Sl'LTS. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  prices  obtained  in  1904  and  1905  were  influ- 
enced somewhat  by  the  noveltv  of  the  article.  The  quantity  of  the 
tobacco  w^as  small,  and  most  oi  the  Irish  manufacturers  considered  it 
advisable  to  have  some  of  it  in  stock.  In  1900,  however,  the  tobacco 
sold  by  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  was  valued  by  an  inde- 
|)endent  broker  strictly  up)n  an  American  basis;  that  is  to  sty,  the 
tobacco  brought  prices  which  American  tobaccos  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  were  selling  at  in  the  Liverpool  market  The  crop  of  1907 
was  sold  upon  the  same  commercial  basis,  w  ith  the  exception  of  two 
portions,  consisling  of  miscellaneous  lots,  which  were  sold  at  an  aver- 
age price  for  all  kinds. 

The  quantitv  of  tobacco  sold  and  the  average  price  at  which  it  was 
sold  in  each  of  the  vears  1904  to  1907,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


V^-ar. 


1904. 
liMJk'). 

1W)7. 


1 

Pounds. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

'           7,984 

10 

27,566 

9 

66,714 

^ 

J          65,194 

The  yield  varies  greatly  with  the  tyiK?  and  class  of  tobacco  grown 
and  with  many  other  factors.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real 
difficulty  in  obtaining  1,000  pounds  |H»r  statute  acre,  which  may  be 
considered  an  average  crop.  The  cost  of  production  is  high,  hieing 
not  less  than  $97  per  acre.  The  cost  in  some  cases  has  been  treble 
this  sum.  The  cost  in  any  given  case  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
class  and  type  of  tobacco  grown ;  the  cost  of  tMjuipment,  labor,  and 
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land;    the  method  of  eidture,  curing,  and  handling;    and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  work  is  carried  out. 

The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, from  which  the  foregoing  information  is  derived,  states  that 
tobacco,  like  most  farm  crops,  yields  little  more  than  a  fair  return 
upon  the  labor  and  capital  involved  in  its  production,  though  in 
highly  protected  countries,  or  where  labor  and  virgin  soils  are  very 
cheap,  tobacco  growing  may  produce  large  net  profits. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

TOBACCO   CULTURE    AND    INDUSTRY    OF    IHEBIZOND. 

In  reply  to  communications  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana  growers, 
Consul  Milo  A.  Jewett  furnishes  the  following  information  concern- 
ing the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Trebizond : 

Cigarette  tobacco  is  one  of  the  chief  crops  and  one  of  the  most 
important  exports  of  Turkey.  It  enjoys  a  high  reputation  every- 
where .  In  1908  the  United  States  purchased  from  Samsoun,  in  the 
consular  district  of  Trebizond,  $582,000  worth  of  cigarette  tobacco* 
In  this  part  of  Turkey  tobacco  is  raised  chiefly  at  Samsoun,  Bafra^ 
Trebizond,  and  Platana.  At  present  the  United  States  buys  only 
from  Samsoun,  but  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  the  tobacco  of 
Trebizond  and  Platana  might  also  be  of  use  in  making  the  American 
Eg}'ptian  cigarettes.  It  is  certain  that  quite  large  quantities  of 
Trebizond  tobacco  are  sold  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  to  brighten 
the  tobaco  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

Trebizond  tobacco  is  weak;  it  has  very  little  aroma;  the  leaves 
are  large,  verv  light  colored,  and  do  not  keep  very  well.  Sam- 
soun and  Baira  tobaccos  are  stronger,  have  more  aroma,  do  not 
bite  the  tongue;  the  leaves  are  smaller  and  darker.  The  most  aro- 
matic sorts  are  what  are  called  "  Marden  "  (mine)  and  ''  Dere  "  (val- 
ley) varieties.    These  leaves  are  small,  strong,  dark,  and  aromatic. 

TOPOORAPllV,  CLIMATE,  AND  CILTURE. 

The  country  where  the  best  Turkish  tobacco  is  grown  in  this  con- 
sular district  is  a  low  mountainous  region  bordering  the  south  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.  It  lies  between  the  40th  and  41st  degrees  of  north 
latitude.     A   chain   of  mountains,   once   densely   forested   but   now 

auite  bare,  2,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  runs  along  the  coast  at  varying 
istances  back  from  the  sea  ana  seems  to  act  as  a  curtain  to  hold 
the  clouds  and  the  moisture  which  rises  from  the  sea.  Most  of  the 
tobacco  fields  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  foothills  and  in  the  lower 
vallevs  from  half  a  mile  to  3  miles  from  the  shore.  As  a  rule  they  are 
small,  1  to  4  acres.  Snow  is  not  abundant  in  this  region  and  there 
is  little  frost.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  ground  should  freeze 
a  little  in  the  winter  In^fore  it  is  cultivated.  Kain  is  quite  abundant 
until  June,  and  the  atmosphere  is  nearly  always  humid.  In  the 
Trebizond  region  a  clear  sky  and  a  bright  sun  are  extremely  rare. 
The  summer  is  hot.  The  to!)acco  fields  are  not  irrigated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ireneral  opinion  here,  it  is  climate  rather  than  soil  that 
causes  the  dilTerence  in  the  various  kinds  of  tobacco. 

The  methods  of  tobacco  culture  in  this  country  art*  primitive  and 
much  is  left  to  chance  and  nature.     No  systematic  rotation  of  crops 
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is  practiced,  no  scientific  fertilizing,  and  little  cultivating.  Some 
fields  are  planted  with  tobacco  year  after  year  without  any  rest,  while 
a  few,  the  least  desirable  ones  are  left  fallow  every  3  or  4  years. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  March  the  seed,  mixed  with  a  little 
sand,  is  sown  on  a  small  betl  of  OTound  at  one  side  of  the  field  or  in 
some  ^rden.  This  starting  bed  is  carefully  spaded  and  hoed  and 
cleaned  from  stones  and  weetls. 

When  the  plants  are  from  4  to  6  inches  high  they  are  transplanted 
in  the  field  and  set  out  in  rows  about  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
placed  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  They  are  watered  once  or 
twice  when  first  set  out  and  rarely  after  that.  Little  weeding  or  cul- 
tivating is  done.     No  machines  are  used. 

At  Trebizond  when  the  tobacco  is  12  to  15  inches  high  the  tops  are 
broken  off  and  the  shoots  are  pinched.  A  few  stocks  are  left  for 
seed.  At  Samsoun  little  or  no  Dudding  or  pinching  is  done.  There 
they  try  to  get  many  small  leaves,  while  at  Trebizond  they  look  for 
large  leaves,  quantity  rather  than  quality. 

HARVESTING   AND   Cl^RlNO. 

Harvesting  liegins  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  pickings  fol- 
low one  after  the  other  throughout  the  summer.  At  Trroizona  there 
are  three  pickings,  ( \)  the  lowest  leaves  and  the  poorest  in  quality, 
(2)  me<lium  leaves  ot  medium  qualitv,  (3)  the  best  quality,  large 
leaves,  strong,  and  of  darker  color,  'fhe  seeds  are  gathered  in  Sep- 
tenil>er  and  no  use  is  made  of  them  excepting  for  planting. 

In  Trebizond  the  average  yield  is  about  800  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  acre.  In  Samsoun  it  is  al)out  750,  and  in  Bafra  it  averages  about 
000  pounds  per  acre.  In  1908  Trebizond,  including  Platana,  pro- 
duced alxmt  60,000  hundredweight;  Samsoun  and  fiafra  each  pro- 
duceil  about  the  same  amount,  and  all  other  portions  of  this  district 
produced  another  00,000  hundredweight. 

The  leaves,  as  gathered,  are  placed  on  springs,  each  quality  bv  itself, 
and  the  strings  are  hung  on  horizontal  poles.  They  are  driec)  in  the 
sun  near  a  cabin  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  rain  the  poles  can  easily 
l)e  run  into  the  cabin  to  protect  the  tobacco.  After  the  leaves  have 
been  well  dried  they  are  put  into  a  damp  house  or  cellar,  where  they 
remain  until  they  Inn'ome  soft,  when  they  are  made  up  into  packets 
of  six  to  ten  leaves.  SubstH|uently  they  are  taken  to  the  Tobacco  Rc^e 
depots,  where  thev  are  sorted,  manipulated,  weighed,  controlled,  and 
sold  either  to  the  Regie  or  to  the  tolwicco  merchants. 


CHINA. 

IMPORTS  OF   AMERICAN    LEAF  TOBACCX)   INTO  THE  EMPIRE. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  Consul-General  Amos  P.  Wilder,  of 
Hongkong,  furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  im- 
ports of  American  leaf  tobacco  into  China,  and  the  possible  opp(Mlu- 
nity  for  trade  in  that  product  in  south  China: 

Hongkong  is  tlie  market  and  distributing  center  for  the  whole  of 
south  China,  controlling  the  trade  of  the  treaty  ports  from  Pakhoi 
to  Foochow,  while  the  commercial  houses  which  have  offices  here 
almost  all  have  branches  or  representation  in  the  other  treaty  ports. 

Hongkong  is  a  free  port,  there  being  no  export  or  import  duties 
of  any  kind,  but  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  Chinese  territory  pays  a 
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duty  of  0.800  haikwan  tael  per  picul,  the  haikwan  tael  being  equal 
to  02.5  cents  United  States  gold  at  the  present  time,  but  fluctuating 
with  the  rise  and  fall  in  silver,  while  the  picul  equals  133 J  pounds. 
Prepared  tobacco  in  bulk  pays  a  duty  of  0.950  haikwan  tael  per  picul. 
The  imports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  into  the  whole  of 
China  for  the  year  1907  was  4,239,100  pounds,  valued  at  $461,857,  as 
compared  with  4,639,407  pounds,  valued  at  $596,545,  in  1906.  Aliut 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  China 
goes  to  the  port  of  Shanghai.  This,  it  is  said,  is  mostly  for  the 
British-American  tobacco  factory  there.  The  same  company's  big 
plant  at  Hankow  also  uses  large  quantities  of  American  leaf,  but 
this,  as  well  as  that  which  they  use  at  Shanghai,  is  all  purchased  from 
the  growers  by  the  leaf  department  of  that  company.  What  little 
manufacturing  is  done  in  this  district  at  the  present  time  uses  Chinese 
tobacco  exclusively. 

AMERICAN  LEAF  IN  SOUTH  CHINA. 

South  China  can  hardly  be  considered  at  the  present  time  a  prom- 
ising field  for  American  leaf  tobacco.  The  lower  grades,  if  furnished 
at  a  very  small  price,  might  offer  an  opportunity  for  working  up  a 
small  business,  now  that  the  Chinese  have  begun  to  take  interest  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  To  do  this,  however,  would  probably 
require  energetic  work,  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  working  up  the  business.  An  idea  of  the  possibili- 
ties may  be  gathered  from  the  prices  at  which  cigarettes  are  sold  here 
at  retail.  The  cigarettes  made  by  a  Chinese  company,  gone  into 
liquidation,  used  to  sell  at  about  2  American  cents  per  package  of  10. 
Other  cigarettes  sell  at  5  for  0.7  American  cent. 

The  matter  might  be  taken  up  by  those  interested  with  either  of 
the  American  houses  here  or  with  any  of  the  export  and  import  com- 
mission houses  doing  business  in  Hongkong,  a  number  of  which  have 
offices  in  the  ITnited  States  and  a  list  of  which  has  been  filed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures. 


CUBA. 

CX)ST  OF  LABOR  AND  PRODUCTTION   IN   W^ESTERN   PART  OF  ISLAND. 

To  correct  some  misunderstanding  concerning  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  western  Cuba,  as  given  in  his  report 
published  in  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  February, 
1909,  Consul-(jeneral  James  L.  Rodgers,  of  Habana,  furnishes  the 
following  additional  information: 

Apparently  some  extracts  from  my  published  report  have  been 
given  in  tobacco  trade  papers,  and  the  impression  created  that  the 
cost  of  labor,  as  stated  therein,  means  the  total  cost  of  raising  tobacco. 
It  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  report  in  question  that  the  total  cost  of 
tobacco  as  it  entered  into  commerce  was  not  communicated,  and  that 
the  cost  of  labor  represented  only  an  attempt  at  the  average,  it  being 
stated  that  in  many  cases  it  mi^ht  go  higher  and  in  others  lower. 

Helieving  that  an  ern)neous  idea  may  l)e  gained  therefrom,  certain 
of  the  im}>ortrtnt  tobacco  growers  in  western  (^iba  have  stated  to  me 
that  tlie  total  cost  of  raising  oi)en-air  tobacco  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo 
district  of  Piiuir  del  Rio  Province  is  approximately  53  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  the  Partido  district  of  Ilabana  Province->85  cents. 
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This  means  wrappt»rs  and  fillers  and  includes  the  cost  of  packing.  It 
is  further  state<l  that  u\n}X\  the  most  successful  plantation  in  the 
Partido  district  the  cost  of  shade-gjown  wrapjjers  and  fillers,  includ- 
ing packing,  is  $1.25  jkt  |>ound.  These  figures,  however,  represent 
the  cost  of  intensive  culture,  which  is  entirely  bevond  the  means  and 
aside  from  the  custom  of  the  average  tobacco  grower.  The  return 
from  this  intensive  cultivation,  with  its  lil>eral  exi>enditure  of  money, 
is  pn)portionately  large,  and  although  no  sellino^  prices  are  com- 
nuinicated,  it  is  known  that  such  tobacco  commanifs  a  high  price  and 
proiiuces  a  tine  profit.  However,  very  few  of  the  growers  in  Cuba 
could  afford  to  s|H»nd  such  an  amount  u|)on  their  product,  even  if  they 
attempted  to  pnxluin?  the  very  finest  grades. 

Theses  facts  are  cxmununicated  simply  to  correct  the  impression 
appartMitly  prtwalent,  but  they  do  not  n*present  any  amendment  of 
the  previous  statements  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  upon  the  average 
tobacco  farm  in  the  districts  name<l. 


SUMATRA. 

TOBACCO    (TW)I»   OF    L.V8T    YILVR   OF   81'PERIOR   QUALITT;'. 

Omsul  Henry  H.  Morgan,  of  Amsterdam,  furnishes  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  Sumatra  tobacco  crop  of  1908: 

The  arrivals  of  Sumatra  tobacco  at  Amsterdam  of  the  crop  of  1JK)8 
amount  to  129,749  bales,  of  which  81,008  bales  were  disposed  of  at 
the  last  two  public  sales,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  98,141  bales. 
This  office  is  informed  by  reliable  expert  authority  that  the  crop  of 
1908  has  turned  out  to  l)e  su|)erior  in  quality  to  the  crop  of  the  pre- 
ceding vear,  which  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  received  much 
rain,  whereas  the  crop  of  1907  was  planted  ami  grown  during  a 
very  dry  s<»ason.  The  wet  season  has  caustul  most  of  the  tobacco  to 
be  of  a  good,  ripe  character,  although  some  of  the  crop  received  too 
nuich  rain,  whi<*h  residted  in  making  the  leaf  of  a  too  light  and  red 
color,  not  suitable  for  the  American  market. 

Of  the  ol,r)08  bales  of  tobacco  offered  at  the  last  two  inscriptions 
only  alxMit  4,(K)0  bales  were  Imught  for  the  American  market,  as  the 
tobacco  offered  consisted  principally  of  sand  leaf,  which  is  but  little 
imported  by  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  l)elieved  that  the  1908 
croi)  of  Sumatra  will  not  Ih^  as  large  as  the  crops  of  former  years, 
and  that  not  much  of  it  will  be  suitable  for  the  American  market. 


JAPAN. 

DEVEIX)PMENT  OF  THE  C'HJARETTI'M'APER   INDUSTRY. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  transmits  the 
following  extract  from  a  lo<*al  newspaper  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  paper  in  Japan: 

Hitherto  the  nnionnt  of  cijxnrette  paiK*r  iniiK>rt<Nl  from  Frnnee  ami  Italy  by 
the  (iovernnient  ToIuhm-o  Monopoly  Office  Jims  reached  over  4(K).O0O  yen 
($li)l>,2(M))  aiuinally.  Last  year  the  Osaka  SelshI  Kaisha  was  eHtnblisheil  with 
the  obje<*t  of  supplying:  ciirarclte  pa|M»r  to  tlie  M(»nopoly  Ottlce  and  the  ninnn- 
facture  of  the  company  in  report<Hl  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  not  inferior  In 
quality  to  the  lmporte<l  article.  Tho  company's  pai)er  has  been  In  upe  by  the 
Monopoly  Ottlce  since  July  last,  and  it  is  said  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the 
company  will  be  in  a  i)ositlon  to  supply  all  the  rtMpiirements  of  the  Government. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 
JAPAN. 

EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  BREEDS  OF   HORSES   AND  CATTLE. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  a  stock  farm  in 
the  Province  of  Iwate,  which  had  issued  a  herdbook,  Vice-Consul- 
General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  stock  farming  throughout  Japan: 

The  pasturage  of  the  Koiwai  Company  is  8^  miles  from  Morioka, 
in  the  Province  of  Iwate,  350  miles  to  the  north  of  Tokyo,  and  com- 
prises 8,600  acres.  The  climate  of  the  district  averages  77**  F.  in 
temperature,  the  lowest  in  January,  the  highest  in  August,  with  more 
or  less  snow  from  November  to  April.  The  pasturage  is  divided 
into  five  departments,  the  first  three  being  devoted  to  cattle,  horse, 
and  sheep  breeding,  and  the  other  two  to  agriculture  and  forestry. 
In  1901  75  carloads  of  cattle  were  imported  from  England,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  and  additions  have  been  imported  yearly  since 
then,  from  the  same  countries,  for  breeding  purposes.  Horses  and 
sheep  are  imported  from  England.  At  present  the  company  has 
280  cows,  65  horses,  361  sheep,  75  work  horses,  and  8  sheep  do^ 
About  12,000  pounds  of  butter  were  produced  and  sold  during  the 
past  year. 

LIVE-STOCK    STATISTICS   FOR   JAPAN. 

The  latest  available  statistics  in  regard  to  live  stock  in  Japan  are 
for  the  year  1905,  when  the  following  totals  were  printed:  Oxen, 
233,773;  cows,  788,985;  bulls,  486,315;  mares,  813,056;  stallions, 
554,682. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  that  the  number  has  steadily  de- 
creased since  1900,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  a  movement,  en- 
couraged by  the  Government,  to  improve  the  breeds 'of  cattle  and 
horses  and  to  increase  the  number  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

It  is  only  in  later  years  that  the  Japanese  have  taken  to  the  use  of 
milk  and  butter,  and  the  present  demand  is  not  great,  while  there  is 
practically  no  demand  for  cheese,  except  among  the  foreign  residents 
and  to  supply  hotels,  etc. 

The  importations  of  cattle  for  1907  were  as  follows: 

Description.  j  Number.      Value,    l  Description.  Number.     Value. 

S8,W1 


Horses 460      r232,583      Allother.. 

Bulls*,  oxen,  and  cows '      18.692        •224,392 

Sheep  and  goats .Vs.'i  4, 125   t  Total 


470,041 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907  were:  Nine  horses, 
valued  at  $1,778;  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows,  179,  valued  at  $15,792; 
all  other  animals,  $452;  total,  $18,022.  The  imports  from  other 
countries  were  as  follows:  England,  $131,672;  France,  $67,988; 
Canada,  $9.2()(>;  Australia,  $56,950;  and  Korea,  $180,137.  [A  herd- 
book,  issued  by  the  Koiwai  Company,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 
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GERMANY. 

PRUSSIAN   STATISTIC  H  FOR  THE  PAST  THREE  TEARS. 

Consul-Genera  1  A.  W.  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  sends  the  following 
statistics  of  hors(»s,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  on  hand  in  Prussia  on 
Decenil)er  1  of  the  past  three  years,  which  shows  a  marked  decline  in 
the  number  of  hoes  on  hand  I)ecember  1,  11K)8.  He  explains  this  as 
being  due  to  the  nigh  prices  of  fetnl  and  the  low  prices  of  hogs  in 
1907-8. 


Year.  Hones.         Cmttle.  Sheep.  Hogs. 


190fi 3.018,443     H, 646.908       6,435.063:     15,355.950 

1907 3.04«.;«4     12,011. 5M       6,408.867       15.0B5.854 

1908 3.«C>,895     12.075,406  i    5.252.256       13,400.506 

ITALY. 

REMARKABLE   INCREASE  SHOWN   IN   VALUATION. 

ConsuKieneral  James  A.  Smith,  of  (Jenoa,  transmits  statistics 
showing  that  in  March,  1JK)8,  there  were  in  Italy  9r).'),031  horses, 
371,926  mules,  1(5,435  donkeys,  848,988  asses,  6,190,9{»0  bovines,  19,362 
buffaloes,  2,r)()3,7»i;^  swine,  11,160,420  sheep,  and  2,714,513  goats.  In 
1881  the  value  of  the  live  st(K'k  of  the  country  was  estimated  at 
$350,044,000;  in  1891  at  $422,900,(KX),  as  compared  with  $772,000,000, 
the  estimated  value  in  1908.  This  shows  an  increase  of  120  per  cent 
in  valuation  since  1881.  The  high  m^rcentage  of  increase  is  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  improvement  or  the  breeds  and  the  higher  prices 
of  meat  products. 

OLIVE  INDUSTRY  IN  TURKEY. 

LONGEVITY  OF  THE  (iROVES — WASTEl  I'L  NATI\^  METHODS. 

Consul-(ieneral  G.  Bie  Kavndal,  of  Beinit,  sends  the  following 
report  on  the  olive  and  olive-oil  industry  of  that  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey : 

The  olive-oil  industry  is  an  old  one  in  Syria.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ducing trees  are  300  to  500  years  old,  while  others  were  planted  by 
the  Crusaders. 

There  is  an  orchard  near  Tripoli  (in  Syria)  whose  history  is  defi- 
nitely established  by  a  trust  deed  covering  490  trees,  which  was 
issued  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  ago.  The  trees  look  old, 
but  they  bear  fruit  abundantly.  Large  groves  exist  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Latakia,  Tripoli,  Heirut,  Haifa,  and  Xablus.  The  Shwayfat  grove, 
south  of  Beirut,  is  claimed  to  be  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 

Few  new  orchards  are  being  started,  as  it  takes  a  comparatively  long 
time  to  get  a  crop.  However,  during  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  protect  and  extend  the  industry.  At  Sufeta,  in 
the  hinterland  of  Tripoli,  only  a  few  years  ago,  an  old  resident 
planted  on  some  unimproved  land  300,000  young  trees. 

Usually  the  fanner  takes  but  little  care  of  his  olive  trees.  When 
the  crop  is  ready  to  l)e  gathered  women  and  children  with  long  sticks 
whip  off  the  fruit  and  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  new  and  tender 
branches.  This  custom  of  ronglily  beating  down  the  fruit  is  said 
to  be  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  olive  trees  yield  a  crop  only 
every  other  year.  r^^^^T^ 
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AMERICAN   COLONISTS   INTRODUCING   IMPROVED  METHODS — ^PRICES. 

The  natives  are  learning  by  degrees  how  to  cultivate,  harvest,  and 

Eress  the  fruit.  The  American  colonists  at  Haifa  have  proven  that 
y  proper  treatment  the  olive  tree  can  be  made  to  bear  fruit  every 
year;  that  by  picking  the  olives  from  the  trees  instead  of  knocking 
them  off  with  sticks  and  stones,  by  carefully  grading  the  fruit  when 
picked,  and  by  the  introduction  of  modern  olive  presses,  the  industry 
may  be  rendered  very  profitable. 

While  a  few  modern  oil  presses  have  been  imported  from  France 
recently,  the  mills  most  used  are  of  primitive  character  and  identical 
with  those  in  vogue  four  thousand  years  ago. 

At  Tripoli  and  at  Haifa  it  is  now  proposed  to  erect  plants  for  the 
reduction  of  the  pumice,  which  is  said  to  contain  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  oil.  In  view  of  the  crude  methods  of  extraction  in  vogue  this 
estimate  appears  conservative. 

As  a  rule  the  mills  do  not  buy  olives  but  grind  and  press  the  fruit 
for  one-tenth  of  the  oil  yielded.  Similarly,  the  pickers  do  not  work 
for  a  stated  wage  but  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  fruit  picked.  The 
average  yield  of  oil  per  ton  of  olives  is  CO  to  70  gallons,  and  the  aver- 
age price  of  commercial  oil  under  normal  conditions  may  be  put  at 
$136  per  ton.  At  present  the  price  at  Beirut  is  $234  to  $262  per  ton. 
No  new  crop  can  come  into  the  market  until  October  or  November 
next,  and  in  the  meantime  olive  oil  quotations  are  likely  to  rise  still 
higher. 

Ordinarily  Asiatic  Turkey  produces  in  a  year  about  1,646,120 
barrels  of  olive  oil,  as  compared  with  1,408,560  for  Spain  and  1,375,- 
980  for  Italy.  Much  of  the  Syrian  olive  oil  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  soap  output  of  Tripoli,  Beirut,  Nablus,  and 
other  Syrian  centers  enjoys  a  wide  popularity  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  other  parts.  White  castile  soap  is  exported  from 
Haifa  to  America.  The  product  of  the  Alexandretta,  Tripoli,  Beirut, 
Haifa,  and  Nablus  soap  factories  ranges  in  value  from  $500,000  to 
$750,000  annually.  There  are  numerous  smaller  soap  manufacturing 
concerns  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine. 

MARKET   FOR   AMERICAN   VEGETABLE   OILS   IN    SYRIA. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  olive  crop  last  year  throughout  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  present  is  a  most  favorable  time  for  the  introduction  of 
substitutes  for  olive  oil.  American  cotton-seed  oil  and  also  corn  oil 
are  now  being  used  in  Svria  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Corn  oil 
w^ould  make  an  acceptable  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  soap  making 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  fails  to  render  the  soap  hard  enough.  Sug- 
gestions to  overcome  this  drawback  are  solicited. 

As  to  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil,  satisfactory  connections  for 
permanent  business  have  not  yet  been  established.  Inquiries  on  the 
part  of  a  local  firm  after  considerable  delay  led  only  to  unsatisfactory 
relations.  This  house  deals  in  soda,  natron,  and  other  supplies  re- 
quired by  the  soap  manufacturers  of  Palestine  and  Syria  and  is  in 
excellent  position  to  introduce  suitable  American  oils.  [Address  on 
file  in  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  Egyptian  cotton-seed  oil  during 
the  last  few  months  has  increased  in  price  so  that  the  firm  in  question 
has  ceased  to  import  that  article.  The  firm  referred  to  is  reputed  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  these  regions,  and  American  exporters  of 
cotton  seed  oil  would  do  well  in  forming  business  connections  with  it 
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RICE  CULTIVATION. 
FORMOSA. 

PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  ISLAND's  CHIEF  CHOP. 

The  followinff  information  relative  to  rice  cultivation  and  export 
in  and  from  Formosa  is  furnished  by  C<misu1  Carl  F.  Deichman,  of 
Tamsui  : 

The  total  area  of  Formosa  Ls  about  8^04371  acres.  With  the 
exci»ption  of  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  along  the  coast,  the  entire  east- 
ern half  of  the  i.slanil  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  region  still  occupied 
by  savage  triU^s  and  covereii  with  virgin  forests,  with  small  areas 
under  cultivation.  The  total  area  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
amounts  to  1,()18,8()0  acres,  of  which  788,470  acres  are  in  rice  nelds. 
About  (>4  per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  a^cultural  pur- 
suits, and  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  the  economic  basis  of  the 
island. 

Rice,  tea,  and  sugar  are  the  principal  crops,  and  of  these  rice  is 
the  most  im[K)rtant.  The-  total  production  of  riw  in  1907  was 
44,7r)0,4.*iO  bushels,  valued  at  $22,410,000^  and  with  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  and  the  extension  of  irrigation  to  the  rice  fields,  the 
production  is  steadily  increasing. 

PLANTING,   HARVESTING,   AND   MARKETING. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  the  principal  or  first  crop  is 
planted  in  January  or  earlv  in  February,  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  second  crop  when  the  first  is  harvested,  but  the  second  crop, 
on  account  of  the  hot  summer,  is  never  as  large  as  the  first.  The 
first  croj)  is  transplanted  in  March  and  harvested  toward  the  end  of 
Jime;  the  second  crop  is  transplanted  in  August  and  harvested  in 
Noveml>er.  The  total  acreage  of  rice  planted  in  1907  was  586,484 
acres  for  the  first  crop  and  ()^M,578  acres  for  the  second  crop. 

The  rice  is  usually  stored  unhuUed.  Hulling  is  a  distinct  business, 
the  hullers  or  their  buyers  usually  going  from  place  to  place  to  buy 
it,  and  after  hulling,  selling  it  to  the  brokers.  The  huller  often  lends 
money  to  the  rice  grower  to  raise  his  crop,  taking  rice  in  payment  for 
the  advances.  Sometimes  the  rice  is  sold  in  the  field,  and  the  huller 
does  the  harvesting. 

In  the  s<»vente(»nth  century  a  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  brought 
into  Formosa  s(»ed  rice,  which  they  cultivated  in  the  Chinese  way, 
producing  larger  quantities  and  l)etter  grain  than  was  produced  by 
the  P'ormosans,  who  had  cultivated  rice  from  early  times  and  had 
produced  therefrom  a  distilled  spirit  for  drinking.  The  Formosans 
adopted  the  Chinese  manner  of  cultivation. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expense  of  growing  1  ko  (2.4 
acres)  of  rice,  under  normal  conditions,  where  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  planter;  where  the  land  is  rented  the  additional  expense  of  rent- 
ing must  be  added.  The  average  yield  of  1  ko  of  land  is  208  bushels 
of  rice,  valued  at  $99;  value  of  the  straw,  $(>;  total,  $105;  the  total  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  including  seed,  labor,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  $41 ; 
taxes,  $6 ;  total  outlay,  $47 ;  net  income,  $58. 

The  exports  of  rice  from  Formosa  in  1908  were  as  follows:  To 
Japan,  388,311,743  pounds,  valued  at  $5,043,728;  to  foreign  countries, 
10,587,452  pounds,  valued  at  $208,730;  total  exports,  354,899,195 
pounds,  valued  at  $5,252,464.  oigi,.e.b,GoOgIe 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

DECREASED  AVERAGL  SOWN    AND  ESTIMATED 'INCREASED  OUTPUT. 

Consul  Nathaniel  B.  Stewart,  of  Madras,  transmits  an  extract 
from  the  Indian  Trade  Journal,  of  February  22,  purporting  to  be  ^ 
final  estimate  of  the  rice  crop  of  India  for  the  1908-9  season,  from 
which  the  following  statistics  are  compiled : 

The  total  area  under  rice  in  1908-9  was  52,426,800  acres,  a  decrease 
of  2,250,500  acres  from  the  preceding  year,  but  the  estimated  yield  of 
cleaned  rice  is  22,338,949  tons,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  an  increase  of 
1,103,116  tons  as  compared  with  the  yield  in  1907-8.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  areas  sown  and  the  yield  in  tons,  of  2,000  pounds, 
for  the  years  1907-8  and  1908-9,  by  provinces: 


Provinces. 


Bengal 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

Madras 

Lower  Burma 

Total 


Area. 


Yield. 


MW7-8. 


Acre*. 

24,452,100 

15,758,100 

7,215,100 

7,252,000 


54,677,300 


190&-0. 


1907^. 


Acres,      i 

22,454,400 

15,322,500 

7,103,600 

7,546,300 


Tom. 
7,858,497 
7,068,964 
2,772,084 
3,536,288 


52,426,800     21,235,833 


1908-0. 


Tons. 
9,233,717 
6.815,144 
2,547,328 
3,742,760 


22,338,949 


IMPROVING  IRISH  AGRICULTURE. 

MOVEMENT  FOR   THE    INTRODl  CTION    OF   ADVANCED   APPLIANCES. 

Consul  H.  S.  Culver,  of  Cork,  reports  as  follows  concerning  a 
movement  for  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  in  Irish  agri- 
culture and  the  opportunity  which  may  result  therefrom  for  the 
increased  sale  of  American  machinery  and  implements: 

The  Munster  Agricultural  Society  has  recently  inaugurated  a  new 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
in  Irish  agriculture.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  Irish  agricul- 
tural methods  more  up  to  date;  introducing  modern  machinery,  thus 
encouraging  tillage  as  against  the  prevailing  idea  of  dairy  farming. 
Leading  agriculturists  uisist  that  tillage  is  much  more  profitable, 
and  that  it  will  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  i)eople. 

For  this  purpose,  the  South-East  Ireland  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Association  propose  to  make  public  demonstrations  throughout 
the  country  of  practical  up-to-date  farming  with  the  latest  up-to-date 
machinery  and  appliances. 

The  first  one  of  these  demonstrations  was  held  near  the  city  of 
Waterford  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1909,  when  a  20-acre  field  was 
broken  up  and  prepared  for  potatoes,  mangolds,  turnips,  etc.  There 
was  also  shown  in  practical  operation  dairy  machinery  and  utensils, 
and  the  different  implements  which  no  agriculturist  engaged  in 
mixed  farming  can  nowadays  aflFord  to  be  without  if  he  hopes  to 
secure  the  best  possible  return  from  his  industry.  Hitherto  Irish 
implement  manufacturers  and  agents  for  agricultural  machinery  have 
found  difficulty  in  introducing  the  latest  agricultural  machines  into 
Ireland,  complaining  that  the  farmers  will  not  purchase  them.  The 
farmers'  excuse  is  that  they  are  afforded  no  opportunities  for  judg- 
ing of  their  utility  beyond  what  is  afforded  by  exhibiting  them  at 
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cattle  and  horse  shows.  Now,  however,  the  unplement  men  mean 
on  each  holiday  throu|2:hout  the  year  to  sliow  all  these  labor-saving 
appliances  at  work. 

l^ter  in  the  year  it  i^  the  intention  to  demonstrate,  in  centers  yet 
to  he  fixed,  the  |K)ssihilities  of  the  latest  devices  in  hay-saving  machin- 
ery, mowers,  potato,  mangold,  and  turnip  diggers,  eic. 

American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and  appli- 
ances interested  in  the  Irish  trade  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  well 
repres4Mite<l  at  these  meetings,  for  it  certainly  means  the  supplying 
of  many  new  and  approved  American  implements. 


SMALL  FARMS  FOR  URUGUAY. 

THE    BE<;1NN1X(J    OF    THE    KIBIH VISION    OF    I^XRGE    FJJTATE8. 

Writing  from  Montevideo,  Consul  F.  W.  Goding  says  that  one  of 
the  greatest  ni»eds  of  Truguay  is  l>elieved  to  l)e  the  subdivision  of  the 
large  **  estancias/'  so  as  to  allow  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
farmers  and  a  l)etter  system  of  tilling  the  soil.  lie  gives  an  acctmnt 
of  the  eflForts  of  the  Government  along  this  line : 

The  Prt»sident  in  his  recent  annual  message,  expresses  this  thought 
in  stating  "  the  (lovernment  regards  this  as  a  problem  of  great  impor- 
tance." A  draft  of  a  bill,  which  doubtless  will  become  a  law,  has  been 
intrcKhuHHl  having  for  its  object  the  creation  of  a  domestic  colony,  to  l)e 
called  *'  Renublica,''  in  the  Department  of  Treinta  y  Tres,  a  sparsely 
populated  district ;  .3,73<>.3  acres  ai*e  to  1k»  purchased  and  divided  into 
70  farms  of  ecjual  size,  provision  being  made  for  annual  payments 
extending  over  10  yeai*s.  The  cost  to  each  farmer  will-  be  tlie  actual 
price  paid  by  the  (Jovernment,  with  the  necessary  expenses  and  inter- 
est added. 

In  allotting  the  land,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  competent  heads 
of  native  families  accustomed  to  work  and  of  good  habits,with  only  one 
allotment  to  each  family  consisting  of  at  least  four  i>ers(ms.  The  colo- 
nist will  be  ie<iuired  to  personally  cultivate  not  less  than  one-third  of  his 
farm  the  fii-st  year  and  two-thirds  for  the  following  9  years,  assisted, 
if  necessarv,  by  j>eons.  He  must  plant  and  care  for  at  least  50  trees 
annually,  from  the  second  year  onward.  At  the  end  of  10  years  there 
must  l>e  sufficient  trees  growing,  the  fruit  of  which  will  satisfy  the 
needs  of  his  establishment.  He  is  also  retjuired  to  keep  in  good  repair 
the  roads  passing  in  front  of  his  estate,  acting  with  the  authorities  in 
this  matter.  Provision  is  made  for  advance  payment,  thus  allowing 
for  saving  of  interest,  and  when  the  entire  indebtedness  has  been  can- 
celed the  purchaser  is  to  receive  a  <leed. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  make  the  renuired  payments  for  3  suc- 
cessive years,  all  rights  to  the  estate  are  forfeited,  the  occupant  ex- 
pelled, and  the  title  to  land  reverts  to  the  State,  all  improvements  to 
be  sold  to  the  next  accepted  purchaser. 

The  policy  of  the  (iovernment  is  to  create  other  colonies  as  rapidly 
as  funds  can  l>e  provided  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  to  make  the 
conditions  of  settlement  and  purchase  so  favorable  as  to  encourage  the 
native  people  to  settle  in  rural  districts. 
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FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 
MEXICO. 

MANY  TROPICAL  FRUITS  EASILY  GROWN   IN  GULF  REGION. 

In  the  following  report,  Consul  William  W.  Canada,  of  Veracruz, 
describes  the  leading  tropical  fruits  of  southern  Mexico  which  are 
readily  grown  and  may  be  shipped  considerable  distances: 

In  the  State  of  Veracruz,  from  the  coast  up  to  an  altitude  of  3,500 
feet  above  sea  level,  conditions  for  fruit  culture  prevail  which  are 
better  than  anv  to  be  found  in  any  region  farther  north  on  the 
Pacific  slope  or  this  Republic;  but  these  facts  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  investors,  and  no  serious  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  develop  its  fruit  industry.  While  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Republic  in  many  places  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  the  lands, 
and  the  orchards  are  annually  exposed  to  danger  from  frosts,  the 
southerly  region,  along  the  line  of  the  Ferrocarril  Veracruz  al  Istmo, 
has  abundant  rainfall  and  is  free  from  cold  sufficient  to  injure  the 
fruit  trees  indigenous  to  this  part,  or  those  which   have  so  long 

frown  in  Mexico  as  to  be  considered  as  almost  native  to  the  soil, 
'he  importance  of  these  two  facts  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  in 
the  consideration  of  fruit  culture. 

THE  CIIIRIMOYA. 

Among  the  native  fruits  are  a  number  which  grow  in  profusion, 
which  will  easily  stand  shipping,  and  which  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  outside  world,  while  their  delicious  flavor  would  insure  them  a 
ready  market  at  remunerative  prices,  as  they  come  in  when  fruits  are 
not  abundant  in  other  localities. 

The  chirimoya  Anona  Humboltiana,  a  varietv  of  the  custard  apple, 
may  be  found  growing  wild  in  a  widely  extended  section  of  the  Gulf 
slope.  This  fruit  in  an  uncultivated  state  is  small  and  much  inferior 
to  that  grown  under  favorable  conditions.  In  all  the  towns  and 
villages  m  the  State  of  Veracruz,  and  at  an  altitude  of  from  2,500 
to  4,000  feet,  it  is  grown  in  small  orchards  and  attains  quite  a  large 
size.  Specimens  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon, 
the  flavor  of  which  is  most  delicious  when  well  ripened.  In  this 
State  the  flesh  is  of  a  soft  custard  consistency  with  a  pronounced 
vanilla  flavor.  Cut  when  matured  but  not  yet  ripe,  it  will  stand 
shipment  for  long  distances  very  well.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  sending  this  iruit  by  rail  or  water  route  to  American  northern 
cities.  The  Ferrocarril  Veracruz  al  Istmo  runs  through  that  part  of 
the  conntrv  best  adapted  to  raising  this  fruit,  and  the  steamer  lines 
from  Veracruz  provide  rapid  transportation  to  Gulf  ports  and  other 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast    With  scientific  cultivation  there  seems 
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to  be  no  limit  to  the  decree  of  |)erfection  to  which  IhLs  fruit  may  be 
brought;  even  with  the  careless  methods  now  pursued  in  this  vicinity, 
the  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  readily  bruigs  from  3  to  5  American 
cents,  and  ns  much  as  8  cents  each.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  20  fiH»t  under  favorable  conditions,  and  will  bear  as  many  as 
100  fruits.  Proi>er  cultivation  will  increase  both  the  size  of  the  tree 
and  the  size  an(l  quantity  of  fruits  to  the  tree.  Its  cultivation  offers 
an  interesting  and  profitable  study  to  the  cultivator. 

THE  GIAVA   AND  ZAPOTE. 

The  guayaba  or  guava,  Psydium  sp.,  which  is  native  to  this  section, 
offers  great  possibilities  to  the  cultivator  of  tropical  fruits.  The 
guayaba  is  found  nearly  evervwhere  throughout  tne  tropical  region, 
but  as  yet  little  or  nothing  has  l>een  done  to  perfect  the  fruit  by 
cultivation.  In  all  parts  of  the  gulf  slope  it  flourishes,  growing  in 
dense  thickets  in  many  places.  Naturally,  the  fruit  in  its  wild  state 
is  ralher  small  and  inferior  in  other  resjx^cts,  but  when  the  tree  is 

fiven  a  fair  chance,  even  without  cultivation,  it  attains  a  height  of 
rom  15  to  18  feet,  and  the  fruit  will  he  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Its  flavor  is  well  known  through  the  famous  guava  jellv.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  fruit,  the  most  common  being  the  red  apple- 
shapeil  and  the  yellow  pear-shaped.  The  former  is  usually  ratner 
small,  but  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  flavor.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer  and 
under  favorable  conditions  a  single  tvve  will  produce  several  bushels 
of  fruit.  The  yellow  iH»ar-shape<l  fruit  is  verv  much  larger  and  is 
also  a  heavy  l>eaivr.  Roth  varieties  ordinarify  have  blossoms  and 
fruit  in  everv  stage  of  development  at  the  same  time — in  fact,  the 
trees  are  seldom  without  rij)e  fruit.  With  only  the  most  primitive 
cultivation  and  by  simply  ke<»ping  under  control  the  rampant  tropical 
vegetation  so  that  the  sunlight  can  reach  the  pround,  the  bearing 
capacity  of  the  tn^  is  inci-eased  manifold  and  the  size  and  quantity 
of  the  fruit  are  also  greatly  improved.  This  is  another  case  where 
oimortunity  offers  a  wide  and  interesting  field  for  the  experimenter. 
The  zapote,  Achras  sp.,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  among 
which  the  zapote  mamey  and  zapote  chico  are  the  most  preferred,  is  a 
fruit  of  delicate  flavor,  and  grows  in  profusion  throughout  this  trop- 
ical regi(m.  The  trees,  however,  are  of  slow  growtn,  and  for  this 
reason  do  not  furnish  such  an  advantageous  field  for  investment  as 
do  the  chirimoya  and  the  guayaba.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  in  four 
to  five  years,  and  are  very  enduring,  so  that  they  offer  a  permanent 
income  to  the  cultivator. 

THE    PINEAPPLE. 

The  pineapple  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Gulf,  near  Veracruz,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
It  grows  to  a  good  size  and  is  of  fine  flavor.  It  seems  to  flourish  at 
any  altitude  under  4,(X)0  feet  above  sea  level,  and  comes  into  bearing 
in  one  year.  There  are  two  varieties  grown  in  this  section — the  com- 
mon variety,  which  was  found  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
Mexico  and  is  most  extensively  grown,  and  a  larger  variety,  called 
the  cayenne,  which  is  not  so  widely  distributed  but  is  of  much 
greater  merit.  The  former,  although  small,  is  a  solid  and  compact 
pine  and  stands  shipment  well.  The  latter  variety  is  entirely  free 
from  spines  and  the  flesh  is  much  more  tender  and  juicy.  It  grows 
to  a  large  size;  specimens  from  12  to  14  inches  in  length  and  18 
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inches  in  circumference  are  found  here.  The  larger  ones  command 
as  much  as  75  American  cents  each,  and  the  demand  is  far  ahead  of 
the  supply. 

The  "  pine  "  flourishes  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  to  3,000  feet.  The  plant  thrives 
best  in  a  sandy  soil,  but  good  results  are  obtained  even  in  clayey  soils. 
The  cultivation  of  the  "  pine  "  is  very  simple.  The  land  is  cleared 
and  as  a  rule  is  not  plowed  or  turned  over.  A  small  hole  is  dug  for 
the  slip,  and  all  the  cultivation  given  is  an  occasional  clearing  with  a 
hoe.  With  this  simple  cultivation  fine  fruit  is  produced.  One  plan- 
tation near  Tierra  Blanca,  State  of  Veracruz,  owned  by  an  American, 
and  another  near  Jalapa,  owned  by  a  naturalized  American-Italian, 
are  the  best,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  entire  Republic.  The  fruit  on 
both  thrives  well  on  clayey  soil  of  only  moderate  fertility,  which  had 
been  planted  in  corn  for  generations.  As  a  rule,  better  results  are 
secured  from  localities  on  steep  hillsides  than  from  those  on  level 
ground.  Lands  suitable  for  planting  may  be  had  at  $7.50  to  $10  gold 
per  acre  near  railroad  transportation,  and  at  a  much  lower  figure  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  railroad. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— MARKETING  THE  CROPS. 

The  most  profitable  orange  plantations  are  those  planted  in  fruits 
of  the  citrus  varieties.  All  oi  them  will  flourish  in  altitudes  up  to 
4,500  feet,  and  bear  plentifully.  The  sour  orange  and  the  lemon 
grow  wild  in  the  forests  in  great  abundance  and  bear  fruit  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  the  trees  are  extremely  hardy  and  free  from  insect 
attacks  and  furnish  excellent  grafting  stock,  which  may  be  had  in 
unlimited  quantities.  Shipments  of  oranges  are  comparatively  light 
as  yet.  During  1908  oranges  were  shipped  to  a  total  value  of  $33,417 
gold.  The  oranges  grown  are,  as  a  rule,  seedlings,  rather  small,  but 
of  good  flavor.  Others  grown  in  the  Tlaliscoyan  section  are  famous 
for  their  exquisite  flavor.     The  fine  California  and  Florida  varieties 

S'ow  vigorously  and  are  excellent  bearers.  The  crop  comes  in  about 
ctober;  much  ripe  fruit,  however,  is  found  as  early  as  August  and 
September,  and  again,  ripe  fruit  is  often  gathered  in  January  and 
February.  Budded  oranges  are  large  in  size,  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  of  fine  flavor.  They  would  command  the  highest  prices  on  any 
market. 

Another  enterprise  that  promises  great  inducement  to  planters  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  lemon.  The  trees  grow  rapidly  and  begin  to 
bear  the  second  year.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  superior  quality. 
Trees  are  laden  with  fruit  all  the  year  round;  some  trees  have  not 
been  without  abundance  of  fruit  for  7  years.  No  cultivation  is  at- 
tempted, yet  the  trees  are  vigorous  and  grow  to  a  large  size.  The 
fruit  is  compact  and  stands  shipment  remarkably  well.  I^emons  will 
thrive  on  any  soil  and  at  all  altitudes  up  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  grape  fruit  pays  the  planter  well.  The  trees  grow  to  a  large 
size  and  are  most  prolific  bearers.  Trees  have  been  known  to  carry. 
1,000  fruits  at  about  7  years,  the  branches  covering  a  space  of  not  less 
than  18  feet  in  diameter  and  being  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
The  average  size  of  the  fruit  was  over  4  inches,  and  it  was  compact 
and  fine. 

The  only  question  open  to  discussion  as  to  the  i)rofits  of  the  fruit 
business  in  this  country  is  that  of  marketing  the  crop  and  the  kinds 
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that  will  l>est  stand  shipning.  As  there  have  l>een  no  crops  to  market, 
naturally  no  facilities  have  l)een  provided  for  handling  any  large 
amount  of  fruit.  There  is  plenty  of  push  in  transportation  com- 
panies, but  business  must  l)e  in  sight  l)efore  they  could  be  expet*ted 
to  supply  the  facilities.  They  will  meet  the  producer  halfway  in 
any  enterprise  that  is  taken  up  seriously.  No  more  than  this  can  be 
expected  oy  the  planter,  who,  in  the  development  of  his  business, 
may  rest  assured  of  s(]uare  treatment  by  the  transportation  companies, 
the  (Joverimient,  and  the  officials  of  the  State  of  Veracruz. 


NICARAGUA. 

CULTIVATION  OF  BANANAS  TO  BE  I  NDKRTAKEN  ALONG  WEST  COAST. 

(\)nsul  Jose  de  Olivares,  of  Mana^tui,  forwards  the  Spanish  text 
of  a  concession  panted  by  the  Xicarajruan  (lovernment  in  favor  of  a 
firm,  one  member  of  which  is  an  American,  providing  summarily  as 
follows : 

The  firm  undertakes  to  establish  in  western  Nicaragua  the  culti- 
vation of  bananas  for  exiK)rt,  together  with  a  line  of  steamers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  transportation  of  that  prcxluct,  it  being  stipu- 
late<l  that  the  steamer  MTvice  must  Ix^gin  within  1  year  from  the 
date  of  appn)val  by  Congress  of  the  concession. 

The  firm  agrees  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  *]0  cents  gold  for  every  full 
bunch  of  bananas  delivered  alongside  its  vessi»ls,  and  assumes  the 
res|Kmsibility  of  any  of  the  fruit  that  may  Ih»  lost  through  its  failure 
to  provide  adecjuate  transportation.  The  exclusive  right  of  exporta- 
tion of  bananas  from  the  districts  Inmlerin^  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
Nicaragua  is  granted  to  the  firm  for  the  period  of  30  years. 

PRIVILEOKS  AND  REQllREMENTS. 

The  concession  carries  a  grant  of  50,000  hectares  of  land  (1  hec- 
lare=2.471  acres).  The  firm  agives  to  cultivate  25,000  hectares  of 
the  land  allotted  to  it  during  the  first  10  years  of  the  life  of  the  con- 
cession, and  in  the  event  that  the  amount  of  land  cidtivated  within 
that  i)eri(Kl  should  fall  short  of  the  numlxT  of  hectares  stipulated  the 
firm  nuist  pay  a  fine  of  $50,000  American  gold. 

The  privilege  of  constructing  the  necessary  railroads  and  docks 
for  the  proiH»r  handling  of  the  banana  crops  is  accorded  the  firm,  as 
also  the  free  importation  of  all  machinerv,  construction  materials, 
and  suffplies  that  may  he  retpiired  in  establishing  and  conducting  the 
enterprise.  This  concession,  like  many  others  granted  by  the  Nica- 
raguan  (iovemment,  is  provided  with  a  clause  permitting  that  it 
may  be  transferred  to  a  third  party. 

Up  to  the  present  time  bananas  have  been  grown  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  western  Nicaragua,  the  production  l)eing  barely  sufficient 
for  local  consumption.  No  bananas  have  ever  lK»en  exported  from 
the  Pacific-coast  districts,  where  the  summer  season  is  long  and  ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  generally  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  ba- 
nanas, which  fruit  requires  the  constant  and  abundant  moisture  char- 
acteristic of  eastern  Nicaragua.  This  project  may  therefore,  for  the 
present,  l)e  considered  entirely  in  the  li^ht  of  an  experiment. 

[The  address  of  the  concessionaires  is  filed  for  reference  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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GREECE. 
LARGE  CURRANT  (HOP  AND  LOWER  PRICES FURTHER  UTILIZATION. 

Consul  Edward  I.  Nathan,  writing  from  Patras  under  date  of  March 
8,  1909,  reviews  the  conditions  in  the  Greek  currant  market  as  follows: 

The  Greek  currant  crop  of  1908  exceeded  the  estimate  of  170,000 
tons  and  is  second  only  to  the  crop  of  183,000  tons  in  1903.  The  long 
period  of  drought  which  prevailed  during  August  enabled  the  grow- 
ers to  gather  and  dry  their  currants  with  success.  As  the  stocks  from 
the  previous  season  here  and  abroad  were  small,  the  merchants  an- 
ticipated a  profitable  season  and  made  many  shipments  to  England 
ana  continental  Europe  on  consignment,  hoping  to  realize  handsome 
profits.  Herein  they  were  disappointed.  As  consignment  after  con- 
signment came  and  the  demand  was  small  owing  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic depression,  prices  gradually  fell  and  the  consignors  in  many 
cases  suflfered  heavy  losses.  But  there  was  an  additional  factor. 
The  Privileged  Company,  it  will  be  remembered,  under  a  conven- 
tion of  1905  with  the  Greek  Government,  is  entitled  to  a  35  per 
cent  export  tax.  This  tax  is  payable  in  kind  out  of  the  inferior 
quality  currants,  which  are  forbidden  to  be  exported  and  are  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  spirits,  etc.  In  return  for  these  cur- 
rents deposited  retention  warrants  are  given.  These  retention  war- 
rants are  available  in  lieu  of  the  export  tax,  and  sufficient  must  be 
deposited  at  the  custom-house  to  show  that  currants  have  been 
deposited  at  the  company's  warehouses  to  an  amount  equaling  35 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  currants  exported.  The  price  ot  the 
warrants  rose  to  117  drachmas  per  1,000  Venetian  pounds  ($21.41 
per  1,050  English  pounds),  which  was  2  drachmas  (36.6  cents)  above 
their  par  value  of  115  drachmas  ($21.04),  the  minimum  price  fixed 
by  the  currant  convention  for  all  currants  deposited.  As  shipments 
of  currants  decreased  and  deposits  became  larger  and  more  numerous 
the  price  of  the  warrants  even  fell  below  par,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Privileged  Company  to  maintain  their  parity. 

THIS   season's   shipments   AND   PRICES. 

The  present  stock  of  currants  for  export  is  about  35,000  to  40,000 
tons.    This  conclusion  is  reached  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Shipments  to  February  28  (about) 100,000 

35  iier  ceut  retention  duty  in  liind 35,000 

Total 135,  000 

Tons. 

Crop  of  1908 170,(H)(>-175,000 

Used  for  shipments IS.'},  (KK)-1.S5,  (XX) 

Balance 35, 000-  40,  000 

The  greater  portion  of  this  balance  of  35,000  to  40,000  tons  is  now 
deposited  with  the  Privileged  Company  against  cash  loans.  The 
growers  retain  a  right  of  redeeming  these  loans  and  again  securing 
their  fruit,  and  are  awaiting  a  po.ssible  advance  before  the  season 
closes.  Should  this  not  be  realized  they  will  release  their  deposits  to 
the  Privileged  Company  for  utilization  in  spirit  and  wine  manufac- 
ture. 

The  total  shipments  of  currants  for  the  season  1908-9  to  February 
28, 1909,  were  108,109  tons  gross,  as  against  125,312  tons  ^oss  for  the 
same  period  of  the  season  1907-8.     The  decrease  in  shipmentsTthis 
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season  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  case  of  those  to  the  United 
States.  W  hereas  the  shipments  for  the  present  season  to  February 
28  were  only  alwut  1(),(KK)  tons,  those  for  the  same  period  last  year 
were  alK)nt  ITKiKK)  tons. 

This  combination  of  circumstances,  an  unusually  large  crop,  follow- 
ing the  large  crop  of  11K)7,  a  dull  market  abroad,  and  large  warehouse 
deposits  at  home,  was  sufficient  to  break  the  opening  large  prices,  and 

f:ood-qualitv  fruit  wkhi  sold  for  17  shillings  ($4.14)  per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b. 
*atras,  anif  lately  priivs  of  low  grades  have  fallen  to  15^  shilling 
($»'i.77)  |K'r  cwt.  for  low-grade  currants.  The  general  opinion  is, 
however,  that  a  rist»  is  imminent. 

EXTRACTION   OF   SI  GAR   FROM    CURRANTS. 

Although  the  problem  of  disjmsing  of  the  surplus  quantity  of  cur- 
rants has  lH»en  fairly  well  solve<l  by  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
denatured  spirit  for  lighting  and  heating  pur jwses,  a  recent  discovery 

I)romis(»s  to  still  further  aid  this.  A  (Jreek  chemist,  named  Tassopou- 
os,  nH'entlv  di.s4-overe<l  a  pnnvss  whereby  the  ()0  to  05  per  cent  of 
sugar  whidi  the  currant  <»ontains  may  Ik»  extracteil  and  crystallized. 
There  is  now  formulating  a  plan  whereby  this  can  \ye  practically 
execute<l  on  a  large  s<»ale,  without  detriment  to  the  Greek  revenues,  of 
which  the  imi>ost  on  sugar,  7J  cents  jK»r  j)ound,  is  a  large  item. 


FORMOSA. 

NEW   SorRC  E  OF  REVENUE   FROM   THE   CANNING  OF  PINEAPPLES. 

Consul  Carl  V.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui,  states  that  the  pineapple  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  all  the  fruits  of  Formosa. 
Ilis  report  shows  how  its  planting  and  canning  is  expanding: 

Formerly  the  i)ineapples  were  practically  all  consumed  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  grown,  and  their  cultivaticm  for  more  than  the  local 
needs  was  not  deemed  profitable,  as  the  cost  of  trans|>ortation  to  non- 
producing  districts  was  (piite  high  as  well  as  uncertain,  and  made  the 
fruit  so  exi)ensive  there  that  the  demand  was  practically  nil.  How- 
ever, the  advent  of  the  railroad  has  made  a  great  change  in  this 
industry  by  making  it  possible  to  ship  the  fruit  cheaply  to  all  parts 
of  the  island,  thereby  lessening  the  price  in  the  nonproducing  dis- 
tricts and  increasing  it  in  the  pnMlncing  districts  and  greatly  stim- 
ulating the  cultivatiim  of  pineapples,  which  has  now  l)ecome  a 
profitable  industry.  The  building  of  large  canneries  has  still  further 
mcreased  the  i)roduction  and  imi)ortance  of  this  industry  by  assuring 
the  grower  of  a  uiarket  for  a  certain  amount  regularly,  besides  en- 
abling him  to  utilize  any  surplus  production  and  to  produce  the  fiber 
from  the  leaf. 

OUTPUT  OF  THE  (  ANNERIES. 

The  largest  cannery  is  at  llozan.  in  Ilozan  Prefecture,  and  was 
established  in  April,  1001,  by  the  late  Baron  Kodama,  former  gov- 
ernor-general of  Formosa.  The  output  has  l)een  steadily  increasing, 
and  in  the  past  five  vears  has  almost  quadrupled.  The  output  for 
the  last  five  vears  is  as  follows:  19(U,  04,4(K)  tins;  1905,  98,000  tins; 
1900,  220,000  tins:  1907,  ;i30,0()0  tins:  19(Ks,  350,000  tins.  This  can- 
nery also  extracts  the  fiber  from  the  long  leaf  of  the  pineapple,  which 
is  us(»d  in  the  manufacture  of  grass  cloth,  and  produces  annually  about 
75,000  pounds  of  fiber.     It  is  managed  and  financed  by  Japanese.^ 
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At  Inrin,  in  Shoka  Prefecture,  is  another  large  cannery,  owned 
by  Maruko  &  Co.,  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  which  has  a  capacity  of  100,000 
tins.  This  enterprise  was  so  successful  in  1908  that  the  owners  pro- 
pose to  enlarge  their  plant  to  a  capacity  of  300,000  tins  annually.  At 
Nihachisui,  in  Shoka  Prefecture,  a  company  has  been  formed  by  a 
Formosan  Chinese  to  operate  a  pineapple  cannery  this  season,  with 
a  capital  of  $5,000  gold.  The  cannery  in  Daitotei,  Taihoku,  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  3,000  tins,  and  employs  from  60  to  70  men  when 
working  full  time.     It  is  owned  and  managed  by  native  Chinese. 

The  number  of  tins  put  up  in  1908  by  the  four  canneries  in  opera- 
tion last  season  is  as  follows:  Taihoku,  110,000  tins;  Shoka,  100,000 
tins;  Hozan,  350,000  tins.  Their  total  value  was  about  $50,000,  the 
exports  being  to  Japan. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  markets  of  Korea  and  Manchuria  will  offer  a 
big  field  for  this  fruit  from  Formosa,  and  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  Japanese  to  introduce  it  there  as  well  as  increase  the  demand  in 
Japan. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

RAPIDLY    GROWING    AMERICAN    PURCHASES   OF   COCOANUT    MEAT. 

The  importation  of  copra,  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  into  the 
United  States  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past  two  years.  It  is 
practically  all  received  at  San  Francisco.  That  city  is  also  extending 
its  factory  operations  for  the  utilization  of  copra.  The  importation 
of  copra  into  this  country  during  the  calendar  year  1908  amounted  to 
17,177,986  pounds,  valued  at  $471,501,  against  2,952,015  pounds, 
worth  $117,618,  in  1906.  The  import  price  during  1906  and  1907 
averaged  about  4  cents  per  pound,  w^hereas  last  year  it  dropped  to 
about  2}  cents,  in  keeping  with  the  reduced  rates  on  so  many  articles 
of  commerce.  The  ruling  price  of  copra  in  Ceylon  at  the  close  of 
1908  was  3J  cents  per  pound.  The  shipments  of  copra  from  the 
Society  Islands  are  described  in  the  following  report  from  Consul 
Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Tahiti : 

According  to  the  consular  invoices,  the  amount  of  copra  shipped 
to  the  United  States  from  Tahiti,  Society  Islands,  during  the  year 
1908,  was  3,129.8  metric  tons  (metric  ton=:2,204.6  pounds),  valued 
at  $175,460.  The  amount  shipped  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1909,  was  2,106.7  metric  tons,  valued  at  $124,782.  Of 
this  copra  the  two  lumber  schooners,  (i.  W.  Watson  and  Alice  Mc- 
Donald, of  San  Francisco,  took  1,104  tons,  the  remainder  having 
been  shipped  by  the  Mariposa.  This  ship  was  unable  to  take  all  the 
copra  offered  for  shipment  on  its  January  trip,  and  in  February  the 
quantity  shipped  filled  all  the  available  space  that  could  be  allotted 
to  that  product  of  this  colony. 

As  most  of  the  copra  shipped  during  January  and  February  was 
old  stock,  and  as  two  of  the  leading  exporting  firms  took  advantage 
of  the  low  rates  offered  by  the  schooners  to  make  large  shipments,  it 
is  not  to  \k}  expected  that  such  shipments  will  l>e  maintained  through- 
out the  year.  However,  as  the  cocoanut  crop  is  very  good,  the  quan- 
tity of  copra  shipped  during  this  year  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  it  was  in  1908. 
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HAWAII  AND  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

RAPID  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PINEAPPLE  INDVSTRY  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  pineapple  growing  and  canning  industry  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  rapidly  extending.  I^rge  shipments  are  made*  especially 
to  the  United  States  prc)i>er.  The  amount  of  cannetl  fruit  (prac- 
tically all  pineapples)  thus  forwanled  here  in  the  calendar  year  1908 
amounteil  to  $72I,8:)9,  against  $G0IJ48  in  1907  and  $250,990  in  1906. 

The  present  acreage  of  pineapples  in  Hawaii  is  estimated  at  4,540 
acres,  from  which  I^*)(),(KK)  to  4(K),0(K)  castas  are  expected  for  the  year 
endinir  May  31,  1909.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  the  pack 
was  al)out  190,000  cases,  and  onfy  JK),000  cases  for  the  previous  twelve 
months.  As  an  indication  of  the  further  extension  of  this  industry 
the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  Annual  says: 

Jiid^infi:  from  the  plaiitin^H  that  linve  lunni  nmde  wljicb  wiH  frait  the  foUowing 
year,  the  imck  for  the  year  eiulhig  May  31.  1910,  wiU  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
r>riO.(NN>  oaneK,  and  if  aN  those  planning  to  ])lant  ])ineapple8  daring  the  coming 
Hummer  carry  their  plans  t<»  maturity  the  output  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
ll»n.  would  lie  likely  to  run  close  to  l.OUO.OUO  cases. 

The  pineapple  industry  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  region  is  now  most 
extensive  in  tlie  Straits  Settlements.  From  Singapore  in  1907  pre- 
serve<l  pineapples  were  exported  to  the  extent  of  845,900  cases,  valued 
at  over  $1,788,000.  The  dtxlared  exports  of  these  goo<ls  to  the  United 
States  were  $133,532  in  1905,  $188.50(>  in  1906,  and  $548,770  in  1907. 


COFFEE  INDUSTRY. 
BRAZIL. 

GOVERNMENT  EFFORT  FOR  8T1MI  LATINCJ  ITS  CONSUMPTION  ABROAD. 

In  reply. to  a  communication  from  Boston  relative  to  the  propa- 
ganda for  the  increased  consumption  of  Brazilian  coffee  in  foreign 
countries,  Consul-(ieneral  (ieorge  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
furnishes  the  following  information: 

About  a  year  ago  the  government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  made 
a  contract  with  an  P^nirlish  firm  for  a  systematic  propaganda  in 
(ireat  Britain  in  l)elmli  of  the  Ix^rry.  In  further  development  of 
plans  outlined  at  the  time  this  first  contract  was  entered  into,  the 
FVderal  (lovernment  of  Brazil,  in  its  last  annual  budget,  appropriated 
$150,000  gold  to  l)e  expended  in  a  propaganda  for  the  use  or  coffee 
abroad,  the  condition  or  the  appropriation  being  that  coffee-producing 
States  should  appro})riate  at  least  a  similar  amount  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  last  budget  law  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  includett  an 
appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  States  of  Minas  (Jeraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  l>etween  them,  are  to 
make  appropriations  averaging  at  least  $150,000  each.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  $750,000  to  l)e  expended  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year,  or  under  contracts  made  during  the  cur- 
rent vear,  in  l)ehalf  of  a  more  extended  use  of  coffee. 

whether  the  United  States  is  to  receive  any  attention  in  this  cam- 
paign is  as  yet  uncertain.  It  is  understood  that  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  concerned  have  considered  plans  covering  an  ex- 
tended advertising  campaign  in  the  United  States,  and  have  decided 
what  they  will  do  if  they  do  anything.     In  fact,  tentative  arrange- 
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ments  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  for  this  American  campaign,  if 
it  is  to  be  made.  But  whether  the  campaign  is  to  be  carried  on  or 
not  depends  upon  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable 
to  carry  on  such  a  campaign  in  the  United  States  where  consumption 
of  Brazilian  coffee  is  already  the  greatest  in  the  world,  both  in  actual 
amount  and  in  per  capita  rate,  or  whether  it  will  pay  better  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  coffee  in  countries  where  other  products,  like  tea, 
are  more  generally  used. 

Among  the  Brazilian  authorities  there  is  a  school  which  advocates 
a  propaganda  campaign  in  Russia  for  example,  where  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  coffee  is  very  small,  that  of  tea  being  large.  The 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  such  a  campaign  in  such  countries  is  being 
more  and  more  appreciated,  however,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  more  strength  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  that  school  of 
propagandists  which  believes  it  the  better  plan  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
more  and  better  coffee,  especially  of  Brazilian  coffee,  in  countries 
where  coffee,  even  ordinary  grades  of  Brazilian  coffee,  are  already 
known.  The  fact,  too,  that  per  capita  consumption  has  been  decreas- 
ing of  late  in  the  United  States  is  leading  the  authorities  here  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  maintain  the  old-time 
rate  of  consumption  and  thus  m  a  way  keep  closer  in  touch  with  the 
constantly  augmenting  world's  supply  of  the  berry. 

THE   CAMPAIGN    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

What  the  actual  results  of  the  campaign  in  Great  Britain  to  date 
have  been  has  not  yet  been  announced,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  formal 
statement  in  this  line  will  be  given.  The  plan  followed,  however,  is 
of  considerable  interest  to  coffee  men  in  the  United  States,  whether 
there  is  to  be  an  American  c^^mpaign  or  not,  one  of  the  points  of  in- 
terest being  the  prices  charged  for  the  high  grade  Sao  Paulo  coffee 
sold  under  this  government  campaign  in  a  country  charging  an  im- 
port duty  on  coffee  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The  Sao  Paulo  govern- 
ment, as  reported  in  consular  papers  at  the  time,  agreed  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain London  firm  a  total  of  £50,000  ($243,325),  covering  a  term  of 
five  years,  in  which  this  firm  was  to  superintend  the  sale  of  coffee  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  under  regulations  fixed  by 
the  state  government.  These  regulations  provide  for  the  preparation 
of  all  coffee  sold  on  this  plan  under  the  supervision  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State,  for  the  sale  of  the  product  in  certain  packages  at 
certain  prices  to  the  trade,  and  at  certain  prices  by  the  trade  to  the 
public.  The  coffee  to  be  sold  by  the  firm  for  the  State  has  been  put  on 
the  market  in  England,  and  in  a  circular  from  the  middlemen  to  the 
trade  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  the  plans  of  the  State  and  of  the 
propaganda  commission  are  indicated.  This  circular,  after  outlining 
the  general  plan  of  the  propaganda  represented  by  the  contract  the 
firm  holds,  and  after  explaming  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  its  position  in  the  coffee  trade  of  the  world,  some  of  the  merits 
of  Sao  Paulo  coffee,  and  other  such  particulars,  says: 

The  coffees  jn'own  In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  are  anions  the  finest  in  the  world, 
but  hitherto  only  inferior  grades  have  reached  this  country.  The  higher  grades 
have  mostly  found  their  way  to  the  interior  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
(iennany,  where  they  are  in  great  demand.  The  first  shipments  of  these  fine 
coffees  which  have  iHH»n  receivtnl  by  this  company  have  created  general  surprise 
among  the  trade  in  Mincing  Lane,  it  being  quite  unknown  that  Sao  Paulo  could 
prcKluce  such  a  high  grade  article.  *'  Fazenda  "  coffee  will  be  roasted  exclu- 
sively from  such  coff»^s,  and  steps  have  been  taken  by  our  buyers  i|j  Sao  Paulo 
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that  only  the  cboloettt  HrUHilonn  HbAll  be  ulifpiied  for  the  use  of  this  company. 
In  onJor  to  inmiro  the  al>H4»liite  purity  of  the  **  Fasenda  **  brand  the  Sao  Paulo 
Koverunient  have  sent  a  8|>eolaI  delegate  to  this  country,  where  be  will  reside, 
who  will  m]|>erviHc*  the  whole  o|H'ration  of  roast Inj^  grind Infc,  and  imcking. 
Kvery  tin  will  IwNir  the  w»al  of  the  fcov(*ninient  as  a  guaranty  of  purity.  We 
are  ohtalnliiff  very  high  nit^llral  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  "  Fazenda  *'  coffee, 
and  the  nanu»s  <»f  i)n»niinent  physicians  who  strongly  recommend  this  wholesome 
beverage  will  l»e  publishtHl  in  the  advertisements.  We  may  mention  ttiat  tlie 
word  "  Kazenda  **  Is  the  Brazilian  name  for  plantation. 

Show  canls.  iMxiklets.  etc.,  will  In*  supplletl  In  due  course  on  a  lavish  scale* 

Vunxumptvm  uf  vuffw  in  the  I'nitrd  Kingdom, — It  is  not  perba()s  generally 
realize^]  that  the  <*<>nHuni|)tion  of  c«)(T(*(>  in  the  Tnited  Kingdom  is  so  very  ninch 
snailler  than  that  of  other  countries,  t>eing  about  one-half  poond  per  head  of  the 
|N>pulation,  as  (H»ui|»ared  with  5  |M>undH  In  France,  7  iH)unds  in  (Germany,  12 
lM>unds  in  the  riiltetl  States,  and  IS  |M)unds  in  Holland*  It  is  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  then*  Is  room  for  great  increase  In  the  consumption;  to  the  bene- 
fit, it  is  strongly  clainuHl,  both  of  the  consumer  individually  and  the  nation 
generally  and  the  gnnvr  in  fitirticnlar. 

Parking  and  salrtt  (imditionn. — "  Fazenda  "  brand  will  be  packed  at  first  in 
half  iNunid  tins  only  and  In  two  styles,  viz,  (a)  nmsted  and  ground  and  ib) 
roastetl  whole  berry.  Both  styU*s  to  be  retailed  to  the  public  at  the  one  price 
of  Is,  4d.  |»er  iMMind,  or  Si\.  the  half  |M)und  tin  (32  cents  i>er  pound  or  16  cents 
the  half  iKiund  tin).  No  cutting  of  the  |)rlce  is  to  be  allowed  under  any  clrcum- 
HlaiKvs.  The  prl<'«»  by  you  to  the  gr«K*er  to  be  Is.  Id.  (20  cents)  per  pound,  thus 
the  very  fair  margin  of  |»rortt  of  :u\.  Hi  cents)  i)er  |)ound,  or  23  i>er  cent.  Is 
allowiMl.  This  IH  pnK)f  enough  that  the  Sao  Paulo  government  wishes  to  work 
with  and  through  the  rcM*ognlze<l  channels  of  trade,  and  has  no  InteDtlon  of 
ousting  the  retail  grwer.  The  tins  will  be  | tacked  In  wooden  boxes  of  14,  28, 
and  r»({  iMunids. 

/•f? //i/if 71 /.—Tornis  of  payment  will  Im»  2  months  net. 

Carriage.  -Carriage  will  Ih»  |»ai«l  on  orders  of  28  |K>und8  and  upward. 

In  the  general  outline  of  tlie  propaganda  given  in  the  above  cir- 
cular a  most  noteworthy  feature  is  that  coflfee  thus  selected  from  the 
very  l)est  Sao  Paulo  pnxluct,  selected  and  prepared  under  govern- 
ment ins|x»ction  and  sui)ervision,  supported  by  elaborate  advertising, 
allowing  for  expenses  of  buying,  shipping,  allowing  for  high  commis- 
sion charges  before  delivery  to  the  jobber  and  lor  a  high  jobber's 
commission,  and  finallv  allowing  for  a  retailer's  profit  of  23  per  cent 
on  a  product  not  readily  deteriorating,  is  sold  to  the  consumer  at  32 
cents  per  pound  in  a  country  imposing  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound 
on  the  green  coiTee. 

NEW  VARIETY. 
SAO   PAl'IX)   EXPERIMENTS   RESl'LT   IN   IMPROVED  BERRY. 

Consul-(ieneraI  Anderson  calls  attention  in  the  following  report 
to  a  new  variety  of  coffee  in  Brazil: 

AMiile  the  chief  economic  discussion  in  Brazil  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  the  overpro<luction  of  coffee  and  the  continued  sale  of 
low-grade  coffee,  the  agricultural  authorities  of  Sao  Paulo  have  been 
conducting  exj^erinients  which  mav  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  coffee  production  of  the  .^tate  and  of  ftrazil  generally,  and 
which  are  of  decided  interest  to  producers  of  coffee  the  world  over. 
The  state  authorities  announce  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  develop- 
ment, of  a  new  variety  of  coffee,  which  combines  the  good  features  of 
being  an  early  and  abundant  producer,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing unusually  large,  fine  Ix^rries.  The  authorities  claim  that  the 
plant  is  l>eyon(l  the  experimental  stage,  and  they  are  distributing 
sprouts  of  it  for  planting  in  the  fazendas  or  plantations  over  the 
State,  as  an  established  commercial  variety.  The  grower  of  this  new 
variety  is  Dr.  Gustavo  d'Utra,  formerly  minister  of  state  for  agri- 
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culture  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  report  upon  it  is  made  by 
Dr.  Mario  Maldonado,  inspector  of  the  fitth  agricultural  district 
of  the  State.  [Copy  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

Many  of  the  largest  coffee  planters  of  the  State  are  devoting  por- 
tions of  their  estates  to  this  new  variety,  though  under  the  laws  of 
Sao  Paulo  restricting  the  extension  of  coffee  estates  the  new  variety 
must  be  used  only  m  replanting.  The  growth  of  the  new  variety 
has  not  continued  long  enough  to  enable  any  data  as  to  its  commer- 
cial success  to  be  had. 

TRADE  OF  SANTOS. 
INCREASED  EXPORTS  FOR  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

The  statistics  concerning  this  year's  coffee  trade  of  Santos  are 
furnished  by  Deputy  Consul  Dirk  P.  De  Young,  of  that  Brazilian 
port: 

The  movement  of  coffee  from  Santos  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  was  abnormally  great.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
United  States  has  been  the  greatest  purchaser,  buying  nearly  one- 
half  this  extraordinary  amount.  The  shipments  were  as  follows,  in 
bags  of  132  pounds:  United  States,  1,193,112;  Germany,  624,988; 
France,  263,657;  Holland,  222,930;  Austria,  161,329;  United  King- 
dom, 68,594;  Belgium,  72,350;  all  other  countries,  93,839;  making  a 
total  of  2,700,799  ba^.  According  to  consular  invoices,  the  ship- 
ments of  coffee  from  Santos  to  the  LFnited  States  in  1908  were  3,622,- 
997  bags,  against  3,038,608  bags  in  1907. 

Statistics  show  that  coffee  shipments  to  the  United  States,  which 
extended  practically  over  half-yearly  periods  in  former  vears,  were 
congested  into  the  first  2  months  of  1909.  The  most  liKcly  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  phase  of  the  coffee  business  is  that  the  ex- 
porters here  made  strenuous  efforts  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  before 
the  9,000,000-bag  limit  of  the  new  valorization  law  was  reached,  the 
export  duty  of  1.43  cents  per  pound  imposed  by  this  law  on  all  coffee 
of  the  current  crop  shipped  in  excess  of  9,000,000  bags  being  almost 
prohibitive. 

There  still  remain,  since  the  limit  of  9,000,000  bags  was  reached  on 
March  3,  over  1,000,000  bags,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  planters. 

This,  it  is  believed,  will  come  to  Santos;  but  unless  there  is  a  strong 
advance  in  the  foreign  coffee  market  very  little  of  it  will  be  exported. 
On  July  1,  1909,  the  export  duty  goes  back  to  9  per  cent,  as  formerly. 

The  coffee  business  constitutes  the  greatest  activity  of  this  port ; 
and  when  it  has  been  contracted  into  so  short  a  period  of  time  in  the 
coffee  year,  leaving  almost  4  months  between  this  and  the  new 
crop,  it  makes  a  long  vacation  for  the  many  laborers  dependent 
thereon  for  a  living.  

COLOMBIA. 

CULTI  RE  BY  AMERICANS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANTA  MARTA. 

As  a  result  of  a  visit  to  the  district  and  an  investigation  of  its 
possibilities,  Vice-Consul  Albro  L.  Bumell,  of  Barranquilla,  reports 
that  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  withm  easy  reacli 
of  the  port  of  Santa  Marta,  afford  conditions  for  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  coffee  which  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and  tnat  very  little 
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of  these  coffee  lands  are  now  under  cultivation.  He  found  that  the 
most  remote  plantation.  al)out  25  miles  from  Santa  Marta,  and  3,000 
to  oJKK)  feet  above  sea  level,  was  the  property  of  an  American.  Of 
the  lar^  acreage  of  forest -covered  land,  secured  by  him  nine  years 
ago,  OCK)  acrt»s  have  Ikhmi  cleared  and  either  planted  to  coffee  or 
reserve<l  for  pasturage.  He  has  about  '2r».\00()  coffee  trees  in  the 
several  stages  of  development,  the  oldest  having  scanvly  reached 
maturity.  The  cofft»e  tn»e  l)egins  to  l>ear  at  8  years  and  reaches  its 
fullest  l>earing  at  10  years.  The  vice-consul  says  that  only  those  who 
have  ample  means  and  can  ffive  their  wrsonal  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  land  should  undertate  the  acquirement  of  coffee 
lands. 

The  vice-consufs  report,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, gives  fidl  information  concerning  the  acquirement  and  the 
cost  of  lands,  the  starting  and  the  care  ota  plantation,  and  the  neces- 
sarv  lalwr  to  l)e  emploved,  the  planting  and  care  oi  the  trees,  the 
gatWring,  cleaning,  anif  shipment  of  the  berrj',  etc. 


MEXICO. 
pr(k;rks8  oy  the  indistrv  in  oaxaca. 

Consul  Clarence  A.  Miller  sends  from  Matamoros  an  extract  from 
the  Mexican  Herald  relating  to  the  culture  of  coffee  in  the  State  of 
Oaxaca,  which  says  in  part: 

Thorp  wn.H  hIiIpikhI  from  Oaxaca  In  lifOH  coffee  to  the  value  of  $(53S),117  gold, 
much  of  which  went  to  the  Tnlted  States.  The  l>e8t  product  Is  from  the  district 
of  Pochutla.  On  a  few  of  the  flncas  In  this  district  the  befnx  Is  hulled  by 
machinery,  hut  It  Is  generally  treate<l  by  hand.  In  the  latter  case  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  soak  the  bean  for  3  or  4  days,  when  It  is  hulled  by  hand  with  a 
•*metate."  The  last  several  yejirs  have  l>e«Mi  gcwHl  ones  for  the  coffee  growers 
In  Oaxaca,  and  a  large  number  of  Improvements  are  being  made.  Several  of 
the  flncas  are  installing  machinery,  and  others  are  planting  additional  tracts 
of  land.  

BRITISH  INDIA, 

PRODI'CTIOX,    HOME    (X)N8l  MPTION,    AND    EXPORTS. 

Consul  Nathaniel  B.  Stewart,  of  Madras,  furnishes  the  foUowmg 
statistics  covering  the  coffee  industri^  of  India  during  the  fiscal  year 

1008: 

The  total  quantity  of  coffee  cured  in  India  during  the  year  ended 
March  M,  11)08,  was  21),;V2(),r)i>8  pounds,  of  which  25,994,304  pounds 
were  exported  direct  by  the  curers,  leaving  only  3,3*32,224  pounds  for 
home  consumption.  In  production  the  Province  of  Coorg  heads  the 
list  with  an  output  of  9,r)44.r)r)(>  pounds;  Mysore  is  set^ond,  with 
8,920.088  pounds,  and  the  Nilgiris,  in  Madras  f^residency,  third,  with 
4,025,088  pounds. 

The  area  under  coffee  in  India  is  as  follows:  Coorg,  46,393  acres; 
Madras  Presidency  proper,  40,410  acres;  Mysore,  101,489  acres; 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  5.G27  acres;  Bombay  Presidency,  74  acres; 
Assam,  84  acres;  and  liurma,  5  acres.  Disregarding  the  division  into 
British  India  and  Native  States,  all  l)ut  0.15  ])er  cent  of  the  entire 
area  under  coffee  may  be  said  to  Ix*  within  Madras  Presidency. 

In  yield  of  berrv  per  acre  there  is  great  divergence  in  Indian  coffee, 
due  both  to  the  soil  and  to  the  method  of  cultivation.  The  maximum 
yield  is  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre  and  the  minimum  25  pounds. 
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The  amount  from  plantations  owned  or  managed  by  Europeans  is 
far  greater  than  from  those  of  natives.  On  the  former  the  average 
yield  varies  between  200  and  300  pounds  per  acre,  while  on  the  latter 
it  is  between  25  and  100  pounds. 

As  a  whole,  the  production  of  coffee  in  India  is  slowly  decreasing. 
The  causes  are  the  great  and  increasing  output  of  Brazil,  with  whicli 
the  Indian  grower  finds  it  most  difficult  to  compete,  and  the  leaf  and 
twig  diseases,  which  are  most  difficult  to  combat. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 
MEXICO. 

HOME  SUPPLY  IS  DECREASING,  WHILE  THE  DEMAND  INCREASES. 

Although  Mexico  has  an  enormous  cattle  industry,  Vice-Consul- 
General  C.  P.  Mitchell,  of  Mexico  City,  says  that  the  country  is  very 
short  on  dairy  products,  which  leads  him  to  call  attention  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  growing  market  for  American  supplies : 

Mexico  has  not  advanced  in  this  direction  so  very  greatly  since  the 
times  wiien  many  an  hacienda,  owning  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cattle,  took  its  coffee  without  cream  or  milk,  and  knew  not  the  taste 
of  butter.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  to-day  one  of  the  trying  questions 
before  the  public  is  that  of  the  scarcity,  quality,  and  dearness  of  milk, 
and  its  sanitary  condition,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  its  production 
and  sale.  Interior  cities  are  sometimes  somewhat  better  off,  but  only 
in  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  ranches  or  haciendas  is  the  milk 
supply  actually  adequate.  Butter  of  native  manufacture  is  usually 
unsalted,  and  is  sold  wrapped  in  corn  husks;  when  fresh,  it  is  ex- 
tremely palatable,  but  it  decomposes  rapidly. 

Both  m  the  northern  and  southern  part  of  the  Republic  enter- 

C rising  Mexican  hacendados  have  imported  the  most  modern  of 
utter-making  apparatus,  but  their  efforts  have  not  been  signally 
successful,  and  American  residents  in  the  country  mostly  buy  im- 
ported butter,  which  is  received  in  fairly  large  quantities.  Three 
American  groceries  in  Mexico  City  import  from  500  to  1,S00  pounds 
weekly  for  this  trade,  the  major  part  coming  from  Topeka,  Kans. : 
some  from  Abilene,  Kans.  A  German  firm  in  the  State  of  Mexico 
manufactures  butter  which,  tliough  inferior  to  the  imported,  sells  m 
the  local  market  for  one-fifth  to  one-third  higher  price.  Clieese  also 
is  imported,  partly  from  Pennsylvania,  most  of  it  coming  in  through 
jobbers.  The  native  cheese  at  the  present  day  is  dry,  poor  in  fats, 
and  some  of  it  insipid,  although  at  times  it  is  found  with  a  rich 
nutty  flavor,  rather  like  some  grades  of  Italian  and  Swiss  cheese. 

DIMINISHING   OrTPIT — REFRIGERATION — NEW    3IARKETS. 

The  cheese  of  domestic  production  formerly  was  far  more  plentiful, 
cheaper,  and  better  than  the  native  product  to-day.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  this  staple  will  continue  to  become  scarcer.  Even  now, 
in  the  large  interior  towns,  for  weeks  at  a  time  not  a  pound  of  Mexi- 
can cheest*  is  found  on  the  nuirket.  This  dearth  is  due  not  so  nuich 
to  a  lack  of  the  raw  material,  or  of  facilities  for  making  cheese,  as  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  who  formerly  made  small 
quantities  from  a  limited  numlx^r  of  cows  have  taken  up  other  occu- 
pations. Thus  the  supply  seems  almost  snire  to  diminish  more  and 
more.     Hence,  the  field  of  dairy  products  offers  a  profitable  opening 
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here,  whether  in  the  dirertion  of  inaniifaotiire  or  of  ini{K)rtation.  It 
is  said  that  certain  foriMjmers  have  in  (contemplation  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  refrigerating  plant,  stork  to  lie  imported  fnnn  the 
Tnited  States,  but  as  yet  nothing  is  definitely  detennine<l.  In  any 
event,  the  im()4»rtation  of  dairy  pnKhiets,  whether  for  storage*  <»r  for 
imme<liate  consumption,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in  sight,  as  the 
supply  here  <'an  not  e<jual  the  demand  for  many  yeai's  to  come  if  the 
home  nnnluct  l>e  relied  ui>on. 

As  larger  territories  are  o|)ened  up  by  the  rapidly  extending  rail- 
roads, lH»tter  markets  are  pi*ovi<led  for  lK>th  native  and  imported  food 
prcMlucts.  With  the  improve<l  transjMirtatitm  facilities,  all  such  prod- 
ucts can  l)e  sold  at  lower  rates,  thereby  again  inducing  a  larger  con- 
simiption.  Many  kinds  of  im[K)rted  gcKMls  are  sold  even  now  lower 
than  home  pn>ducts,  as  in  the  cast*  of  butter  made  by  the  (Jerman  firm. 

NKW    TASTES — (HEESE    CON81  MPTIOX. 

There  will  \>e  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  dairy  products 
from  the  foregoinir  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  increasing  numl¥>r 
of  foreigners  rt^sitling  in  (his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  growing  taste 
of  Mexicans  for  butter  and  chec>e.  The  latter  thev  always  have 
usihI  rather  fnn^ly  in  c<M)king;  but,  due  to  the  predominance  of  stews 
and  other  gravied  dishes  in  their  cuisine,  butter  has  never  l)et»n  an  in- 
dis|)en.sable  table  article  for  Mexicans.  Travel,  however,  and  a 
growing  knowledge  and  adoption  of  foreign  custom*^  is  rapidly 
[wpularizing  butter. 

The  jLrrealcst  shortcominp  of  native-made  butter  is  that  it  is  not 
rich,  being  the  same  object U)n  as  to  the  clieese.  This  absence  or  lack 
of  fatty  matter  indicates  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  l)eef,  and  not  for 
milk. 

The  fancy  che<*s<\  such  as  club,  cream,  and  various  other  varieties, 
not  omitting  the  Americafi,  Swiss,  and  Italian  grades,  now  so  well 
produced  in  the  I'nited  States,  would  sell  well  here  if  properly  in- 
troduced, as  Swiss,  Italian,  and  Holland  cheese  in  their  various 
grades  all  have  a  g<M)d  market.  The  American  grades  could  l>e  laid 
down  here  nuu'h  cheaper  and  would  be  quite  as  acceptable,  if  suitably 
presented  and  marketed  so  as  to  make  them  known  to  the  buying 
public.  

PRKPONDERANrK  OF  AMKUICAX  SALKS. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  adds  to  the  foregoing  the  statistics 
showing  the  exportaticm  of  dairy  products  and  edible  fats  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  during  the  past  six  fiscal  years: 


I  .  ,  I  I  I 

Arti.It^.  VMXi.       I        iy04.  l\¥i\  VJOS.  1907.  190R. 


:i'».'.>7H             u;.  1»^'.»             1L>.«^>  12.020            43,126  W..%hl 

ftt.Hyi             'J\,\'2t\            9:>.twi2  120,577             98,483,  79.023 

399'          20.057  l.\4ft3 

l.(HW.:i:r,       l,17n.^»«.»«;           692, 7.M  822,101   ,  1,008, 3?1  |  1,340,497 


Bntter I        ?77.fiis  I      flfn».2.V*         «12t;.7M  '      §131,458         5148,181  $136,782 

Cherst^ 

Milk 

V'eK<'tabIe  oiU: 

Com 

Cotton  wed 

Llns^^od I  i;i.;J20  I  21».«m2  lO.r.21  40,009  6<>,158  [  o6.1?2 

Oil  and  lard '  2.3:U  '                lU  7J  134  ,  1.352 

Bntt«T i;i.r,79  I          VA,s\:\  10,777  13.774            27,.'J63  '  17,873 

Cottolenc.  et<' IW.mn*  ir,->.s.V.»  •J]7,:*.i*l  4:i'.».72t          *>80,771  484.711 

Hog  lard :i2t).«;yi  ,        2:«l.«')|»;  3i;;.(V.'.»  .V>,74.h          H.'»5,408  911.744 

Beef  tallow i:>. r.90  lO.  r.34  :mi,  27i)  82. 312           23, 075  ,  64, 763 


Total I    1,615,3<>9  ^     1,715,378       1,570,077       2,221.616       2,771,208         3,160,951 
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The  Mexican  statistics  of  importation  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1907,  which  corresponds  with  the  same  period  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going table,  the  receipts  of  some  of  these  products  were,  in  American 
currency,  as  follows: 


Article. 

Froni 
United 
States. 

From  other 
countries. 

Article. 

From 
United 
States. 

From  other 
countries. 

Lard 

$1,268,000 
140,500 
60,700 

448 

$115 
31,700 
198,700 

240 

Vegretable  oils,  cocoanut. 
linseed,  corn,  and  cot- 
ton seed: 
In  bulk 

$1,050,000 
124,800 

Butter 

Cheese 

Aiiitual  oils: 

$1 

In  gla^H  jars 

In  kegs  and  tins 

60,700 

In  wooden  casks 

22,450 

2,125 

The  latter  table  indicates  that  this  country  is  supplying  Mexico 
with  the  bulk  of  its  edible  fat  and  dairy  product  imports.  The  only 
competition  seems  to  be  in  cheese,  which  Holland  supplied  to  Mexico 
in  1907  to  the  extent  of  $136,800,  and  other  European  countries  smaller 
amounts.  

GREECE. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER — ^EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FROM  SHEEP. 

Consul  Edward  I.  Nathan,  of  Patras,  sends  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  dairy  products  in  that  part  of  Greece: 

Most  of  the  good  butter  is  imported  from  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
the  island  of  Corfu.  There  is  a  possible  market  for  American  but- 
ter, but  it  would  have  to  be  worked  up. 

The  native  butter  and  cheese  are  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep. 
Large  quantities  of  these  are  now  exported  from  Greece  and  Italy 
for  consumption  by  the  natives  of  these  countries  in  the  United 
States.  It  might  be  profitable  for  sheep  farmers  in  the  western 
United  States  to  attempt  to  compete  in  the  American  market  against 
these  cheeses  and  butter.  The  cheeses  exported  from  Patras  are  of 
two  varieties,  the  ordinary  white  cheese,  which  is  packed  in  barrels 
after  being  salted,  and  the  so-called  head  cheese.  The  latter,  which 
is  the  principal  item  of  export,  is  made  by  first  boiling  the  milk  and 
then  allowing  fermentation  to  set  in,  after  which  the  remaining 
solid  mass  is  molded  in  wooden  or  iron  rece])tacles.  The  value  of 
the  cheese  exported  in  1908  from  Patras  to  the  United  States  was 
$180,276. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 
BRAZIL. 

PERNAMBIT'O  PRODI  (T  IS  CONTROIXED  BY  A  TRI  ST. 

In  forwarding  the  following  information.  Consul  George  A.  Cham- 
berlain reports  that  the  sugar  crops  of  Pemambuco  have  been  con- 
trolled for  two  years  by  a  trust  composed  of  the  producers  and 
exporters : 

The  croi)s  of  Pernambuco  sugar  being  small,  it  was  found  that 
by  restricting  sales  for  foreign  export  up  to  a  fixed  date  an  arbi- 
trary price  could  then  be  maintained  on  sales  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. As  a  result  of  this  plan,  last  year  domestic  sugar  was 
sold  in  Rio  tie  Janeiro  at  three  times  the  price  sugar  Y^^^Wfi^^ 
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Xew  York,  and  foreip^n  siip:ars,  subject  to  a  iluty  of  al)out  8  cents 
|>er  '2/J  |K)un(ls,  found  a  sale  in  tlmt  market.  The  (lovernment  there- 
upon donl)led  the  hn[H)rt  duty  on  sugar. 

(BOP  AND  EXPORT  Dl  TIES. 

As  to  the  |)H)l)ahle  siz<»  of  the  croj),  it  is  now  l)elievetl  that  it  will 
yield  close  to  3,(KK),(KK)  ba^^s  of  1^2  ix)unds  each,  or  8JM3,0(X),000 
|M>unds,  a  high  average  for  ihe  past  Inking  only  1,80(),()00  bags. 

If  the  crop  fulKlls  exiM»ctations,  shipments  to  the  I'nited  States 
should  revive,  in  spite  of  the  double  handicap  of  the  si>ecial  reduc- 
tion in  Tnited  States  duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and  the  Brazilian 
ex|M>rt  dutv  to  foreign  (^»untrieN,  2  iK»r  cent  ad  valorem,  and  to  do- 
mestic marlvcts,  outside  IVrnambuco,  H  jx^r  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  hn-al  sugar  trust,  while  it  lasted  and  was  favortni  by  circum- 
stances, prove<l  a  Ikhiu  to  all  except  cane  planters  selling  to  the  mills. 
Factories  which  thnn?  years  ago  were  on  the  verge  or  ruin,  during 
the  two  yeai-s  of  the  trust  made  big  returns  and  were  able  to  l)enefit 
in  tuni  the  exiK)rters  by  j)aying  back  accumulated  advances.  Con- 
stHjuently,  even  with  a  big  bivak  in  prices,  the  general  conditions 
are  sounder  financially  and  more  encouraging  generally  than  for 
some  years  past. 

Since  the  alM)ve  was  written  the  governor  of  the  State  has  issued 
a  decree  to  the  following  effect: 

Tho  <»xiM>rt  duty  of  li  iK*r  c<Mit  on  siipar  Hold  nbnmd  is  nhollsbed;  the  export 
duty  on  j;rosH  suKars  sohl  to  nntitniiil  (liouie)  nmrketH  Is  raised  to  10  i)er  cent; 
the  ex|M>rt  duty  tm  nil  tyiH»s  of  sujmr  sold  dlrtn-tly  l)y  the  cultivators  or  their 
repres<'iitatlves  to  imtlonal  (home)  nmrkets  Is  rwlueed  to  ^^  i>er  cent;  the 
pres^Mit  de<Tee  shall  take  force  luuuwlintely,  and  will  Yye  submlttetl  to  the 
approval  of  (\>nKn*ss  at  the  coming  si-sslon,  wlilch  takes  place  on  Mart^h  0  next. 

MEXICO. 

PRonrcTioN  IS  steadily  inireasino. 
El  Ilacendada   Mexicano  makes  the  following  announcement   in 
regard  to  the  expansion  of  sugar  production  in  Mexico: 

With  the  iiicrensjNl  nrrenp'  plaiite<l  in  cane  and  the  lar^o  factories  all  making 
snpir.  there  on;:ht  to  he  a  considcrahle  Increase  this  year  over  any  previous 
year,  aiwl  \\u'  estimate  is  that  no  less  than  12r>.(KK)  tons  ou^ht  to  be  tiie  output. 
The  ex|M»rtati(»n  of  raws  to  l^ii;:land  will  he  jjreater  than  last  ycmr.  The  Central 
l*arais«>  N<»\iiI«'ro  has  already  ujade  imiM>rtant  shipments  of  very  flue  quality  of 
imltatij'H  of  iHMnarara  crystal  of  a  nice  yellow  color.  Several  other  sugar 
factories  arc  preparing'  to  ship  to  l/>nd<m  atid  I.iveriMM)!  and  all  are  trying  to 
make  the  <piality  which  sells  the  lM*st  and  which  Is,  aside  from  the  Deniarara 
crystal,  a  pmmI,  ^rrainy,  yellow,  moist  snvrar.  The  prices  liave  started  this  year 
favorahly  for  tin*  sutrar  makers.  'I'lie  total  amount  of  sutntr  made  in  the  Re- 
piil>li«'  «»*f  Mexico  ill  the  hs<al  year  l!M»7  S  was,  12:V2sri.;n2  kilos  *kilo=^^2.2 
|K»nnds)  :  total  amoinit  of  molasses,  7o,m7,57.*i  kilos;  (estimated  amount  of 
I'aiiela   made.  .'►(MMMMH)^  kilos. 

The  output,  hy  liscal  year,  for  the  past  decade  has  Invn  : 


Tons- 


Yoar.  Tons.  Y(^r.  I  Tons.    |  Year. 

1K<>'M9()0 1  T.'.JMX)  I'XLt  4 107,000  '  lftOr.-7 119.000 

l*MK>  1901 !  9:>,(i(»0  l"*<>i-.') I  107.000  1907-H 123,000 

1901-2 i  10.'i.(MH>  Vm:*  ti 107,:jOO  190S-9 <il25,000 

1902  3 !  112,000  I 


"  i:sliiuiit.-«l. 
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The  production  for  the  past  season  has  been  better  than  was  anticipated,  the 
amount  of  sugar  made  in  excess  of  the  estimated  amount  being  S,(XK)  tons. 
Molasses  has  also  shown  an  increase,  due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  sugar 
produced.  The  provision  for  this  year's  crop  is  about  125,000  tons  of  sugar, 
owing  to  the  installation  of  several  new  sugar  houses  and  several  old  ones 
remodeled. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  of  Prague,  in  stating  that  the  acreage 
planted  to  sugar  beets  in  Bohemia  in  1908  was  slightly  less  than  that 
of  1907,  while  the  richness  of  the  sugar  was  highly  satisfactory,  gives 
the  following  details: 

In  1908  the  acreage  was  327,654  and  in  1907,  328,395  acres,  while 
the  production  of  beets  increased  from  3,785,000  to  4,029,500  tons. 
The  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  same  years  was  670,300  and 
685,300  tons,  and  for  the  entire  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  1,343,940 
and  1,430,000  tons.  There  were  operated  last  year  61  factories  in 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  24  in  Hungary,  while  out  of  a  total  of  204 
sugar  factories  in  the  entire  Empire  119,  or  more  than  one-half,  were 
operated  in  Bohemia.  The  1908  crop  prices  were  quite  satisfactory, 
averaging  $4.84  for  each  220  pounds,  against  $4.47  for  1907  and  $3.98 
for  1906. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  entire  Empire  during  the 
three  years  was  556,971  tons  in  1908,  526,647  tons  in  1907,  and  538,056 
tons  in  1906.  Although  the  use  of  sugar  last  year  showed  a  5^  per 
cent  increase  over  1907,  only  40  per  cent  of  the  production  is  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  the  balance  must  find  a  foreign  market.  The 
middle  and  laboring  classes  in  Bohemia  do  not  consume  as  much 
sugar  per  capita  as  do  laboring  people  in  the  United  States.  The 
better  grades  of  refined  sugar  retail  at  $0,074  per  pound.  The  city 
of  Aussig,  on  the  river  Elbe,  is  the  collecting  point  for  sugar  ship- 
ments for  foreign  markets,  it  having  direct  access  to  the  ocean. 
Freight  rates  for  sugar  per  ton  by  water  from  Aussig  to  Hamburg  in 
quantities  not  less  than  10,000  tons  are  $2.38  per  ton  and  by  rail  (364 
miles)   $7.66. 

CANNED  GOODS  IN  WALES. 

LARGE  CONSUMING  PUBLIC  AMONG  THE  WELSH   COLLIERIES. 

Consul  Lor  in  A.  Lathrop,  in  the  following  report  from  CardiflF,  in- 
dicates a  good  market  for  American  canned  goods  in  Wales : 

Cardiff  supplies  well  over  a  million  people  with  the  things  they 
eat  and  drink.  These  consumers  are  close  together,  within  25  miles 
of  this  city.  The  coal  districts  of  Glamorganshire  are  so  thickly 
populated  in  many  of  the  valleys  that  the  towns  are  continuous.  The 
adult  coal  miners,  heads  of  families,  receive  an  average  wage  in  excess 
of  $12.50  per  week  and  spend  money  freely  on  food.  A  compact 
mass  of  people  willing  and  able  to  spend  money  on  the  American 
food  products,  which  are  not  properly  brought  to  their  attention, 
awaits  the  si4Ier.  No  market  is  more  promising;  nowhere  is  con- 
sumption more  steady  and  regular.    Though  there  is  depression  at 
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the  moment  in  the  coal  industry,  and  though  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  miners  will  be  largely  <lecreased  this  year,  nevertheless  an  ap- 
proximate 40,000,000  tons  of  coal  nmst  be  raised  to  the  surface  every 
twelve  months  in  the  counties  of  (Glamorgan  and  Monmouth. 

Local  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  stores  are  limited  dur- 
ing a  consKierable  part  of  the  year.  Though  the  coal  miner  wher- 
ever possible  plants  a  small  allotment  to  potatoes  and  cabbages,  he 
supplements  his  dietary  with  vegetables  and  fruits  canned  or  other- 
wise preserved. 

A  striking  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  dried 
pea  in  Glamorganshire.  Ten  years  ago  dried  English  marrowfats 
were  practically  unknown  to  the  Welsh  coal  miners.  They  were 
introduced  by  a  Cardiff  firm,  packed  in  1-pound  packets,  which  are 
generally  sold  retail  at  8  cents,  wholesale  prices  running  generally 
about  $8.04  per  gross.  The  sale  during  the  season  from  January  to 
March,  1909,  is  believed  to  exceed  2,000,000  pounds. 

With  each  packet  is  sold  a  small  lump  of  carbonate  of  soda.  After 
the  peas  have  been  soaked  over  night  they  are  boiled  with  this  carbo- 
nate, which  maintains  the  green  color.  A  lump  of  sugar  is  intro- 
duced, and  perhaps  some  mint  or  parsley. 

Notwithstanding  tht-  great  importation  in  Britain  of  dried,  bottled, 
and  tinned  ve^tables  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  these  peas  are 
of  Englisli  origin,  the  large  marrowfat  lending  itself  well  to  the 
drying  process.  There  is  no  reason  why  American  growers  of  a 
similar  product  should  not  secure  a  share  in  this  market. 

OPPORTUNITY   ¥OK   CORN. 

American  canned  corn  ought  easily  not  only  to  make  its  own  mar- 
ket as  an  additional  product,  but  to  take  the  place,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  dried  peas.  It  is  much  easier  to  prepare  for  the  table — a  con- 
sideration with  the  collier's  wife.  It  is  sweeter  and  takes  less  time  to 
cook,  thereby  saving  fuel. 

There  is  only  one  way,  however,  in  which  the  com  can  be  intro- 
duced, and  that  is  by  local  demonstration  in  the  small  grocery  stores 
throughout  the  district.  The  history  of  a  well-advertised  special 
product  of  the  United  States  is  interesting.  The  company  which 
exploited  this  commodity  Imoked  dates  with  grocers  and  sent  an 
attractive  and  neatly  dressed  young  lady  around,  who  was  supplied 
with  an  oil  cooking  stove  and  a  well  prepared  booklet.  The  grocer 
was  glad  to  furnish  a  corner  of  his  store  without  asking  an  exclusive 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  product.  The  appetizing  products  of  the 
agent's  skill,  which  were  given  to  the  customers  of  the  store,  and 
many  of  which  were  eaten  on  the  premises,  were  incidentally  an  ad- 
vertisement; hence  the  grocer's  willingness  to  allow  the  use  of  his 
store. 

In  this  case,  and  in  another  in  which  similar  tactics  were  pursued, 
and  where  inexpensive  little  watch  charms  were  given,  the  results 
are  said  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  A  large  trade  has  ensued, 
and  the  special  products  are  found  in  99  out  of  every  100  grocery 
stores,  even  in  the  small  villages.  Yet  in  each  of  these  cases  the  com- 
modities were  in  the  nature  of  luxuries.  Results  should  be  greater 
with  canned  corn,  which  ought  to  become  a  staple. 
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FLOUR  IN  VENEZUELA. 

TARIFF  DECREE  REGARDING  TIIE  IMPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

Vice-Consul  Herman  F.  Betow  makes  the  following  report  from 
La  Guaira,  under  date  of  March  21,  on  the  Venezuelan  flour  trade : 

The  roller  flour  mill  erected  by  an  American  company  for  La 
Compania  Anonima  de  Molinos  de  Trigo  de  Venezuela,  with  head 
offices  at  Caracas  and  mills  at  Maiquetia,  Venezuela,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  shut  down,  owing  to,  adverse  circumstances  affecting  the 
condition  of  the  trade.  This  mill  started  in  the  fall  of  190G  with  a 
contract  capacity  of  400  barrels  daily  (24  hours),  but  it  exceeded  the 
contract  capacity  by  about  42  per  cent.  It  turned  out,  from  Mani- 
toba and  Duluth  wheat,  a  high  grade  of  flour,  which  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  The  mill,  profiting  by  advantageous  tariffs,  rained 
practical  control  of  all  the  profitable  Venezuelan  markets.  Tnough 
it  has  closed  down  its  plant,  the  company  to-day  is  financially  sound 
and  stands  on  a  firm  basis. 

CAUSES   AND   EFFECT. 

A  year  ago  the  bubonic  plague  made  its  first  appearance  in  Venezu- 
ela at  La  Guaira,  at  which  time  the  port  was  closed  to  the  traffic  of  the 
world.  After  the  appearance  of  tne  plague  sales  were  almost  im- 
possible. On  April  18,  1908,  a  decree  was  issued  closing  the  port  to 
the  world;  this  decree  remained  in  effect  until  May  23,  1908,  during 
which  time  the  mill  closed  down  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
marketing  its  product.  Among  the  several  decrees  issued  since  last 
November  were  two  affecting  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  tariffs  of 
Venezuela. 

According  to  the  tariff  schedule  of  1908  wheat  in  the  grain  was 
placed  in  the  second  class,  which  pays  0.10  bolivar  per  kilo  (boli- 
var=$0.193;  kilo=2.2  pounds)  plus  20  per  cent.  Wneat  flour  was 
placed  in  the  third  class,  which  pays  0.25  bolivar  per  kilo  plus  5 
per  cent. 

By  a  decree  of  January  7,  1909,  the  20  per  cent  on  wheat  and  the  5 
per  cent  on  wheat  flour  were  removed.  This  decree  remained  in  force 
only  4  days.  On  January  11,  1909,  a  new  decree  was  issued  placing 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  broken  wheat  or  semola  in  the  third  class,  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  25  centimos  of  a  bolivar  per  kilo. 

Upon  the  latter  decree  becoming  effective,  the  milling  company 
decided  to  import  no  more  wheat,  close  down  the  plant,  and  dispose 
of  all  stocks.  This  it  has  done.  The  head  miller  departed  for  the 
United  States  on  March  17.  There  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  the 
mill  resuming  opperations  in  the  near  future  and  under  the  present 
tariff  schedule.     The  mill  was  operated  during  the  daytime  only. 

Approximately  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat,  all  of  which  came 
each  year  through  the  port  of  New  York  to  Venezuela  in  American 
bottoms,  will  now  cease  to  be  imported  by  Venezuela,  and  a  market 
for  approximately  110,115  barrels  of  wheat  flour  will  be  reopened  to 
the  flour  producers  of  the  world. 

COMPARATIVE   COST  OF   WHEAT   AND   FLOIR. 

Freight  on  wheat  from  New  York  to  La  Guaira  is  15  cents  per 
bushel  plus  5  per  cent  primage.     The  rate  on  flour  between  the  above- 
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montionod  places  is  *J5  cents  per  100  jpoimds.  The  charge  for  han- 
dling fivi^ht  over  the  La  (luaira  docks  is  2  l>olivares  per  100  kilos, 
or  $0.17.'>t»  American  gold  ix»r  100  pounds.  The  price  of  the  best 
grade's  of  flour  as  <|uotcd  by  the  agencies  is  18  pesos  (14.40  |)esos 
fuerto).  or  ^IJi.HiX)  in  American  gold.  The  total  cost  of  laying 
down  American  Hour  in  I^  (ruaira  (taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
flour  is  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York)  is  7.70  pesos  fuertes,  or  $7.4887.  The 
diflfen»nce,  or  $<).4073,  renresents  the  oricrinal  value  of  the  flour  plus 
the  profit  that  the  numufacturt^r  and  seller  may  receive. 

Tsing  the  l)est  output  ever  secured  by  the  local  milU  4.42,  or  4 
bushels  and  25.2  |K)unds  |)er  barrel  of  flour,  as  the  basis  ujKm  which 
to  figure  the  comparative  cost  of  importing  a  barrel  of  flour  and  the 
material  from  which  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  one  finds  the  following 
profit  in  favor  of  flour  as  against  wheat.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  schedules  actually  in  us*»  and  the  table  represents  the  charges 
that  would  l)e  actually  encountered  on  the  imjwrtation  of  a  single 
barrel  of  flour,  or  the  wheat  net^ssarv  to  manufacture  a  barrel  of 
flour,  lK)th  Venezuelan  currency  and  the  American  equivalent  being 
given : 


<'hsiT»*s. 


On.*  liarml  flour.       I     make  1  bami  flour. 


V^nntup- 
Itui. 


AmtTlcan.  I   ^^J^*^     American. 


10.4825  I        SaaoaO  |a6397 

0331  ;  .0319 

.3447              .4821  .4fi64 

4.29H.'*  t          6.0250  '  5.8141 

1.2»K)            1.8075  1.7442 


Fp'idit $0.50 

Piimuji- 

I)(K'k  charuM'S .  35ft3 

Dntv 4.4'i45 

War  \i\x,  ."Kt  \ht  c.tit 1.  33f»3 

Transll  Inx.ri  i..Te.iit 1.1136  1.0740  1.5060  1.4532 

ToUl 7.7607  7.4«87  10.6107  la  1406 

The  (lifTerence  of  $2.(W>,  as  shown  by  the  table,  represents  the  extent 
of  the  profit  in  favor  of  wheat  flour  as  against  wheat. 


FORMOSA   TEA. 

E.XPORTS    TO    THE    X  NlTEl)    STATES    FALLING    OFF    IN    RECENT    YEABS. 

(^on.sul  (^arl  F.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  tea  export  fn)m  Formosa  in  1908,  and  the 
condition  of  the  industry: 

Tea  is  (he  principal  article  of  export  from  Formosa  to  foreign 
countries.  During  the  year  11)08  the  export  to  Japan  was  GG3,555 
pounds,  and  to  foreign  countries  2:2.577,392  pounds,  a  total  of  2.3^40,- 
1)47  pounds,  vahied  at  $3,080,1)35,  the  bulk  of  which  went  to  the 
rnited  States.  Oolong  and  Powchone  are  the  teas  exported,  the 
Oolong  going  to  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan,  and  the 
Powchong  to  China,  Hongkong,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  export  of  Oolong  tea  to  the  United  States  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  Formosan  Government  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  rescinding  the  export  tax,  which  is 
l.GO  yen  (79.0  cents),  and  the  internal  or  likin  tax  2.40  yen  ($1.19), 
a  total  of  4  yen  ($1.99)  per  picul  (133  pounds),  to  aid  the  Formosa 
tea  men  in  meeting  the  co!n|)etition  of  China  and  Ceylon  teas,  which 
seem  to  be  sup[)lanting  the  Fonnosa  tea  in  the  American  markets. 
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The  export  of  Powchong  tea  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing steaaily,  the  export  lor  1908  showing  a  substantial  gain  over 
1907,  500,000  pounds,  or  about  8  per  cent,  China  being  the  principal 
consumer. 

It  is  claimed  that  Oolong  tea  can  not  be  produced  any  cheaper 
than  the  prices  prevailing  m  1908,  which  were  very  low,  and  the 
growers  did  not  pick  the  full  crop,  claiming  there  was  no  profit  in 
picking  the  tea  at  such  prices.  It  has  been  estinuUed  that  from 
500,000  to  1,000,000  pounds  more  Oolong  could  have  been  produced 
if  there  had  been  a  demand  for  it  at  a  better  price.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  their  contention  that  the 
prices  were  too  low  and  that  upon  the  present  basis  of  vahies  in  the 
IJnited  States  there  is  small  hope  for  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  Oolong  tea. 

The  cost  of  producing  Formosa  teas  depends  largely  on  the  cost  of 
labor,  which  has  increased  very  much,  owing  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  island  in  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  labor  getting  cheaper. 

The  following  table  shows  tKe  exports  of  Oolong  and  Powchong 
tea  for  the  year  1908  and  the  countries  to  which  exported : 

Oolong.  Powchong. 

Countries.  j  , 

Quantity.       Value.     '  Quantity.        Value. 


I    Pouudif.                             Pounds. 
United  States 16,195,380  \  S2.211,.V>8  ' 


England 
Germany... 
Australia... 
Portugal ... 
Hongkong . 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 663,  ftTiS 


325, 323 

16,971 

45,  IW 

805 

399, 145 
47,500 


45, 33.1 

2. 679 

5,216 

105 

50,131 
6,468 


78. 192 


16^.987  I  S-20,218 

5,337,521  6:)2,297 

43,700  '  8,736 


Total I  17,693,739  I    2,399,681  ;    5,547,208  6M,2."a 


TAPIOCA  TRADE. 

AMERICAN  IMPORTS  OF  TAPIOC.V PRICES  AND  I  SES  IN   HOLLAND. 

The  imports  of  tapioca  into  the  United  States  are  increasing,  those 
for  the  fiscal  year  1908  having  been  49,800,092  pounds,  vahied  at 
$1,408,177,  against  4;3,(>47,731  pounds,  worth  $l,27i;^r>0,  in  1907.  It 
enters  free  of  duty,  nearly  the  whole  imports  coming  from  the  East 
Indies.  Considerable  quantities  come  via  European  ports,  and  Con- 
sul-(ieneral  Soren  Listm*,  of  Rotterdam,  sends  the  following  account 
of  the  shipments  from  that  Dutch  trading  city: 

The  value  of  dechired  exports  of  tapioca  from  Rotterdam  to  tlie 
United  States  in  1908  was  $21,599.  ^o  food  product  certificate  is 
attached  to  the  invoice  when  presented  here  for  legalization,  as  it  is 
claimed  by  the  shippers  that  the  taj)ioca  Hour  forwarded  from  this 
port  to  the  United  States  is  all  of  an  inferior  ([uality,  and  us(h1  solely 
for  technical  purposes,  such  as,  for  instance,  hardening  or  stiffening 
textile  fabrics.  The  average  price  of  this  grade  of  tapioca  flour  is 
8  florins  ($:122)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

The  large  shipments  of  tapi(K*a  Hour  made  direct  from  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  to  the  Tnited  States  must  evidently  ^>^*(^/-\*/4Ktt^*^' 
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quality  than  the  kind  purchasetl  in  the  Netherlands,  as  the  average 
price  of  same  is  stated  to  l)e  12  florins  ($4.82)  per  100  kiloH. 

My  informant  stat(»s  that  in  EurofH*  the  higher  grade  of  tapiocTi 
flour  is  used  mostly  for  the  manufacture  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  flour  is  said  to  produce  such  articles  of  a 
particular  crispncss  and  firmness. 

Tai)ioca  flour  is  the  groimd  or  granulated  root,  or  rather  bulb,  of 
the  tapioca,  cassava,  yuca,  mandu)cca,  or  manihot  plant  (as  it  is 
variously  known),  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies. 

Tapi(K»a  flour  is  admitted  free  of  duty  in  the  Netherlands.  Sweet- 
ened tapio(*a  containing  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  anv  sweetening 
substance,  and  intended  for  the  preparation  of  puddings,  soups, 
sauces,  etc.,  pays  2  florins  (80  cents)  per  100  kilos,  and  if  containing 
more  than  10  per  cent  sw(»etening,  25  florins  ($10.05)  per  100  kilos. 


ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

8TATI8TT(8  SHOW    A   I^RCIE  DECLINE    IN    EXPENDITURE. 

The  Ijondon  Times  has  just  published  Dr.  Dawson  Burn's  annual 
statement  of  the  British  nation's  drink  bill,  which  Consul  Church 
Howe,  of  Manchester,  states  shows  an  actual  decrease  last  year  of 
nearly  $21), 000,000,  or,  allowing  for  increase  of  i)opulation,  a  decrease 
in  expenditure  (H]ual  to  $3f»,r>44,.321.     The  following  are  the  items: 


1906. 


Spirits t245,890,S21 

BctT 480, 899, 821 

Wino 49,710,743 

Oth.T  liquors 7,299, 730 


Dflcmse 
from  1907. 


$12,273,381 
12,965,906 
4,344.315 


Total 783,800,835  I        28,983,502 


The  sums  spent  ]wr  head  of  population  in  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were: 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

Spirits 14.90  19  63  i  $5.99 

Ik-iT 12.08  3.59  8.33 

\\-\no 1.18  1.03  .57 

Other  liqiioru .18  .04  .06 


Total 1H.34  ,  14.29  14.95 

Alcohol ^;ullous..  1.9  1.3  1.5 

CANADA. 

STATISTICS   OF   CONSUMPTION    OF    STRONG   DRINK    IN    THE   DOMINION. 

Consul  Harry  A.  Conant,  of  Windsor,  transmits  a  signed  press 

statement   sent   out   from   Toronto  and  published   in  the  Windsor 

Record  of  April  12,  which  contains  the  following  statistics: 

The  number  of  jirallons  of  liquor  entered  for  consumption  during  the  past 
4  years,  190r)-llM)H,  |»er  1,000  of  the  iMjpulation,  was  as  foHows.  In  gaUons: 
r».!)31,  O.liOT,  0,«*J4,  and  G,797,   respectively.     The  consumption  of  spirits   was 
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somewhat  less  in  1008,  but  the  consnniptlon  of  malt  liquor  was  greater,  and  on 
the  whole  there  was  an  increase  of  strong  drink  consumed,  even  in  excess  of 
the  Increase  of  the  population.  The  following  statement  shows  the  kinds,  quan- 
tities, and  value  of  liquors  consumed  in  1908: 


Description.  |    Gallons.    |     Value. 


Canadian  spirits '    3, 927, 312 

Imported  spirits I    2,127,478 

Canadian  malt  liquors '38, 800, 380 

Imported  malt  liquors '    1, 096, 256 

Wines 1,386,235 


Total 47,337,661 


$23,563,872 

17,019,824 

27,160,266 

2,192,512 

6,931,175 


76,867,649 


The  customs  and  excise  duty  collected  on  the  foregoing  amounted  to  $14,- 
669,627.  

ARGENTINE  MEAT  TRADE. 

RENEWED    EFFORTS   FOR   CATTLE   EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

While  the  imports  of  frozen  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Argentina  are  steadily  increasing,  amounting  in  1908  to  402,047,632 
pounds,  valued  at  $29,096,823,  as  compared  with  129,047,632  pounds, 
valued  at  $9,994,179  in  1903,  there  have  been  no  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Argentine  live  cattle  since  1903,  w^hen  the  im- 
ports were  27,807  head,  valued  at  $2,219,124,  in  a  total  import  of 
519,794  head,  valued  at  $39,035,471.  The  cause  of  the  cessation  of 
imports  of  live  Argentine  cattle  was  the  closing  of  British  ports 
thereto  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  According  to  a  Buenos 
Aires  correspondent  of  the  I^ondon  Times,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
cattlemen  of  the  Itepublic  are  now  seeking  to  have  this  embargo 
lifted  and  to  make  British  ports  once  again  free  to  Argentine  live 
stock.  The  correspondent  reports  that  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina 
has  approached  the  (Jovernment  with  a  view  that  steps  be  taken 
through  the  Argentine  minister  at  London  to  obtain  the  reopening  of 
British  ports  to  Argentine  liv-e  cattle  and  sheep,  the  present  being  an 
auspicious  time  to  secure  this  reopening  "  in  view  oi  the  recent  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  United  States  and  the  closing 
of  British  ports  to  American  live  stock,  and  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  disease  has  practically  disappeared  from  Argentina." 
The  societv  further  represents  that  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  find 
an  outlet  for  the  rapidly  increasing  live-stock  production  other  than 
in  the  form  of  frozen  meat,  and  the  opening  of  British  ports  would 
secure  this  outlet  and  insure  at  all  times  a  healthy  competition 
'•which  would  make  almost  impossible  the  formation  of  a  trust 
among  the  '  freezers '  to  the  detriment  of  the  traders  and  Country 
generally." 

FOREIGN   INTERESTS  AND  EXPORTS  STATISTICS. 

It  would  seem  from  this  correspondent  that  American  packers  are 
se<*uring  possession  of  some  Argentine  refrigerating  establishments, 
for  in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  La  Plata  establishment  some 
time  back,  the  Swift  Company  has  now  bought  the  La  Blancha  at  a 
purchasing  price,  as  announced,  of  $7,800,000.  The  former  mana- 
ger of  the  La  Bhmcha,  in  the  interest  of  the  Swift  Company,  is  now 
m  Chile  studying  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  '*  freezer"  in  the 
far  South.  The  correspondent  also  announces  that  a  syndicate  of 
(lerman  capitalists  has  been  formed  with  the  purpose  ofi^oating  a 
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coinpany  for  rrcH-tin^  a  •*  f r(H»zi»r  *'  in  Patagonia  for  the  shipment  of 
meat  hv  <linHt  ^! earner  to  (Jernian  jmrts. 

Tlie  <orn»^|M>n<len(  piv«»s  tlie  ex|M)rts  of  frozen  and  chille<l  meat 
for  Ar^Mitina  in  UKH;,  r.H)7.  ami  ltK)K,  as  follows: 

lM'*iri|'tioti  19U«.  1907.  IWJh. 

B^rf       «|imiirp«        •J.nco.aJl       l.»W.0«2         Z,U.\Z-^ 

Miittnn vnrr^t^^..      li.lTl.tSW       2,907,191'       S,S34.*»2^ 

UriiM .U»...  71,719  90.800  8S9,-290 


WATER  PURIFICATION. 

AI>VANTA<iKS    OK    STORINO    PREMOl  M    TO    ITS    FILTRATION. 

ConMi]-(ieiH»rHl  Kolx^rt  J.  Wynne,  of  Ix>ndon,  transmits  the  fol- 
lowing syno|)>i>  of  a  report  maile  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston,  director 
of  water  examinations,  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  of  the 
Hriti>h  metropolis  on  the  advantages  of  storing  water  for  some 
time  previou>  to  its  filtration: 

Storage  redll<•e>^  the  nnmlMT  of  bacteria  of  all  sorts,  and,  if  suffi- 
centlv  piol<)iiire<l,  d'^italizes  the  microlx»s  of  water-borne  disease 
(typhoid  baeiihis  and  cholera  vibrio).  An  atleipiately  stored  water 
is  to  Ih»  rrganled  as  **  safe." 

Tlie  n^»  of  stored  water  enablt^s  a  constant  chei*k  to  be  maintained 
on  the  safety  of  ]^)ndon's  water  antecinlent  to  and  irrespective  of 
liltration.  It  renders  any  accidental  bn*akdown  in  the  filtering  ar- 
raii«rcmcnt^  much  h'ss  serious. 

The  habitual  use  of  stored  water  would  lighten  the  ffrave  respon- 
sibilities of  tlie  water  board  as  n'gards  the  safety  oi  the  London 
water  supply,  and  would  tend  to  create  a  siMise  of  security  among 
tho-e  who  watch  over  the  health  of  the  metropolis. 

Kaw  river  water  should  be  stored  antecedent  to  filtration  pref- 
erably for  :M)  <lays.  The  (luestion  of  whether  the  30  days'  stor- 
age* sjioiijil  Ih>  fixed  on  a  maximum  or  on  a  minimum  basis  must 
be  left  uiijin-wered:  but  if  the  former  alternative  l>e  chosen,  the 
desirability  of  employing  supplementary  process^^s  of  water  purifica- 
tion to  tide  over  emergencies  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
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RUBBER  CULTURE. 
MEXICO. 

THE  INDUSTRY   NOT  A8  PROFITABLE  AS  WAS  EXPECTED. 

Consul  William  W.  Canada,  of  Veracruz,  in  reply  to  many  inquiries 
from  the  United  States,  furnishes  the  following  information  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Mexico : 

I  submit  the  following  short  report  on  the  question  of  rubber  cul- 
ture in  Mexico,  prepared  by  one  best  qualified  to  give  the  facts,  and 
by  his  permission: 

The  tapping  was  begun  in  October  and  completed  the  first  wwk  in  February. 
The  rubber  is  now  well  dried,  except  the  last  few  sheets,  and  it  weighs  590 
pounds.  This  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year's  product,  but  that  was  st^- 
cured  by  two  tappings,  while  this  is  from  one  only.  This  year  we  secured 
about  75  pounds  of  our  crop  from  young  trees  never  before  tapiKHl;  the  balance 
represents  about  13  ounces  \^v  tree  throughout  our  10-year-old  fields.  The 
output  Is  not  particularly  encouraging,  as  it  Is  8  i)er  cent  less  than  last  year's 
average,  while  we  made  this  season  50  per  cent  more  cuts  to  the  tree  in  our 
single  tapping  than  we  did  in  both  tappings  last  year.  The  thrifty  trees  gave 
50  per  cent  more  latex  than  last  year,  but  this  was  offset  by  our  losses  among 
the  backward  trees,  and  the  latex  proved  to  be  thinner  than  last  year,  as  etjual 
units  of  liquid  measure  dried  down  to  less  rubber.  This  was  due  partly  to 
tapping  higher  on  the  trees,  where  the  latex  Is  necessarily  iK)orer,  and  i)ossibly 
steady  tapping  once  or  twice  a  year,  for  several  years  may  have  affected 
temporarily  the  latex  reserves  in  the  trees.  In  view  of  our  tapping  record  to 
date,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  expect  an  increased,  diminished,  or  stationary 
yield  the  coming  season.  We  went  into  this  business  with  our  eyes  open  and 
knew  that  neither  we  nor  any  one  else  had  much  of  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  pro|>osltlon.  Our  education  has  been  and  still  Is  progressing  as  rapidly 
and  with  as  little  expense  as  anybody  engaged  in  the  Mexican  rubber  planting 
field.  I  have  just  re<*elved  a  letter  from  Tabas<'o,  the  only  Imi>ortant  rubber 
district  In  Mexico  that  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with.  This  letter  Is 
from  a  personal  friend  who  recently  took  a  iK>sltlon  on  a  Tabasco  rubber 
property,  and  he  writes  me  detailed  data  as  to  size  of  trees  of  various  ages, 
tapping  yield,  etc.  I  therefore  re[)eat  now  the  oi>lnlon  that  our  trees  grow  as 
rapidly  as  any  elsewhere  In  Soconusco,  and  our  tapping  results  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  in  Soconusco  or  any  other  part  of  Mexico. 

The  present  Induations  ap[>ear  to  be  that  this  si>e<'les  of  rubber  tree  can  not 
be  profitably  tapped  more  than  once  a  year,  and  this  fact  taken  In  connection 
with  the  ccmiparatlvely  small  yield  per  tapping,  at  least  during  the  first  10 
years  of  the  tree's  life.  Indicates  that  our  outlook  Is  not  what  we  bellev«Ml  It 
to  Ih*  when  we  were  paying  for  our  stock.  Our  only  course  now  Is  to  hold  on 
and  avoid  any  further  Investment  here  until  we  learn  when  we  may  depend  upon 
a  material  Increase  In  the  yield  of  our  trees. 

THE  OITLOOK    FOR   MEXICAN    RIBIJER. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  outlook  for  Mexican  rubber  so 
lonff  as  present  prices  prevail.  Some  favored  places  can  make  a  fair 
profit  on  their  actual  costs,  but  when  rubber  falls  to  .V)  cents  or  less 
there  is  nothing  in  it  for  the  stockholders.  Tt  is  reported  that  within 
a  few  years  the  Far  East  will  have  00,000.000  Para  trees  producing 
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from  1  to  3  nounds  each  \wr  annum  of  rublier  superior  to  the  best 
Mexican,  and  if  this  does  not  break  the  market  planting  here  will 
rontinne.  It  is  statcni  on  ^cxxl  authority  that  the  Mexican  planters 
pet  more  rubln^r  |ht  tapping  than  the  I*ara  people  and  that  the  tap- 
ping cost  is  lower  |K»r  pound  of  rubln^r  productnl,  but  they  can  tap 
only  (mce  a  year,  wliile  tlie  Para  planter  can  tap  many  times  in  a 
year.  The  Mexican  planter  los<»s,  InH-aust*  of  his  jrreater  capital  in- 
vested, more  than  lie  ^ins  in  h)wcr  tapping  cost,  and  iKH'ause  he 
must  liave  ten  to  twenty  times  as  many  tre<»s  to  prcxluce  the  same 
amount  of  rublM»r  as  (he  Para  planter,  so  that  the  odds  are  against 
him.  even  if  he  can  pnKhu*e  Mexican  trees  for  half  or  a  quarter  of 
what  the  Para  tree  costs,  wliich  is  doubtful. 

TABASCO. 
THE  Win  STRV   IN   THE  STATE   NOT  YKT  DEFlXPrELY  ASSl^RED. 

Ccmsid  A.  J.  I>»spinasse,  of  Frontera,  writes  as  follows  relative 
to  tlie  conditicm  of  the  rubl>er  industry  in  the  State  of  Tabasco: 

Tlic  rubber  tnn*  is  indigenous  to  tliis  State,  where  it  is  found  grow- 
ing wild  with  no  well-defiuiMl  district  wlieriMn  the  tn*es  grow  in  large 
iHxIies.  Althougli  numerous  tnvs  can  Im»  found  in  the  virgin  forests 
(hey  are  sca((ered  over  too  grt»at  an  area  to  Ik*  tapped  profitably. 
In  onler  to  remedy  (his  difficulty  rublxT  planters  have  for  several 
years  j)ast  ol>(aine<l  (heir  tnn's  from  nurM»ri(*s  they  had  l>een  form- 
ing, and  it  is  now  e>timate«l  that  fidly  S,(KM),(HK)  trees  are  under  culti- 
vation in  this  State,  and  (m  the  lM)rder  of  the  adjoining  state  of 
Chiapas.  Judging  from  the  prt»sent  satisfactory  outlook  of  the 
rubln^r  trtvs,  taken  as  a  Ixnly,  a  large  proportion  will  soon  be  in  a 
con«li(ion  to  tai),  providing  the  rublnT  i)lantations  safely  reach  their 
full  period  of  (levelopment  without  encountering  any  serious  disaster. 
Under  the  present  exiHTimental  stage  it  woulii  l)e  premature  to  as- 
sert that  the  cultivation  of  the  rublnT  tree  in  Tabas<»o  is  an  unquali- 
fied success.  It  will  recpiire  at  least  two  years  more  to  substantiate 
thi^  claim. 

It  is  exp(*cted  that  the  prmluction  of  rubl)er  after  the  trees  have 
reached  their  full  development  will  l)e  li  pounds  per  tree.  This, 
some  authorities  claim,  is  ((K)  low  for  tre<*s  which  are  growing  under 
normal  conditions,  and  that  2  pounds  would  not  Ix*  excessive,  but 
a<*ce|)ting  1}  pounds  as  a  cons(»rvative  estimate,  1.000  trees  would 
produce  1,.V)0  pounds,  which  at  55  cents  jx^r  pound,  would  amount 
to  $"^'25,  gold,  and  after  deducting  5  cents,  gold,  for  expenses  there 
would  renuiin  a  net  [)rofit  of  i*i750,  gold,  [)er  year.  If  the  crop  should 
be  exported  to  the  United  States  the  price  would  be  higher  and  the 
profit  greater. 

Many  planters  have  engaged  in  diversified  cidtivation,  and  have 
planted  rubber  trees  as  a  side  line,  utilizing  them  as  shade  for  cacao 
trees,  the  latter  Ix^ing  probably  the  most  important  industry  in  this 
State.  When  so  cultivated  the  rublxT  tree  is  grown  at  a  nominal 
cost,  as  other  trees  would  have  lx*en  nec(^>sarv  for  this  purpose,  and 
as  the  expense  of  planting  either  kind  would  lx»  the  same,  this  ex- 
jx»ns<>  is  therefore  directly  charged  to  cost  of  cidtivating  the  cacao 
tree.  This  combination  is  attra<*tive,  as  two  valuable  crops  are  pro- 
duce<l  on  the  same  ground  and  und«»r  one  management.  It  must 
not,  however,  Ix^  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  the  rubber  tree 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  r^r\r\n]r> 
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BOLIVIA. 
PROPOSED   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   PRODUCING   TERRITORY. 

In  transmitting  copies  of  the  official  report  of  the  Delgado  Nacional 
for  the  Colonial  Territory  of  Bolivia  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
concerning  the  proposed  development  of  the  district  imder  considera- 
tion, Consul  George  H.  Pickerell,  of  Para,  Brazil,  writes  as  follows: 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  of  the  Delgado  as  to  the  best 
means  for  developing  this  great  district,  but  especially  to  that  part 
which  deals  with  the  financial  and  transportation  problems,  as  ex- 
pressed in  various  parts  of  the  report,  and  to  his  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  colonial  banks,  and  what  he  is  willing  to  do 
to  secure  this  end. 

The  district  lies  partly  between  the  rivers  Beni  and  Madidi  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  rivers  Acre^  Rapirran,  and  Abuna  on  the  other,  hav- 
ing its  base  resting  on  the  rivers  Tambupara  and  Tacuatimarin,  and 
its  apex  where  the  rivers  Abuna  and  Marmore  join  to  make  the 
Madeira.  This  as  yet  sparsely  settled  territory  is  well  supplied  with 
rivers,  most  of  which  can  be  navigated  during  the  entire  year  by 
vessels  of  reasonably  deep  draft,  while  the  smaller  streams  can  he 
used  by  boats  of  less  draft.  In  order  to  make  this  territory  more 
productive,  it  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  that  its  inhabitants 
should  have  better  means  for  securing  quick  returns  on  their  produc- 
tion, which  is  rubber.  As  is  well  known  to  the  trade,  the  ruober  of 
this  region  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  only  reason  why  this 
territory  has  not  been  developed  to  its  fullest  capacity  is  the  lack  of 
financial  and  transportation  facilities  of  a  reasonable  and  safe  charac- 
ter. The  latter  phase  of  the  question  is  now  practically  settled,  for  it 
will  be  only  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the  Madeira  ana  Mar- 
more  Railroad  tvill  be  able  to  care  for  all  the  freight,  either  out  or  in, 
so  far  as  getting  around  the  great  falls  of  the  Madeira  River  is  con- 
cerned. The  next  or  second  portion  of  the  transportation  problem, 
and  the  one  in  which  the  Delgado  is  directly  interested,  is  the  making 
of  roads  suitable  for  autos,  etc.,  to  connect  the  different  fazendas  and 
seringaes  with  the  different  navigable  rivers  by  wl^ich  the  freight  can 
be  carried  cheaply  to  some  convenient  central  point,  whence  it  can  be 
transported  to  Marmore,  the  terminus  of  the  Madeira  and  Marmore 
Railroad.  His  present  idea  is  to  make  the  city  of  Riberalta  this  cen- 
tral point,  owing  to  its  location  and  healthfulness,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  intervening  distance,  74  kilometers,  there  are  no  great 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  should  it  be  decided  to  establish  a  nar- 
row-gage railroad. 

Even  with  the  transportation  problem  settled,  without  proper 
banking  facilities  the  Delgado  feels  that  the  situation  will  not  greatly 
improve  nor  become  attractive  to  new  immigrants  until  he  can  pro- 
vide them  with  easy  and  quick  means  to  realize  on  their  product  or 
secure  loans  with  which  to  make  improvements.  To  establish  this 
banking  and  transportation  system  he  has  authorized  Mr.  A.  A. 
Ferreira,  whose  headquarters  will  be  in  New  York  Citv,  to  promote  a 
company  or  companies  to  take  over  this  privilege,  unaer  certain  easy 
conditions,  which  will  give  the  said  company  or  companies  exclusive 
control  over  the  territory  for  the  privileges  mentionea. 
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WHY  AMERHAX  (APITALISTH  AHOIXD  SEi'URE  THE  (X^NCESSION. 

This  is  the  situation  in  a  few  words,  but  the  point  that  it  is  desired 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  American  capitalists  is  that  if  this 
concession  is  allowed  to  go  to  Europe  the  proportion  of  the  business 
that  will  fall  to  our  lot  will  l)e  very  small  as  compared  with  that 
which  will  follow  the  con«»ssion.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
proposition  will  Ik*  given  due  consideration,  for  it  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely important  as  a  money-making  opportunity  for  the  conces- 
sioners, hut  it  is  of  the  gn»att*st  importance  to  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  if  they  are  to  have  a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  district. 
At  the  prest»nt  time  large  amounts  of  merchandise  are  taken  into  this 
territory  over  the  very  difficult  falls  of  the  Madeira  River,  and  other 
amounts  drift  down  through  or  via  the  Acre  region,  but  all  this 
is  a  mere  cipher  as  compared  with  the  quantity  which  will  go  for- 
ward when  the  Ma<leira  and  Marmore  Railway  is  completed  and  the 
present  difficulties  and  Iosm^s  are  obviated,  ('onsidered  as  a  bank- 
ing proposition  it  is  fii-st  class,  for  the  reason  that  every  dollar 
advanced  can  l>e  si»cured  by  an  article  that  is  almost  an  equivalent 
for  gold. 

Statistics  showing  the  production  of  this  region  are  not  at  present 
obtainable,  but  it  is  Known  to  l)e  lar^,  considering  the  present  number 
of  inhabitants,  (liven  proi)er  facilities  for  inland  transportation, 
together  with  the  facilities  that  will  be  offered  by  the  Madeira  and 
Marmore  Railway,  and  with  a  certainty  of  finding  at  a  central  point 
a  reasonable  chancre  for  getting  advances  or  making  a  sale  of  their 
rubl)er,  practically  all  the  rublH*r  of  this  district  will  seek  that  point. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  majority  of  the  orders  placed  for  machinery, 
supplies,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  necessary  for  a  large 
population  can  and  will  l>e  strongly  influenced  and  directed  by  the 
parties  making  such  advances. 

[The  New  York  address  of  the  Delgado's  representative  and 
copies  of  the  Delgado's  report  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.]   

BRAZIL. 

ESTIMATt:i>   EXIX)RTS   OF    RIBBER    FROM    THE   PARA    DISTRICT. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  present  condition  of  the 
rublHT  output  of  the  Para  district  and  the  estimated  exports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  IDOD,  is  furnished  by  Consul  George  H.  Pick- 
erell,  of  Para : 

The  following  statement  showing  the  half-yearly  exports  of  rubber 
from  the  consular  district  of  Para  for  the  past  three  calendar  years  is 
necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  estimated  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1000: 


,      Kirvt  six 

Second  six 
months. 

ToUl  for  the 
year. 

KOo*. 
14,532,299 
14,106.294 
15.393.423 

KUf>s. 
34,670,423 

37.514.152 
37,6«6,487 
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From  the  above  statements  it  would  seem  that  the  shipments  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  end  June  30,  1909,  would  be  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  had  there  l)een  no  financial  de- 
pression or  other  unfavorable  condition  this  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  case.  Iteports  from  the  interior  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
indicate  that  shipments  will  from  now  (January  29)  on  show  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  quantity  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1908. 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  RUBBER  OUTPUT. 

The  supplies  sent  up  river  during  1908  were  considerably  less  than 
were  ordered,  and  only  the  financially  strong  houses  filled  the  requisi- 
tions as  sent  in.  This  means  that  the  rubber  gatherer  was  unable  to 
remain  away  from  his  base  of  supplies  the  usual  length  of  time,  and 
as  a  consequence  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  his  usual  quota  of  rubber. 
Another  factor  that  enters  very  largely  into  the  Question  is  the  rain. 
This  year  it  is  reported  that  the  rains  have  made  their  appearance 
some  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  time.  How  much  effect  these  two 
factors  will  have  and  what  the  difference  will  be  no  one  can  accurately 
state,  but  one  hears  of  estimates  running  from  10  to  50  per  cent  on 
the  receipts  to  arrive  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1909. 

RULING   PRICES. 

A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  unusuallv  firm  stand  taken  by  the  lead- 
ing producers  as  regards  the  sale  or  their  stock.  The  daily  news- 
paper notices  continue  to  quote  them  as  firm  in  their  determination 
not  to  sell  unless  they  receive  their  price,  which  is  stated  to  be  7 
milreis  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  here,  or  $1.28  per  pound  New  York 
City.  I  hear  of  another  quite  good  sized  lot  that  has  been  arranged 
for  and  that  will  be  helcl  subject  to  a  price  of  7^  milreis  per  kilo 
Para,  or  $1.38  per  pound  New  York  City.  It  is  rather  sin^lar  that 
the  present  Para  price  for  Sertao  fine  is  given  at  6.6  milreis  per 
kilo,  or  $1.24  per  pound  New  York  City,  while  the  selling  price  for 
the  same  article  for  March  delivery  is  stated  in  New  York  to  be 
$1.20.  The  fact  that  sellers  continue  to  hold  out  for  the  higher  prices 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  confidence  in  something  that 
was  going  to  affect  the  market,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  those  merchants 
with  connections  in  the  upper  regions  have  the  best  means  of  com- 
munication and  of  knowing  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  The  re- 
ported arrivals  at  Manaos  to  Januarv  1,  1909,  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  1,801,562  kilos  of  rubber,  and  403,041  kilos  of 
caudio,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  low  prices  ruling  during 
the  first  half  of  1908,  which  had  a  tendency  to  restrict  shipments. 
Naturally  the  higher  prices  prevailing  during  the  latter  part  of  1908 
have  had  an  effect  of  the  opposite  kind,  and  it  is  stated  oy  the  more 
pessimistic  that  there  is  but  little  more  rubl)er  to  come  down.  This 
same  holds  good  as  regards  island  rubber,  which  seems  to  be  arriv- 
ing in  small  and  ragged  lots.  As  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
the  time  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  rubl>er  reaches  the  market, 
a  statement  in  the  Provincia  do  Para  of  January  29,  1909,  that  the 
receii)ts  of  rublx»r  during  that  month  up  to  the  29th  amounted  to 
4,90(),906  kilos,  against  4,1()9,902  kilos  during  the  same  portion  of  the 
month  of  January,  1908,  an  increase  of  737,004  kilos,  is  interesting. 
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NATAL. 

PRODI  tTlON  OF  1NDU;EN()1  H  OK  NATIVE  Rl  BBCR  IX  ZULIT-AXD. 

In  reply  to  an  iiuiniry  from  Ohio,  Consul  Edwin  S.  Cunningham, 
of  Durban,  furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  rublKT  in  Xatal: 

Al)out  three  ^vears  apo  M»nie  companies  were  organized  for  the  pur- 
|M)se  of  gathering  rubber  from  the  native  vines  m  Zululand  and  the 
(lOvernnuMit  gjive  them  iri*ants  for  that  purix)se,  which  required  that 
a  certain  Ixiunty  should  uv  naid  lK)th  for  the  use  of  the  land  while  the 
leas<»s  stipulated  that  the  le^stM»s  should  plant  a  certain  number  of 
rubl)er  tret»s  jK»r  aniuim  on  the  lands. 

The  only  indigenous  or  native  rubber  known  is  the  Landolphia 
hirkii^  a  vine  which  is  a  copious  producer  of  rubber  of  a  very  good 
quality,  and  which  is  found  throughout  Zululand,  and  possibly  as  far 
south  as  the  Tugela  Kivcr.  Samples  of  rubl)er  from  this  vine  have 
lH»en  gathered  and  forwarded  to  I^ondon  for  sale,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  excellent  (juality.  An  exiK)rter  at  Maritzburg  has 
shipiKHl  the  greatest  c|uanti(y,  which  amounts,  however,  only  to  one  or 
two  tons.    The  largest  amoimt  shipjKHl  at  any  one  time  was  some  600 

1)ounds.  The  nriccs  n^alizcd  on  this  rubl)er  have  not  been  s-tated,  but 
'  am  informeu  that  it  was  ecpial  to  any  Central  African  sold  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  the  syndicates  sliipped  94  pounds,  which  was  sold 
on  the  I^mdon  market  in  Septeml)er,  11)0S,  when  rubber  was  very 
low,  which  realized  58  cents  per  iM)uud.  and  the  shippers  were  advised 
by  the  brokers  that  had  it  Iwen  packed  dilTerently,  and  a  little  more 
care  used  in  its  gathering  to  prevent  foreign  matter  lx»ing  mixed  with 
it,  it  would  have  brouirht  a  price  equal  to  that  returned  for  Central 
African  rubber.  These  particuhii*s  are  iriven  so  that  inouirers  can 
form  a  cornn't  idea  as  to  the  real  merit  ot  the  Zululand  ruober. 

PLANTING    RI  BBER    TREES (GOVERNMENT    LEASES. 

The  first  inqwrtation  of  rubber  trees  was  from  Ceylon,  which  were 
planted  10  months  ago.  From  this  inqK)rtation  of  25,000  rubber  trees 
there  is  said  to  be  about  IT.SOO  plants  gn)wing  and  doing  remarkably 
well.  Some  11  months  later  a  furtlier  importation  was  made,  fnmi 
which  there  are  something  over  1().(K)0  plants  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion.   Tlicse  are  (he  only  trends  whidi  have  lH»en  planted. 

It  is  said  tluit  leases  have  already  Ikh'ii  granted  giving  the  right  to 
collect  rubber  in  all  those  parts  of  Zululand  where  native  rubber 
exists.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  (iovernment  is  prepared  to 
grant  leases  in  the  northern  part  of  Zululand  for  the  planting  of 
rubln^r  trees. 

A  svndicate  which  has  met  many  difficulties  and  needs  more  capital 
would  Ik*  likely  to  dispose  of  its  leases  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
These  leas(»s  consist  of  87h,0(M)  acres  near  Kozi  Lake  and  00,000  acres 
near  False*  Bay,  and  on  both  tracts  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
LandoJphUi  kirhii;  and  it  is  ujK)n  these  tracts  that  the  rubl>er  trees 
above  referred  to  are  j)lanted. 

The  difficulties  met  with  by  the  companies  which  have  endeavored 
to  collect  native  rubber  are:  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  animals  for  transportation  of  the  rubber,  in 
one  instance  115  miles  to  the  nearest  railway  si;ation,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  suitable  European  managers. 
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From  the  best  information  obtainable  it  would  seem  that  those 
interested  in  the  industry  are  sanguine  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
Zululand,  both  for  the  collection  of  native  rubber  and  the  growing  of 
the  Para  tree.  They  believe  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  the  tree  and  they  have  not  given  up  hope,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  more  money  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  enterprises. 

The  rubber  districts  of  Inhambane  and  the  Crocodile  River,  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  cultivation 
and  are  certainly  more  accessible  to  transportation.  The  rubber 
industry  in  Natal  is  but  in  the  initial  stage  and  its  possibilities  are 
more  or  less  conjectural.  [The  address  of  a  company  with  which 
those  interested  in  rubber  in  Natal  should  correspond  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  

BRITISH  INDIA. 
RUBBER   OUTPUT  OF   ASSAM    CONSIDERED  UNSATISFACTORY. 

Consul-General  William  11.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  rubber  industry  of  Assam  and 
eastern  Bengal: 

Operations  at  the  government  rubber  plantation  at  Chardnar,  in 
Assam,  containing  2,754  acres,  planted  with  ficus  elastica,  were  con- 
fined during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  to  working  over  642  acres, 
on  which  8,205  trees  were  tapped  and  8,346  pounds  of  rubber  obtained, 
or  an  average  of  13  pounds  per  acre.  Though  the  operations  were 
more  extended  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  results,  it  is  officially 
reported,  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that 
radical  defects  in  the  system  of  management  exist.  In  the  past  two 
years  the  yield  per  acre  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  25.6  pounds  to 
i3  pounds,  while  the  cost  has  risen  nearly  2  cents  per  acre.  In  marked 
contrast  are  the  results  obtained  at  the  Kulsi  plantation  in  the  Kam- 
rup  district,  eastern  Bengal,  where  on  an  area  of  88  acres  2,087  trees 
were  tapped,  producing  4,083  pounds  of  rubber,  or  46  pounds  per 
acre,  at  a  working  cost  of  only  11  cents  per  acre. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
PRESENT  PRICES  IN  BURMA  ARE  IX)WEST  IN  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Rangoon,  after  stating  that  appre- 
hension has  been  caused  by  the  marked  decrease  in  the  quantity  and 
value  of  cutch  exported  from  Burma  in  recent  years,  enters  into  the 
following  review  of  this  trade: 

The  net  value  of  cutch  exported  is  materially  less  than  it  was  ten 
year  ago.  In  1905-6  it  reached  a  very  low  figure,  but  has  since  im- 
proved. Cutch  is  a  dye  obtained  from  the  tree  which  grows  freely 
in  Burma,  and  is  used  principally  for  fish  nets  and  sails,  acting  as  a 
preservative  in  addition  to  its  coloring  properties.  The  values  of 
cutch  exported  for  the  last  few  fiscal  years  are  as  follows:  1908-1, 
$620,000;  1904-5,  $300,000;  1905-6,  >275,000;  1906-7,  $505,000; 
1907-^,  $460,000. 

Prices  have  fallen  off  very  materially  in  recent  years  as  evidenced 
by  the  prices  prevailing  at  some  of  the  Upper  Burma  centers  of  the 
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cutch  market,  where  quotations  are  now  $8  to  $10  per  hundred  viss 
(305  pounds)  as  conipai^ed  with  $10  and  $10.50  a  few  years  ago. 
There  are  M*veral  reasons  for  the  decline  in  this  trade,  chief  of  which 
is  the  intnnJuction  of  chea|)er  sul>stitutes. 

The  intnnhiction  of  nianpnive  cutch  from  Borneo  and  the  substi- 
tution of  aniline  tlycs  by  tlie  manufacturers  of  cotton  fabrics  has 
restricted  the  market  for  Burma  cutch  until  prices  are  now  probably 
the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  cutch  trade.  Mangrove  cutch  is  made 
from  the  bark  of  mangroves  and  is  chea|)er  than  Burma  cutch,  but  is 
generally  mixed  with  the  latter  lK*fore  l>eing  used  on  sails  or  fishing 
nets,  while  some  fishermen  will  not  use  it  at  all  because  it  is  much 
inferior  ns  a  pres(»rvative. 

Am  LTERATION    EIJMINATEI) (M)VKRXMENT  DIRECTION. 

Another  cauM»  contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  cutch  trade  was 
the  adulteration  which  was  fi-et»ly  practi<*ed  a  few  years  ago,  which 
did  much  jKTmanent  harm,  as  it  induced  the  dyers  to  use  aniline 
dyes  in  place  of  cutch. 

At  present  there  is  little  or  no  adulteration,  although  some  of  the 
marketed  product  contains  t(K)  great  a  i>ercentage  of  moisture  to 
obtain  Ix^^t  results.  Brokers  and  dealers  are  endeavoring  to  have  the 
quality  improved  and  the  projwrtion  of  soft  cutch  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Prior  to  Octol>er  1,  11)04,  the  ^oveiTiment  revenue  on  cutch  was 
collected  by  issuing  Iicensi»s  jH»rmitting  holders  to  cut  and  l)oil  cutch 
at  a  given  figure  for  each  caldron  of  a  certain  capacity.  This  was 
applicable  to  government  lands  only  and  was  so  unsatisfactory'  in 
oi)eration  that  an  exiK)rt  duty  of  $1.30  |K»r  hundred  viss  was  imi>osed 
and  is  now  in  force.  Licenses  are  still  required,  but  are  obtained 
without  cost  and  are  issued  for  the  purj^st*  of  protecting  the  remain- 
ing cutch  tre<»s. 

Previous  to  11>07  cutch  plantations  aggregating  8,050  acres  had 
l>een  created  and  maintained  by  the  government  at  a  cost  of  $47,500 
and  0,000  acres  of  mixed  teak  and  cutch  trees  at  a  cost  of  $32,500. 
In  a(lditi<m  considerable  smiis  were  sjK^nt  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing forest  reserves  of  natural  cutch.  At  the  present  time  the  cutch 
market  seems  to  be  slowly  improving,  but  there  is  no  very  pronounced 
demand.  

NORTH  BORNEO. 

VEOETABI.E   DYESTUFFS    DERIVED    FROM    THE    MANORO^T:   TREES. 

Consul  Orlando  II.  Baker  makes  the  following  report  from  Sanda- 
kan  on  the  utilization  of  the  mangrove  tree  in  Xorth  Borneo: 

Cutch  is  a  hard,  brown,  brittle  substance  and  when  broken  presents 
a  smooth,  shining  surface  like  anthracite  coal.  It  is  used  for  tanning 
leather  and  also  for  dyeing  textiles  black  or  brown.  Sandakan  has 
u  prosperous  cutch  factory,  which  pro<luivd  and  exported,  in  1907, 
830  tons,  and,  in  1908,  {)7()  tons,  a  part  of  which  went  to  the  United 
States.  Cutch  is  manufactured  also  in  Dutch  Borneo  and  at  Mem- 
paked,  across  .the  bay  from  Kudat. 

Cutch  is  made  Ivy  these  factories  from  the  bark  of  the  mangrove 
trees,  which  grow  m  great  abundance  in  salt  marshes,  ei^nding  in- 
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land  in  various  places  in  North  Borneo  as  far  as  125  miles.  Large 
fleets  of  small  native  boats  collect  and  transport  the  bark  to  the  fac- 
tories. The  trees  after  being  stripped  of  the  bark  are,  as  a  rule,  cut 
down,  split  and  chopped  for  firewood,  loaded  into  small  boats,  and 
finallv  exported  to  Hongkong  and  other  eastern  ports.  It  makes  an 
excellent  fuel  for  steam  launches,  having  about  five-eighths  the  heat- 
ing properties  of  Welsh  coal. 

The  mangrove  bark  after  delivery  to  the  factory  is  subjected  to 
the  treatment  found  to  be  most  effective  in  extracting  the  tannin  and 
reducing  it  to  the  solid  commercial  form.  [The  manufacturing 
methods  for  cutch  extracts  are  reviewed  in  the  "  Commercial  Prod- 
ucts of  India  "  by  Sir  George  Watt,  a  new  volume  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  British  Government  by  John  Murray,  of  Lon- 
don.—B.  of  M.] 

3IETHOD  OF  EXTRACTING   CUTCH. 

Cutch  is  bv  no  means  a  new  substance,  having  been  used  by  the 
ancients  for  dyeing  a  permanent  black  or  brown.  It  is  obtained  from 
many  species  of  the  acacia.  In  India  they  cut  the  whole  tree  into 
chips,  which  are  boiled  until  the  tannin  is  extracted;  then  the 
exhausted  chips  are  taken  out,  fresh  chips  put  into  the  kettle,  some- 
times with  leaves  and  twigs,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  liquor 
acquires  the  consistency  of  coal  tar.  It  is  then  poured  into  molds, 
where  it  hardens,  after  which  it  is  made  into  bans  and  wrapped  in 
the  leaves  ready  for  market. 

Cutch  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  from  the  Areca  palm,  also  from 
a  plant  called  "gambier  "  {Uncariaaambir) ^  which  grows  in  Borneo, 
It  is  made  and  sold  by  the  natives.  The  value  of  the  gambier  exported 
from  Borneo  in  1907  was  $5,662  gold.  Cutch  is  also  largely  pro- 
duced in  Sarawak  and  Dutch  Borneo  and  goes  to  increase  the  exports 
of  these  countries.  The  vast  extent  of  the  mangrove  swamps  in 
North  Borneo,  their  easy  access,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  the  cutch 
produced  promises  an  increasing  trade  in  this  useful  and  necessary 
product.  As  the  supply  of  oak  and  hemlock  bark  is  constantly  grow- 
mff  less  in  the  United  States,  the  demand  for  cutch  will  increase. 

The  mangrove  trees  are  said  to  exist  in  some  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  abundance,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  utilized. 


COROZO  NUTS  IN  MEXICO. 

ABUNDANT  SUPPLY  IN  TABASCO Cl'LTURE  IS  NEGLECTED. 

From  Frontera,  Consul  A.  J.  Lespinasse  writes  that  the  corozo  tree 
abounds  throughout  the  Mexican  State  of  Tabasco,  being  most  abun- 
dant in  the  virgin  forests,  as  it  requires  shade  and  humidity  to  de- 
velop favorably.     Tlie  consul's  description  follows: 

The  corozo  commences  to  bear  in  tlie  seventh  year,  producing  one 
crop  annually  of  two  or  three  clusters,  the  clusters  frequently  con- 
taining over  1,000  nuts,  and  fructifies  from  March  to  April,  with 
total  weight  of  500  pounds.  Every  200  pounds  of  the  unpeeled  nuts 
will  produce  20  pounds  of  kernels.  This  plant  is  abundant  in  certain 
localities,  where  the  nuts  sell  for  $8  to  $5  gold  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds, 
which  will  yield  200  or  more  pounds  of  oil.     When  the  corozo  nut  is 
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properly  manipulated  it  will  produce  50  per  cent  of  oil,  colorl^s,  of 
agreeable  odor  and  taste.  Tne  oil  can  be  employed  for  medicinal 
and  household  purposes;  it  solidifies  at  a  low  temperature,  and  ac- 
cording to  tests  made  it  could  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  toilet  soaps  ana  pomades. 

Although  European  houses  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  obtain 
information  about  the  quantities  of  this  nut  which  could  be  shipped, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  stimulated  its  cultivation,  as  the  tree  is 
allowed  to  grow  and  increase  in  immense  quantities  in  its  wild  state 
without  receiving  the  slightest  attention. 

Under  proper  cultivation  the  corozo  would  undoubtedly  produce 
a  greater  number  of  nuts  of  better  quality  and  greater  proportion  of 
oil.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  profit- 
ably develop  this  industry.  The  tree  not  only  produces  the  oil- 
yielding  nuts,  but  also  contains  a  quantity  of  exceedingly  tough  fiber 
which  resists  the  rotting  effects  of  water.  This  could  no  doubt  be 
manufacturwl  into  coarse  rojws  and  cordage,  etc. 

The  corozo  is  a  sp«*ies  of  palm  which  attains  a  height  of  20  feet 
or  more;  the  clusters  of  nuts  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  plumelike 
leaves  which  spring  from  the  crown.  A  small  fra^ent  is  forwardeil 
of  one  of  the  larire  clusters  of  corozo  nuts,  the  oil-producing  kernel 
being  inside  the  bonelike  nut.  [Samples  of  corozo  nuts  from  both 
Mexico  and  Colombia  may  be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


WOOD-SAVING  PROCESSES. 

PRESERVING  RAILWAY  TIES  AND  TELEGRAPH  POLES  IN  EUROPE. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  processes  of  wood  saving 
in  Europe  is  furnished  by  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  of 
Hamburg,  in  reply  to  an  inquirj'  from  an  Ohio  company : 

Various  methods  of  applying  preservatives  to  railroad  ties  and  tele- 
graph poles  have  been  in  practical  use  in  Europe  for  more  than  30 
years.  Considering  the  simplicity  of  the  processes  and  the  positive 
results  achieved,  it  is  little  less  than  amazing  that  no  general  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  find  in  any  advanced  European  state  a  single  railway,  tele- 
graph, or  telephone  lines  the  ties  and  poles  of  which  have  not  been 
impregnated  with  an  antiseptic  composition.  Figures  are  published 
relating  to  '20  German  teleCTaph  lines  the  impregnated  poles  of  which 
were  set  at  various  intervals  from  1877  to  1893.  Of  those  set  in  1877, 
30  and  38  per  cent  were  still  sound  and  in  use  after  26  vears'  service, 
and  of  those  set  from  1891  to  1893  there  are  records  of  five  lines  upon 
which  100  per  cent  of  the  poles  are  still  standing.  The  Bavarian 
postal  service,  after  30  years'  experience,  certifies  that  the  known 
average  life  of  impregnated  poles  in  Bavaria  is  17^  years,  and  the 
German  imperial  administration  calculated  in  1903  that  the  known 
average  life  of  such  poles  was  16.08  years.  In  the  meantime  the  work 
of  impregnation  is  being  more  perfectly  performed,  so  that  future 
statistics  will  show  much  better  results. 

In  France,  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  announced  in  1889  that, 
in  the  24  years  preceding,  67  per  cent  of  its  untreated  oak  ties  had 
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been  replaced,  while  only  16  per  cent  of  such  as  had  been  treated  with 
creosote  had  been  removed.  Beech  ties  properly  impregnated,  ac- 
cording to  the  chief  engineer  of  that  road,  have  an  average  lite  of 
35  years.  More  recent  conclusions  reached  in  the  same  system  were 
to  the  effect  that  80  per  cent  of  creosoted  beech  ties  were  good  after 
27  years  of  service,  while  only  54  per  cent  of  oak  ties,  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  were  good  after  24  years  of  service. 

METHODS  OF  PRESERVING. 

The  results  of  impregnation  are  so  conclusive  and  undisputed  that 
it  would  be  futile  to  present  further  details  on  the  subject.  In  recent 
years  the  most  usual  preservative  agents  in  use  have  been  chloride 
of  zinc,  creosote,  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  applied  by  imbibition,  or 
by  impregnation  by  injection  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  This 
second  method  of  treatment  generally  consists  in  placing  the  wood  in 
closed  metallic  recipients  from  which  the  air  is  pumped,  and  the 
liquid  then  introduced  under  hi^li  pressure. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  it  was  very  common  to  treat  wood  by 
injection  under  pressure  of  chloride  of  zinc  diluted  with  water. 
While  this  antiseptic  is  efficacious,  it  loses  its  qualities  and  becomes 
hygroscopic.  To  overcome  these  disadvantages  creosote  was  added 
to  the  mixture,  and  under  the  title  of  *'  mixed  impregnation  ''  this 
system  has  been  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  white-wood  ties,  wliich 
are  too  cheap  to  warrant  the  use  of  creosote  alone.  Hard-wood  ties, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  impregnated  with  creosote  alone,  the  general 
effect  of  which  is  to  close  the  pores,  coagulate  the  sap,  and  kill  the 
micro-organisms  in  the  wood. 

CREOSOTE   AND   OTHER    MIXTURES. 

The  use  of  creosote  alone  is  quite  unusual  in  the  treatment  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  poles,  becauvse  of  the  odor,  tendencv  to  melt  and 
run  under  the  sun,  and  objections  raised  by  linemen.  It  is  common, 
therefore,  to  use  bichloride  of  mercury  (the  French  Government  uses 
sulphate  of  copper),  the  efficacy  of  which  has  been  known  since  the 
miadle  ages,  when  it  was  used  to  combat  decay  and  the  action  of 
insects.  At  the  Himmelsbach  plant,  near  Freiburg,  Baden,  this  is 
used  in  G6  per  cent  solution.  The  wood  is  plunged  into  timber  or 
cement  recipients  and  there  remains  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  In 
this  plant,  moreover,  treated  poles  are  given  a  special  coating  of  some 
unknown  antiseptic,  which  extends  about  2  feet  above  and  2  feet 
below  the  point  where  the  pole  enters  the  soil.  This  application 
protects  the  part  where  the  variations  in  humidity  commonly  attack 
the  pole.  In  the  Himmelsbach  establishment  there  are  tanks  for  the 
impregnating  of  40  ties  at  a  time  under  pressure,  these  tanks  being 
20  meters  (G5.G  feet)  long  and  2  meters  (G.6  feet)  in  diameter. 
Their  baths  for  treating  telegraph  poles  are  98.4  feet  in  length. 
[Translations  of  the  specifications  under  which  contractors  who  sup- 
ply the  Paris,  Lyon  and  Mediterranean  Railway  with  ties  and  the 
French  Government  with  telegi'aph  poles  now  operate,  together  with 
a  list  of  recent  French  publications  relative  to  wood  preservation, 
may  be  consulted  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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ACHIOTE  IN  MEXICO. 

A  COU)RIN(J  PLANT  (JROWINO  WIU)  IX  THE  STATE  OF  TABASCO. 

Consul  A.  J.  I.«€^^l)ina^so,  of  Fn)ntera,  writes  as  follows  concerning 
the  plant  from  which  **  pasta  de  achiote,"  a  %'aluable  coloring  matter, 
is  proiluced  in  Mexia) : 

The  achiote  cn)ws  wild  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  certain  localities  it  would  appear  as  if  its  cultivation  had  been 
undertaken  on  a  big  scale,  as  it  covers  large  tracts  of  land  in  un- 
broken areas.  The  achiote  is  a  bush-like  plant,  growing  6  to  8  feet 
high,  which  produces  a  large  nun)l)er  of  pinls  inclosing,  when  ripe, 
quantities  of  seed  alH)ut  the  size  of  diminutive  ^)eas.  The  outer  en- 
veh>iH»  of  the  sivd  is  coated  with  a  reddish  colonng  matter,  which  is 
extracted  by  lixiviation;  the  st»diment  is  then  evaporated  and  the 
resulting  product  is  the  commercMal  article  known  here  as  pasta  de 
achiote,  which  stalls  in  this  market  for  from  $1  to  $1.25,  gold,  per 
kilo  (2.2  pountls),  wholesale. 

The  achiote  pa^te  is  exclusively  employed  here  for  coloring  con- 
diments and  sauci*s,  and  for  culinary  purposes.  An  achiote  bush  will 
produce  alK)ut  4  to  5  i)oun«ls  of  seeds  and  it  is  estimated  that  200 
l)ounds  of  this  st»ed  will  yield  10  pounds  of  paste. 

This  article  has  never  Ikhmi  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
exiK)rt.  Although  P2uro|>ean  houses  have  rej^eatedly  endeavored  to 
obtain  it  in  commercial  quantities  all  their  efforts  m  this  direction 
have  lMH»n  fruitless,  as  the  quantity  prepared  in  this  State  barely  suf- 
fices for  local  (H)nsumption.  This  is  inexplicable  in  view  of  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  achiote  plants  growing  wild,  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  farm  hands  who  only  receive  36  cents, 
gold,  per  day  could  easily  gather  C")  pounds  of  the  seed  per  dav 
without  any  great  effort,  considering  the  great  abundance  of  thfs 
plant  and  quantity  of  seed  it  produces. 

Although  it  is  (juite  probable  that  this  article  is  known  in  the 
United  States  a  sample  of  achiote  paste  is  forwarded,  as  it  may  pos- 
sibly interest  buyers  of  this  article  or  others,  as  it  would  seem  that  its 
coloring  matter  might  l)e  utilized  in  the  United  States  in  the  arts 
and  for  conunercial  purposes.  With  the  ])aste  some  pods  containing 
the  ri])e  shmIs  are  also  forwarded.  [Samples  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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FIBER  INDUSTRY. 
BRAZIL. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   PERINI   FIBER  OR   BRAZILIAN    LINEN   PLANT. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  writes 
that  the  announcement  several  years  ago  that  a  plant  had  been  de- 
veloped in  Brazil  which  gave  promise  of  seriously  affecting  the  fiber 
culture  of  the  world  awakened  unusual  interest,  and  resulted  in  in- 
quiries concerning  the  plant  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Further 
details  concerning  the  plant  are  therefore  given  by  the  consul-gen- 
eral: 

Information  other  than  that  contained  in  the  original  report  was 
scanty,  for  the  reason  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  had  just  com- 
menced, and  practical  results  could  be  demonstrated  only  after  at 
least  one  full  season  of  actual  field  demonstration  and  the  sate  of  the 
fiber  product  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  During  tlie  past  two  years 
the  Brazilian  company  has  raised  crops  and  sold  the  product.  It  has 
also  secured  patents  upon  and  made  preparation  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  in  most  countries  in  which  it  can  be  raised,  including  the 
United  States.  In  tlie  United  States  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try was  placed  in  control  of  a  private  company,  and  one  reason  de- 
tailed results  of  experiments  have  not  been  obtainable  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  concern  was  making  experiments  with  the 
plant  in  Texas.  While  it  is  announced  that  the  plant  has  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  Texas,  no  details  of  such  growth  or  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  plant  has  proved  to  be  a  commercial  success 
have  been  given  out. 

AREA  PLANTED  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  FIBER. 

In  Brazil  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  been  conducted  on  a 
scale  large  en<)u<rh  to  give  some  reliable  figures.  The  results  of  the 
last  year's  working  were  obtained  from  the  discoveivr  of  the  plant, 
who  states  that  his  company  in  1008  had  planted  an  area  of  GSO.OOO 
sq^uare  yards  with  the  Perini  filx»r  plant.  Contracts  were  also  made 
with  planters  in  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  (ieraes,  and  Sao 
Paulo,  about  l.orKMKK)  s(juare  yards  Inking  thus  planted,  making  a 
total  area  of  2M'M)S)()()  scpiare  vards  cultivated  for  the  fiber.  Its 
quality  is  such  as  to  make  the  fiber  in  denunid  in  all  the  markets  of 
the. world,  the  quotations  for  fiber  of  first  quality  being  at  the 
same  price  as  Italian  linen.  The  jute  fabrics  nuule  from  this  fiber 
have  the  qualities  of  linen  and  hemp,  with  certain  advantages  in 
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printing  and  dyeing.     The  company  has  made  provisions  to  utilize 
the  fiber  for  local  um»>  and  all  plantations  are  producing  seed. 

YIKLD  PER  ACRE  AND  PRICES  R£.iUZ£D. 

It  has  bet»n  found  impracticable  to  take  more  than  two  crops  a  year 
fnmi  one  planting,  instead  of  4he  three  to  four  cn>ps  expected  and 
actually  strurtnl  in  exi>erimental  work.  It  is  exjjec'ted  that  this  will 
l)e  changed  with  the  intrcHluction  of  more  modem  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  rate  of  pnxluction  given  is  for  finished  fiber,  and  is  at 
the  rate  of  3,194  jwunds  i>er  acre  |)er  planting  of  fiber  of  all  grades. 
Of  this  amount  alxnit  1,300  jxiunds  is  of  fine  fiber  and  about  1,900 
pounds  is  of  coarser  fil)or. 

The  prices  at  which  recent  sales  have  been  made  are  at  the  rate  of 
1(».4  cents  i)er  miund  for  the  first  grade,  8.7  cents  for  the  second  grade, 
an*l  5.5  cents  fiu*  the  third  grade,  or  sul>stantially  10  events  per  pound 
for  all  the  fil)er  grown.  At  this  rate  the  earnings  per  acre  amount 
to  about  i^VJO  for  each  planting. 

CILTI  R\L   DISAUVANTACJES — METHODS   OF    HANDLING. 

The  cxiH»ns(\s  of  cultivation  are  not  given,  and  apparently  this  is 
the  important  item  of  the  enterprise.  The  chief  plantation  upon 
which  the  crop  was  grown  was  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  enterprise,  the  Govern- 
ment also  giving  the  company  a  subsidy.  The  expense  of  land  for 
the  time  being  is  therefore  a  negligible  quantity  in  its  returns.  The 
cost  of  preparing  land  for  the  crop  lias  be<>n  much  greater  than  antici- 
pated and  is  likely  to  continue  great.  Labor  here  is  not  expensive 
so  far  as  actual  wages  are  concerned,  but  agricultural  methods  are 
not  up  to  date  and  agricultural  tools  are  all  but  unknown.  The  cost 
of  planting  the  crop,  cutting  the  plants,  transportation,  and  similar 
items  has  been  great. 

So  far  the  plant  has  been  macerated  after  the  Italian  and  French 
system,  the  plants  being  soaked  in  water,  dried,  soaked  again,  and 
redried  before  being  passed  into  the  desiccators.  All  this  has  cost 
a  great  deal  more  than  was  anticipated  or  than  is  necessarv.  The 
expense  of  tankage  has  be(»n  considerable,  the  plants  being  handled 
in  an  unskilled  way,  weighted  down  bv  stones  on  boards,  instead  of 
by  machines  or  even  modern  tools,  'fhe  chief  macerating  machine 
employed  requires  27  men  to  operate  it  and  its  capacity  is  limited. 
A  machine  or  more  than  twice  the  output,  to  be  handled  by  6  men,  is 
now  being  introduced  from  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN    MACHINERY — STATUS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  prices  for  which  the  fiber  has  been  sold  also  include  heavy 
freight  and  similar  charges.  In  short,  the  business  as  conducted  has 
been  exj)ensive,  and  some  features  of  it  are  likely  to  be  expensive 
indefinitelv.  The  Brazilian  company,  however,  is  introducing 
"  automobile  "  plows — power  plows  for  preparing  the  fields — from 
the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  .Vmerican  desiccating  machinery. 
The  American  machinery  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  European 
machinery  so  far  employed,  but  it  is  more  effective  and  will  doubtless 
be  the  means  of  malting  notable  savings  in  a  number  of  the  chief 
items  of  expense  in  the  production  of  the  fiber. 
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With  the  possibility  of  growing  more  crops  per  season,  the  expected 
savings  in  tne  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  extraction  of  the 
fiber,  it  is  probable  that  increased  returns  will  be  easily  realized.  At 
present  local  conditions  are  such  that  many  items  of  expense  are 
high,  although  these  same  conditions  make  some  special  earning 
possible.  For  example,  the  coarsest  portion  of  the  fioer  produced  is 
now  being  made  into  rope  and  sold  in  Brazil.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  high  Brazilian  duties  on  rope,  prices  are  securea  for  this 
product  which  would  be  impossible  in  most  countries  or  under  more 
normal  conditions  here. 

The  results  of  the  work  so  far  carried  on  seem  to  leave  no  room 
for  questioning  the  quality  of  the  fiber  produced  by  this  plant  or 
the  quantity  grown  by  ordinary  Brazilian  cultivation.  While  the 
amount  produced  per  acre  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  was  at  first  pre- 
dicted, that  now  reported  is  the  actual  accomplishment  under  un- 
favorable conditions,  and  when  the  ideal  conditions  anticipated  in 
the  first  reports  on  the  plant  may  be  had  it  is  evident  that  more 
favorable  results  also  will  be  had. 

SALES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

Samples  of  the  fiber  shipped  to  the  United  States  seem  to  have  been 
well  received,  but  prices  realized  there  are  only  about  one-half  those 
realized  in  Europe,  the  fact  that  only  small  quantities  of  the  fiber 
are  to  be  had  affecting  the  prices  unfavorably.  Several  shipments 
have  been  made  to  the  United  States  of  waste  from  the  plant,  and 
the  result  was  highly  satisfactory,  except  that  the  cost  of  getting  the 
waste  from  the  plantation  factory  to  the  consuming  factories  in 
the  United  States  was  too  great  for  much  business.  At  present  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  sale  of  such  material  in  the  United 
States  in  quantities,  and  so  long  as  so  much  better  prices  are  paid  in 
Europe  for  the  fiber  than  in  the  United  States  no  fiber  will  go  to  the 
United  States.  To  what  extent  and  with  what  profit  the  plant  can 
be  grown  in  the  United  States  can  l)e  established  only  by  extensive 
experimentation.  At  all  events  the  plant  and  its  product  should  be 
watched. 

PIASSAVA  FIBER. 
CULTIVATION  AND  GENERAL  USE  OF  THE  PLANT. 

In  answer  to  many  recent  inquiries  regarding  what  is  known  in 
commerce  as  piassava  fiber,  Consul  Pierre  Paul  Demers,  of  Bahia, 
furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  supply  in  Brazil : 

The  Attalea  funifera,  commonly  called  piassava,  and  yielding  the 
well-known  fiber  used  for  brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  coijuilho 
nut,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beads,  buttons,  cigar  and  cigarette 
holders,  etc.,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  many  coastal  sections  of  Bahia, 
but  especially  in  its  southern  part,  namely,  Santa  Cruz,  Belmonte, 
and  Porto  Seguro.  It  is  a  species  of  wild  and  trunkless  palm,  with 
nothing  but  a  clump  of  tall  and  heavily  stemmed  leaves,  which  grows 
only  in  extremely  sandy  soil  that  apparently  has  at  one  time  formexl 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  land  upon  which  this  palm  grows 
m  the  south  of  Bahia  looks  very  poor,  and  save  froih  some  sagebrush, 
cactus,  and  other  plants  characteristic  of  alkaline  soil,  is  fairly  devoid 
of  vegetation.     According  to  information  if  these  bushes  are  once 
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hnmt  pinp««Tfl  romos  forth  of  itsolf.  T\w  filn^r  is  a  sort  of  hairv  and 
pliable  hark  that  ^r.>w>  amnnd  the  stems,  from  which  it  is  stripped! 
off  annually.  Thi>  ma^^s  of  hark  is  first  soaked  in  water  for  some 
days,  until  the  pnln  and  useless  ti>sut»s  have  n>tte<I  out,  and  is  then 
dritnl,  cleaninl,  romlKHJ  off,  cut  into  s|HHMfied  lengths,  and  sorte<l  out 
ac<-ordin^  to  '|uality,  after  which  it  is  rt»a<Iy  for  exjwrt  and  manufac- 
lurinp  purpoM*s. 

rin>^iva  is  nowheiv  cultivated  in  this  State,  and  its  only  exploita- 
tion (insists  in  nluckin^  the  wild  tnvs,  which,  however,  are  some- 
times foimd  in  almost  plantation- 1  ike  thicknesN.  I  have  seen  forests 
of  piassava  in  the  Santa  Cruz  district,  InMwwn  the  rivers  Joao  de 
Tilm  and  Santo  Antonio,  avera^inp  probably  75  trees  to  the  acre. 
Kach  tree,  or  rather  bush,  i^  suppi»s4Ml  to  jrive  from  10  to  20  pounds 
nf  tilxT  IKT  annum,  to^'ther  with  a  cluster  of  ccxpiilho  nuts,  which  is 
found  at  the  has**  of  the  palm.  <H»ntaininp,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as 
1«K)  nuts.  Tlu»s<*  c<M|uilho  inits  are  more  or  less  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
c*r^  and  contain  a  lar^e  kernel  pnnhKMn^  a  very  hi^  grade  hibri- 
catinp  oil,  which  is  said  to  1k»  especially  adapted  to  watches  and 
other  small  and  delicate  mechanism. 

riASSAVA    LANDS,  I..\BOlt,  AND  PREPARATION  OF  FIBER. 

A  pood  part  of  the  piassava  exported  from  this  district  comes  from 
state  lands,  and  is  exploited  under  pnernmental  contracts,  the  con- 
cessionaries generally  paying  a  fixed  price  |x»r  arn)ba  (IV2  pcmnds) 
of  filn^r  extracted,  according  to  the  hn^ality  and  the  corresponding 
difficulties  of  trans|M)rtation.  But  there  exist  also  large  individual 
estates  in  this  district  which  alH)und  in  piassava  palms.  One  fiber 
company  alone,  for  example,  which  is  operating  on  a  natural  estate 
<»f  some  4">().0(K)  acres,  lyin*r  on  the  Atlantic,  at  some  twelve  hours 
sailing  north  of  the  port  of  Bahia,  claims  the  existence  of  (5,000,000 
j»iassava  filxT  pahn  trees  on  its  estate.  This  tract  of  land  was  for- 
merly owned  by  an  American  citizen,  but  has  lately  been  transferred 
over  to  a  British  syndicate. 

Such  owners  generally  pay  their  laborers  so  much  jx^r  arroba  of 
lilKT,  or  nuts,  dclivere<l  at  a  seaport  or  railroad  station,  according  to 
ili<*  distance  and  facility  of  transportation.  In  Santa  Cruz,  for  in- 
stance, -where  lalM)rers  are  scarce  and  the  means  of  connnunication 
bad,  the  gatlicrers  of  piassava  are  j)aid  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  3 
niilreis  (1  milreis=ralK)ut  *\0  cents)  jH»r  arroba,  but  the  laborer  may 
have  to  carry  his  provisions  as  well  as  the  products  of  his  labor  for 
15  or  20  miles  on  his  shoulders. 

The  metluKls  used  in  gathering  and  preparing  the  piassava  here 
are  y<*t  verv  primitive,  everything  being  done  by  hand,  from  the 
stripping  o?  the  IHmt  from  the  tree  to  its  packinir  for  export.  The 
Britisli  syndicat*'  use  niannfactiired  combs,  as  wellas  la  r«re  machine- 
made  but  hand-operated  steel  cleavers  for  cutting  the  piassava  into 
uniform  stri^Ks.  but  the  imj)lements  generally  used  are  Innited  to  the 
bare  hand-made  combs  and  the  machete.  Some  us<»  combs  made  of 
l)ieces  of  board  with  ordinary  nails  for  t<»eth. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  accurately  the  amount  of  piassava  pro- 
<luced  annually  in  this  disti'ict,  inasnnich  as  the  official  returns  only 
indicate  the  quantity  exported,  while  a  good  part  of  it  is  consumed 
in  the  domestic  market. 
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EXPORTS  AND  EXPORT  DUTY. 

The  exports  of  piassava  fiber  in  1908  were  in  metric  tons  (2,204.6 
pounds),  1,318,  which  has  been  the  average  for  the  past  several  years, 
whereas  in  1902  the  exportations  amounted  to  1,710  tons,  in  1899  to 
1,967  tons,  and  in  1897  to  2,007  tons.  The  exports  of  coquilho  nuts, 
the  product  of  the  piassava  tree,  in  1908  were  429  tons,  against  about 
560  tons  for  each  of  the  preceding  three  years. 

An  export  duty  of  21  per  cent  is  levied  on  piassava,  and  8  per  cent 
on  the  coquilho  nuts,  on  a  value  arbitrarily  fixed  by  state  appraisers 
twice  a  month.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1908  these  official  values 
have  averaged  $90  gold  per  ton  on  the  former  and  $30  per  ton  on  the 
latter;  in  other  words,  the  average  export  duties  paid  have  been 
$18.90  per  ton  on  piassava  and  $2.40  per  ton  on  coquilho  nuts.  The 
same  articles  are  sold  in  the  European  markets  as  follows:  Piassava, 
cut  to  size,  ready  for  manufacture,  at  from  $200  to  $325  per  ton,  ac- 
cording to  quality;  coquilho  nuts,  at  from  $40  to  $65  per  ton,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Nothing  in  that  line  has  as  yet  been  exported  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EXPLOITING  PIASSAVA  AND  OTHER  FIBER  PLANTS. 

Bahia  offers  splendid  opportunities  to  parties  interested  in  piassava 
fiber.  As  alreaay  stated,  tne  palm  grows  wild  in  many  sections  of  the 
state,  does  not  require  cultivation,  and,  unless  carelessly  handled,  can 
give  fiber  annually  for  a  period  of  30  years,  the  only  work  demanded 
being  that  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  crops. 

Good  piassava  lands  on  which  matured  piassava  palm  trees  are 
already  lound  in  quantities  ranging  from  10  to  75  trees  per  acre, 
whether  in  small  or  large  tracts,  can  be  purchased  from  the  State, 
or  individuals,  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre,  according  to  location.  Such 
lands  generally  contain  many  other  species  of  vegetable  fil)er  of  rela- 
tive conunercial  importance,  which  remain  unexploited,  56  such 
species,  not  including  piassava,  cotton,  and  plants  belonging  to  the 
banana  family,  being  known  to  exist  in  this  State.  [This  list  of  fibers 
is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

The  prices  obtained  in  London  or  Liverpool  for  a  few  of  the  leading 
fibers  on  this  list  are  as  follows,  per  ton:  Malvaisco,  $73  to  $136; 
macombira,  $122  to  $244;  piteira,  $122  to  $170;  caroata,  $87  to  $160; 
caroa,  $78  to  $175. 

The  tucum  fiber  is  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing  ropes  and 
nets.  It  is  a  very  strong  fiter,  of  silky  appearance,  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  all.  [The  names  of  the  principal  exporters  of  piassava 
and  coquilho  nuts  from  Bahia  can  he  seen  in  the  Bureau  or  Manu- 
factures.] __^_ 

MEXICO. 

AN  ABUNDANT  NATURAL  GROWTH  OF  ESCOBA  ON  THE  PACIFTC  CO  AST. 

Much  interest  is  now  manifest  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Colima  in 
the  indigenous  fiber  plant  called  "  escoba  "  {Cenfaurea  Halmanttra), 
It  is  hoped  to  utilize  it  more  extensively,  and  Consul  Arminius  T. 
Ilaeberle,  of  Manzanillo,  descrilx^s  the  plant  as  follows: 

The  escoba  is  a  species  of  shrub  growing  from  18  inches  to  4J  feet 
high.     It  derives  its  name — meaning  "  broom  '' — from  the  fact  that 
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the  natives  rtit  it  each  year  and,  after  drying  it,  bind  it  into  small 
l)undl<*s,  which  are  then  used  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping. 

In  the  sei-tions  where  it  abounds  eru<le  native  ropes  are  made  from 
it  in  the  following  manner:  After  cutting  the  brush,  the  natives 
pla(v  it  in  a  tepid,  slow-running  sti'eam,  wliere  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  alK)ut  two  days,  after  which  it  is  removed  and  the  bark 
stripp<»d  off  without  difficulty  u|K)n  starting  it  from  the  base.  It  is 
then  lH*atcn  and  wa>luHl.  leaving  a  fine,  white,  lustrous  fiber  of  good 
strcn^h,  from  which  the  n)ix's  are  made. 

This  ^hrub  jjr<>^^!^  i"  great  abundance  in  all  the  open,  cleared  land 
tlmuighout  this  entin*  Ku-tion,  and  upm  being  cut  at  the  end  of  one 
K»ason  is  sufliciently  matured  for  cutting  again  at  the  end  of  the  next 
rainy  stmson.  It  neeils  no  cultivation  or  planting,  as  it  grows  rank 
and  wild. 

BecauM*  of  the  strength,  durability,  and  almost  unlimited  supply, 
an  immense  industry  could  1k»  built  up,  both  for  rope  making  and 
inanufa<'turing  of  sacks,  such  as  are  used  throughout  Mexico  for 
carrying  freight  on  the  backs  of  animals.  [A  sample  of  escoba  fiber 
may  Ih»  scon  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

IN(REV81X<i    VALl'K   OF   THK    SISAL-IIEMP    INOrSTRY. 

Consul  Arthur  (larrels,  of  Zanzibar,  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation coiK^»niing  the  cultivation  of  sisal  in  German  East  Africa: 

Sisal  hemp,  according  to  an  article  in  the  East  African  Standard, 
has  been  cultivated  in  (tcrman  East  Africa  since  1S93.  The  increas- 
ing value  of  this  industry  is  evidenced  bv  the  exports  in  1906,  the 
JMtcst  vcar  for  which  statistics  are  available,  which  were  valued  at 
5s:m,:>6(),  against  $U1,.V)()  in  1901. 

The  industry  was  begun  with  the  importation  of  a  small  number 
of  plants  from  Florida.  Ma<»hinery  lor  fiber  extraction  was  im- 
ported in  1S99,  and  the  first  exports  were  made  in  IJKX). 

Tlic  niinil)er  of  plants  handled  in  19()4  amounted  to  1,300,000, 
which  yielded  021  tons  of  fiber,  an  average  of  17  ounces  of  fiber  per 
j)lant ;  in  P.M).")  the  return  had  increased  to  an  average  of  25  ounces 
p<T  ])Iant,  but  dropped  to  22  oniKvs  in  1900.  It  is  calculated  that  800 
plants  per  acre  should  yield  an  aiuiual  croj)  of  900  to  1,200  pounds. 

The  niJichine  used  for  tlie  extraction  of  the  fiber  is  similar  to  that 
iihcd  for  the  same  purpose  in  Yucatan,  and  costs  $i3,250;  has  a 
cai)ncity  of  1()(),()()0  leaves  in  ten  hours,  and  recpiires  a  motor  force  of 
is  horsepower.  In  order  to  keep  this  machine  sufficiently  employed, 
a  plantation  of  at  least  (iOO.OOO  plants  is  necessary.  This  represents 
an  area  of  al)out  IMO  acres,  allowing  distances  of  3J  by  8J  feet 
between  the  plants.  

BRITISH  INDIA. 

Jl  TE    KXPOKTS    ANO    WHITHER    EXPORTED. 

Consul-deneral  William  IT.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the 
following  statistics  covering  the  exports  of  jute  from  India: 

The  number  of  established  shippers  of  jute,  rejections,  and  cut- 
tings from  Calcutta  and  Chittagoiig  during  the  year  ending  Janu- 
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ary  31,  1909,  was  38,  and  the  total  number  of  bales  shipped  was 
3,679,028,  viz:  Jute,  3,133,873;  rejections,  47,416;  cuttings,  497,739. 

The  quantity  of  jute  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  fol- 
lows: London,  326,671;  Dundee,  1,029,855;  Liverpool,  11,083;  other 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  7,728;  total  to  United  Kingdom, 
1,375,337  bales.  The  United  Kingdom  took  al^o  17,833  bales  of 
rejections  and  38,862  of  cuttings.  The  exports  to  the  Continent  were 
as  follows,  in  bales:  Hamburg,  567,275;  Bremen,  118,163;  France, 
328,123 ;  Fiume  and  Trieste,  220,015 ;  Barcelona,  28,481 ;  other  ports 
on  the  Continent,  200,608 ;  total  to  the  Continent,  1,493,258.  The 
total  rejections  taken  by  points  on  the  Continent  were  8,882  bales  and 
3,051  bales  of  cuttings. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 
Jute,  286,550  bales;  rejections,  20,691  bales;  cuttings,  454,557  bales, 
as  compared  with  216,829,  20,719,  and  209,052  bales,  respectively, 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ended  January  31,  1909,  were  the  largest  in  the  history  or 
the  trade. 

To  all  America  outside  the  United  States  the  exports  were  as  fol- 
lows: Jute,  9,321  bales;  rejections,  10  bales;  cuttings,  1,269  bales. 


FOREIGN  SILK  CULTURE. 
TURKEY. 

GOVERNMENT  AID — EXPORTERS   SEEKING   AMERICAN    CUSTOMERS. 

Vice-Consul-General  Oscar  S.  Heizer,  of  Constantinople,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  development  of  silk  culture  in  Turkey,  with 
special  reference  to  the  interest  the  Government  is  taking  in  the 
matter : 

The  silk  industry  in  Turkey  reached  a  low  mark  between  1878  and 
1881,  but  since  that  time  progress  has  been  slow  but  steady,  until 
1908,  when  the  total  value  of  the  cocoon  crop  was  over  $4,250,000. 

A  government  station  is  maintained  at  Broussa  for  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  imported  eggs  and  the  instruction  of  silk- 
worm raisers.  Eggs  produced  by  the  Broussa  Institute  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  most  reliable  local  silk-worm  raisers.  The  Govern- 
ment has  nursery  gardens  at  Salonica,  Broussa,  Konia,  and  Diarbekir 
for  the  free  distribution  of  seed  and  young  trees  to  farmers,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  diseased  trees  are  destroyed.  The  production 
and  sale  of  eggs  may  be  undertaken  only  by  silk-worm  raisers  who 
hold  diplomas  from  Broussa  Institute,  or  some  other  reputable  in- 
stitution, testifying  to  their  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Silk-worm  culture  competitions  are  held  each  year  in  the  different 
centers  of  the  Empire,  and  prizes,  consisting  of  microscopes  and 
money,  are  given  for  the  best  kept  silk-worm  nurseries.  There  are 
also  comjx^titions  for  the  purely  industrial  part  of  the  industry 
for  the  best  cocoit)ns,  spun  silk,  etc.  Prizes  and  diplomas  are  awarded 
at  these  competitions. 

THE  TITHE,  EXPORT  DUTY,  AND  OUTPUT. 

The  cocoons  produced  have  to  be  sold  in  the  official  auction  rooms. 
In  localities  where  there  are  no  auction  rooms  the  cocoons  are  taxed 
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on  the  current  pri(*e.  Si  Ik- worm  raisers  who  wisli  to  work  their 
cocoons  nuist  first  pay  the  tithe,  after  which  the^  are  given  a  •"•  per- 
mit to  transjHirt,"  enabling  them  to  remove  their  cocoons  from  one 
locality  to  another.  The  |HMisant  is  exempt  fnmi  this  tax  for  4bi> 
pounds  of  fn»sh  c(KHK)ns  iH»r  acre  of  ground  freshly  planted  with 
mulberry  tre<\s  for  a  i)erioii  of  three  years. 

All  silk-worm  eggs  and  coc<K)ns  exiwrted  from  Turkey  pay  a 
duty  of  1  |H»r  cent.  The  export  of  silk-worm  eggs  goes  almost  wholly 
to  Russia  and  Persia.     The  average  price  is  20  cents  per  pound. 

Owing  to  the  decadence  of  the  wine  trade  the  peasants  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  more  lucrative  silk  industrv,  and  with  the 
fostering  influence  and  control  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  adminis- 
tration, Turkey's  reputation  as  a  silk-pro<lucing  country  may  again 
be  restored  at  no  distant  date. 

The  original  silk  tithe  of  10  per  <'ent  has  been  increased  to  13.43 
per  cent.  This  tithe  produced  $484,581  in  1907  and  $577^55  in 
1908,  an  increase  of  $92,774.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  for  the 
season  of  1907-8  was  $4,298,993. 

PRESENT  Ol  TIUM)K — AMERICANS  SHOULD  IMPORT  81LK  DIRECT. 

Tlie  incn»ase  in  last  year's  crop  is  due  both  to  the  abundance  of  the 
cocoons  and  to  high  prices.  The  climatic  conditions  were  favorable, 
there  was  little  dis<'a>e,  and  the  eggs  hatched  out  were  of  excellent 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  from  March  to  September,  1907,  the 
l)rice  of  coc(X)ns  at  Lyons  and  Milan  was  about  $1.23  per  pound, 
a  figure  not  attaintnl  for  many  years  past.  The  prospects  of  this 
year  are  not  so  favorable.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  production  of 
cocoons  of  about  10  \wv  cent ;  the  weight  is  a  little  Mow  the  average, 
but  this  has  not  affected  the  quantity  of  silk  from  the  cocoons. 

Heretofore  most  of  the  Turkish  silk  has  l>een  exported  to  France, 
whence  much  of  it  is  afterwards  sent  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
appear  to  l)e  more  advantageous  for  American  manufacturers  to  pur- 
chase directly  from  Turkey,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
standard  American  silk  >k(Mn  can  now  b:*  furnished  here.  fixi>e- 
rienced  dealers  [addresses  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures] 
in  Turkish  raw  silk  are  now  pn^pared  to  furnish  to  American  manu- 
facturers Turkish  silk  n^olcd  into  the  "  standard  American  silk 
skein,"  as  pn^scribed  l)y  the  Silk  Association  of  America  in  its  cir- 
cular dated  March,  19(i'2. 

SPAIN. 

DECADENT    INDl  STKV    IlEIN(i    REVIVED    BV    (;()VERXMENT   ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Consul  Charles  S.  Winans  writes  that  the  vicissitudes  of  silk  pro- 
duction in  the  Valencia  region  during  the  past  fifty  years  present  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  rapid  decline  of  an  ancient  and  most 
flourishing  Spanish  industry.  The  consul  thus  reviews  the  present 
conditions  and  the  efforts  to  revive  the  industry: 

Silk  was  formerly  by  far  the  most  lucrative  pro<luct  raised  by  the 
farmer:  Init  from  an  annual  yield  that  reached  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity  12,(XK),(K)()  kilos  ( 2(j,4r).'),*200  pounds)  cocoons,  and  sold 
readily  at  $22  an  arroba  of  2S.11  pounds,  the  total  production  of  the 
district  has  fallen  to  800,000  kilos  (1,763,696  pounds),  which,  subject 
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to  market  fluctuations  of  wide  range,  has  to  be  sold  at  prices  averag- 
ing $8  to  $14  an  arroba.  This  enormous  decline  is  attributed  in  part 
to  the  gradual  depreciation  of  silk  in  the  world's  markets,  but  chiefly 
to  the  apathy  of  farmers  who  failed  to  avail  themselves  oi  the  discov- 
eries and  methods  of  selection  of  Pasteur. 

The  conditions  of  this  district,  characterized  by  small  farmers  and 
large  families,  are  considered  admirably  adapted  to  sericulture,  which 
in  practice  proves  to  be  more  successful,  economically  speaking^  when 
operated  on  a  small  scale  as  a  domestic  or  househola  industry.  The 
mulberry  flourishes  here  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  irrigation 
canals  and  water-distributing  trenches  which  inclose  the  diminutive 
lots  into  which  the  soil  is  subdivided,  without  interfering  with  other 
crops  or  occupying  valuable  space. 

The  gathenng  of  the  leaves  is  usually  left  to  the  junior  members 
of  the  family,  while  the  women  folk  in  the  intervals  of  their  house- 
hold duties  attend  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  caterpillars  more 
as  an  entertaining  recreation  than  a  task. 

PRESENT  SITUATION   AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  director  of  the  model  farm  and  experiment  station  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  industry  can  be  revived  in  this  region,  and  is  now 
offering  gratuitously  selected  silkworm  eggs  and  mulberry  plants  to 
encourage  farmers  to  make  a  fresh  start  under  modern  scientific 
methods.  The  splendid  breed  of  silkworms  that  existed  here  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  fatal  pebrine  epidemic,  and  those  imported 
from  Japan  speedily  fall  victims  to  the  same  disease,  unless  submitted 
to  a  rigorous  yearly  selection. 

The  present  situation  and  prospects  of  silk  growing  in  this  section 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  official  experiments: 

Income :  Pesetas. 
2|  ounces  eggs  prcKluced  134.23  kilos   (295  i)ounds,  cocoons,  wblcb 
realized  124.6  kilos,  at  4.6  i>eseta8   (i)e8eta  about  17^  cents)   i)er 

kilo 573.16 

9.6  kilos  Inferior  and  deftn-tive  cocoons 12.  00 

639  kilos  nests,  at  12  i)eseta8  per  1,0(K) 7.67 

Total  gross  product . 592.83 

Expenses :  .  Pesetas. 

2J  ounces  eggs 13.00 

2,147  kilos  niulherry  leaves,  at  7.93  i)esetas  iK»r  100  kilos 170.  25 

50 'days'  wages  i>f  attendant  to  feed  and  care  for  cateri)illars_  100.00 

12  days'  wages  for  gathering  and  transportation  of  leaves 24.  00 

IH  days'  female  labor  to  clean  coi'oons,  at  1  peseta 11.50 

Heating 8.  00 

Pai)er  and  sundries 10. 00 

Total   expenses 336.75 

Net  profit 256.  OS 

This  profit  is  about  $44.80,  or  7()  i>er  cent  on  the  outlay.  The  profit 
for  the  small  farmer  would  have  been  still  larger,  as  he  would  have 
save<l  both  on  the  labor  account  and  the  mullH»rrv  leaves,  which  he 
grows  himself.  It  will  be  noticed,  however  that  the  scale  of  wages 
paid  in  these  experiments  is  extraordinarily  low,  35  cents  for  male  and 
17  cents  for  female  labor,  and  that  the  lowest  American  standard  of 
wages  would,  if  applied  to  the  same  experiment,  convert  the  result 
into  a  loss  of  at  least  $50. 
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LACE  INDUSTRY  IN  TUSCANY. 

srcxTCHs  or  Italian  cxyrrAOE  textile  manutacturing. 

Most  of  the  lace  made  in  Tuscany  being  purchased  by  American 
tourists,  the  following  report  by  Consul  Jerome  A.  Quay,  of  Florence, 
on  this  Italian  industry  will  be  of  interest: 

Tlie  lace  industry  was  revived  in  Tuscany  about  thirty  years  ago 
by  some  manufacturers  from  Liguria  who  had  for  some  time  the 
nionopolv  of  the  trade  in  Florence.  These  pioneers  of  the  newly 
revived  Industry  had  many  serious  diflSculties  to  overcome.  In  the 
l)eginning  the  principal  difficulty  was  the  inabilitv  to  secure  women 
lalx)rers.  Straw  braiding  was  the  most  profitable  at  that  time  in 
Tuscany  and  enabletl  the  women  to  occupy  all  their  spare  time  plait* 
ing  straw  while  attending  casually  to  their  household  duties.  Straw 
plaiting  is  like  knitting,  as  it  can  l)e  accomplished  bv  the  plaiter 
almost  automatically  while  walking  about  and  attending  to  other 
matters.  Naturally  so  agreeable  an  occupation  was  preferred  to 
lace  making. 

However,  the  gradual  decline  of  the  straw-plaiting  industry,  owing 
to  com|)etition  in  nro<luction  from  other  countries,  reduced  wages 
so  materially  that  tne  women  were  finally  induced  to  take  up  a  more 
pn)fitable  employment. 

Meanwhile  various  noblewomen  of  Tuscany  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  these  |XH)ple,  now  deprived  of  their  former 
octnination  of  straw  plaiting,  and  tnrough  personal  and  financial  aid 
taugnt  many  women  the  reviving  trade  of  lace  making.  A  school 
was  oiKMied  up,  consisting  of  some  20  pupils,  under  the  patronage  of 
Contessa  (labriella  Spalletti-Rasnoni,  and  having  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Fran(vs<'o  Xavone,  or  Florence,  their  work  soon  found  a 
market.  Signor  Xavone  greatly  appreciated  the  beautiful  models 
which  were  prest^nted  for  his  inspection,  models  which  had  been 
scH'ured  from  old  heirlooms  by  the  patroness,  and  promptly  undertook 
the  management  of  the  sc'hool.  lie  secured  designs  or  the  best  pat- 
terns in  the  museums  of  Europe,  and  has  since  had  them  carefully 
copied  l)y  these  clever  women. 

OIJ)  lace  revival — NEW  SCHOOL. 

The  old  "filet"  lace  has  l)een  particularly  successful,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  last  exhibition  at  Paris  some  reproductions  of  some  old 
*'  Italian  filet ''  were  exhibited  by  this  s(4iool  with  such  success  that  the 
making  of  '*  filet  "  is  now  a  spe<!ialty.  From  Florence  this  method  of 
lace  making  hns  Ihhmi  intrmluced  into  Venice  and  France,  and  the  lace 
is  now  mannfacture<l  in  both  places  on  a  large  scale.  It  Ls  particu- 
larly desirable  for  the  adornment  of  table  linen,  curtains,  b«i  linen, 
pillows,  etc.,  and  the  finest  qualities  in  gowns  and  underclothing. 

Anotlier  school  has  also  l)een  opened  in  Tuscanv  under  the  patron- 
age of  Contessa  Spallctti-Rasponi  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  em- 
broideries. This  is  also  under  the  management  of  Signor  Navone, 
who  has  combined  the  Tuscan  lace  and  embroideries  most  artistically. 
Both  of  these  schools  have  prospered  so  remarkabljr  within  the  last 
ten  vears  that  they  now  employ  several  hundred  working  women.  The 
work  is  pven  to  the  woman  under  contract,  is  made  at  home,  and 
when  finished  is  brought  back  to  the  school,  where  it  is  promptly  paid 
for  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  previously  arranged. 
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COOPERATIVE  AID — FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  women  themselves  have  arranged  a  cooperative  corporation, 
which  has  a  capital  of  some  25,000  lire  ($4,825),  which  aims  to  pro- 
vide for  the  relief  of  the  sick  members,  medical  attendance,  medicmes, 
and  to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  less  fortunate  and  needy ;  also  a 
Provident  Bank  has  been  recently  opened  through  the  payment  of 
small  sums  by  each  working  woman,  and  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  work  executed. 

Besides  these  two  schools,  lace  is  manufactured  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Tuscany,  the  work  being  promoted  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Society  of  Women's  Industries  and  by  many  charitable 
noblewomen.  The  convents  also  produce  much  beautiful  lace,  and 
many  simple  varieties  are  made  by  the  peasants. 

The  output  of  this  industry  is  for  the  most  part  sold  to  foreign 
visitors^  especially  Americans,  who  are  considered  the  most  liberal 
purchasers;  also  dealers  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  who  in  former  times  confined  their  purchases  to  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Berlin,  now  send  to  Florence  important  orders.  The  indus- 
try continues  to  grow  steadily. 


COTTON  GOODS  IN  CHINA. 

COMPARISON  OF  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exportations  to  China,  including 
Hongkong,  of  all  classes  of  British  cotton  piece  goods  and  yarns  for 
the  past  three  calendar  years : 


1906. 

1907. 

Yards, 
181,941,100 
162,728,400 

426.600 
41,707,000 

176,509,900 

1908. 

1906. 

1907. 

'      1908. 

Piece  goods: 

Q  ray  or  unbleached . 
Bleached 

Yards. 
245,88<>,600 
188,016,800 

2.339,000 

Yards. 
234,897,200 
151,344,700 

Value. 

112,963,432 

11,382,618 

Vaiue. 

$10,089,835 

10,124,252 

29,616 
2,889,955 

20,839,282| 

Value. 
$12,494,869 
9,986,033 

Printed,  flags  and 
shawls 

761,200 

15,636,900 

f«93,e21.100 

I  02,032,500 

1         1*26,428 

j      2,988,847 

17,669,821 

88,066 

Printed,  other 

Dyed  in  piece 

Made  wholly  or  in 
part    from   dyed 
yarn 

46,098,500 
il70,582,800 

993,666 
0  11,609,327 

o 238, 891 

Total 

647,422,700     553,873,000 
Pounds.     1     Founds. 
5,580,600        4,298,600 

1 

498,292,600       45,060,076 
Founds. 
5,538,300         1,183,074 

43,972,389 
1,009,214 

36,360,841 

Cotton  yam 

1,217,664 

oNot  shown  separately  in  1906  and  1907. 
SHIPMENTS  FROM   UNITED   STATES. 


The  exports  of  all  classes  of  cotton  cloths  from  the  United  States 
to  China  and  Hongkong  for  the  past  three  calendar  years  have  been 
as  follows: 


To- 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Quantity. 

Yards. 
271,199,276 
568,328 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Yards. 
38, 443, 859 
695,137 

Value. 

$2,678,528 
96,068 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Chinese  Empire 

Uongkuni; 

$16,704,823 
75,021 

Yards. 
79,635,264 
447,954 

$4,536,209 
67, 213 
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STOCKS  AND  aAL£8  OF  COTTON  OOOD8  AT  SHANGHAI. 

The  followinjf  table  from  Cotton,  published  by  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Ass<Knation,  gives  the  stocks  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  and 
yarns  held  in  Shanjfhai  on  January  1,  1901),  1SK)8,  and  liK)7;  also  the 
average  off  take  for  those  years,  January  to  June,  inclusive. 


I>CMrri)i(iiiii. 


<Jrmy  HhirtlnfTK: 

Kiin»iH'Hii 

A  iiierk'AU 

T  rU>th«: 

3^2iiM'h 

mUuch 

Indian.  32  and  36  loch... 
Whit4*  ^hi^tlnf^t: 

Eiirnp«>ftn 

A  merican 

Drill*: 

Eiif?H**h  and  Indian 

Dutch 

A  mfricttn 

Je«nii: 

KnKli^hand  Indian 

Duuh 

American 

Sheet  inKf«: 

Knifli-*!! 

Intliun 

AnUTU'HH , 

PrlntwJ  cot  Inns 

Panry  W(»ven  Cijitonii , 

Turlcoy  re»l  j-hirtingi 


Cotton  yarn: 

Indian 

EiiKli^h  ... 

Hhttnghai  . 


HUK-k  Jan.    Slock  Jan.  ,.^J*^*n®      Stock  Jan. 
1,  IWW.  1.  190H.      ■'^  lioH  1.  1**7- 


Offtake 
Jan.  l-June 
,    30.1907, 


l.Hf.9. 
IKJ. 

•ja->. 

26. 
S. 

1,275. 


47 

1. 
471 


70. 

80. 

(?) 

l,t)W. 

asi, 

130, 


074 
&*'. 

174 

2fiO 

ma 

174 
«V)l 

Wl 

440 

3HU 

H71 

IfiO 

.SIO 
S26 


}\irrr!)i. 
7J.  :i67 

r),.vji 
fi.  1  \* 

10.  .VJ3 


IH^f*.  Pitcfu.  Pifret. 

1.4»i7.M7       2,173,S44       2,397.982 
23,  :>40  46, 44:)  ,        416, 420 


406.177 
51 ,  940 
45.667 

1,455,636 

86,345 ' 

626,  .'»".> 


367.653  !        200.000 
20.737  I  M.TW 

85.630  I        122,925 


1.408,764 

C) 

64.006 

2.910 

248,432 


15M,(«:i2 

253.695 

■2.  :«o 

8.9«) 

58,700 

62.815 

17S,521 

172,941 

12, 2ii0 

10.270 

2,311.7i».> 

l,081.ai2 

CM,  I'M 

3«i2.513 

%,  l«.:i 

11,87(1 

34>4,360 

306. 2M 

Piircfh. 

J'nrcrfjf. 

221,4:t»; 

437. 425 

2, 9:iJ 

5,2KJ 

43,  »».\s 

17.5.403 

91.0l:i 

i6y,a:>4 

2,082,073 

(?) 

184, 780 

15. 181 

1.157.940 

266,047 

8,810 

190,070 

410.013 

70.225 

8,932,630 

452. 158 
6.5, 149 

856.514 

438.621 

4.344 

84.315 

207,520 


Averace 
offtake  first 
h&irof  last 

4  yeun. 


Pircn, 
2.439.995 
71,145 

405.687 
24.046 
43.415 

1.462,600 

n 

72,267 

11.H40 

840.926 

162.580 

8.848 

116,860 

158,457 

15.840 

1,  697.59k 

615,898 
22,273 

282,714 

ParvfU. 

589,004 

8,910 

15fe,766 

67.752 


A  474, 020 
82.830 

427,667 
an,  IKS 
r,759 

1,608,617 


60.016 

6.717 

684.116 

191.748 
10,862 
93,-288 

161.486 

19.381 

1.686.618 

476.496 
21,242 

29K,Q26 

ParctU. 

516.380 

7.$» 

175,299 

96.188 


COTTON  GROWING  IN  AFRICA. 

LIXT  AM)  HEED  EXPORTS   FROM    BRITISH    NIGERIA   COLONIES. 

Consul  AV.  J.  Yerby,  writiii<^  from  Sierra  Leone,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  n»giird  to  cotton  growing  in  the  Niger  country 
of  Africa,  where  no  cotton  was  raisi»d  for  export  seven  years  ago: 

The  (lovernnient  (iazette  of  Southern  Nigeria,  on  February  10, 
1909,  published  a  statement  showing  that  the  Quantity  and  value  of 
lint  cotton  exported  from  the  two  I^ritish  colonies,  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria,  during  the  calendar  year  1908  were  5,832  bales, 
with  a  total  weight  of  *2,294,8r)G  pounds,  valued  at  $259,382,  and  cot- 
ton s(»ed  in  bags,  with  a  total  weight  of  5,591,976  pounds,  valued  at 
$29,777.  This  cotton  sold  for  12  cents  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  for  11  cents  during  the  second  (piarter,  and  for  8^  and  9^  cents 
per  pound  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  fully  50,000  bales,  of  an  average  weight 
of  400  pounds  each,  are  produced  in  the  Niger  country  annually, 
nine-tenths  of  which  1:5  manufactured  by  the  natives  into  native 
cloths. 
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WHEAT  SHIPPING  SACKS. 
MEXICO. 

CONTAINERS  FOR  SUCH  SHIPMENTS  SHOirU)  BE  STRONG  FOR  REUSE. 

Consul  Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  of  Manzanillo,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  recently  a  great  deal  of  wheat  has  been  shipped  to  that 
Mexican  port  from  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  from 
British  Columbia,  and  the  desirability  of  using  coffee-sack  coverings. 
He  writes: 

On  several  occasions  the  wheat  from  the  States  has  arrived  in 
bad  condition  compared  with  that  from  British  Columbia,  due  to  the 
backs  being  sunburned  and  rotted  and  not  standing  a  second  handling. 
It  would  be  better  to  use  coffee  sacks,  as  these  could  be  sent  to  Cor- 
dova, State  of  Veracruz,  and  used  for  coffee  sliipments  to  the  United 
States.  As  it  is,  duty  is  paid  on  old  sacks,  whicli  are  worthless  after 
reaching  their  destination. 

If  good  coffee  sacks  can  be  obtained  for  10  cents,  the  consignee 
could  still  sell  them  at  a  profit  after  paying  the  duty  as  on  wheat 
of  one-half  cent  per  kilo  (2.2  lbs).  Coffee  sacks  can  be  sold  here  for 
42  cents  Mexican  or  21  cents  American  currency,  but  if  for  any  reason 
they  do  not  command  the  same  price  in  the  coffee  districts  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  cost  in  the  States  exceeds  10  cents,  they  might  still 
l)e  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

It  is  essential,  whatever  kind  of  sack  may  be  used,  to  avoid  the 
loss  resulting  from  bad  sacks,  which,  I  am  informed,  amounts  in 
some  cases  to  1  per  cent,  and  a  continuance  of  which  may  prove  un- 
favorable to  American  exporters.  [The  names  of  shippers  of  wheat 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  to  Mexico  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]         

AUSTRALIA. 

SUCCESSFl  L  EXPERIMENT  IN  PRESERVINCJ  BAGS  WITH  GUM  KINO. 

Complaint  having  been  made  of  the  rotting  of  bags  in  the  ship- 
ment of  American  wheat  and  other  cereals,  fertilizers,  etc.,  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  British  publication  should  prove  of  value  as  suggest- 
ing a  means  for  their  preservation : 

The  rei>ort  of  the  Western  Atistrnllan  department  of  mines  for  the  year  1J)07 
contains  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Mann,  chief  insi)ector  of  explosives, 
government  analyst,  and  agricultural  chemist:  (ireat  loss  Is  annually  Incurred 
by  the  loss  of  su|K»ri)hosphate  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  bags  In  which 
the  fertiliztn*  Is  shipi)ed  and  stortMl.  The  bags  bwome  destroyed  by  the  free 
acid  in  tlie  manure  and  repeated  rebagging,  and  the  use  of  double  bags  to  guard 
against  this  loss  has  l)e<'ome  a  heavy  tax  uinm  the  farmer.  Exi)eriments  were 
made  during  the  year  (1907)  to  stn?  If  a  method  could  be  devised  to  avoid  this 
waste,  and  bags  treattnl  in  various  ways  were  submltttnl  to  a  practical  test 
One  bag,  which  had  lHH»n  treateil  with  a  strong  solution  of  red  gum  kino,  gave 
ver>'  satisfactory  resiilts.  It  was  fllknl  with  a  very  acid  su|ierphosplmte  (which 
had  completely  rotted  the  double  bags  In  which  It  had  been  im|)orte<l),  and  was 
stored  fi)r  0  montlis  surrounded  and  covered  by  other  bags  containing  tlie  same 
manure.  At  the  end  of  G  months  the  bags  by  which  it  was  8urrounde<l  had 
rotteil  and  given  way  in  all  dinn'tlons,  but  the  bag  treatinl  with  kino  came  out 
as  strong  and  intact  as  when  it  was  put  into  the  store.  This  test  was  so  satls- 
facti)ry  that  many  of  thi)se  lntereste<l  In  the  su|K»rphosphate  trade  are  applying 
the  methmJ  of  treatment  on  a  large  s<*ale,  and  there  is  every  reas<m  to  hope  that 
this  simple  and  inexiwnslve  method  of  preserving  the  bags  will  be  effective. 
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LALANG  AS  PAPER  MATERIAL. 

LABORATORY   TE8T8  OF   MALAYHIAN   URAliS  ARE   SUCCESSFUL, 

Consul-General  Thomwell  Ilayne*  writes  that  some  months  ago 
a  sample  of  the  lalang  grass  of  Malaysia  was  sent  from  Singapore  to 
the  Aynsome  Technical  I^aboratories,  London,  for  examination  as  to 
its  commercial  value  as  a  source  of  pulp  for  paper  making.  Mr. 
Ilaynes  now  tells  of  the  results: 

Tlie  sample  was  a  pale  buff  color,  lustrous  in  appearance,  and  of 
fair  strength,  of  the  older  (rraminetr.  The  chemical  examination 
furnished  the  following  rt^sults,  the  |)er(H»ntages  other  than  that  of 
moist un»  lK*ing  expresst»d  on  the  dry  material : 

MolHture _.     .         .     13.21 

A8h .  .  _-  4.14 

1^)88  Oil  K  hydrolysis  _    .  .__   _   10.76 

I>nw   ou   B.   hytlrt»lysls  46.  B5 

I»HM  on  nien-erlHiilloii  _     .    .     31.62 

Ix>88  on  aoUl  |>urlfl(njtlon_.      _ _         .... .9r» 

(joiu  ou  nitration...      . 21.19 

(VHuluHe _   - •    --   — 47.41 

I^nfCth  of  ultimate  ttber m.ni—     1.20 

The  ultimate  lilK»r  obtained  from  this  grass  is  verj'  similar  in  most 
respects  to  esparto,  the  yield  of  bleache(rfil)er  being  about  the  same. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  a  favorable  indication,  inasmuch  as  esparto  is  one 
of  the  lx»st  known  and  most  ust^ful  sources  of  supply  to  the  trade. 
The  fibers  as  siH»n  under  the  micros<*oi>e  are  short,  smooth,  cylindrical, 
fairly  uniform  in  diameter,  gradually  tapering  to  rounded  extremi- 
ties, and  sometimes  o<rurring  together  in  little  bundles.  The  pulp 
contains  a  numl)er  of  small  cuticular  cells,  which  do  not,  however, 
show^  in  the  finished  j)a^H»r.  The  fibers  are  stained  a  pale  yellow 
with  iodine  solution,  which  fades  more  rapidly  than  is  usual  with 
colored  pulps. 

INDICATIONS  OF   0<H)D   CELLULOSE. 

The  results  obtaineil  from  the  chemical  analysis  show  that  the  grass 
is  capable  of  yielding  a  good  quality  of  cellulose,  suitable  in  every 
way  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Although  the  grass  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  dilute  alkalis,  the  final  product  is  excep- 
tionally pure  and  readily  resolved.  From  observations  noted  during 
this  preliminary  examination  the  following  scheme  was  adopted  for 
the  production  of  the  pulp  on  a  larger  scale: 

The  available  prrass  in  its  natiiral  condition  weighing  400  f^rams  (14.1  ounces) 
was  In  a  clean  state,  ami  rtHiulriHl  little  treatment  beyond  cutting  into  small 
pieces  for  bi>ilinp.  It  is  usually  utH'essnry  on  a  larjro  scale  to  pass  the  material 
through  some  tyi»e  of  cleaner  to  remove  dirt  and  extraneous  matter.  The  grass 
was  then  thoroii^jhly  wetted  and  K<»aked  until  it  became  soft  and  pliable.  It  was 
placed  in  a  boiler  of  the  spherical  tyi»e,  covered  with  water,  and  digested  with 
caustic  soda  com»s|Mmdin^  to  15  iK»r  cent  of  tiie  grass  treated  for  a  period  of 
ten  hours  under  pressure,  which  was  Ivcpt  constant  at  four  atmospheres,  an  ev«i 
temi)erature  of  about  l'}r»  degrees  C  being  maintained. 

The  pulp  obtained  after  washing  was  of  good  uniform  quality  and  color. 
The  yield  agre<'d  very  closely  and  was  (mly  slightly  higher  than  the  preliminary 
chemical  analysis  showed,  which  indicates  complete  reaction  in  the  digester. 
The  pulp  was  carefully  beaten  for  about  an  hour  and  at  the  same  time  bleached, 
chloride  of  lime  lM»ing  used  for  the  purimse,  10  parts  of  dry  powder  being  used 
per  100  parts  of  pulp. 

The  stuflf  was  taken  from  the  beater  and  well  washed,  and  subsequently  a 
small  quantity  of  loading  was  gradually  added  and  the  whole  again  beaten  for 
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half  an  hour.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  rosin  size  was  introduced  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  soda  reslnate  completed  with  the  calculated  quantity 
of  alum.  The  amount  of  size  used  corresponded  to  4  per  cent  on  the  dry  pulp 
present,  the  total  time  occupied  in  preparation  of  the  pulp  for  running  on  the 
machine  being  two  hours. 

No  great  difficulty  was  experienced  In  running  the  pulp.  It  retained,  however, 
a  considerable  amount  of  water  after  passing  the  suction  boxes,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  press  roll  down  hard.  On  a  large 
machine  this  precaution  would  not  be  necessary,  as  more  suction  boxes  are 
available  and  complete  control  is  assured. 

The  paper  was  passed  over  nine  cylinders  at  a  pressure  of  about  8  pounds 
to  the  square  Inch,  then  through  one  calender,  and  finally  reeled  off.  In  a 
similar  manner  a  second  sample  was  prepared,  using  a  mixture  of  half  pulp  and 
half  cotton  beaten  together.  The  paper  obtained  from  this  blend  could  prove 
very  useful  as  a  high-class  wrapping  paper,  it  being  stronger  and  fwssessing  a 
comparatively  high  resistance  to  folding.  The  paper  made  from  all-grass  pulp 
would  with  judicious  treatment  for  improvement  of  color  be  very  suitable  for 
printing  purposes.  The  addition  of  cotton  to  the  pure  lalang  fiber  has  the  effect 
of  Improving  its  resistance  to  crumbling,  and  also  In  a  lesser  degree  Its  tensile 
strength. 

KOREAN  GRASS  CLOTH. 

LARGE  IMPORTATIONS  ARE  MADE  FROM  CHINA — SELLING  PRICES. 

Consul-General  Thomas  Sammons,  writing  from  Seoul,  says  that 
there  is  an  established  market  for  grass  cloth  in  Korea,  men,  women, 
and  children  wearing*  large  quantities  of  this  fabric.  He  describes 
the  extent  of  this  trade : 

During  1908  a  total  of  $816,004  worth  of  grass  cloth  was  imported 
into  Korea  from  China,  an  increase  of  $340,931  over  1907.  China  is 
the  only  country  that  ships  grass  cloth  in  any  large  quantity  to  Korea, 
supplying  75  per  cent  of  the  consumption,  the  balance  being  manu- 
factured in  Korea.  It  is  estimated,  also,  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  goods,  75  per  cent  of  the  linen,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  silk  used 
in  Korea  is  of  loreign  manufacture,  the  bulk  of  the  linen  coming 
from  China. 

Primitive  hand  machines  are  used  by  the  Koreans  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  grass  cloth,  a  yard  of  which  a  foot  wide  and  of  the  average 
middle  grade  sells  for  11|  cents.  This  quality  is  not  as  wnde  as  the 
Chinese  cloth,  but  costs  more  than  the  imported  goods;  hence  the 
large  sales  in  Korea  of  the  Chinese  production.  The  Chinese  middle 
grade  grass  cloth  is  14  inches  wide  and  retails  for  approximately 
11  cents  per  yard. 

Korean  raw,  or  unwashed,  grass  cloth  retails  for  about  11  cents 
per  yard.  It  is  estimated  that  the  washing  process,  changing  the 
fabric  from  yellowish-brown  to  white,  costs  about  one-half  cent  per 
yard.  The  very  coarse  Chinese  grass  cloth,  unwashed,  sells  in  Korea 
for  10}  cents  per  yard  and  is  10  inches  wide. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  marketing  grass  cloth  the  wholesalers  add 
approximately  1  cent  per  yard.  .The  cloth  is  usually  handled  twice, 
and  thus  about  2  cents  per  yard  is  added,  making  the  manufacturer's 
price  9  to  91  cents  per  yard  for  the  middle  grades  and  8 J  cents  for 
the  unwashed  grades. 

The  Korean  grass  used  in  the  manufacture  of  grass  cloth  is  grown 
very  thickly  and  is  usually  cut  the  second  or  third  year  after  plant- 
ing the  roots.  The  grass  reaches  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet  and  with  a 
proi)er  start  and  under  favorable  conditions  yields,  it  is  roughly 
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estimated,  al)out  3,000  noumls  to  an  area  correspondmg  to  an  acre. 
Samples  of  the  grass  cloth  referred  to  are  forwarded  [and  may  be 
seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 

INDIAN  JUTE  MILL  PROFITS. 

RE.Sl'LT8   or    L-VST    YE.\r's   OPERATIONS   OF   CALCrTTA    FACTORIES, 

The  following  figurt\s  by  Consul -General  William  IL  Michael  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  profit  and  loss  during  the  calendar  year 
1JK)H  of  Indian  jute  mills  liK^ated  near  Calcutta: 


I'roflt  '  ♦  )  Profit  (■*-: 

Mill.  or  Mill.  or 

loss  ( -  ).  loss  {  -  ). 


Anpio  ln<llan 4S24.*i,.V0      Ciotirppore 

Haiifalon* +  ;t7-l.i*0,>       lloof;hly 

K)iiiii>4iii +  -Jol.*^      Ilowrah 

RHiJiiK-**  +    .»y.H.M  ,    Kamarhalty. 

HiKliTp  HiMlK*' +  2-iH.."»M4  Kaiiknarrah. 

Nari<»ii.U +    91.7:  o      Khar<Jah 

Alliiiir** +  2til,«i;i7      Lawrpnoe 

IMta +    7*»,(rj4      Nuihall 

Fort  <;i(r<|pr -I-   lil.JiA  ShoehpOTP,  .. 

Aralhoon +  112.  KM      Soomh 

BelvfMJprp -♦-     5<i. .'i_'7  Stan<lard. . . . 

Ontnil    ...  +    UhKji}      Inlon 

Dalhoiisle -»-  l.'il.'JtX^      ("live 


+fl5e.6M 

'— 

12.957 

+  226,737 

+ 

<>4,315 

+ 

l«»7.Wl 

+ 

413,470 

+ 

S*,9ft> 

+ 

M,l«< 

— 

3B,343 

+ 

42,501 

+ 

ia»,aM 

+ 

19.539 

+ 

177,512 

One  other  mill  rejwrts  a  los>  of  $^^,775  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  but  fails  to  report  the  h)ss  or  profit  during  the  second  half. 
Thus  it  will  Ih»  M»en  that  nearly  all  the  jute  mills  on  the  Hooghly 
made  satisfactory  profits  during  the  year.  The  Khardah  leads  in 
l)rofits,  making  $413,470.  In  all  cases  the  profits  are  calculated  before 
deilucting  delwntures  and  interest. 
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MINING  INDUSTRY. 
GREECE. 

MINERALS  EXPORTED  IN  CRUDE  STATE  OWING  TO  LACK  OF  FUEL. 

Consul-General  George  Horton,  of  Athens,  writes  that  Greece  is 
peculiarly  a  mineral-producing  countrj',  possessing  many  mines,  es- 
pecially of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  etc.    He  continues : 

The  mines  of  Greece  are  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
peninsula  and  in  the  islands  of  the  JEgean,  as  these  parts  of  the 
country  are  the  oldest  geologically,  and  or  volcanic  origin.  Notwith- 
standing this  mineral  wealth,  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country  has  been  slow,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel,  which  is  nowhere 
found  in  sufficient  quantity.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  minerals 
are  exported  in  a  crude  state  after  the  simplest  possible  preparation, 
and  the  exploiting  only  of  those  minerals  has  been  found  to  be  profit- 
able which  are  valuable  without  being  bulky  and  are  easily  mined 
and  transported. 

Recently  also,  an  account  of  the  rise  in  value  of  the  paper  drachma, 
or  the  '*  fall  of  the  exchange,"  as  it  is  called  here,  mines  have  been 
shut  down  which  formerly  were  worked  with  profit.  Labor  and  other 
expenses  must  be  met  now  w^ith  paper  that  is  worth  nearly  its  face 
value  in  gold.  The  following  mines  are  in  operation:  Hematite  iron- 
ore  mines  in  Laurium,  Skyros,  Kythnos,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  Antiparos, 
Mykonos,  Atalante ;  manganese  iron-ore  mines  in  Laurium,  Kimolos, 
and  Syra;  chrome  iron-ore  mines  in  Larymne;  lead-ore  mines  in 
Laurium,  Siphnos,  Thera;  zinc  mines  in  Laurium,  Siphnos,  Anti- 
paros; manganese  mine  in  Milos;  chromium  mines  in  Pharsala  and 
Lamia. 

MINERAL    EXPORTS — IRON    ORES    AND    MINES. 

A  table  recently  prepared  by  an  expert  of  the  Greek  Government 
gives  the  amount  and  value  of  the  minerals  exported  from  Greece  for 
1907  as  follows: 


Clastifioation.  I     Tons. 


Value. 


Iron  ore '  6M,(m    $744,529 

Manganeselron 94,68.5      147,705 

Leadore 5,5:^8  |      23,480     €<)al 4.5J>  17,244 

ArKcniUeroua  lead 9,235       623,824  i 

Zlncore 25,470  i     46,360  | 


Classification.                   Tons. 

Manganese 9,788 

Chromium 12, 4:w 

Coal 4.5J'> 

Lead 1,98" 

1 

Value. 


$58,170 
92,582 


But  for  the  lack  of  coal  Greece  would  have  lieen  an  important 
steel  and  iron  producing  country.  Studies  are  Muq  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  using  lignite  for  smelting  purposes;  oi  which  consider- 
able quantities  are  found. 

The  iron  ores  are  hematite,  generally  of  high  grade,  and  man- 
ganese in  veins  piercing  limestone  or  volcanic  layers.     Often,  as  at 
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I^uriuiiK  they  ap|)ear  as  roverinps  for  l)e<Ls  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 
One  of  the  l)est  mines  in  (Jreetv  now  being  worked  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Seriphos.  This  mine  priKluced  and  sold  during  the  years 
frc»m  11>01  to  11K)7,  1,(MKMMK)  t(m>  of  iron  ore,  valuetl  at  $2,129,030,  and 
yielclin^  a  clear  profit  of  $1,2J>S,148.  Activity  m  iron  mining  fell 
off  sharply  during  11H)S  on  act*ount  of  the  crisis  in  America,  on  the 
Continent,  and   in  Great   Britain* 

IJvAD  AND  ZINC— OBSTACLE  TO  DEEP  IflNrNO. 

The  lead  on»s  an»  found  for  the  most  part  l>etween  volcanic  strata 
in  the  form  of  lead  sulj)hide.  Mines  of  this  kind  exist  in  the  island 
of  Mykonos.  At  I^uniim  the  iron  is  found  Wtween  layers  of  schist 
or  marble,  top»ther  with  ores  of  zinc  and  iron  carbide.  These  mines 
were  worked  from  ancient  times  (.MX)  B.  C),  and  the  smelting  was 
done  upon  the  s|K)t.  The  residue  of  the  lead,  cast  aside  by  the 
ancients,  is  worke<l  over  t:>-day  by  the  (ireek  Mining  Company  of 
I^nrinm. 

The  ancients  negUvted  also  the  zinc  ore,  the  utility  of  which  was 
unknown  to  them,  and  this  is  fomid  as  thrown  out  by  them  and  care- 
fully worke<l.  Deej)  mining  is  limited  at  Laurium  on  account  of  the 
water,  which  ris4»s  everywhere  to  a  slight  distance  below  the  level  of 
the  M»a.  The  F'rench  comjiany  has  alreadv  ordered  large  pumps,  with 
which  it  is  hoixnl  to  pnxtHMl  with  their  lalwrs  below  the  present  water 
level.  Zinc  is  also  mined  at  Laurinm.  The  zinc  oxide  is  exjwrted  in 
its  natural  state. 

There  are  also  here  kilns  for  the  n)astin£:  of  the  lead  oxide;  one  of 
these,  American,  ver\'  complete,  is  owneclby  the  French  company. 
Other  mineral  products  in  (ireece  which  are  taken  out  at  a  profit  are: 
Emery,  mflf^n^site,  gyi)snm,  kaolin,  and  sidphur.  Private  companies 
take  out  and  sell  marble,  Theraic  earth  (rouzzolane  de  Santorine), 
and  millstones. 

Manv  other  mineral  substances  exist  in  Greece  of  possible  value 
which  luive  either  not  Ikhmi  touched  at  all  or  worked  on  a  small  scale, 
Amon^  thcM*  may  Ik*  mentioned:  Talc,  chalk,  ocher,  baryta,  litho- 
graphic plates,  etc. 

lar(;k  oi  tput  of  emery,  maonesite,  etc. 

The  quality  of  enjery  deix^nds  ujKni  the  iK»rcentage  of  corundum  it 
contains  and  the  ((uantity  of  iron  in  mixture.  Pure  corundum  is  not 
found.  It  is  us^mI  for  the  polishing  of  hard  substances,  and  is  there- 
fore of  great  industrial  value. 

The  yearly  world's  production  of  emery  is  al)out  35,000  tons,  of 
which  (ireece  produces  9,000,  from  the  island  of  Naxos.  The  right 
of  mining  the  euiery  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts 
the  (iovernment  transporting  the  product  to  Syra,  where  it  is  sold  for 
about  $20  {K»r  ton.  The  Naxos  emery  contains  over  60  per  cent  of 
corundum. 

Magnesite  is  of  great  industrial  value  on  account  of  its  resistance 
to  heat,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  the  lining  of  furnaces  and  for 
fire  bricks.  Owing  to  its  givat  synthetic  power,  it  is  also  used  for 
making  cement.  Magnesite  is  found  principally  in  the  island  of 
Euboea,  in  veins  15  to  25  meters  in  thickness,  ana  several  kilometers 
in  length.     It  is  mined  by  the  Company  of  Municipal  and  Public 
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Works,  the  Anglo-Greek  Company,  and  the  Magnesite  Company. 
It  is  exported  (1)  in  a  crude  state  at  $3.70  per  ton;  (2)  calcined, 
at  $13  per  ton;  (3)  dead  burned,  at  $14  per  ton;  (4)  in  brick,  at 
about  $14.50.  There  is  great  demand  for  the  Greek  magnesite  at 
present,  and  the  possible  output  has  been  ordered  in  advance  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  the  island  of  Milos  are  found  gypsum  and  sulphur,  and  its  mill- 
stones are  famous  in  the  entire  Orient. 

The  production  of  Greek  quarries  and  mines  for  the  year  1907  is 
as  follows : 

Classification. 


Marbles cubic  meters. . 

Magoedte tons.. 

Emery do... 

Millstones pieces. . 

Pouzzolane  de  Santorini tons., 

It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  the  mining  industry  is  capable 
of  great  development  in  Greece,  and  that  many  mines  that  are  at 
present  neglected,  and  others  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  will 
be  worked  profitably  in  the  future. 


AUSTRALIA. 

RESULTS  IN  TASMANIA  LAST  YEAR  DISCOURAGING  FOR  OPERATORS. 

In  reporting,  from  Hobart,  that  during  the  year  1908  the  mining 
industry  of  Tasmania  suffered  from  hard  times,  Consul  Henry  D. 
Baker  sums  up  the  results : 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Tasmania  for  the  year 
ended  December  31  was  only  $8,017,898,  as  against  $11,081,793  the 
previous  year.  The  depression  has  been  due  to  the  low  prices  for 
metals  and  also  to  the  scarcity  of  water  for  sluicing,  owing  to  the 
prolonged  drought.  Throughout  the  year  not  a  single  gold  mine 
has  paid  a  dividend.  All  the  leading  mining  companies  show  a 
diminution  in  their  earnings  with  the  exception  of  several  companies 
engaged  in  the  mining  oi  coal,  which  is  the  only  mineral  product 
whose  value  shows  any  increase  over  that  of  1907. 

In  the  silver-lead  mining  district  in  western  Tasmania  there  was 
considerable  embarrassment  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  closing 
of  the  smelter  at  Zeehan,  owing  to  lack  of  profit  in  successfully  treat- 
ing complex  ores,  with  low  prices  ruling  lor  the  products  extracted. 
Owing  to  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  the  smelter,  the 
Grovernment  loaned  the  company  money  with  wliich  it  could  resume 
operations.  Several  new  companies  have  recently  l)een  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  the  complex  ores  of  this  district.  One  has  a 
patented  process  for  the  treatment  of  complex  ores  containing  zinc, 
the  object  being  the  production  of  zinc  oxide  and  the  recoverv  of  the 
silver,  lead,  and  gold  values  of  the  ore  as  a  lead  bullion  and  oi  copper 
as  a  precipitate.  Another  company  has  just  obtained  a  concession 
from  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania  for  a  twelve-months'  reserve 
of  lands  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Derwent  River,  containing 
valuable  water-power  rights,  where  it  is  proposed,  if  found  entirely 
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feasible  after  surveys  and  other  expert  investigation,  to  produce 
elet*tric  i)ower  for  rlieap  ofieration  of  works  where  complex  ores  can 
l)e  treate<l. 

gUANTITV  AND  VALUE  OF  MINERALS  PRODUCED. 

The  following  return  shows  the  quantity  of  mineral  products  for 
Tasmania  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1908,  as  compared  with 
the  pn»vious  year: 


IflOR. 


MItHYll. 


r.oi«!« 

8ll\«»r-lf«^l  on» 

liluit*^  i'<)pnef  *• 

rop|i**r  aii«l  copper  ore. 

Tin  oro 

Irunorr 

CoaJ. 


.  tons. 
..do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do. 


Wolfram.  # do... 

Bismuth do... 


Quantity. 


W.0R5.I24 
61,046  Wi 

8.833 
1.1S5.15 

i.sao.Ho 

3JJ00 

61,0»i7  75 

4..Vi 

3.75 


1907. 
QoKtity.  Value. 


11. 180.030         05.»4.2Sa 


1.566,065 

2.034.806 

32.060 

2,051.619 

7.7hfl 

252.  (n5 

1.645 

2.248 


89,716.50 
8,247 
788-25 
4,342.75 
3.  ODD 
56.891 
40.75 
.175 


350.974 
78&.3C3 
0G8.291 
179.929 
441.431 
£».596 
243,503 
21, 4» 
131 


Total. 


8,017.803 


n^ou.Tn 


■  KtiM'  j,"»ld.  Imludlritf  kmUI  nmtainod  In  blUltT  t'opper  and  BJIver-Iead  bullion. 
*  Valut'  of  gold  <-uiit<>t)ift  dt'ductod. 

On  I)e<*emlH»r  31,  11K)S,  there  were  0,0.34  miners  (white)  employed 
in  Tasmania,  as  compared  with  7,081  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  and 
114  Chinese  miners,  as  compared  with  131  for  the  same  date  in  1907. 

OUTPUT  OF  GOLD. 
HTEADY  DECRKAKE  SHOWN   IN  THE  PRODUCTION. 

ConsuI-(ieneral  John  P.  Bray,  of  Sydney,  advises  that  the  gold 
production  of  Australasia  for  the  years  11KK>,  1907,  and  1908  was  as 
follows: 


1900. 


1908. 


WpRt  .\ustraJla 

Virt*.rla 

QueriiHljirid 

N«'w  South  Wales 

Ta^niHiiia 

South  Australia 

Total  roniniotnvenlth. 
New  Zealaml 

Total  AiiHtralaMla 


1 

Fine  ounces. 

1.794.547 

772.290 

fvM,«W 

'            2:i3.fle7 

60.023 

1             14.077 

Fine  ounces. 

1,607.563 

605.576 

466.476 

247.363 

65,354 

11.871 

Fine  ouncew. 

1,648.505 
676,005 
461.SS0 
224.792 
60.712 
9,162 

3,430,560 
.'>34.ei7 

8,184.108 
477,312 

8,080.535 
471,790 

3.974,177 

8,661,606 

8.658,325 

JAPAN. 

REOrC'ED  Ol'TPt'T  LAST  YEAR. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  the  Japan  Advertiser  forwarded  by 
Vice-ConsuI-(JeneraI  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  reviews  the  min- 
ing results  in  Japan  last  year: 

Acoordlnjj  to  offioinl  returns  tlie  nnnihor  of  applications  for  trial  mining, 
prosi)ectinK.  etc.,  rcH-civct!  by  tlic  niitliorlticH  during  last  year  was  4.500,  show- 
ing a  diminution  compared  witli  1(K)7.  Tbe  dwrease  of  applications  was  com- 
paratively small  as  to  coal  and  i)etroleum.  wbile  it  was  aaore  marked  In  respect 
to  silver  and  copper,  owing  no  doubt  to  tbe  extraordinary  fall  in  the  price  of 
these  minerals. 
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The  total  output  of  minerals  In  Japan  during  last  year  amounted  to  ^1,614,- 
000  gold  in  value,  whicb  sbowed  a  falling  off  of  $1JJ>9,000  compared  with  1907. 
The  production  of  the  principal  minerals  In  1908  with  a  comparison  with  1907 
is  shown  below  in  quantities  (1  momme=58.24  grains;  1  kin=132  pounds;  1 
ljwamme=8.27  pounds;  1  liquid  koku=47.65  gallons)  : 


Mineral. 


Gold 

Silver  

momme.. 

dOk^.  .. 

Cooper 

kin.. 

LeX.::... 

do.... 

Iron 

kwamrne.. 

Per  cent 

(  +  )in- 

Amount    crease  or 

(-)de- 

crease. 

795.679 

+  6.2 

28,356,067 

-8.8 

67,806,639 

+11.9 

4,899,822 

-2.7 

41,606 

-29.4 

Mineral. 


Coal 

Quicksilver  . 
Petroleum... 
Sulphur 

..kwamme.. 

kin.. 

koku.. 

kin.. 

Percent 

(+)  in- 

Amount 

crease  or 

(-)  de- 

crease. 

14,468,664 

+  6.3 

1,156 

+62.0 

1.668,889 

+  8.6 

68,816,077 

+  2.9 

The  total  number  of  mining  disasters  recorded  during  last  year  was  14,749, 
resulting  in  506  people  killed  and  14,673  injured.  The  number  of  disasters 
showed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  1907,  while  that  of  killed 
and  injured  decreased  by  12  per  cent.  Miners  in  employment  at  the  end  of  last 
year  number  214,439.  

CYPRUS. 

AMERICANS   SEEKING   TRADE   CONNECTIONS   WITH   LOCAL  EXPORTERS. 

Consul-General  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  of  Beirut,  sends  the  following 
notes  on  mineral  products  of  the  island  of  Cyprus : 

The  mining  of  gypsum  is  one  of  the  infant,  but  promising,  indus- 
tries of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Gypsum  for  years  has  been  exported 
in  a  raw  state  from  Cyprus  to  Syria.  Of  late  a  considerable  trade  in 
manufactured  gypsum — i.  e.,  plaster  of  Paris — has  grown  up,  and 
the  total  exports  of  gypsum  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1908, 
amounted  to  24,209  tons,  valued  at  about  $70,000.  A  large  share  of 
the  Cyprus  ^psum  is  sold  to  Egypt. 

American  importers  of  terra  umbra  (raw  umber)  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  it  through  Italy  or  England,  but  of  late  eflForts  have 
been  made  by  them  to  establish  connections  in  Cyprus.  The  exports 
of  terra  umbra  are  on  the  increase,  having  grown  from  2,255  tons  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  to  6,519  tons  during  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  estimated  value  being  $6,250  and  $20,252,  respectively.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  the  exportation  of  terra  umbra 
from  Cyprus,  by  countries,  was  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  3,964  tons; 
Italy,  1,872  tons;  United  States,  343  tons;  Germany,  260  tons;  Aus- 
tria, 64  tons;  Russia,  11  tons;  France,  5  tons.  [Inquiries  relative  to 
trade  connections  are  referred  by  the  consul-general  to  addresses 
which  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

REPORT  OF  RICH  DEPOSITS  OF  (JYPSUM  DISC0%T:RED  NEAR  SYDNEY. 

Consul  John  E.  Kehl  furnishes  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  new  deposits  of  gj^psum  which  are  said  to  exist  near 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia: 

A  local  railway  company  has  acquired  considerable  land  at  East 
Bay,  alxmt  15  miles  from  Svdney.  which  is  said  to  contain  inexhaust- 
ible deposits  of  gypsum,    'the  whole  extent  of  the  company's  present 
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holding;  and  a  larpc  s<»ction  roundal)out  appear  to  abound  with  the 
material.  The  dejM^sit  is  Imng  thoroughly  exploited  by  the  present 
owners,  with  the  assistance  of  government  experts.  A  calyz  drill 
was  umhI  to  as<t»rtain  the  depth  of  the  plaster;  the  drill  was  operated 
at  the  l)ast»  of  the  fare  of  a  hill,  and  driven  down  about  80  reet;  no 
break  was  found-  in  the  (le|K)sit.  The  analysis,  straight  through, 
shows  nearly  1U>  iK»r  cent  of  purity.  Some  20  tests  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  clainuHi  that  in  every  instance  the  pure  gypsum  has  been 
found  at  an  averjige  of  10  to  V2  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Tide- 
water with  ex(H»llent  shipninif  accommodations  is  less  than  3  miles 
distant,  and  a  bill  is  now  Wfon^  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  for  the 
ct)nstruction  of  a  line  of  railway  fn)m  East  Bay  to  Sydnev. 

American  builders  of  machinery  for  use  in  gypsum  minuig,  or  for 
n*fining  gypsum,  might  do  well  to  correspond*  with  the  names  sent 
herewith.     [On  file  in  the  Burt»au  of  Manufactures.] 


FOREIGN  COAL  TRADE. 
COLOMBIA. 

EXTENSIVE  DEPOSITS  SI'PERFICIALLY  AND  CRITDELY  WORKED. 

C(msul-(ieneral  Jay  White,  of  liogota,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concvrning  the  coal  fields  of  Colombia,  and  their  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal : 

The  Colombian  coal  fields  are  exceedingly  well  placed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  markets  which  will  l)e  made  available  by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Theiv  ai-e  at  present  three  routes  by  which 
the  coal  can  l)e  sent  to  the  canal :  (1)  trom  the  Rio  Hacha  and  Santa 
Marta  fields  to  Colon,  across  the  Caribl)ean  Sea,  500  miles;  (2) 
Darien  to  Colon,  IMK)  miles;  (3)  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Pan- 
ama, 400  miles.  When  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  is  opened  for 
steamers  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  improved  coal  may  be 
exported  bv  this  additional  route. 

In  the  al)scnce  of  any  assured  statistics,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
even  an  approximate  computation  of  the  Colombian  coal  deposits, 
but  the  country  has  in  its  extensive  coal  fields  a  valuable  asset, 
almost  untouched,  and  very  little  explored,  the  mines  that  have  been 
opened  InMiig  worked  in  a  very  superficial  way;  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  in  the  republic  having  halted  progress  in 
this  connection,  jso  geological  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
Colombian  coal  fields. 

Nl  MUER  AND  I/K'ATION  OF  <X)AL  MEASURES. 

Tlie  known  coal  measures  of  Colombia  are  given  as  follows:  (1) 
Bogota  coal  fields;  (2)  Tequendama,  south  of  Bogota;  (3)  Zipacon, 
west  of  Bogota;  (4)  west  side  of  the  Magdalena;  (5)  Subacnoque, 
near  where  the  Pradero  Iron  Works  are  established;  (6)  Cajica; 
(7)  government  mines  at  Yapaquira,  where  there  are  large  beds  of 
rocksalt;  (8)  Xemocan  mines,  private  and  government;  (9)  Sequile 
and  Guatavita;  (10)  Sueboa;  (11)  Pacho  Iron  Works  and  coal 
deposits;  (12)  outcrops  at  Ubate,  Fuquene.  and  Valez;  (13)  Tunja, 
Sogamoso,  Santa  Rosa  de  Viterlx),  and  Gambita;  (14)  department  of 
Santander;    (15)   Cucuta  district;    (16)    Magdalena  district;    (17) 
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Santa  Marta  district;  (18)  Llanos;  (19)  Popayan;  (20)  Cali,  to  be 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Railway;  (21)  between  Cali  and  Cartago,  and 
in  the  Cauea  Valley,  not  of  Cartago ;  (22)  Choco  and  Darien. 

The  means  of  communication  in  Colombia  are  inadequate.  There 
are  12  short  railways,  none  of  them  over  70  miles  in  length,  and  all 
were  planned  without  regard  to  coal  export,  although  it  happens  that 
several  of  them  traverse  coal  fields.  The  navigable  rivers  are  only 
suitable  for  vessels  of  light  draft.  The  lower  Magdalena  is  navi- 
gable for  about  600  miles,  and  the  upper  river,  at  times,  for  about  100 
miles.  Nevertheless,  means  of  communication  could,  no  doubt,  be 
provided  when  a  coal  mine  of  known  richness  and  an  assured  market 
need  to  be  connected. 

There  is  no  demand  at  present  for  coal-mining  machinery  in 
Colombia,  but  upon  the  completion  of  the  railways  now  in  course  of 
construction  there  should  be  a  limited  market  for  all  classes  of 
machinery  for  mining  and  handling  the  product.  [Communications 
covering  all  the  known  information  relative  to  the  Colombian  coal 
fields,  together  with  maps  of  the  12  routes  and  coal  distribution,  pho- 
tographs, etc.,  transmitted  by  Consul-General  White  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.]    *      

URUGUAY. 

AN    OPPORTUNITY   TO    SELL    COAL    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Consul  F.  W-  Goding,  of  Montevideo,  makes  the  following  report 
on  the  importation  of  coal  into  Uruguay,  and  suggests  that  American 
dealers  secure  a  share  of  the  trade : 

During  the  year  1905,  the  latest  figures  obtainable,  136,454  tons 
of  coal,  valued  at  $1,411,251,  were  purchased  in  Uruguay.  Of  this 
quantity  the  United  States  supplied  about  15,000  tons,  the  balance 
being  English  and  Welsh  coal.  No  American  firm  since  1905  has 
attempted  to  secure  this  trade,  although  the  prices  are  good,  leaving 
a  liberal  margin  for  profit  after  deducting  the  cost  and  freight. 
The  cities  importing  this  coal  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
Montevideo,  Kio  Negro,  Paysandu,  Colonia,  Salto,  and  Soriano. 
Montevideo  took  over  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount. 

Inducements  are  being  offered  by  local  companies  desiring  coal,  in 
the  way  of  contracts  and  a  guaranteed  return  freight  for  the 
steamers.  Some  enterprising  American  coal  dealers  should  investi- 
gate this  question,  especially  as  the  gentleman  best  acquainted  with 
the  details,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  all  desirea  information, 
is  now  in  Washington. 

The  duty  on  coal,  including  extras,  is  about  61  cents  per  ton. 


GERMANY. 

INCREASED   OUTPUT  OF   HARD    COAL,   LIGNITE,   AND   BRIQUETS. 

Consul  Southard  P.  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  submits  the  following 
statistics  relative  to  Germany's  production,  imports,  and  exports 
of  coal : 

According  to  official  statistics  just  published  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, the  production  in  long  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of  coal,  coke, 
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and  briquets  for  1907  and   1908,  also  the  importK  and  exports  of 
coal  and  coke  for  the  same  time,  were  as  follows: 


Article 


t 


Prodootion. 

iKnr.  1908. 


TVilM. 

RardtHwl H3.2«,8M 

Llfiilte «i,3I».«02 

Oikf 21,W»,U8ft  1 

BiiqUfifi:  I 

Of  hart  ooal 8,ft.!4.017  , 

Of  Ugnitv 12.«90.4«1  I 


7bw*. 
1411.621,201 
06,4AO.144 
21,174.9M 

8.906.449 
14.227,2I» 


Imporca. 
1907.  19QB. 


U,721.M9 

8,968,108 

fi(H.221 


Tbiu. 
11.661,608 
li,  661, 966 
67&,924 


Exportft. 
19V7.  IKBl 


TVm*,  Vms. 

20,061,400  21.062,383 

22.086  I  2T,«77 

8,199,073  S,57».278 


The  foregoing  (i^ires  sliow  an  increase  in  the  production  of  hard 
coal  of  alK>ut  r>,4(X),(K)0  tons;  of  lignite  about  4,100,000  tons;  and  of 
briquets  made  from  lignite  about  1,400,000  tons.  The  pn>duction  of 
hard  coal  briquets  in  1908  shows  an  increase  of  only  about  400,UOO 
tons  over  the  pnnluction  in  1907.  A  decrease  of  704,000  tons  is  no- 
ticed in  the  output  of  coke.        

CHINA. 

FVSHl'N  MINF>4  OPERATED  BY  THE  SOITH  MANCHURIAN  RAILWAY. 

The  following  information  ccmceming  the  output,  quality,  and 
sales  of  Fushun  coal,  as  given  in  a  pamphlet  is«ue<l  by  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway,  is  furnished  by  Vice-Consul-(ieneral  Frederick 
I),  (^oud,  of  Mukden: 

The  con  I  <1Ij«ik)h«1  of  during  the  hIx  nionthR  ended  September  30,  1908,  was 
a«  f«»llow8:  rsetl  by  the  railway,  152,112  tons;  sold  to  others,  3(),(K)9  tons;  con- 
HlRiied,  2t>,l»7  t(»n«;  total,  211,.*i().S  tons,  against  70,1M0  tons  for  the  same  i>erlcKl 
In  11M)7. 

The  strata  Is  (lulte  thick  and  of  uniform  quality.  The  color  Is  lustrous  black 
and  very  solid.  It  Is  a  smoke  coal,  rich  In  volatile  matter,  with  a  hc^tin^  power 
of  7,500  calorics.  (Vmil)ustlon  Is  nearly  complete,  clinkers  are  ver>^  scarce,  and 
the  almost  total  abwnice  of  sulphur  brings  with  It  a  corresponding  saving  In 
damage  to  l)oilers.  Ah  Hteam-lM>ller  fuel  It  can  comi)ete  with  the  best  Japanese 
coal,  and  it  Is  esixvlally  suited  to  railway  and  marine  engines.  Because  of  Its 
large  |)ercentagc  of  volatile  matter,  it  Is  a  8U|)erior  coal  for  gas  making,  and  It  i« 
als<i  Huitahic  for  Industrial  puriKJMt^s. 

Fn)m  reports  given  in  the  pamphlet,  covering  marine  and  indus- 
trial trials  of  Fushun  coal,  the  following  are  taken  as  fair  examples 
of  all : 

MABINE  TBIAL  OF  FUSHUN  COAL. 

Trial  of  Fushun  coal  made  on  the  Fuji  San  Mam,  of  the  Mitsu  Bussan 
Kaislia,  on  a  voyage  from  Newchwang  to  Moji :  Weather  fair,  head  breeee,  calm 
sea  ;  draft  at  the  bow,  17  fet»t  2  inches,  at  the  stem,  17  feet  5  inches;  speed  of 
tiie  engine.  10.1)  knots,  of  the  ship.  9.5  knots;  pressure,  175  pounds;  revolutions 
IM'r  minute,  00;  horseiKiwer,  1)H5;  consumption  per  twenty-four  hours.  24  tons: 
consumption  jjer  hors<»iK)wer  i>er  hour,  2.2  jmunds;  simce  ver  ton,  42.4  cubic 
ftH't ;  kind  of  coal.  mlxe<l,  hnnp,  and  dust,  old. 

The  coal  Is  of  a  gtKxl  quality,  not  ttn)  hard,  black  in  color,  and  with  a  strong 
luster.  When  tjiken  Into  the  fire  the  coal  burns  up  immediately  with  a  slight 
crackling  noise.  Its  heating  iK)wer  is  very  great;  there  are  few  ashes;,  which 
do  not  St  Irk  on  the  grate.  It  Is  a  kind  of  coal  which  an  inexperienced  fireman 
could  easily  manage.  As  the  coal  is  of  a  g(M)d  quality  and  burns  easily,  it  can 
be  kept  up  with  fewer  han<l8  than  can  ordinary  coal.  As  it  does  not  stick,  the 
fire  can  In*  moved  from  one  lK)ller  to  another  very  easily,  thus  facilitating  a 
change  of  boilers,  with  little  loss  of  pressure.  As  it  bums  so  readily,  what  little 
loss  of  pressure  there  Is  can  l)e  si>eedlly  regaln€»d,  and  we  believe  Fushun  is 
very  8ui)erior  in  this  resi>ect.  As  tlie  smoke  is  very  thin  (combustion  on  the 
grates  l>elng  almost  complete),  this  coal  is  most  suitable  for  steamships.  It  has 
very  little  8uli)hur,  so  that  there  is  not  much  deterioration  resulting  from  Its  use. 
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BRICKKILN    TRIAL — HAMBITBG    ANALYSIS. 

Besults  of  a  trial  made  at  a  brick  factory  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
company  were  as  follows:  Fuel,  mixed  lump  and  dust;  amount  consumed,  3 
tons  per  10,000  pieces;  kilns,  24  compartments,  continuous  flat  kiln.  The  con- 
tinuous flat  kiln  is  built  on  an  improvement  of  the  Hoffman  system,  12  com- 
partments comprising  1  set,  the  flre  passing  around  the  compartments  and 
baking  the  bricks.  In  the  trial  3,400  bricks  were  baked  in  a  little  over  twenty 
hours. 

We  find  that  on  account  of  the  longer  flame  of  the  Fushun  coal  and  the 
greater  diffusion  of  its  heat  it  is  very  easy  to  send  the  heat  from  one  kiln  to 
another^  The  kilns  are  still  new,  and  although  3  tons  of  coal  were  used  to 
every  10,000  bricks  it  Is  expected  that  the  quantity  of  coal  can  be  decreased 
In  the  future. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  Fushun  coal  made  at  the  labora- 
tory of  Doctor  Gilbert,  under  the  seal  of  the  Hamburg  Museum : 
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The  ashes  consist  of  silicic  acid,  oxidized  iron,  and  clay,  with  traces  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  manganese. 

PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 
JAPAN. 

GREAT   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   PETROLEUM    INDUSTRY   CLAIMED. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  furnishes  the 
following  information  concerning  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
industry  of  Japan : 

The  Japan  Financial  and  Economic  Monthly  gives  the  following 
statistics  concerning  the  petroleum  industry  of  Japan,  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  as  related  to  one  of  the 
staff  of  that  journal  by  Mr.  Watanake  Tokichi,  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  largest  petroleum  company  in  Japan : 

The  world's  output  of  petroleum  last  year  amounted  to  234,270,000  barrels, 
of  which  the  I'nited  States  produced  165,870,000  barrels,  occupying  the  fore- 
most position,  while  Ilussia  produced  40,800,000  barrels.  Japan  occupies  only 
the  seventh  rank,  her  output  being  470,000  barrels,  having  increased  from 
250,000  in  1JK)7.  But  the  domestic  product  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  meet 
the  home  demand,  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  at  present 
to  import  a  large  quantity. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  inii)ort8  last  year  amount(Hl  to  1,010,000 
cans  of  Illuminating  oil,  valued  at  $7,131,300,  and  9,070,000  cans  of  crude  oil  at 
$298,800.  In  fact  petroleum  forms  an  important  item  in  the  list  of  lnu)orted 
articles,  hence  the  Importance  of  developing  the  i)etroleum  industry  so  as  to 
meet  the  home  demand,  and  if  posKible,  to  make  exports  to  foreign  countries. 
The  Hodeu  Oil  (\)nipHny  was  establl8lu»d  in  February,  1893,  in  Nagaoka,  the 
province  of  Echlgo,  with  a  capital  of  $7,470.  In  those  days  the  i)etroleum 
Industry  was  regardtnl  in  Japan  as  a  sort  of  8i)e<Hilation,  and  many  business 
men  considered  it  undlgnitied  to  engage  in  such  an  enten>rl8e  but  at  present 
the  comimny  has  a  capital  of  $11,<)50,(MJ0  yen  ($5,801,700),  making  40  i)er  cent 
dividend,  while  the  shares  are  worth  three  times  as  much. 

During  the  16  years  in  which  the  company  has  l)een  in  business  Its  capital 
has  increased  by  780  times,  the  reason  being  its  absorption  of  127  petty  com- 
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paDlen  and  ralldH,  the  total  capital  of  which  waa  $11470.000.  The  adranttce 
of  ooDibinatioo  ia  mantfeitt  Id  any  bunlneiw,  but  It  la  particularly  the  caae  with 
the  |>etroleum  lnduHtr>'.  We  did  not  eii>erience  any  difficulty  In  bringing 
atM)ut  the  amalgamation  of  amnll  comi»aui«^  as  the  desire  for  amalfoimation 
waa  «o  keen  that  n«>  written  contra<*t  was  made,  a  vertml  promlae  being  quUe 
aufflcient.  When  the  comimny  waa  founde*!,  the  number  of  oil  wells  was  only 
2.  but  at  pn*a«iit.  we  count  l^lTiO.  The.average  rate  of  dividend  for  1«  years 
(31  terma)  la  :u\A  \H*r  ci»nt. 

Sim-e  the  oil  induMtry  in  b^hijco  waa  commem^  23  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which  lU.)  |H»r  cent  of  the  dc»m<»htlc  want  waa  supplied,  while  the  output  of 
last  year  met  fully  40  i)er  cent,  and  durtnic  the  first  half  of  the  year  50  i>er  cent 
of  the  home  demand  wns  supplliM. 

Statisri(>s  of  I'nittHl  States  and  Russia  ahow  that  the  f(»mier  has  bored  to 
the  depth  of  3.0110  f«H»t  a\u\  the  latter  to  that  of  3,riOO  feet,  while  the  deepest 
well  In  Ja|mn  Is  only  2,<M0  ft^^t.  The  outlfM»k  for  new  oil  fields  is  rej»rded  as 
very  hoiN>ful.  When  all  these  cin'umslnnces  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
output  for  next  year  will  supply  70  per  cvnt  of  the  home  demamt  and  for  the 
year  after  next  the  demand  for  n»fine<l  oil,  amountiuR  to  UMMNMNM)  c*aH4>ft.  will 
be  met  by  the  lumie  output  and  the  ini[N»rt  of  oil  will  Ih»  pnictically  Ktc»pi)ed. 
The  next  step  In  the  forward  movement  will  l)e  the  exiiort  of  oil  to  Manchuria 
and  Korea. 

The  suix'«»«s  of  the  ounpany  Is  largely  attributable  to  Its  |)eculiar  organization, 
which  Is  work*Hl  on  the  nM»|»eratlve  plan.  All  the  members  of  the  staff  are 
treate<l  on  the  famllj-  ImisIs.  Vnrious  considerations,  such  as  bonus,  pensions, 
and  allowniHvH,  are  leiuliTtnl  to  the  empIoyet»s  of  the  company,  while  the  direct- 
ors l»ear  unliiiiit«Nl  n»HiK>nHiblllth's  t(»ward  the  company.  Both  employers  and 
employ<H's  identify  their  in i crests  with  the  working  of  the  company,  and  such 
harmonious  relations  form  a  great  factor  In  pushing  Its  business. 

JAPANESE  OIL  IMPl)RT8. 

That  the  oil  fields  of  Japan  are  far  from  supplying  the  wants  of 
Japan  i.s  evident  from  the  following  statement  snowing  the  imports 
of  petroleum  during  the  years  19(M)  and  1IK)7: 

1906.  1907. 

Whem-p  iiiiportf*!.  —  -  

(ialloDs.         Value.         Gallons.         Value. 

United  Stat M U,^\0,!A7  $4,758.9S0  44,488,816  S4. 734,05 

Dutch  In.lia 12.0M.279  1,137,529  24,094,321!  2,250.877 

\slatu- Hii^sm I,I,h4,'J03  M,371  1,581,477  j  148,245 

All  other  foiinlrips l.«i49.WiO  147.904                    12'  2 

Total 5U.41'9,008  I    6,138,793     70,165,826         7,133.750 

CHILE. 

B()R!N(J   FOR  OIL IMIH)RTS  OF  PETROLEl'M   FOR  FUEL. 

Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparai.so,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  borings  for  oil  in  one  of  the  Chilean 
provinces,  and  the  outlook  for  American  petroleum  to  be  used  for 
fuel: 

The  La  Compania  Petrolos  del  Pacifico,  with  headquarters  at  1G5 
Calle  Bandera,  Santiago,  Chile,  has  l>een  boring  for  oil  in  the 
Province  of  Carelmapu,  about  M)0  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  with 
fair  result.s.  The  work  has  been  in  charge  of  D.  II.  MacMillen,  an 
American  engineer.  A  depth  of  1, ().*)()  feet  has  l)een  reached  without 
finding  any  body  of  petroleum,  although  indications  i)oint  strongly 
toward  favorable  results,  for  at  s<»veral  i)oints  layers  of  clay  and  sand 
were  found  impregnated  with  petroleum.  It  is  understood  that  the 
work  will  l>e  pushed  as  soon  as  suitable  drilling  machinery  can  be 
installed.     Natural  gas  has  been  found  in  this  vicinitjum^^veral 
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places  with  suiEcient  force  to  run  a  cook  stove  and  lets  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  coal  has  also  been  found  in  that  part  of  Chile. 

Petroleum  is  now  being  imported  to  a  limited  extent  into  Chile 
from  California,  and  used  as  fuel  by  the  Taltal  Railway,  about  500 
miles  north  of  Valparaiso.  Others  have  under  consideration  the  use 
of  petroleum  for  fuel,  and  it  seems  there  should  be  a  good  opening 
since  coal  is  very  high  and  large  quantities  are  imported. 

ROUMANIA. 

OIL  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  LAST  YEAR. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Roumania  in  1908,  according  to 
figures  furnished  by  Consul-General  Norman  Hutchinson,  of 
Bucharest,  amounted  to  1,147,727  tons,  an  increase  as  compared  with 
1907  of  18,630  tons.  The  exports  of  petroleum  and  its  derivations 
in  1908  were  as  follows,  by  countries  and  tons:  France,  118,603; 
United  Kingdom,  105,664;  Egypt,  79,943;  Turkey,  31,401;  Germany, 
31,174;  Italy,  23,103;  Belgium,  19,040;  India,  18,901;  Netherlands, 
16,950;  Austria-Hungary,  7,027;  Algeria,  3,491;  Norway,  3,105;  all 
other  countries,  2,302 ;  total  exports,  460,704  tons. 


RESCUE   STATIONS   IN   COAL  FIELDS. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BRITISH  COLLIERY  ESTABLISHES  A   PRACTICE  TEST  BUILDING. 

Vice-Consul  Albert  S.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff,  renders  the  following 
account  of  a  new  structure  erected  in  Great  Britain  for  the  practice 
of  rescue  work  in  coal  mines : 

For  a  long  time  past  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Coal- 
owners'  Association  nave  been  considering  the  desirability  of  opening 
experimental  rescue  stations,  at  which  the  officials  and  others  might 
be  able  to  secure  the  necessary  opportunity  of  praQt icing  in  rescue 
work  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  what  occurs 
in  a  coal  mine  after  an  explosion,  and  also  to  become  expert  in  the 
use  of  various  life-saving  apparatus  invented  for  use  in  gas.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed  some  time  ago  and  the  question  of  erecting  one  or 
more  such  stations  was  discussed  and  plans  prepared,  but  owing  to 
certain  difficulties  the  Coalowners'  Association  did  not  proceed  with 
the  work  thems(4ves.  At  this  stage  the  Powell  Duffryn  and  other 
colliery  companies  determined  to  erect  one  on  their  own  account,  and 
to  obtain  an  instructor,  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  officials  to  get  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  rescue  work. 
The  building  is  now  completed,  and  was  opened  on  January  23. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  building  is  composed  of  two  main  parts.  From  the  road  the 
main  entrance  leads  into  a  long  passage,  on  the  right  hand  of  which 
are  laid  out  rooms  for  the  stormg,  cleaning,  repairing  of  the  various 
apparatus  used  in  the  work,  and  in  the  farthest  end  is  a  heating 
apparatus  for  the  whole  building,  as  well  as  a  fan  and  a  motor  house 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  experimental  gallery  in  the  adjoin- 
ing section  of  the  building.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  same  section 
of  the  building  are  laid  out  the  office,  waiting  room,  dressing  roouLS, 
lavatory,  bathrooms,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  men  after  conducting 
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their  experiments  in  the  gallery.    This  part  of  the  building  is  com- 

i)letely  separated  from  the  ex|)erimental  gallery,  so  that  no  noxious 
■umes  can  pass  fnmi  that  gallery  into  this  part  of  the  building. 

A  coveretl  way  leads  thence  into  the  gallery,  which  is  67  feet  long 
by  44  feet  wide/  Around  the  inside  of  Uie  building  is  an  8-foot  wide 
gallerA'  surnninding  thrt»e  sides,  while  the  whole  of  the  interior  b 
useil  for  ol>s«'rving  the  men  working  in  the  gallery,  windows  being 
arrangiHl  around  the  side  of  the  gallery  looking  into  the  interior  haU 
for  its  whole  length.  It  also  has  numerous  doors  through  which 
anyone  in  the  least  degree  affc^cttnl  can  lie  inmiediately  brought  out 
The  funu»s  are  prepannl  in  a  stove  connectetl  with  the  gallery,  which 
is  also  connecteil  at  the  other  end  with  a  fan,  so  that  in  any  emer- 
gency tiie  fumes  can  l)e  drawn  off,  and  any  p«*rson  in  the  gallery  taken 
out  mimeiliately. 

The  gallery  itsi»lf  is  fitteil  up  to  resemble  the  headings  of  a  colliery 
after  an  explosion,  and  its  falls  are  so  arranged  that  the  explorers  can 
crawl  over  and  under  them  when  wearing  the  apparatus.  A  stretcher 
is  also  providwl  with  a  dummy  man  cIohc  by,  so  that  the  men  may 
practice  bringing  a  p<»rson  injured  or  unconscious  out  of  a  pit.  Means 
are  provided  inside  for  st»tting  up  a  door  to  divert  or  improve  the 
ventilation,  to  put  up  temiwrary  pit  props,  etc.,  in  fact,  to  do  every- 
thing that  may  become  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  real  disaster  in  a 
collierv. 

SCOTLAND. 
IN8TAU^\TION  OK  KXPERIMENTAL  MtX-SAVINO  STATION  FOR  MINERS. 

Consul  Maxwell  Blake,  of  Dunfermline,  makes  the  following  re- 
port concerning  the  installation  of  an  exi>erimental  mine  rescue  sta- 
tion for  the  proper  instruction  of  Scotch  coal  miners: 

The  Fife  and  Clackmannan  C^)al  Owners'  Association,  acting  upon 
the  reiMHiuneiulatioii  of  a  sjxH'ial  conmiittee,  has  decided  to  go  forward 
with  the  installation  of  a  n*s<nie  station  in  the  mining  village  of 
CowdenlK»ath  for  the  practical  training  of  miners  in  the  use  of  mining 
life-saving  apparatus.  It  is  propostul  to  erect  a  drill  hall,  around 
three  sides  of  which  will  run  a  «:allery,  through  which  smoke  and 
noxious  pi^es  will  Ih»  autoinaticalFv  circulated  lor  experimental  pur- 
poses, 'fliis  gallery  will  Ih»  constructed  with  a  glass  siae,  in  order  that 
the  men  who  are  l>t»ing  trained  will  l>e  visible  to  those  who  are  watch- 
ing the  experiments.  Emergency  exits  will  be  provided  for  reaching 
fresh  air,  so  that  there  will  1k»  no  danger  to  the  experimenters.  One 
part  of  the  trallery  will  Ih»  built  without  any  obstructions,  so  that  the 
men  can  walk  about  and  Ixn'ome  accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  will  lead  to  a  second  portion,  constructed  to  re- 
semble, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  conditions  of  a  mine  after  an 
explosion. 

'  INSTRl CTIOX  AND  APPARATUS. 

Sets  of  printed  instructions  will  l>e  circulated  among  the  partici- 
pating experimentalists  in  order  that  their  efforts  mav  be  intelligently 
directed,  and  both  the  apparatus  and  the  men  will  be  thoroughly 
tested  for  practical  rescue  work. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  the  apparatus  will  be  stored,  and  an 
en^ne  installed  for  driving  the  illuminating  dynamo  and  for  circu- 
lating the  poisonous  exhausts  from  the  furnace  through  the  experi- 
mental gallery.  The  station  under  construction  will  be  somewhat 
similar  to  one  recently  established  at  Howe  Bridge, /Atherton.     At 
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least  20  sets  of  apparatus  will  be  provided  with  ample  stocks  of 
fresh  caustic  potash  and  oxygen  for  the  regular  replenishment  of  the 
apparatus. 

This  rescue  gallery  will  be  erected  in  proximity  to  the  proposed 
Fife  mining  school,  the  construction  of  which  is  also  progressing. 
The  object  of  the  latter  institution  is  to  offer  to  miners  facilities  for  a 
more  scientific  understanding  of  their  work.  The  combined  cost  of 
the  mining  school  and  the  rescue  station  is  estimated  at  about  $110,000. 


FRANCE. 

SCIENCE  DIRECTED  AGAINST  DANGEROUS   MINE   CONDITIONS. 

Consul  J.  B.  Milner,  of  Calais,  forwards  the  translation  of  an 
article  in  La  Nature,  a  French  scientific  journal,  giving  an  account 
of  the  experiments  that  are  being  made  in  France  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  dangers  of  coal  mining.  Follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  the  article: 

The  series  of  recent  mine  accidents  has  a  cause  against  which  we  are  power- 
less; that  is,  the  ever-increasing  depth  of  the  mines  which  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  fire-damp  pressure  and  the  danger  of  explosion.  But  with  industrial 
I)rogre88,  human  ingenuity  has  always  been  able  to  fight  against  the  growing 
dangers  to  which  man  consciously  exposes  himself. 

It  has  been  proved  that  coal  dust,  which  lies  along  the  walls  of  the  galleries 
or  floats  in  the  air  of  coal  mines,  is  capable  of  being  ignited  by  explosives,  and 
that  the  flame  thus  produced  spreads  from  place  to  place,  carrying  with  it  fire 
and  asphyxiation.  The  danger  of  this  dust  has  been  Increased  by  the  efforts 
of  engineers  against  flre  damp.  To  prevent  the  latter  from  accumulating  in 
tlie  galleries  of  the  mine  and  forming  a  mixture  liable  to  explode,  a  strong 
ventilation  Is  created;  but  in  doing  this  the  dust  is  raised,  its  proportion  in  the 
air  is  increased,  and  consequently  its  dangerous  properties  are  developed. 

THE   STATION   AND  THE  EXPEBIMENTS. 

In  accord  with  the  ministry  of  public  works  the  mining  committee  of  France 
has  Installed  at  Llevln  an  extensive  plant  in  which  all  questions  concerning 
the  security  in  mines  will  be  methodically  and  scientifically  studied.  This 
plant  Is  placed  under  the  high  patronage  of  the  fire-damp  commission,  and  the 
plant  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Tafl'unel,  an  engineer  of  the  mining 
corps.  This  plant  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind,  and  It  is  the  only 
one  provided  so  as  to  study  the  rAle  played  by  coal  dust  In  mine  explosions. 

In  the  experiments  carried  on  it  is  sought  to  secure  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  explosions  have  taken  place.  For  this  purpose  fire  damp  is  pumped 
from  a  real  mining  pit  and  retained  in  gas  holders  until  It  is  needed,  and  coal 
dust  Is  artlfically  produced.  By  special  ventilating  apparatus  the  air  of  the 
mine  may  be  charged  with  any  required  amount  of  coal  dust. 

To  cause  an  explosion  a  firing  mortar  is  placed  inside  of  the  concrete  end  of 
the  ex  I  )er  I  mental  gallery.  This  end  Is  closed  by  a  movable  door.  The  plant 
I)o8sesses  two  of  these  firing  mortars,  which  consist  of  a  cannon  tube  with  a 
cylindrical  bore  In  the  shape  of  a  mine  hole.  One  of  these  two  mortars  can 
stand  an  internal  pressure  of  15,000  atmospheres.  The  explosive  to  be  expert- 
mented  with  Is  placed  In  the  Interior  of  the  mortar  with  or  without  wadding 
and  is  fired  by  electricity.  The  experimenters  station  themselves  in  a  battle- 
niented  observation  chamber,  from  which  they  can,  without  danger  to  them- 
selves, observe  terrifying  explosions. 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS   OBTAINED — SCHIST   DUST   NOT  EXPLOSIVE. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  plant,  last  July,  it  has  been  proven  that  safety 
explosives  are  almost  Inofl'enslve,  even  In  an  atmosphere  filled  with  coal  dust 
and  flre  damp.  On  the  other  hand,  gummy  dynamite  is  extremely  dangerous  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  but  450  grams  of  dust  to  the  cubic  meter,  the 
explosion  of  160  grams  of  dynamite  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  terrible 
dust  explosion.  The  effect  is  the  same  on  a  mixture  of  10  per  cent  of  flre 
damp  and  90  i)er  cent  of  air.  Mr.  Taffanel  was  able  to  study  the  spreading 
sjkhhI  of  explosion  waves,  which  cover  several  thousand  meters  i)er  second  hi 
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nn  atino«ti)here  filled  with  Are  damp  and  H()  meters  per  second  in  cases  of  dust 
cxi)loHi<ins.  This  pn>vp8  that  such  explosions  travel  much  faster  than  tbey 
were  formerly  siipimwihI  to  travel.  The  exi»erlmenter  has  also  been  able  t«»  see 
that  a  dust  explosion  spreads  indefinitely.  Each  explosion  raises  an  emtnuous 
cloud  of  dust,  which  in  turn  also  exphnles.  In  this  manner  by  successive  waves 
a  dust  explosion  can  cause  a  sucivsslon  of  explosions  thn)ughout  a  whole 
mine.  The  exlsten(*e  of  fire  damp  does  not  lenfcthen  the  explosion  flame  hut 
accelerates  Its  trnnsmtsslon.  The  pro|M)rtion  of  dust  in  the  air  plays  a  capital 
r^le  in  mine  explosions.  With  112  fcrams  per  cubic  meter,  W)  times  «)at  of 
KK)  an  explosion  will  take  place.  The  sixe  of  the  particles  of  coal  dust  also 
plays  an  im|>ortant  rAle. 

Dust  of  s(»hlst,  which  Is  incombustible,  will  prevent  a  dust  explosion  if  it  be 
contaiUiHl  In  su!fl<ient  quantity  in  the  atmos|>here.  at  least  40  per  cent.  On 
an  average  the  dust  of  mines  contains  3()  per  (vnt  of  schist  dust.  It  would  be 
easy  to  increase  this  proiM)rtion  artificially.  The  proi«>rtIon  of  volatile  matters 
contained  in  the  coal  is  also  of  great  imimrtance,  explosions  being  likely  at  22 
I)er  c*ent,  unlikely  at  13  per  cent 

Observations  will  be  made  under  most  diverse  (conditions  In  order  to  estab- 
lish s<*ientifically  the  laws  which  govern  explosions  In  mine  galleries,  so  that 
it  will  be  tH>sslble  to  redu<:*e  the  dangers  as  much  as  iKMwible. 


AUSTRALIAN  ZINC  CONCENTRATES. 

HEAVY  IMPORTS  AT  SWANSEA — ESTABUSHINO   NEW  KmXACEH. 

Consul  Jesse  11.  Johnson  (*alls  attention  to  the  activity  in  the  zinc 
trade  at  the  W'^elsh  port  of  Swansea: 

Tlie  distinction  of  l)ein^  the  metallurgical  center  of  the  world  is 
still  maintained  by  the  port  of  Swansea.  There  is  a  greater  quantity 
of  orc»s  and  alloys  imported  here  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  world, 
the  values  of  imports  and  exports  here  during  the  course  of  twelve 
months  amounting  to  over  $40,000,000.  From  time  to  time  consign- 
ments of  zinc  ashes  arrive  through  New  York  houses,  but  frequently 
such  shipments  are  not  made  direct  to  consumers,  but  through  specu- 
lative hous(»s  in  Swansea  and  other  ports.  It  is  practically  safe 
business,  if  the  goods  are  right,  to  negotiate  direct  with  the  local 
works,  most  of  which  have  l)een  established  for  many  years  and  whose 
credit  is  undoubted. 

American  metallurgical  men  will  be  interested  to  note  that  quite 
recently  the  Arino,  a  vessel  of  9,000  tons  dead  weight,  arrived  here 
with  a  consignment  of  2,r>00  tons  of  zinc  concentrates  from  the  port 
of  Port  Pirrie,  Australia.  The  shipment  was  made  by  the  Broken 
Hills  mines  to  large  and  well  connected  importers  and  smelters-  here. 
The  remainder  of  the  ship's  cargo  was  maae  up  of  wool.  American 
exporters  of  ores  and  all  kinds  of  metallic  substances  should  keep  a 
keen  eye  cm  Swansea,  because  for  many  vears  it  has  done  a  huge  busi- 
ness in  the  smelting  line  and  will  in  all  probability  increase  in  the 
near  future. 

It  is  learned  that  one  of  the  subsidiary  syndicates  of  the  Broken 
Hills  Company,  whose  mines  are  very  large,  contemplate  the  erection 
of  furnaces  near  Swansea  for  the  treatment  of  ore  which  is  now 
handled  in  Germany.  The  erection  of  such  a  works  would  add  to  the 
importance  of  this  manufacturing  center.  There  are  plenty  of  excel- 
lent sites  here  in  close  proximity  to  the  huge  dock  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  there  is  a  very  good  chance  of  increasing  the  busi- 
ness done  between  Swansea  and  the  United  States,  more  especially 
as  local  houses  and  merchants  hold  American  shippers  in  such  good 
repute. 
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SHOE  TRADE. 
BELGIUM. 

CONCERN   OVER    FRENCH   TARIFF   INCREASE ^TRADE    COMPETITION. 

Consul  IL  Abert  Johnson,  of  Liege,  submits  the  following  com- 
ments on  the  shoe  trade  of  Belgium,  and  the  competition  it  is  en- 
countering: 

A  Belgian  journal  devoted  to  the  shoe  and  leather  trade  says  that 
this  industry  is  considerably  alarmed  over  the  proposed  new  French 
tariff  on  shoes  and  leather.  The  president  of  the  Belgian  Syndicate 
of  Shoe  Manufacturers  asserts  that  this  will  not  only  close  the  door 
in  France  to  the  importations  of  shoes  from  Belgium,  but  it  will  also 
seriously  affect  the  importation  into  France  of  English  shoes.  It  says 
that  as  a  result  the  English  manufacturers  will  turn  their  attention 
to  extending  their  markets  in  Belgium,  which  will  be  inundated  with 
the  British  products,  while  the  only  Belgian  shoes  that  can  be  im- 
ported into  England  are  limited  quantities  of  the  higher  grades. 
The  president  of  the  syndicate,  who  is  an  important  manufacturer, 
states  that  subsequently  to  the  exposition  in  L<)ndon  in  1908,  he  had 
succeeded  in  exporting  his  products  to  England  only  on  the  condition 
of  not  attaching  his  own  label  to  any  part  of  the  shoe  sold,  so  that  the 
article  could  be  presented  to  the  public  as  one  of  British  manufacture. 

If  the  Belgian  shoe  industry  is  to  hold  its  own  against  foreign 
competition,  this  authority  declares,  the  manufacturers  must  bend 
all  their  energies  toward  improving  the  quality  of  their  products  by 
introducing  up-to-date  methods  and  machinery;  or  else  they  must 
follow  the  example  of  other  industries  bv  setting  up  branch  factories 
in  France.  As  a  large  part  of  the  mamitacture  of  shoes  in  Belgium  is 
carried  on  by  hand,  this  would  be  a  small  task  compared  to  moving 
heavy  machinery. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AMERICAN   ENTERPRISE. 

From  personal  observation  of  conditions  it  would  appear  that 
American  shoe  exporters  are  ignoring  most  favorable  opportunities 
for  largely  increasing  their  sales  in  Europe.  Much  more  could  be  done 
toward  establishing  a  remunerative  trade  in  localities  such  as  Liege 
by  opening  up  retail  stores  under  genuine  American  management. 
The  selection  of  a  native  shoe  dealer  as  a  repi'esentative  doi*s  not 
usuallv  give  satisfactory  results,  as  the  American  shoe  is  thus  brought 
into  direct  competition  by  the  dealer  himself  with  the  cheaper  made 
or  inferior  Belgian  article  on  which  he  realizes  a  larger  profit,  and 
he  is  consequently  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  marked  tendency  of  the 
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Ii<*l^an  public  to  pun-haM?  the  lowest  priced  article.  There  is  not 
in  tliis  entire  diMrict  a  shoe  store  of  any  imjKjrtance  that  does  not 
advertise  so-calle<l  American  shot\s,  or  shoes  made  in  the  American 
style,  yet  it  would  l)e  im|K)s-iible  in  this  city  to  purchase  a  genuine 
American  shoe. 

It  a{)i)ears  that  a  fairly  prosperous  business  is  carried  oq  here  by 
an  English  house,  which  has  its  own  store  situateti  on  a  prominent 
business  street,  and  handles  an  Knglish  shoe  at  $.^  to  $r».  The  best 
grades  of  American  manufacture  are  decideilly  superior,  and  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  public  here  can  not  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving and  judging  for  thems«»lves.  In  the  jounial  to  which  refer- 
ence is  herein  made  there  art»  a  numlnT  of  advertisements  of  what  are 
called  "American  sh(H»s,''  some  of  which  give  names  of  alleged  Ameri- 
can  manufactureix.  

JAPAN. 

rSE  OF   HOME   VEHSrS    F^»RF1<.N    PRODI  (TH   AND    MANUFACTT'RES. 

In  reply  to  an  iiupiiry  of  n  Boston  shoe  manufacturer  concerning 
the  re<H»nt  increase*  of  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  of  Japan,  Vice- 
Consul-(ieneral  E.  (}.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  furnishes  the  following 
information : 

The  total  value  of  leather  manufactures  in  Japan  in  1906,  the  latest 
year  for  which  statistics  are  obtainable,  was  as  follows:  Ox,  cow,  and 
calf,$:i,8J3,110;  horse,  $1, 454 ,4r»0;  all  other,  $l42,(ir>0;  total,  $r>,420,2:W). 
This  leather  was  manufacture<l  in  1,182  factories,  employing  5,069 
workers,  viz,  males,  4,:i74;  females,  1,295. 

As  to  the  iK»rcentage  of  domestic  sole  leather  tanned,  as  compared 
with  the  i)ercentage  of  hides  imfwrted  and  tanned  in  Japan,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  the  nearest  reply  which  can  lye  made: 

The  numl>er  of  animals  slaughtered  in  Japan  in  1^KH>  was  as  fol- 
lows: Cattle,  167,458;  horses,  69,269;  hogs,  131,858;  sheep  and  goats, 
7,539.  Most  of  the  hide  and  skin  products  of  this  slaughtering,  ex- 
(*ept  pigskins,  was  tanned  in  Japan.  The  imports  of  hides  and  skins, 
to  be  tanned  in  Japan,  in  1907,  were  as  follows:  Bull,  ox,  cow,  and 
buffalo,  $1,139,424;  det»rskins,  $91,681;  all  other,  $17,629;  total, 
$1,248,734. 

SHOE   INDl  STRY  AND  TRADE. 

The  shoe  industry  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
each  coming  year  will  show  an  added  production,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  i)ercentages  of  that  increase.  Only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  Jai)anese  no[)ulation,  now  approaching  50,000,000,  wear 
foreign  style  shoes  of  leather,  an<l  the  numl>er  of  lactories  providing 
these  is  small.  Most  of  the  shoes  made  for  the  foreign  residents  and  the 
upper  class  Japanese  are  made  to  order  in  small  shops,  employing 
from  10  to  20  men  and  boys.  The  sh(K»s  for  the  army  and  navy  are 
made  by  contract  in  factories  in  Tokyo.  Aside  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  army  and  navy,  the  shoe  industry  is  on  a  small  scale. 

Owing  to  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  shoes,  there  is  no  great  im- 
portation, particularly  as  shoes  can  1h»  obtained  in  Yokohama,  made 
to  order  on  American  lasts  with  American  leather  by  American  ma- 
chinery (hand),  at  prices  for  which  ready-made  shoes  can  be  bought 
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in  the  United  States.    The  imports  in  1907  were  as  follows  (boots, 
shoes,  sandals,  and  clogs) : 


Description.  I     Total. 


Boota.  rubber i  19.406 

Overshoes,  rubber 42, 377 

Shoes n,84*2 

Another 8,056 


From  the 
United 
States. 


19,403 

42,285 

8.866 

16 


Total 71,683  !  60,561 


One  of  the  Yokohama  dealers  recently  imported  a  quantity  of 
American  shoes  for  ladies  and  children  which  were  neat  in  appear- 
ance, well  fitting,  and  cheap,  but  all  had  the  same  fault,  being  tight 
across  the  instep.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  manufactuivr  had 
tried  to  dispose  of  shoes  in  Japan  which  he  could  not  sell  in  the 
United  States.    This  is  about  the  surest  w^ay  to  lose  a  foreign  market. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  a  leading  official 
before  the  Japanese  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  in  1907 
contains  much  information  relative  to  the  development  of  the  Japa- 
nese shoe  and  leather  industry : 

During  bis  visit  to  Euroi)e  in  1H96  for  the  investigation  of  miUtnry  affairs 
the  late  Count  Mutsu  appreciated  the  necessity  of  reviving  the  leather  Industry 
in  Ja{)an,  for  the 'reformation  of  the  army  system  on  European  models,  as  sol- 
diers required  u  large  supi)ly  of  boots  and  other  equlimients.  In  1S9S  the 
count  engaged  two  exiJerts  from  Germany  and  set  \\\)  a  shoemaklng  and  leather 
factory  at  Wakayama.  Since  that  time  the  Industry  began  gradually  to  develop 
in  Japan.  As  a  result  of  the  increase  of  the  army,  the  progress  of  general 
manufacturing  Industry,  and  the  growth  among  the  public  of  a  taste  for  leather 
goods,  the  demand  for  leather  has  Increased  year  by  year,  until  the  production 
is  Inadequate  to  supply  the  demand. 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

SHOE  STORES  SHOULD  BE   ESTABLISHED   IN   THE  LEADING  CITIES. 

Replying  to  a  Boston  request  for  a  list  of  leather  merchants,  tan- 
ners, and  curriers  in  Cape  Town,  Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay  also 
furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  American  shoe 
trade  in  South  Africa : 

American  shoes  are  not  holding  their  own  in  this  market,  due,  it  is 
stated,  principally  to  the  fact  that  local  dealers  do  not  stock  half  sizes 
nor  enough  of  variety.  There  are  stores  here  that  claim  to  sell  a  com- 
plete line  of  American  shoes,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything 
suitable  therein. 

In  former  years  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  shoe  trade  in  South  Africa  than  at  present,  but  Eng- 
lish shoe  firms  have  copied  American  lasts,  and  the  people  here  can 
not,  from  outward  appearances,  see  the  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  shoe.  Another  disadvantage  here  is  the  high  prices 
at  which  American  shoes  retail  in  this  country.  The  price  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  for  $5  costs  $10.50 
here.     I  am  convinced  that  the  sales  of  American  shoes  can   be 
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inrreas^nl  if  some  larp»  American  manufacturer  would  establish 
American  sho<»  stores  at  Johannesburg,  Durban,  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
Cape  Town,  when*  real  American  shoes  ccHild  l)e  purchase<l. 

The  gra<h»s  of  leather  that  come  to  this  country  from  Australia  are 
chea|K»r  than  it  can  U»  made  locally,  in  spite  of  the  duty.  Tlie  high- 
class  leathers  for  the  l)est  harness  made  m  this  (x>untry  come  from 
Kngland.  |  A  competed  list  of  the  names  of  leather  merchants,  tan- 
ners, curriers,  shoe  and  leather  dealers  and  importers,  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers in  Ca|)e  Town  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

LARGE  IMPORTS  OP  BRITISH  SHOES. 
SMALL  HIIARE  OK  TRADE  HIPPLIED  BV  AMERICAN   MANt^FACTl^RERS, 

In  conne<'tion  with  the  fon»poinff  report  of  Consul-General  I^y 
the  following  statement,  showinor  the  value  of  the  exports  of  lN>ot> 
an<l  s1hm»s  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to  British 
South  Africa  during  the  calen<lar  years  15KK),  1907,  and  11K)8,  will 
enable  American  manufactun»rs  to  appre(*iate  the  extent  of  the  trade 
and  their  n»lativelv  small  shart*  thereof: 


KxiN.rt-  fnmi-  19M.  1907.  IWK. 

Cnlt»-«1  Kh.ifMom '  »4,4W.700     $3,902,400  |    9^WK4m 

rim,-t| '.iat,-H 126,608,         103,585  1  1JS,72^ 


The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  value  |)er  pair  of  British  and 
American  IxMits  and  shcM»s  exported  to  I^ritish  South  Africa  during 
the  calendar  years  HM):),  19(M»,  and  1907,  British  statistics  for  "WOS 
not  giving  the  (piaiitities: 


I)*"*<Tiplii»Il. 


Price  per  j»lr. 
1906.        1906.        1907. 


British  $1.04       fl.M         $1.08 

AujirHHH 2.17  I      2.32,        2.5ci 


Although  no  definite  conclusions  can  1h»  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
Hgures,  it  is  evident  that  British  boots  and  sho<»s,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  meet  a  large  public  demand  in  South  Africa,  while  the 
American  products  are  iniiM)rted  into  the  colonies  to  meet  the  sj>ecial 
vlemand  of  a  special  class.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  necessar\' 
for  American  niainifacturers  to  investigate  the  market  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner,  and  find  out  the  classics  who  wear  British  shoes 
seemingly  because  of  their  cheapness,  and  then  cater  to  those  classes, 
while  holding  on  to  their  finer  trade — exploiting  both  at  the  same 
time.— |B.  ofAL]  

TRIPOLI   IN   BARBARY. 

NEW    MARKET   COl'IJ)  HE   (REATF'J)   BY   CERTAIN    METHODS. 

Responding  to  a  Missouri  inquiry.  Consul  William  Coffin,  of  Trip- 
oli in  Barbary,  gives  the  following  account  of  prospective  footwear 
markets: 

The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Arabs, 
whost*  foot  coverings  are  native-made  sandals.     There  is  a  shoe-wear- 
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ing  population  of  perhaps  6,000  Europeans  and  Jews,  among  whom  a 
limited  demand  for  American  shoes  could  be  worked  up.  At  present 
these  people  have  their  shoes  made  to  order  by  local  shoemakers,  who 
turn  out  an  excellent  pair,  so  far  as  workmanship  and  material  is 
concerned,  for  a  maximum  retail  price  of  15  francs  ($2.89).  There- 
fore, it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  meet  the  competition  in  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  smart  styles  and  the  convenience  of  ready-to-wear 
shoes  in  different  sizes  would  create  a  certain  amount  of  business  for 
the  American  shoe.  The  difficulty  of  introducing  them  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  retail  shoe  store  here  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
merchant  of  Tripoli  would  consider  importing  for  his  own  account  a 
sufficient  stock  of  American  shoes  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  If  an 
Animcan  manufacturer  were  willing  to  ship  goods  on  consignment 
he  would  make  a  market  for  himself ,  out  that  is  a  step  toward  roreign 
trade  which  Americans  almost  invariablv  refuse  to  take. 

In  the  absence  of  any  importers  in  that  line,  it  is  suggested  that 
manufacturers  get  into  communication  with  some  of  the  commission 
agents  of  Tripoli,  through  whom  local  merchants  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  purchasmg.  A  few  names  from  the  list  of  commer- 
cial agents  are  forwarded,  together  with  one  or  two  merchants,  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  consider  a  shoe  proposition.  [The  names 
may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  In  correspond- 
ing with  any  of  these,  manufacturers  might  make  up  and  suggest  to 
them  an  order  which  a  dry  goods  house  in  an  American  town  of  5,000 
putting  in  shoes  as  a  side  Ime  might  place.  This  would  be  valuable 
as  suggesting  the  proportions  of  sizes  to  order.  Specific  terms  of 
payment  should  be  named ;  also  the  freight  rates  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  York,  and  the  approximate  weight  and  size  of  the  cases, 
should  be  given  as  a  guide  to  the  ocean  freight  rates. 

With  reference  to  terms,  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  sales  if 
full  payment  of  cash  in  advance  is  required.  The  commercial 
ratings  of  houses  here  can  be  obtained  bjr  an  inquiry  through  an 
American  bank,  made  to  the  Banque  Imperiale  Ottomane  of  Tripoli. 
There  is  no  risk  in  shipping  goods  to  houses  of  good  commercial 
repute,  cash  against  documents. 


CANADA. 

HAMILTON    DISTRICT   AS    A    MARKET   FOR    AMERICAN    SHOES. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a  Chicago  manufacturer,  Consul 
James  M.  Shepard,  of  Hamilton,  furnishes  the  following  information 
concerning  that  district  as  a  market  for  American  shoes: 

This  is  an  excellent  market  for  men's  and  women's  American  fine 
shoes  and  slippers,  but  exact  figures  of  consumption  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, as  the  customs  receipts  are  not  compiled  or  retained  here  but 
are  sent  to  Ottawa  dailv  for  compilation.  Twenty-seven  American 
corporations  have  manufacturing  plants  in  this  city,  and  the  assessors 
estimate  8,000  American  residents  here,  a  large  portion  of  whom  pre- 
fer American  shoes,  as  do  the  better-dressed  class  of  Canadians. 

In  the  opinion  of  dealers  the  market  has  fallen  off  and  will  further 
decrease  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  tariff  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  improvement  of  Canadian  manufactures  in  workman- 
ship, style,  and  finish,  and  the  differences  in  time,  discounts,  and 
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guarantees.  American  manufarturern  sell  for  cash  or  short  tine, 
Canadians  at  four  to  six  months,  with  easy  extensions.  Canadian 
shoes  are  promptly  replaced,  when  defective,  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturer. 

MARKET  FOR   BETIKR  GRADE  OF  AMERICAN   SHOES. 

However,  until  the  Canadian  makes  e(]ual  the  American  makes  in 
fine  gmxls,  there  will  be  a  steady  and,  in  mv  opinion,  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  American  shoes  from  the  better  class  of  buyers 
in  Ontario,  and  the  field  will  repay  thorough  working.  A  single 
ortler  for  $1,500  worth  of  one  line  of  fine  shoes  for  women's  wear  was 
taken  by  a  Massachusetts  salesman  here  recently. 

Nothmg  can  be  done  bv  catalogues,  price  lists,  or  correspondence, 
but  Chicago  salesmen  who  cover  eastern  Michigan,  Windsor,  and 
Sarnia  can  make  Chatham,  London,  Woodstock,  IngersoU,  Brant- 
ford,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto  profitably  with  shoes  of  fine  style  and 
finish ;  but  the  lower  grades  can  not  as  well  compete  with  the  Cana- 
dian goods  and  the  30  yyer  cent  tariff. 

There  are  no  lia^nse  fees  exact e<l,  and  no  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
excepting  the  tariff  of  JM)  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  its  "dumping 
clause/'  which  levies  heavy  penalties  on  goods  purchased  in  the 
United  States  at  more  than  i|  per  cent  below  fair  market  value  there. 
Manufacturers  deciding  to  enter  this  market  should  instruct  their 
representative's  to  call  upon  the  American  consids  or  consular  agents 
in  each  city  visited,  who  will  l)e  very  clad  to  furnish  local  information 
and,  if  desirable,  to  personally  introoiice  them  to  dealers. 


I 


LEATHERS  USED  IN  ARGENTINA. 

EIROPF^VN   COlNTHIflS   UNDERSEIX  AMERICAN   MANUFACTt'RKRS. 

In  reply  to  a  Milwaukee  leather  company,  Consul-General  Alban 
(}.  Snyder,  of  Buenos  Aires,  sends  the  following  report  on  leathers 
used  in  the  Argi»ntine  Republic: 

Large  quantities  of  chrome  tanned  calf  and  veal  skins  in  black  and 
colors,  and  also  of  black  glazed  and  colored  kid  are  used  in  Argentina. 
Most  of  thcs<»  goods  come  from  France,  but  a  fair  amount  also  from 
(Jerniany.  The  ditference  in  the  prices  of  black  and  glazed  kid  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  market,  the  European  article  being  from 
30  to  40  j)er  anit  cheaper  than  the  American,  the  former  being  a 
little  over  19  cents  golcl  per  foot,  while  the  American  is  from  25  to 
27  cents  per  foot. 

The  difference  is  about  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  European  goods  in 
color,  the  American  IxMUg  4  to  (\  cents  higher,  but  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  smooth  calf  or  veals  in  black,  the  demand  being  for 
lK)arded  blacks.  The  demand  is  principally  for  smooth  colors.  No 
new  tanneries  have  l>een  started  here  in  the  last  three  years  and  there 
is  no  discrimination  against  ^Vmericau  goods  in  any  way  whatever. 
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PRODUCTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 
AUSTRIA. 

A    YEAR   OF   TRADE   DEPRESSION    IX   BOHEMIAN   GLOVE   INDUSTRY. 

After  stating  that  Prague  is  the  center  of  the  Bohemia  glove  in- 
dustry, which  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  the  country,  Consul 
Joseph  I.  Brittain  reviews  last  year's  operations: 

During  the  years  1906  and  1907  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of 
lambskins  made  it  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  hold  their  export 
trade  or  to  conduct  it  at  a  profit.  The  Prague  gloves  are  made  of 
lambskin  instead  of  kid  as  in  France. 

During  the  year  1908  the  price  of  skins  was  materially  reduced, 
but  the  business  thus  far  has  not  regained  its  former  proportions, 
although  the  present  outlook  is  a  little  more  encouraging  to  the 
manufacturers.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  their  export  trade  to  keep  their  factories  in  operation. 

Up  to  the  close  of  October,  1908,  the  sale  of  gloves  in  1908  indi- 
cated a  decrease  of  $609,000  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  in 
1907.  The  trade  with  England  was  most  satisfactory,  amounting 
for  the  ten  months  to  about  500,000  pairs  of  various  sorts,  an  increase 
of  5  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  In  1907  these  amounted  to  $307,144, 
and  in  1908  to  $165,498.  The  manufacturers  attribute  the  decrease 
to  the  American  tariff,  but  their  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
as  the  tariff  has  not  been  increased  since  1897,  while  the  exports 
during  1907  were  almost  as  large  as  any  in  the  history  of  the  export 
business.  The  two  causes  contributing  largely  to  the  decrease  in 
exports  is  the  decrease  in  demand  for  long  gloves,  which  reached 
high  tide  in  1907,  also  the  financial  depression  in  the  United  States 
in  1908.  The  exporters  should  see  that  all  orders  are  promptly  filled, 
and  that  the  quality  is  always  kept  up  to  the  standard. 

Exports  to  Germany  also  declined,  largelv  because  the  German 
export  trade  to  the  United  States  declined,  and  the  dealers  patronized 
home  manufacturers  in  order  to  keep  home  labor  emploved.  The 
value  of  gloves  made  in  Bohemia  in  1908  amounted  to  $4,0(*#0,000. 
In  the  manufacture  of  gloves  upward  of  2,000  cutters  are  employed 
and  about  4,000  women  and  girls  in  the  sewing  and  various  other 
branches  of  the  business.  A  large  percentage  of  the  gloves  are  made 
in  factories,  although  quite  an  amount  of  work  is  still  carried  on  in 
the  homes.  For  cutting  short  gloves  from  53  to  61  cents  per  dozen  pairs 
is  paid,  and  for  the  long  gloves  slightly  higher  prices.  For  sewing 
short  gloves,  round  seams,  the  workmen  rec*eive  from  49  to  52  cents 
per  dozen  pairs,  and  for  pique  work  73  to  81  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  industry  in  Bohemia,  there  are  imported 
into  Prague  large  quantities  of  English-made  gloves. 
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RUSSIA. 
THE    MANrrACTURB    OF    ANIUNE    OIL    AND    SALT. 

Consul-(ieneral  Hunter  Sharp,  of  Moscow,  furnishes  the  following 
infomiation  in  rt^pird  to  making  aniline  basic  materials  in  Russia: 

There  are  at  present  two  factories  in  Russia  producing  aniline  oil 
and  salt*  lioth  employ  foreign  raw  material,  and  owing  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  anihne  oil  in  making  the  dyes  used  in  the  textile 
industry  these  concerns  (the  Tentelew  Chemical  Works,  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  the  R.  Maier  Co.,  at  Revel)  were  able,  in  convention 
with  a  syndicate  of  foreign  manufacturers,  to  maintain  the  com- 
paratively higli  pri(vs  of  i;iJi5  rubles  per  pooil  ($().88  per  36  pounds) 
for  aniline  salt,  and  14.35  rubles  |)er  pood  ($7.39  per  36  poundi>)  for 
aniline  oil  thmughout  the  year  11K)8. 

The  Russian  lienzol  Aniline  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Kineshma,  in  the  Kostroma  (lovenmient,  is  now  manufacturing  an 
aniline  oil  from  l)enzol  pnnluced  by  working  over  the  naphtha  prixl- 
ucts.  By  thus  using  native  instead  of  improveil  raw  material  thi> 
company  is  enabled  to  pnnluce  a  cheaper  aniline  oil  than  would 
otherwise*  be  possible,  but  it  was  put  on  the  Moscow  market  only 
toward  the  end  of  last  year,  t(x>  late  to  affect  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing during  the  year.  

JAPAN.  • 

STKADY  ADVANCKMKNT  SHOWN  IN  THE  ELEtTTHCAL  INDUSTRY. 

Vice  (\>nsul-(ieneral  E.  (i.  Babbitt,  of  Yokohama,  transmits  an 
article  fn)m  the  Japan  Advertiser,  translated  from  a  Japanese  pub- 
lication, the  Electricians'  Friend,  showing  the  conditions  of  the  elec- 
tric industry  of  the  F^mpire  in  1908,  from  which  the  following  sta- 
tistics are  compiled: 

Tclrfjraphn. — Tho  problem,  wbich  hnd  been  i>endlnfc  deciRion  Rlnce  Manchuria 
came  Into  our  control,  was  at  last  sotthHl  on  November  7;  consequently  the 
Cbefoo-Canton  cable  and  the  wires  came  into  our  iK>H8e88ion.  Telegraph  offices 
at  the  cl(>s«»  of  lllOH,  :i:{08;  t(>tal  length  of  telejfraph  Hnes,  5,387  miles;  total 
length  of  wires,  1»2,227  miles;  telegrams  handled,  domestic,  7,544,400;  foreign, 
3(M{,2tK). 

Wireless:  The  Teishinsho  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  Japan,  which 
difTers  fnun  the  Marconi  and  I>e  Forn^st  systems,  has  been  improved  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  long  study  of  the  engineers  concerned.  Nearly  all  Japanese 
stenniships  on  foreign  lines  are  furnished  with  wirel€»s8  telegraphy.  In  the 
navy  all  ships,  from  l>attle  shijjs  down  to  toriHHh)-boat  destroyers,  are  equij»i>ed 
with  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  wireless  teleplione  was  suwessfuiiy  used  at 
the  grand  naval  review  off  Kobe  last  autumn.  The  wireless  telephone  Is  being 
studitMl  in  the  cojninunicatlon  department  and  in  the  navy. 

The  wireless  seasliore  otMces  are  at  the  following  places:  (^hasi,  Kadoshlma, 
Ochiishi,  ()s<»zski,  and  rshiozski. 

Telephones. — To  cope  with  the  rapid  growth  of  commercial  industry,  the 
Government  undert(M»lc  the  second  extension  at  an  estimate  of  $10,000,000  gold 
for  six  years  in  succession  from  11H)7,  and  invested  $1,5(X>,000  in  1908.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  that  any  place  may  be  provided  with  a  telephone  ex- 
change on  8i)eciai  application,  122  regular  and  si>ecial  exchanges  were  installed 
in  ltH)8,  including  Formosa,  Korea,  and  Manchuria.    Existing  exchanges,  206. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  communication  brigade,  our  army  has  enjoyed 
facilities  and  improvements  in  conveying  messages.  The  best  results  of  this 
new  organization  were  obtained  at  the  military  maneuvers  last  falL 

Light  and  poxcer, — F^xisting  light  and  i>ower  industry  at  the  end  of  1908: 
8team,  54,550  kilowatts;   water,  31,951   kilowatts;   gas,  105  kilowatts;   total, 
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86,606  kilowatts,  an  increase  of  12,090  as  compared  with  1907.  It  was  worthy 
of  special  notice  that  the  Tokyo  Electric  Light  Company  suceeded  in  the  high 
transmission  of  55,000  volts  over  a  distance  of  47  miles,  from  Katsura  to  Tokyo. 
Electric  manufacture, — The  electric  manufacturing  Industry  of  Japan  made 
vast  strides  in  1908,  and  was  competing  fairly  successfully  with  foreign  products, 
even  300  to  500  kilowatt  generators,  of  which  200,000  volt  oil  immersed  testing 
transformers  and  50,000  to  150,000  volt  insulators  were  manufactured  in  Japan. 
The  dei)reclation  in  copper  encouraged  the  electric  manufacturing  industry, 
which  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  this  metal.  A  large  number  of  electric 
educational  institutes  are  established  in  Japan,  and  the  publication  of  books 
on  electric  science  and  chemistry  is  largely  carried  on.  The  art  of  electric 
illumination  was  improved  markedly  owing  to  the  artistic  talent  of  the 
Japanese.  

BRITISH  INDIA. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  FOR  OIL  REFINING  IN   BURMA. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  Burma, 
a  company  has  been  registered  in  Rangoon  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  local  oil  refining,  concerning  which  Consul  E.  A. 
Wakefield  supplies  the  following  information : 

The  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $160,000,  which  has  been  largely 
oversubscribed  by  local  investors,  including  oil  companies.  If  the 
project  is  successful,  various  other  products  will  be  manufactured, 
such  as  vegetable  dyes,  fertilizers,  and  other  articles,  utilizing  the 
alkaline  earth  deposits  of  Burma. 

At  present  sulphuric  acid  is  high,  as  the  charges  for  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  packing  add  heavily  to  the  cost  price.  It  is  now  imported 
from  Great  Britain  alone,  last  year's  importation  amounting  to 
2,080  short  tons,  valued  at  $119,766,  or  $57.60  per  ton.  The  duty  is 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  with  the  cost  of  ireight,  insurance,  and 
packing  of  the  imported  article,  is  expected  to  anord  ample  protec- 
tion for  the  local  product.  The  new  industry  is  attracting  more  than 
passing  attention,  as  showing  a  disposition  among  local  capitalists  to 
develop  the  manufacturing  capabilities  of  the  country.  [The  names 
of  the  promoters  of  the  new  company,  with  whom  manufacturers  of 
machinery  in  this  line  might  communicate,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.]  

CHILE. 

DLSAOREEMENT  AS  TO  SHARE  OF  THE  NITRATE  OUTPUT. 

Consul  Rea  Hanna,  of  Iquique,  advises  that  at  a  meeting  held  on 
March  29,  1909,  it  was  definitely  decided  to  discontinue  the  combina- 
tion among  the  Chilean  producers  of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  the  control  of 
the  production  and  exportation  of  that  article.    The  consul  writes: 

Forty-one  producers,  representing  77  "oficinas"  (nitrate  works), 
accepted  quotas  of  production  aggregating  40,480,000  Spanish  quin- 
tals of  101.61  pounds  each,  and  46  producers,  representing  77  oficmas, 
refused  to  accept  the  quotas  assigned  to  them.  Those  refusing  to 
accept  demanded  quotas  aggregating  10,800,000  quintals  more  than 
was  proposed  to  them. 

As  a  conseciuence  the  nitrate  combination  ceased  to  exist  on  March 
31,  1909.  In  the  future,  or  until  a  new  combination  be  formed,  there 
will  l)e  unlimited  production  and  exportation  by  the  several  oficinas. 
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This  condition  i.s  desired  by  many  of  the  producers  who  possess  riefa 
de|K)sits  and  whose  cost  of  production  i«  low,  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  nitrate  market  will  suffer  at  least  only  a  temporary  fluctu- 
ation as  a  re^sult.  The  "Associacion  Salitrera  de  Propaigandii,^  how- 
even  still  continues  as  an  advertising  medimn,  and  as  a  statistical 
department  for  the  industry.     

CANADA. 

rSl'AL  ACTIVITY  MANIFEST  IN  THE  LOBSTEB  FISHERIES. 

Consul  Franklin  D.  Ilale,  of  Charlottetown,  under  date  of  April  9, 
makes  the  following  report  on  the  lobsler  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada : 

Notwith>tanding  the  forced  drop  in  the  price  of  lobsters  from  $16 
a  case  last  year  to  $10  or  Ix^low  during  the  past  three  months^  which 
might  naturally  discourage  the  lobster  fishermen  from  anv  great 
activitv  during  the  season  of  190J>,  the  Department  of  Fisheries  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  usual  number  of  persons  and  traps  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  local  industry,  and  they  do  not  look  for  anv  marked 
reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the  catch  occasioned  by  the  decline  in 
price.  The  high  price  of  last  year  was  abnormal,  and  reasonable 
returns  for  lalK)r  and  investment  can  be  realized  at  the  lower  av«Tige 
price  of  .-^10  or  $12  per  case. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  1,500  or  2,000  cases  now  remain 
in  the  hands  of  packers  or  ex|)orters  in  this  island;  it  is  possible  that 
a  larger  quantity  still  remains  unsold  in  the  hands  of  agents  in  the 
foreign  markets,  awaiting  demand  and  a  higher  price.  At  the  an- 
nual s^^ssion  of  the  pn>vincinl  legislative  assembly,  recently  prorogued, 
an  art  was  passed  making  the  o|>en  season  begin  April  26  ins-tead  of 
April  20  as  neretofora  The  people  here  realize  the  possible  increased 
value  of  their  fisheries  and  tiy  in  every  way  to  conserve  this  natural 
source  of  local  wealth.  

AUSTRALIA 

NEW  TARIFF  RF^I  LT8   IN    ESTABLISHMENT  OF   FACTORIES. 

Consul  John  F.  Jewell,  of  Melbourne,  reports  that  since  the  new 
Australian  tariff  has  l)een  in  force  many  manufacturing  industries 
new  to  the  Commonwealth  have  been  established.  Among  others  he 
notes  the  following  recent  instances  of  the  activity  in  this  direction: 

A  well-known  English  firm  of  brush  makers  has  opened  a  branch 
factory  in  Melbourne  for  the  manufacture  of  paint  orushes,  which 
have  hitherto  been  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  firm  also  to  make  all  other  kinds  of  brushware  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  in  Australia. 

Two  of  the  largest  firms  of  match  makers  in  England  have,  in 
conjunction,  purchased  land  in  Melbourne  and  are  erecting  a  large 
factory,  which  will  supply  practicallv  the  whole  Australian  demand 
in  wax  matches.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  and  hats  of  a  superior 
quality,  now  supplied  by  imjwrtations,  has  been  commenced  on  a 
large  scale  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  and  the  sewing  machines 
used  are  entirely  of  American  manufacture. 
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PEARL-BUTTON  MAKING. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN. 

In  1905  the  value  of  buttons  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  as 
given  in  a  special  report  of  the  Census  Bureau,  was  $10,074,872.  This 
was  an  increase  of  $3,564,709,  or  66.5  per  cent,  over  the*  value  of  the 
product  in  1900.  Of  the  total  button  product  pearl  buttons  consti- 
tuted nearly  one-half  (48.3  per  cent),  or  $4,870,274  in  value.  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  pearl  buttons  were  made  from  fresh-water  shells 
and  somewhat  less  than  one-third  from  ocean  shells. 

The  number  of  button  factories  in  the  United  States  in  1905  was 
275.  These  represented  a  capital  of  $7,783,900,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  11,335  persons,  to  wnom  were  paid  in  salaries  and  wages 
$4,691,669.  The  aggregate  value  of  buttons  and  by-products  from 
these  factories  durmg  1905  was  $11,133,769.  Over  half  of  the  275 
button  factories  in  the  United  States  engaged  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons,  an  increase  of  over  20  per 
cent  since  1900  in  the  number  so  engaged. '  New  York,  with  27  fac- 
tories, produced  pearl  buttons  in  1905  to  the  value  of  $1,844,432 ;  Iowa 
came  next,  with  51  factories  and  products  valued  at  $1,500,945 ;  New 
Jersey,  as  the  third  in  production,  had  11  factories  and  turned  out 
$480,765  worth  of  pearl  buttons. 

VALUE  OF  BUTTON  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  buttons  and  button  forms  of  all  kinds  were  valued 
in  1905  at  $866,178,  in  1907  at  $936,085,  and  in  1908  at  $652,691. 
These  came  principally  from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, the  relative  amounts  from  each  of  these  countries  ranking  in 
the  order  named.  Under  the  head  of  pearl  and  shell  buttons  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  imports  to  the  value  of  $172,101  for  1905, 
$164,154  for  1907,  and  $92,629  for  1908.  It  would  appear  that  the 
United  States  is  very  nearly  meeting  by  domestic  manufacture  its 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  pearl  buttons  for  home  use. 

Imports  of  buttons  from  Japan,  mainly  pearl,  although  only  $2,004 
in  value  in  1907,  have  nevertheless  nearly  trebled  over  those  of  1905. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  considerable  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  for  export  in  Japan,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  into  the  button  factories  there,  an  examination  of 
the  methods  followed  will  be  of  interest  to  ^Vmerican  manufacturers. 
The  following  facts  are  gleaned  from  a  German  consular  report  on 
the  subject : 

MANUFACTUBE  OF  PtlABL  BUTTONS   IN  JAPAN. 

Japanese  pearl  buttons  come  into  the  market  under  the  names  of  the  sheUs 
from  which  they  are  made.  The  prlncUial  kinds  are:  Takase,  shinju,  awabi, 
sazae,  and  hirose.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  are  found  on  the  Kyukyu  Is- 
lands; also  about  Formosa,  the  South  Sea,  and  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies.  The  best 
sbinju  are  obtained  from  Ise  and  Omura.  Formerly  many  were  iniiH)rted  from 
India,  the  shells  from  which  are  thicker  and  i)ernilt  shaping  of  the  buttons  by 
boring  out.  Since  the  question  of  prices  has,  however,  become  a  more  imiwr- 
tant  point,  the  thinner  and  cheaiier  Japanese  shinjus  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively. Awabi  shells  come  from  the  islands  near  the  west  coast  of  Kyushu, 
particularly  from  (lOtshima  and  about  Hirati.  Sazae  shells  are  obtained  for 
the  greater  part  from  lyo  and  Bungo.    Fishing  for  hirose  shells  has  t>een  de- 
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oreflHltiK  at  the  Hyokyii  Inlandn  for  Mitne  time,  an  tbe  bedn  n4«r  at  hand  have 
bc't'otue  exbauHted.  aiul  It  baa  D«>t  been  found  profitable  to  work  at  greater 
dlatancea. 

cx>HT  or  BtiEixB--i«rMBm  or  rAcroaica 

The  prioen  of  abella  vary  greatly,  aroordlnjf  to  the  qnalitj  of  the  lotR  Taka^e 
ahellH  may  lie  lM»UKht  hh  low  a«  5  yen  (1  yen— 49.H  cents)  per  100  kin  a 
kin  -  \JM  |M>undH).  or  $1.hi{  fier  MM)  iMmnda,  but  there  are  also  fcradefl  cofctinic  as 
biKb  HH  20  yen  |M*r  100  kin.  tbe  avemiee  price  of  shells  most  used  !u  Jafiao  in 
makinK  buttonn  for  ex|M»rt  bein^  alxtut  10  yen.  Some  00  fm>ss  are  made  fnnn 
KM)  kin.  Hin>ne  KbellH  are  now  about  tbe  same  in  price  as  takaae.  Awabi 
omt  more,  tbe  denrctit  brinfclnK  hb  mucb  as  45  j*en  iK»r  100  kin.  Theae  shells 
are  Ki<»bular  In  form,  and  are  UHed  in  tbe  making  of  large  buttons,  while  for 
small  buttouK  tbe  iio-<*a!I«l  "ears'*  of  tbe  Hbells  are  utilised,  these  cHwtlng  only 
alxMit  XM  yen  |)er  KM)  kin.  tbe  buttons  from  tbem  being  largely  ex|M>rted  a» 
blanks.  Sbinju  sbellH  bring  alK»ut  4.riO  yen.  Sazae  are  cheap,  that  is,  ab«)ut 
2  yen  i»er  100  kin,  but  tbe  available  i»rt  is  very  smalL  While  100  kin  of 
sbinju  Hbella  give  approximately  ^TiO  gross  of  number  16  buttons;  the  product 
of  an  e(]U]il  weight  of  nauie  Hbelln  is  usually  only  about  TiO  gross. 

Sailing  vesM'lH  bring  tbe  griniter  [wrt  of  the  shells  to  Kobe  or  Osaka,  the 
latter  iM'ing  the  chief  market,  although  large  Iota  are  often  obtainable  in  Tokyo. 

There  are  five  of  the  larger  button  factories  In  Kobe  and  Osaka,  and  some 
80  amaller  shops  in  Osaka  and  tbe  Kavansai  district  In  the  latter  a  single 
family  often  d<K^  all  of  the  work.  There  are  also  many  such  small  shoiis  Id 
Kynhu,  and  some  In  Kioto,  Okayama,  and  Kyushu.  The  largest  factory  Is  in 
Kobe,  which,  under  favorable  conditiouH,  gives  emplo3rment  to  KA)  [Persons.  All 
of  tbe  work  from  tbe  shell  to  the  bleaching  Is  done  here,  the  sewing  of  tbe 
buttons  on  cards  l>elng  tbe  only  part  i>erformed  by  working  peofile  In  their 
own  bouses.  I":acb  workman  In  the  factory  Is  assigned  to  a  specula  1  line  of 
work,  and  is  [mid  ac<i»rding  to  tbe  nunil>er  and  quality  of  the  buttons  turned 
out    The  toi>ls  which  he  usi»8  are  generally  his  own  property. 

BUTTOJI- MAKING  FOLIX)WKD  IN    HOMES — MFTHODH. 

In  Osaka  the  work  is  done  for  tbe  greater  part  by  the  piece  In  separate 
factories  or  In  houses,  although  factory  work  and  house  manufacture  go  band 
In  band.  Horlng  of  the  blanks  and  shaping  is  done  iwrtly  in  the  factories  and 
liarlly  outside.  In  many  hous4»s  a  siMH-lalty  is  made  of  boring  tbe  holes. 
HIeacbing  is  done  by  the  factories  themselves,  while  tbe  sewing  of  tbe  buttons 
on  cards  Is  done  by  miuiy  outside  workers,  silver,  |>ai)er,  cardboard,  and  thread 
iM'Ing  furnlshe<l  to  tbe  Inttcr.  These*  smaller  workmen  rarely  buy  shells  to  work 
up,  but  are  pnld  by  tbe  gross  to  do  (vrtain  parts  of  the  work  on  shells  or  buttons 
Issued  to  them. 

The  buttons  made  fn>m  takuse  shells  are  the  most  Important  of  those  pro- 
duce<l  in  Jnitan.  The  manner  of  their  manufacture  Is  as  follows:  First,  the 
blanks  are  bhK'kc<l  out.  The  lM>ring  machines  for  this  purpose  are  all  alike  in 
principle.  The  new  on<»s.  howcxer,  have  a  balance  whc»el,  with  a  cogwheel  for 
the  transinlHslon  of  |H»wcr,  and  are  worktnl  by  a  treadle,  while  the  old  ones  are 
tunutl  by  hand.  The  l)oring  t<M>i  Itwlf  If  of  ste(»l  and  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
cylinder.  This  is  prt»sw<l  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  against  the  shell,  thus 
boring  out  plates  of  a  size  corresiKHiding  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The 
under  surface  of  the  sliell  Is  tlrst  worktMl  u|K)n,  then  the  lowest  side  ring.  The 
adhering  outside  skeleton  Is  then  bn>ken  oflT  by  the  children,  and  the  adjoining 
under  surface  and  the  next  ring  are  worker!  up.  and  so  on  until  near  the  tip, 
where  the  shell  Nnonies  white  and  salty  and  not  utlllzable  for  buttons.  No 
use  has  thus  far  be<Mi  found  for  the  outer  skeleton.  Tlie  blanks  or  plates  are 
sortM  out  according  to  their  thickness,  and  any  projecting  portions  which 
remain  on  the  under  side  are  broken  off. 

POLISHING    AND    BOBING    TUB  BLANKS. 

The  polishing  of  the  blanks  on  lK)th  sides  is  the  next  step.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  are  laid  on  an  iron  disk  which  has  a  large  number  of  round  depres- 
sions exactly  the  size  of  the  blanks.  Moist  clay  is  then  put  over  them  and 
the  rough  surfaces  are  |K)llshe<l  by  rubbing  with  ht»avy  flat  stones.  Shaping  up 
is  then  begun.  The  blanks  are  fastened  singly  in  a  wooden  spindle  attached  to 
a  turning  lathe,  the  end  of  the  spindle  being  split  and  having  a  suitable  cut  for 
holding  the  blank,  and  the  latter  being  clanii>ed  by  a  sliding  ring  on  the  spindle. 
The  workman  turns  the  si>lndle  by  means  of  a  treadle,  and  at  the  same  time 
shapes  the  surface  of  the  button  blank  with  various  Implements. 
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The  blanks  are  then  put  into  what  is  known  as  a  "  drum."  This  is  merely 
a  large  receptacle  which  is  suspended  and  is  constantly  turned  by  boys.  Water 
and  clay  having  been  added,  the  continued  rubbing  together  of  the  button 
blanks  in  this  substance  wears  away  any  rough  surface  left  by  the  tools. 

Boring  the  holes  is  the  next  operation.  This  is  also  done  on  a  lathe,  either 
with  one  needle  or  with  two  or  four  needles.  Arrangements  for  boring  several 
holes  at  the  same  time  are  rarely  found  outside  of  certain  workshops  in  Osaka, 
where  nothing  but  boring  is  done.  The  boring  apparatus  in  use  is  still  rather 
impractical,  the  setting  of  it  for  the  various  sizes  of  buttons  and  sizes  of  holes 
being  troublesome.  In  small  shops  and  in  factories,  where  all  of  the  operations 
from  start  to  finish  are  performed,  most  of  the  boring  is  done  with  one  needle 
only,  which  is  usually  a  pointed  bit  of  steel  taken  from  an  umbrella  frame. 
Against  this  needle  in  rapid  revolution  the  button  plank  to  be  bored  is  pressed, 
the  latter  being  firmly  clamped  in  a  small  handle  constructed  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  In  which  the  button  planks  are  held  when  the  surface  is  shaped  up. 
This  handle  is  square  and  lies  In  a  right-angled  trough,  in  which  it  is  turned 
twice,  or  four  times,  according  to  the  number  of  holes  desired  in  the  button. 
The  needle  is  so  placed  that  it  strikes  the  button  at  one  side  of  the  center.  Con- 
siderable skill  is  required,  however,  and  boring  with  several  needles  at  the  same 
time  is  considered  safer  in  general. 

MANNER  OF  BLEACHING. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  bleaching.  This  is  accomplished  by  letting  the 
buttons  remain  for  a  time  in  earthenware  pots  placed  over  glowing  coals  and 
filled  with  water  in  which  an  acid  has  been  mixed.  The  time  required  for 
proi)er  bleaching  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  buttons,  being  usually  3 
to  5  days,  but  very  thick  or  large  buttons  may  even  require  longer.  The 
principal  acid  used  is  sulphuric,  which  is  easily  obtainable  in  Japan.  Each 
manufacturer  is  apt  to  believe  that  his  sfiecial  process  in  bleaching  is  superior 
to  that  of  others,  and  he  therefore  endeavors  to  preserve  It  as  a  secret.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  all  are  fundamentally  the  same. 

It  Is  important  not  to  leave  the  buttons  to  bleach  too  long,  as  they  then  lose 
their  luster  and  become  brittle — faults  which  can  not  later  be  remedied.  The 
bleached  buttons  are  placed  in  cotton  sacks,  which  are  then  vigorously  pulled 
and  drawn  back  and  forth  by  two  men,  one  at  either  end.  In  this  way  the 
buttons  are  made  to  rub  against  each  other  and  against  the  sides  of  the  sack  and 
become  i)ollshed.  I>arge  buttons  are  usually  put  into  the  lathe  again  and  pol- 
ished one  by  one  with  a  cloth  and  polishing  powder.  The  buttons  are  then 
sorted  according  to  quality  and  sewed  on  silver  paper,  with  cardboard  under- 
neath, and  placed  in  wooden  boxes.  The  smaller  and  cheaper  buttons  are 
often  sewed  on  blue  pai^er  without  cardboard.  These  are  usually  put  up  in  lots 
of  a  gross  each,  while  the  larger  ones  are  put  up  in  cards  of  2  or  3  dozen. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  SCALE  OF  WAGES — INTRODUCTION  OF   MACHINERY. 

The  shaping  up  of  the  blanks  Is  mostly  done  by  men;  likewise  much  of  the 
cutting  out  of  these  blanks  from  the  shells,  while  the  rest  of  the  work  Is  almost 
exclusively  done  by  women.  As  the  takase  shells  are  expensive  only  skillful 
workmen  are  employed  in  shaping  them  uj).  HIrose  and  awabi  shells  are 
worked  up  in  the  stime  manner  as  takase,  only  the  awabi  are  not  bleached. 
Sazae  are  treated  much  in  the  same  way,  except  that  in  this  case  the  shells 
are  first  broken  into  convenient  pieces  and  these  are  then  worked  up  one  by 
one.  This  Is  nearly  all  done  by  half-grown  girls.  Sazae  and  also  shinju  but- 
tons have  to  be  sold  cheaply,  hence  the  wages  for  work  on  them  are  low  and 
the  workmen  give  up  this  line  as  soon  as  anything  l)etter  can  be  had.  The 
making  of  buttons  from  shInJu  shells  is  simpler.  After  the  blanks  have  been 
cut  they  are  placed  in  the  drum  to  be  polished,  then  they  go  to  the  lathe  where 
a  circle  Is  traced  parallel  to  the  circumference,  the  holes  are  bored,  and  the 
buttons  are  then  put  into  the  hot  acid  water  for  a  short  time  to  give  them  a 
luster.    They  are  then  sewed  on  thin  silver  paper  or  on  blue  paper. 

The  following  prices  are  paid  per  1,000  for  work  on  shinju  buttons:  Boring 
the  plates,  4.5  sen  (1  sen=i  cent)  ;  carving  circles,  2  sen;  boring  two  holes,  8 
sen ;  per  12  gross,  for  cleaning  in  the  drum,  2  sen ;  and  for  sewing  on  paper 
5  sen.  For  sazae  buttons  somewhat  more  Is  paid,  the  material  being  somewhat 
thicker,  harder,  and  heavier  to  work.  Boring  out  the  blanks  from  the  shell 
costs  13  sen,  shaping  surface,  2(J  sen,  and  boring  holes  12  sen  per  12  gross. 
These  prices  are  for  size  No.  16.  Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  this  work 
buyers  have  in  recent  years  become  very  critical  as  to  any  irregularities.    These 
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are  liable  to  occur  as  the  workmen  change  freqoently  and  tn  fmct  only  take  op 
wltb  thifl  work  an  a  role  for  the  purptme  «if  leamlnic  bow  to  make  more  raloable 
battona.  F^ormerly  botb  the  maklnic  of  blank  buttons  and  tbe  boring  of  bolea 
were  d<me  In  prifiona.  Tbis  l8  continued  only  In  Okayama.  Payment  la  made 
In  tbia  caae  by  welgbt 

rp  to  a  very  reoimt  date  band  manufacture  was  followed  exckisiTely.  Not  hmg 
since,  bowever,  a  maker  In  Osaka  Installed  a  gas  motor  with  wblcb  be  drires  a 
large  pollsblnx  wbeel  for  flnlsbing  botb  surfaces  of  tbe  buttons.  Tbe  Kob^  fae- 
tor>'  plans  tbe  Intniductlon  of  motive  fiower,  but  up  to  tbe  close  of  1908  bad  not 
sei'ured  proper  electric  connection.  Wbetber  tbe  arrangement  will  pay  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  Tbe  Osaka  fa(*tory  has  bad  good  results  wltb  tbe  pollsbiag 
apparatus  installed,  and  many  of  tbe  otber  manufacturers  send  tbelr  blanks 
tbere  to  be  furtber  worked  up. 

EXPORTATION   OF  PlilARL  BTTTONS  FlOlf   JAPAN. 

rp  to  witbin  a  year  dealers  could  not  fumlsb  buttons  enoogb  to  fill  tbelr 
large  orders,  i«rtlcularly  those  from  Kurope.  Buyers  were  therefore  glad  to 
get  wares  and  did  not  criticise  tbem  too  closely  as  to  quality.  But  wltb  tbe  depres- 
sion in  the  button  buKlnt^Ks  it  has  become  ncc^esaary  to  examine  tbe  buttons  oae 
by  one  and  to  reject  lotn  that  do  not  meet  rather  a  high  standard. 

For  exiwrt.  buttons  are  isiirketl  In  strong  wooden  (*ases  lined  wltb  xinc.  During 
the  year  ended  June  l^K  llM>s,  the  exiK>rtH  of  pearl  buttons  to  various  countries 
were,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Kob^  custom-house,  as  follows  from  that 
iwrt : 


Countrif*. 


Coontrlek 


Oroat. 


L 


Oerroanv 26l>.ono  |  Belgrium 

(Jffat  Bfiulii IJDJHH)      ■■"Y-     • 

KKXpl '  eM»,  iW 

Fmnre 6<i.(K» 

AiwtrHlla 41.1)00 

British  India 24.000 

Klralm  Setthnnt'nt  21,0<i0 

NelherlaiKiit^ludlii 14,000 


I  I  hiiippine  IsUnda  . 
I  HonffKoiiK. 


rnlltMlSUUMi. ... 
Other  countries  . 


Total. 


12,080 

c«oo 

6,000 
7S,tlOO 


701,  «0 


The  exports  by  years  for  the  five  fiscal  years  ending  with  1907  are  gi^en  by 
the  Jaimnese  lni|>eria]  customs  returns  as  follows: 


Year. 

Qrom, 

1.4«6,S80 
1.C25.100 
754,700 
1.5I6,2» 
1,472.902 

Value. 

1903 

$U6.7B 
114. 47S 

19tM 

1905        

74,  «a 
109,215 
271,564 

\'jk)6                     .                           

19U7 

MASKET   CONDITIONS    IN    JAPAN. 

The  prices  for  |)ear!  buttons  during  1908  were.  In  general,  about  10  per  cent 
less  than  those  of  ltK>7.  ami  probai)ly  reached  their  lowest  point  An  exami- 
nation of  the  conditfonH  prevailing  during  tbe  period  In  question  and  tbe  open- 
ing of  the  year  ISMW)  iK)lnts  to  this  conclusion.  The  fall  in  prices  l>egan  with 
the  failure  of  onlers  early  in  11M)S.  due  to  the  stringency  of  the  money  market. 
Although  the  prices  for  shells  have  remained  nearly  the  same,  tbe  wages  of 
workmen  have  gone  down  somewhat.  A  strike  among  Japanese  workmen  oc- 
curred at  the  oi)enlng  of  the  year,  but  as  orders  were  slackening  up  this  was 
not  felt  much  and  availed  the  strikers  nothing.  The  working  force  has  been  re- 
duced nearly  one-half  and  production  greatly  limited  during  the  year.  Manu- 
facturers were  glad  to  be  able  to  keep  things  moving  at  all.  Tbe  trade  has 
begun  to  pick  up,  however,  and  it  is  anticiimted  that  the  former  prices  will  fioon 
be  reached  again. 

New  markets  are  constantly  being  found  for  Japanese  pearl  buttons,  and  tbe 
demand  is  increasing  in  general.  Orders  during  1907  exceeded  tbe  product 
Germany  has  thus  far  always  l>een  the  largest  direct  buyer.  Considerable  nnai- 
bers  go  to  England  and  also  to  France.  The  JYench  product  from  home  shells 
Is  better  in  quality,  but  is  dearer.  Since  the  stocks  of  shells  on  hand  In  Japan 
were  not  large  at  the  beginning  of  1909,  aud  their  prices  remained  about  the 
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same  as  before,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in 
the  trade  still  prevailing  then,  that  lower  rates  for  buttons  will  obtain.  This 
probability  is  further  strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  an  advance  in  wages  over 
present  rates,  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  Japan  demanding  that  the  former 
price  of  labor  should  be  restored,  or  even  that  a  higher  scale  than  that  be 
adopted.  The  outlook  therefore  for  a  considerable  increase  in  orders  at  an 
early  date  is  good,  and  this  will  of  course  revive  all  lines  of  the  Industry  in 
Japan,  benefiting  manufacturers  and  workmen. 

PRICES  IN  JAPAN  AT  THE  OPENING  OP  THE  YEAB. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  prices  in  Japan  in  January,  1909,  per  lot 
of  12  gross  for  various  sizes  of  first  quality  bleached  takase  buttons  sewed  on 
silver  paper  with  cardboard  underneath : 


No. 

12gT08S. 

No. 

12grofi8. 

14 

SI.  94 
2.04 
2.29 
2.71 
3.21 

22 

13.78 

15 

24 

26 

28 

30 

4.19 

16 

5.28 

18 

6.27 

20 

7.27 

Second  quality  takase  buttons  are  20  per  cent  less.  Unbleached  takase  are 
10  per  cent  less  and  are  on  blue  paper  without  cards.  Second  quality  un- 
bleached, 25  per  cent  less. 

Bleached  takase,  first  quality,  elongated  forms,  on  silver  paper  and  card- 
board, are  priced  as  follows: 


No. 

Pergrofls. 

No. 

PerKToas. 

18.     ... 

$5.23 
6.18 
6.67 
7.47 

26 

1         $8.52 

20 

28 

'           9.16 

22      .  ..            - -- 

80 

1         10.51 

24 

32 

13. 15 

1 

Second  quality  cost  20  per  cent  less. 
Bleached  takase,  first  quality,  round, 

are  priced  thus : 

No. 

Per  gross. 

No. 

Pergrroes. 

10 

$8.44 
3.51 
3.64 

16 

J6 

18 

1         $4.28 

12 

1           4.48 

14 

J           6. 48 

Second  quality  are  10  per  cent  less. 
These  iu'lces  are  for  buttons  with  two  small  holes, 
and  for  four  holes  4  cents,  per  gross  is  added. 


For  larger  holes  2  cents. 


GERMAN  GLASS  TRADE  KARTELL. 

ADOPTION  OF  REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  THE  LAMP  TRADE. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "  German  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Glasswares  for 
Illuminating  Purposes  "  recently  held  at  Dresden,  terms  were  agreed 
upon  with  the  "  Association  of  German  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Lamps," 
whereby  price  and  credit  terms,  discount  rates,  etc.,  were  fi.xed  which 
are  to  rule  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  first-named  associa- 
tion comprises  28  glass  works,  which  have  an  annual  output  of 
glassware  for  illuminating  uses  amounting  to  $15,000,000  marks 
($3,570,000).  The  other  party  to  this  combine,  the  "Association  of 
German  Wholesale  Dealers  in  "Lamps,"  is  composed  of  66  of  the  most 
prominent  lamp  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  lamps  in  Germany. 
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CHEMICAL  DISTILLATES. 
FRANCE. 

SIMPLER  AND  MORE  E(X)NOMI(^AL  METHOD  OF  MAKING  ACETX>X£. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  a  report  on  the  manufacture  of 
acetone  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  published  in  Monthly  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports,  February,  1909,  Consul  Maxwell  Blake,  of 
Dunfermline,  Scotland*  forwards  the  following  description  of  the 
method  of  making  acetone  in  France,  as  ascertained  from  a  British 
semiofficial  report  of  the  process: 

The  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetone  is  wood,  cut 
to  meter  (meter =39.37  inches)  lengths  and  varying  from  1  to  8 
inches  in  dianieter.  The  kinds  of  wood  used  are  elm,  poplar,  beech, 
and  oak,  which  are  common  in  underwood  OTowths  all  over  Great 
Britain.  The  sticks  of  wckkI  are  first  careiully  packed  in  retorts, 
which  are  hoisted  by  hydraulic  cranes  into  the  furnaces,  the  retorts 
being  about  10  f(»et  high  by  5  feet  diameter. 

The  iron  retorts  in  w^hich  the  wood  is  roasted  are  oblong  in  shape, 
and  fitted  with  inm  rings  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  the  crane 
and  an  orifice  at  the  top  to  allow  the  gases  to  pass  out  through  the 
rest  of  the  plant.  The  connections  are  plugged  with  clay  when  the 
restort  is  inserted  in  the  furnace. 

PL.\NT  PRODUCES  PFS  OWN  FL'EL. 

One  of  the  admirable  points  about  this  system  of  Pages,  Camus 
&  Co.  is  that  the  tar  produced  from  the  wood  is  used  as  the  fuel  to 
create  the  heat  nec^essary  for  the  distillation.  This  wood  tar  is 
sprayed  with  a  jet  of  steam  and  ust»d  much  as  oil  is  used  in  furnaces 
constructed  for  that  particular  fuel.  In  consequence  the  firm  does 
not  use  any  coal  whatever  in  the  process,  which  is  in  itself  a  great 
advantage;  and  if  the  industry  in  its  new  phase  ever  becomes  a 
British  one,  the  woodland  areas  and  not  the  coal  areas  will  be  the 
place  where  the  manufacture  will  most  probably  be  established.  It 
takes  alM)ut  40  tons  of  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  acetone. 

After  the  retort  full  of  w(K)d  becomes  sufficiently  hot,  the  gases 
from  the  wood  rise  and  fall  through  several  continuous  closed  cnam- 
bers,  two  of  which  are  constructed  with  baffle  plates  in  order  that 
the  wood  tars  may  be  caught  and  arrested  early  in  the  process.  Even- 
tually, at  the  end  of  the  last  closed  chamber,  the  water,  which  has 
taken  its  proper  share  in  the  condensation  of  the  vapors,  comes  out 
a  black  and  oily  compound.  The  result  obtained  is  ordinary  wood 
spirit,  methylene  acetone,  and  acetic  acid.  Methylene  as  usually 
employed  for  excise  purposes  is  also  obtained. 

OUTPUT — ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW  PROCESS. 

When  the  gases  have  been  thoroughly  expelled  from  the  wood,  only 
charcoal  remains,  which  is  used  or  sold.  The  annual  production  of 
this  particular  factory  is  as  follows:  Charcoal,  5,000  tons;  tar,  1,000 
tons;  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  10,500  tons;  methylene  for  excise  pur- 
poses, 350,000  liters,  or  about  70,000  gallons. 

As  compared  with  former  processes,  the  number  of  operations  in 
this  new  method  are  fewer  and  more  simple.  There  is  also  greater 
economy,  few  copper  vessels  being  needed,  and  there  is  the  great 
advantage  also  arising  from  the  use  of  the  crude  wood  tar,  which  is 
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one  of  the  most  difficult  by-products  to  dispose  of  when  not  utilized 
for  fuel.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  moreover,  that  the  production  of  tar 
during  the  process  seems  to  balance  exactly  the  needs  of  the  fur- 
naces in  which  they  are  suspended  and  heated. 

A  summary  of  tne  chief  features  of  the  new  process  is  as  follows: 
(1)  The  utilization  of  the  vapors  arising  from  the  stills  containing 
the  wood  for  the  removal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  distilled 
therefrom  and  consequent  concentration  of  the  resulting  pyroligneous 
liquors;  (2)  the  method  of  saturation  of  the  above  liquors  by  means 
of  atomizers  working  in  the  condensers;  (3)  the  complete  removal 
of  the  tars  produced  in  the  operation;  (4)  the  passing  of  these  acid 
tars  downward  over  bafflers,  where  they  are  met  by  the  upward  cur- 
rent of  gases,  to  which  they  give  up  the  acetic  acid  contained  in  them ; 
(5)  securing  by  the  means  described  a  pyroligneous  acid  or  pyrolig- 
nite  of  sodium  of  a  higher  degree  of  purity  than  the  corresponding 
products  obtained  by  tne  old  process. 

The  improvements  in  the  new  process  are  fundamental,  and  anyone 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  new  works  will  do  well  to  adopt 
them.  As  regards  the  question  of  acetone  manufacture,  direct  pyro- 
ligneous acid  can  now  be  obtained  by  the  new  method  at  once,  wnich 
acid  is  then  available  for  conversion  into  acetone  without  further 
purification,  the  use  of  acetate  of  lime  being  no  longer  required. 
The  reduction  of  cost  by  this  method  is  stated  to  be  about  25  to  30 
per  cent.  

CANADA 

SUCCESSFUL    DISTILLING   OF    TURPENTINE    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

The  attention  of  Consul-General  George  N.  West  has  been  called  to 
a  small  plant  in  operation  in  Vancouver  in  which  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  for  several  years  with  the  view  of  obtaining  turpen- 
tine from  the  resinous  woods  of  British  Columbia  by  an  electrical 
process  of  distillation.     He  reviews  the  progress  made : 

The  operations  thus  far  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  only 
about  two  cords  of  wood  or  mill  refuse  having  been  treated  daily.  It 
is  claimed,  however,  that  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  turpentine,  after  tests  by  chemists  and  painters,  who  have  used 
the  product  both  for  inside  and  outside  work,  pronounce  it  to  be 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  turpentine  distilled  from  the  long-leaf 
pine  of  the  South.  From  1  cord  of  the  resinous  wood  treated  it  is 
claimed  that  the  tar,  oil,  rosin,  pitch,  and  charcoal  (the  by-products), 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  distillation  of  the  turpentine,  thereby 
making  this  process  a  valuable  one. 

It  is  claimed  that  from  1  cord  of  pitchy  wood  costing  $5  there 
can  be  extracted  chemically  pure  turpentine,  tar  oil,  rosin,  charcoal, 
and  pitch  to  the  aggregate  value  of  $24.70,  the  present  market  value 
of  these  commodities,  at  an  expense  of  $12,  giving  returns  of  $12.70 
per  cord.  That  this  statement  is  not  erroneous  is  vouched  for  by  per- 
sons who  have  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  process  and  cost 
of  manufacture,  they  claiming  that  the  small  plant  now  in  operation 
is  producing  the  products  at  the  price  per  cord  stated. 

The  amounts  of  by-products  said  to  be  obtained  from  1  cord  of 
wood  (amount  of  turpentine  secured  not  being  stated)  are  as  follows: 
Rosin,  00  pounds;  tar  oil,  20  gallons;  charcoal,  1,300  pounds.    The 
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oil  is  uHed  for  wood  preservative,  and  is  alao  manufactured  into 
shingle  Htain.  The  charctial,  having  been  coked  and  cooled  in  a 
can  out  of  contact  with  tlie  air,  in  very  perfect  and  valuable  for  mak- 
ing|)owder. 

The  resinous  wooils  necessary  for  use  in  this  plant  are  acoe^ble  in 
large  quantities  at  dieap  rates,  not  only  from  the  many  mills  in  Van- 
couver and  near  vicinity,  but  also  from  the  standing  timber  that  Ls 
not  suitable  for  lumlier,  and  can  readilv  be  procured.  The  plant  ha^ 
recently  been  increased  to  treat  40  cords  of  wood  per  day. 


AUSTRALIAN  PUR  SKINS. 

TA8UANIAN  DE.\LEB8  DESIRE  DIREC^T  TRADE  WrFH  AMERICAN  BCTERS. 

Consul  Henry  I).  Haker,  of  Ilobart,  sends  the  following  report  on 
the  desirability  of  establishing  direct  trade  relations  between  Tas- 
manian  fur-skin  dealers  and  importers  in  the*  United  States: 

Fur-skin  nien'hants  of  Tasmania  desire  to  cultivate  a  direct  trade 
with  the  Tnited  Slates.  They  claim  that  this  trade  would  result  in 
greater  proiil  Ixith  to  American  imixirters  and  Tasmanian  exporters 
if  it  could  l)e  condu(*ted  without  intermediate  agencies  in  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Ixmdon.  One  dealer  claims  tliat  a  direct  trade  would 
n»sult  in  a  saving  of  1  ivnt  per  pmmd  to  lx)th  American  buyers  and 
Tasmanian  sellei*s  «)n  rabbit  skuis.  In  the  case  of  opossum  skins, 
which  have  l>een  selling  rtvently  at  the  highest  prices  on  re<*ord,  alx>ut 
$4.Hr)  jK»r  dozen,  it  is  said  that  American  buyers  could  obtain  their 
skins  more  cheaply  if  they  would  purchase  them  dii-ect  from  Tas- 
mania. 

The  kangan)os,  wallabies,  and  ojK)ssums  are  becoming  scarcer  in 
Tasmania,  and  they  art*  now  protei»ted  on  the  crown  lands,  so  that 
there  is  a  gcHnl  reason  for  the  advance  in  prices  of  these  skins.  In  the 
cast*  of  rabbit  skins  there  is  no  xuhhI  of  paying  high  prices  if  American 
imjK)rters  would  onlv  make  their  puri*nast»s  in  tliLs  market.  Most  of 
the  skins  which  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  do  so  through 
I^mlon,  the  Australian  merchants  shipping  most  of  the  skins  they 
buy  here  to  that  city,  where  a  large  proportion  are  probably  bought 
for  American  account.  The  fur-skin  dealers  here  would  like  to  know 
the  names  of  American  importers  who  are  now  purchasing  skins  from 
I^ndon,  Sydney,  or  MenK)urne,  so  that  they  may  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  them  for  a  din»ct  trade. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  received  at  this 
consulate  from  a  Tasmanian  fur-skin  dealer: 

It  is  always  adinlthHl  that  our  furriers'  skins,  presumably  on  account  of  onrs 
bi'inK  tljo  c*»l(l<»st  climate  in  Australia,  carry  tiie  t)est  coating  of  for  and  are 
of  a  riciier  color  tlian  any  otiicr  similar  skins  In  Australia,  and  yet  mo«t  of 
these  are  either  bou;;ht  t)y  the  nia inland  merchants  and  8hii>i>ed  to  Loudon 
or  shiiHHHl  direi-t  to  I»n<lon  from  here,  and  eventually  a  number  of  them  find 
their  way  to  the  I'nitcHl  States.  Dinvt  trade  with  the  United  States  could  be 
developed  with  bett<»r  results  to  the  uinuufacturer  and  more  profit  to  ourselves,  a« 
the  saving  in  shipping  charges  aliaie  amount  to  (nmsiderable.  Our  furs  are 
taken  and  are  available  here  from  April  to  July,  and  this  firm  wHl  be  pleased 
to  give  full  information  relative  to  the  trade  and  also  submit  sample  skins  to 
pro8i>ective  imiiorters. 

[Addresses  of  Tasmanian  fur-skin  dealers  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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VICTORIA. 
TURNING  THE  RABBIT  PEST  INTO  A   COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRY. 

From  an  official  report  concerning  the  destruction  of  rabbits  in 
the  State  of  Victoria,  Consul  John  F.  Jewell,  of  Melbourne,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statistics  concerning  the  exports  of  frozen  rab- 
bits and  rabbit  skins  to  England  and  the  exports  of  skins  to  the 
United  States: 

During  the  past  five  years  41,423,000  frozen  rabbits  have  been  ex- 
ported from  Victoria,  principally  to  England ;  also  98,242,000  skins, 
while  5,000,000  skins  went  into  local  consumption,  making  a  total  oi 
103,242,000  skins. 

An  important  asf)ect  of  the  industry,  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  is  the  increasing  export  of  rabbit  skins  from  Victoria  to  the 
United  States,  as  shown  m  the  following  return,  based  on  invoice 
values  declared  at  this  consulate:  1904,  $2,754;  1905,  $4,697;  1906, 
$68,323;  1907,  $168,673 ;  1908,  $243,382. 

CONTROLLING   THE  RABBIT   PEST  IN   VICTORIA. 

Rabbits  are  not  indigenous  to  Australia,  but  were  first  introduced 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  two  or  three  pairs  were  brought  into 
Victoria  from  England  to  be  bred  for  hunting  purposes,  and  multi- 
plied so  rapidly  that  as  far  back  as  1880  steps  had  to  be  taken  by  the 
governments  of  some  of  the  States  in  order  to  keep  them  within  con- 
trol. They  are  met  with  now  in  practically  every  part  of  Australia, 
and  have  proved  most  troublesome  to  the  farmmg  and  grazing  in- 
terests, particularly  in  the  States  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
in  which  many  valuable  ranches  have  been  ruined  by  their  depreda- 
tions. 

In  Victoria  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  has  been  found  in  the  com- 
mercial importance  these  animals  have  attained  of  recent  years,  and 
a  complete  system  is  established  by  the  government,  administered  by 
an  officer  known  as  the  chief  inspector  of  vermin,  by  which  they  are 
kept  within  control  by  means  of  wire-netting  fences,  poisoning,  trap- 
ping, etc.,  on  the  crown  lands,  and  bv  laws  compelling  owners  of 
private  lands  to  adopt  similar  means  oi  checking  their  increase. 

AUSTRALIAN  SKINS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
LARGE  IMPORTS  PROBABLY  RECEIVED  BY  WAY  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  official  returns  published  at  Melbourne,  the  total  ex- 
ports of  rabbit  skins  from  Australia  in  1907  were  valued  at  $1,837,030, 
of  which  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $1,372,050 
and  those  to  the  United  States  to  $295,347,  the  remainder  going  to 
Italy,  Belgium,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

The  total  imports  of  rabbit  skins  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907, 
according  to  British  statistics,  amounted  to  $2,743,854,  of  which 
$1,796,200  worth  was  composed  of  Australian  and  $198,854  worth  of 
New  Zealand  skins,  the  remainder  being  imported  from  Belgium 
($615,240),  France,  Netherlands,  etc. 

The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  rabbit  skins  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1907  amounted  to  $1,836,000,  of  which  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $907,344  and  the  exports  to  Belgium  to 
$697,354.     How  much  of  these  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
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Australian  skins  can  not  be  definitely  stated,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  iarjjer  part  were  the  products  of  those  colonies,  and  that 
hence  the  Tniteil  States  is,  |)erhaixs,  a  larger  consumer  of  Australian 
rabbit  hkins  than  even  the  rniteil  Kin^lom. 


FACTORIES  IN  CHILE. 

CJRtmTH  OK   MAMFAt-TrRINCi TRADE  HCI100L8  BENEFICIAK 

In  reporting  that  thv  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
Chile  made  a  gcxKl  showing  during  the  past  year,  Consul  Alfred  A. 
Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  gives  the  following  facts: 

Tliere  were  2,8*29  factories  in  operation  on  January  1,  1909,  em- 
plovinp  each  4  or  more  om»rators,  m  the  16  industrial  provinces,  not 
includuig  the  nitrate  fields.  These  2,8*29  factories  gave  employment 
to  51,:^.*).*^  pt»rsons,  of  whom  32,795  were  men,  14,444  women,  and 
4,114  children.  The  capital  of  these  industries  amounted  to  $46,114,- 
426  United  States  gold,  witli  a  prcxluctive  capacity  of  $67,509,609 
in  finished  prcnlucts  j)er  annum.  During  1908  these  factories  con- 
sumed imiKirted  raw  muteriul  to  the  value  of  $8,781,907.  The  motive 
|K)wer  of  these  factories  ctmsists  of  2(),(KK)  horsepower,  of  which 
KMMK)  were  hytlraulic.  Some  extensive  hydraulic  electrical  power 
plants  are  either  in  course  of  construction  or  under  contemplation. 

During  1JH)8  there  were  15  industrial  schools,  giving  instruction 
to  alxnit  3,.'i(M)  pupils,  of  which  8  were  located  in  Santiago,  and  the 
others  in  the  various  provinces.  Much  interest  is  being  taken  in 
thcM*  sch(K)ls  and  their  work  is  telling  for  good  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  These  s<*hools  are  well  et}uipj)ed  with 
up-to-date  appliances,  many  of  them  l)eing  from  the  United  States. 


NEW  AUSTRIAN  COMPANIES. 

FOKMATION    OF  ST(K'K   CONCKKNS  STILL  CONTINUES. 

Despite  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  in  Austria  along  various 
liiie.^.  Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  of  Prague,  advises  that  there  has 
Ihh'U  a  considenihle  investment  of  capital  and  many  new  companies 
formed.     lie  writes: 

The  investment  of  capital,  as  shown  from  the  following  report,  in- 
dicates that  business  was  not  so  prosperous  in  1908  as  during  1907. 
According  to  the  latest  published  returns  in  1908,  there  were  organ- 
ized Hi*)  joint  stock  companies  with  a  capital  of  $15,590,000,  against  67 
similar  companies  in  1IK)7  with  a  capital  of  $27,450,000;  262  limited 
companies  with  a  capital  of  $12,750,000,  against  185  similar  com- 
panies in  1907  with  a  capital  of  $10,860,000;  and  235  private  enter- 
prises of  an  industrial  nature,  against  544  similar  enterprises  in  1907. 
The  nnmlK»r  of  limited  companies  alone  has  materially  increased. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  con- 
ductinjr  large  concerns  is  to  await  future  developments.  With  few 
exceptions,  business  is  much  less  active  than  during  the  beginning  of 
the  past  year;  especially  is  this  true  regarding  the  cotton  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prices  for  f(K)d  products  continue  to  advance, 
making  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  less  agreeable. 
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AMERICAN  FACTORIES  IN  EUROPE. 

FARM  MACHINERY  TO  BE  MANUFACTURED  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

Consular  and  Trade  Reports  has  already  made  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  agricultural-machinery  works  in  France  and  Ger- 
many by  a  prominent  American  firm.  Consul  Joseph  Emerson 
Haven,  of  Roubaix,  now  supplies  the  following  details: 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  of  the  United  States,  has 
purchased  ai)proximately  25  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Croix (Nord), 
a  suburb  of  Koubaix,  and  has  passed  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  foundry  and  forge  buildings,  each  to  be  400  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide.  A  building  450  feet  long  and  117  feet  wide,  and  an  engine 
house  containing  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  steam  generators  were 
already  on  the  grounds  and  were  included  in  the  purchase.  Plans 
have  been  drawn  for  a  twine  factory,  as  well  as  for  other  necessary 
buildings. 

-irrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord 
(Northern  Railway  Company),  to  lay  sidetracks  in  the  grounds, 
an4  it  is  hoped  that  all  construction  will  be  completed  in  time  to 
maji^ufacture  the  1910  French  output. 

A  factory  is  also  contemplated  at  Neuss,  Germany  (near  Dussel- 
dorf).  Twenty-five  acres  of  land  were  purchased  from  the  city,  but, 
as  no  buildings  were  on  the  grounds  at  the  time,  it  is  probable  that 
the  French  factory  will  be  first  in  operation. 

The  working  capital  and  cost  of  the  two  plants  are  estimated  at 
about  30,000,000  francs  ($5,790,000),  and  the  factory  at  Croix  will 
supply  employment  for  1,500  to  2,000  men. 

Tne  company  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  situated  on  the 
canal  (connectmg  with  Dunkerque  on  the  English  Channel),  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  from  which  country  labor 
can,  ii  necessary,  be  obtained. 

JAPANESE  WHALING  COMBINE. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   COMPANIES — PRESERVATION   OF   ANIMALS. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  G.  Babbitt  forwards  from  Yokohama,  un- 
der date  of  February  6,  the  following  press  clipping  giving  details  of 
the  consolidation  of  Japanese  whaling  companies: 

With  a  view  to  placing  the  Industry  on  a  l)etter  and  more  paying  basis,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  as  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Toyo,  Dal  NIpi)on, 
Nagasaki,  and  Telkokn  whaling  companies,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken 
toward  the  buying  up  of  the  Nalgal.  Tokai.  Talhelyo.  and  live  other  comiwnies. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  new  amalgamated  company  will  be  in  a  i)osItion  to  o[)en 
business  by  the  beginning  of  April.  The  capital  of  the  conumny  Is  to  be 
$2,500,000  gold,  of  which  $1,500,000  will  be  paid  up.  Mr.  B.  Maki  will  be  presi- 
dent.  The  total  catch  of  whales  during  the  year  ending  August  last  amounte<1 
to  1.790  carcasses.  The  demand  for  whale  flesh  In  the  country,  es|)e<*Ially  In 
Kyushu,  is  steadily  Increasing,  but  the  exi>ort  of  wlmle  oil  has  been  Inactive  of 
late  years,  largely  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  (Germany.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Increase  In  the  nnml)er  of  whalers,  an  average  catch  of  each  vessel 
has  decrejise<l  In  the  total.  >foreover,  the  wholesale  and  Indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  whales  Is  seriously  Interfering  with  the  propagation  of  the  animal,  and 
the  authorities  are  said  to  have  In  contemplation  the  ad4>ption  of  some  measures 
to  prevent  the  reckless  destruction  of  whales  as  at  present. 
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GERMAN  CANARY  BIRD  BREEDING. 

LABGE  EXFOKTH  TTJ  THE  VNITED  flTATSS — ^TSAOE  CX)NDITIOKS. 

In  the  following  report  from  Hanover,  Consul  Robert  J.  Thomp- 
son summarizes  the  statistics  as  to  canary  birds,  and  gives  the  views 
of  a  (lerman  exporter  of  these  songsters: 

Tlie  ex|>ort  of  canary  binls  to  the  United  States  frcnn  this  dtstrict 
during  the  year  itK)H  amounted  in  value  to  $1303^1  against  $1^^VI 
in  iSH)7.  It  is  (^timated  that  there  are  not  les8  than  5,000,000  caged 
binls  in  the  I'niteil  States.    The  ordinary  house  canarv  will  eat  *2C> 

iMHinds  of  seed  a  year,  which  costs  an  average  for  each  bird  of  $L50. 
[t  will  be  seen  that  this  luxury  represents  an  outlay  on  the  part  of 
the  American  neople  of  $7.r>b0,000  annually  for  feed  alone.  In 
regard  to  the  (rennan  exjwrts  to  the  United  States,  principally  of 
Harz  Mountain  singers  or  bretnlers,  one  of  the  largest  exporter  of 
birds  in  (Jermany  says  in  a  letter  to  thLs  consulate: 

I  pliu'e  the  niinilH^r  of  ('annry  birds  eximrted  from  (*enuany  to  tbe  United 
StateH  i>er  y(«r  at  ITiO.INNK  There  are  probably  rMNNMMX)  caged  birds  io  tlie 
Vnltwl  StateH.  My  firm  exiwrtH  yearly  uearly  150.(100  birds  from  this  dia- 
triot ;  the  iuiinl>er  ex|H»rt«Hl  l)y  other  rtnii«  In  tlie  districts  of  Bmnswiclc,  Ham- 
burK*  and  Bremen  I  €»t*tluiate  at  alMHit  100,000  birds.  Tbe  average  wttolemle 
prl(*e  for  a  male  blrtl  Ih  3  murks  (|0.714)  and  for  females  70  pfennigs  ($0.17). 
While  the  AnierU-aii  demand  has  Inerc^setL  the  cost  price  at  bonie  has  riseo, 
and  it  has  l>een  very  dittlrult  to  raise  the  milling  price  in  America.  In  propor- 
tion to  other  luxurlrs  in  the  Viilt^ni  States  canaries  are  cheap,  as  they  are 
usually  iMtu^ht  hy  the  |MH»ror  rlasHes:  on  this  account  as  soon  as  prices  are 
raised  there  the  demand  imnuHliately  falls  off.  The  financial  stringency  daring 
tbe  |»HHt  year  has  had  no  aitprei'iahle  effect  on  tbe  demand  for  birds  and  holi- 
day buHhu'ss  was  v«»ry  gmxl.  It  Is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  breeder  that  the 
binis  do  not  live  U'^g  In  the  rnit<Hl  States.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  our 
exiK>rt  would  s(K)n  lie  at  an  end. 

I  have  «>t»8erved  that  the  pntitosltlon  has  been  made  on  different  occasions 
that  the  breeding  of  canaries  In  gre:it  quantities  in  the  T'nlted  States  might 
be  profitable,  but  In  my  Jud>:ment  this  would  prove  a  failure.  For  breeding 
pun)ow»8  (Jermany  Is  the  most  favorable  pla<*e  i>erhaps  in  the  world:  espe^ 
daily  Is  this  so  In  the  country  where  every  farmer  and  workman  has  bis  small 
house,  and  for  that  reason  has  nM»m  to  breed  the  birds.  We  buy  from  these 
{teople.  Furthermore,  (Jerman  bretnlers  as  a  rule  are  not  too  ambitious  as  to 
profits.  A  gcKKl  deal  of  skill,  luck,  and  care  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
be  a  succwKful  breeder.  The  \merlcan  would  not  be  satisfied  with  tbe  small 
profit  arising  fr<»ni  the  brtHHling  and,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  demand  would 
cease  with  the  increase  of  prices. 
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HOMES  FOR  WORKINGMEN. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

AID  BY  GOVERNMENT  AND  MANUFACTURERS  IN   DUAL  MONARCHY. 

Previous  reference  has  been  made  in  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 
to  the  movement  in  Austria-Hungary  to  enable  the  poorer  people  to 
secure  better  domiciles.  The  following  report  from  Consul  Charles 
B.  Harris,  of  Reichenberg,  showing  the  progress  being  made,  will 
therefore  be  of  interest : 

The  miestion  of  providing  suitable  dwellings  for  the  masses  in 
Austria-Hungary,  as  in  other  countries,  has  received  considerable 
attention,  it  having  been  found,  after  thorough  investigation,  that 
they  are  not  property  housed.  Just  as  elsewhere,  this  state  of  affairs 
is  in  close  connection  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  times 
and  with  the  moving  of  a  large  part  of  the  urban  population  from 
the  country  to  the  cities.  Vienna,  the  largest  city  in  the  Empire,  for 
example,  between  1891  and  1900  increas^  its  population  by  31,000 
people,  half  of  whom  came  from  other  places.  As  a  result  of  this 
condition  the  masses  in  Vienna  are  crowded  in  poor  dwellings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vienna  Yearbook  of  1900,  the  families,  which  include 
592,134  inhabitants,  or  43  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  live  each 
in  one  room,  exclusive  of  kitchen.  Similar  conditions  are  to  be  found 
in  other  Austrian  cities,  and  rents  paid  by  the  toiling  masses  are 
exorbitantly  high,  at  least  when  compared  with  the  wages  paid. 

In  Reichenberg,  according  to  figures  published  for  1880-1890,  one- 
third  of  the  population  lived  in  overcrowded  dwellings.  In  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages,  where  most  of  the  factories  are  lo- 
cated, 62  per  cent  of  all  houses  contained  but  one  room.  In  57.7  per 
cent  of  these  homes  lived  3  to  5  persons,  in  17.02  per  cent  3  to  10  per- 
sons, and  in  0.2  per  cent  11  to  12  persons.  According  to  the  census 
of  1890,  57.5  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  in  Reichenberg  and  of  79.2  per 
cent  in  the  suburbs  were  without  kitchens.  In  these  nouses  lived  48.7 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Reichenberg,  and  in  the  suburbs  76.2 
pr  cent.  According  to  the  same  statistics,  in  17.02  per  cent  of  the 
nouses  the  inmates  did  their  work  at  home,  in  this  respect  Reichen- 
berg showing  the  highest  figures  of  any  city  in  the  Monarchy. 

THE  NEW  MOVEMENT. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  authority,  conditions  in  this  consular 
district,  respecting  the  housing  of  the  masses,  have  not  materially 
changed  since  1890.     Lately,  however,  in  other  parts  of  Austria  a 
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strong  movement  has  set  in  for  the  erection  of  suitable  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  classes.  In  the  first  pla(*e  it  is  aimeil  to  dei-entralize 
houses,  so  that  they  may  be  erected  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
crowded  or  manufacturing  <*enters.  Next  it  is  desired  to  establisti 
factories  in  tlie  country,  and  build  near-by  trood  houses  for  the  work- 
men. New  buiUling  laws  are  planned  establishing  different  require- 
ments for  houst^s  eivi'ted  near  manufacturing  than  resident  centers. 
It  is  now  fully  rei-ognized  that  while  formerly  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  nuKle  of  living  at  present  few  regulations  exist  as  to 
pro|H»r  living. 

finally  it  is  aimed  by  social  reformers  in  Austria  to  reduce  the 
taxnti(H)  on  houses  and  offer  s[)ecial  advantages  to  those  erecting 
small  dwellings  for  the  working  i)eople.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
amend  the  law,  passed  by  the  Austrian  Parliament  in  July,  I902n 
encouraging  tlie  nuilding  of  cheap  dwellings.  The  law  provides 
that  all  those  eriK'ting  such  buildings  are  exempt  from  certain  forms 
of  taxation,  provided  that  such  structures  are  built  on  empty  lots 
or  on  lots  upon  which  houses  have  Ihh^u  torn  down  and  are  let  for  rent 
to  workmen,  or  if  the  riMit  is  included  in  their  wages. 

The  same  privilege  is  ac<'orded  to  dwellings  (Family  houses)  sold 
to  workmen  under  a  system  of  partial  payments;  but  the  purchasing 
price,  or  at  least  half  of  the  same,  must  \)e  paid  for  in  15  annuities 
regardless  whether  or  not  the  ownership  in  the  building  passes  at 
once  or  later  on  into  possession  of  the  workmen.  This  law  considers 
all  such  "  workmen  '  who  are  employed  in  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  pursuits,  and  earning  the  following  amounts: 

(a)  Single  persons  earning  $*243.G0;  (b)  families  consisting  of  2 
to  4  heads,  $3()r>.40;  {r)    families  of  5  and  more,  $487.20. 

VIENNA    PRIVILEC.KS — BllLDINO    REOrLATIONS. 

The  workmen  of  Vienna  are  also  included  in  the  law,  even  if  earn- 
ing amounts  one-fourth  hijrlier  than  the  above  sums.  The  same 
privilege  is  accorded  to  worKmen  in  towns  having  over  50,000  inhab- 
itants, with  or  without  suburbs;  connected  industrial  places,  having 
together  more  than  r)0,0(K)  people;  or  houses  with  whole  or  single 
parts  devoted  to  public  purposi^s,  containing  wash,  dining,  reading 
rooms,  and  library.     Apprentices  are  treated  like  regular  workmen. 

The  capital  invested  m  these  workmen's  dwellings  shall  not  yield 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  above  the  usual  rate  produced  by 
mortgages  or  similar  securities.  Buildings  accorded  the  advantages 
of  this  law  enjoy  the  same  rights  for  a  jw^riod  of  50  years,  and  the 
builder  is  required  within  such  time  to  keep  the  structure  in  condition 
according  to  requirements.  All  lots  upon  which  workmen's  dwell- 
ings are  erected  must  be  dry  or  artificiailv  drained  of  water,  and  not 
located  in  places  inundated,  in  the  neigh\x)rhood  of  swamps,  or  pol- 
luted by  uecaving  and  rotten  substances,  endangering  the  puolic 
health.  ^  ' 

Wherever  local  conditions  make  it  possible,  and  where  the  location 
permits,  the  workmen's  houses  shall  l)e  provided  with  an  open  front, 
and  the  various  buildings  shall  be  apart.  The  cellars  of  the  houses 
must  be  built  G  to  10  feet  above  subsoil  water,  and  where  such  do  not 
exist  the  underground  must  l)e  5.24  feet  above  water.  The  utilization 
of  deep  cellars  for  dwelling  purposes  is  prohibited. 
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The  floors  of  houses  must  be  constructed  of  firm  wood,  '*  xylite  "  or 
similar  material,  and  in  southern  regions  of  terra  cotta  or  cement. 
Rooms  in  basements  must  have  a  height  of  9.84  feet,  and  in  houses 
more  than  four  stories  high  at  least  8.85  feet.  All  dwellings  must 
be  provided  with  windows  which  can  be  entirely  opened,  that  fresh 
air  may  enter.  The  size  of  a  window  must  be  one-tenth  of  the  ground 
floor.  Where  central  heating  is  not  possible,  the  rooms  must  contain 
tile  stoves.  The  chimneys  are  not  allowed  connection  with  those  of 
other  dwellings,  but  should  lead  separately  to  the  roof.  Workmen's 
houses  must  contain  a  certain  number  of  closets,  with  open  windows, 
and  be  provided  with  proper  ventilation.  The  closets  should  not  be 
near  living  rooms  or  kitchens.  Where  there  is  no  regular  carting 
away  of  garbage,  a  short  distance  from  the  house  a  water-tight  pit 
must  be  provided.  Houses  must  be  furnished  with  waterworks,  and 
when  the  introduction  of  this  convenience  is  impossible,  cisterns  or 
wells. 

SMALL  LODGINGS  AND  FLATS. 

The  advantages  of  the  law  are  also  extended  to  the  homes  for 
single  people,  sleeping,  and  lodging  houses.  Familv  houses  can  be 
inhabited  by  one  or  several  families,  but  as  a  rule  they  shall  not  be 
more  than  three  stories  high  and  each  story  contain  but  4  flats. 
All  buildings  in  cities  or  connected  communities  intended  for  occu- 
pation by  a  larger  number  of  families  are  to  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate staii-s  and  separate  adjoining  rooms,  such  as  wash  kitchens, 
privies,  cellars,  and  attics.  These  buildings  must  also  devote  every 
attention  to  hygienic  and  sanitary  regulations  and  to  personal  safety. 
The  renting  of  rooms  to  boarders  or  for  sleeping  purposes  is  pro- 
hibited in  privileged  workmen's  houses. 

Moreover,  the  advantages  of  the  law  are  extended  only  to  houses 
having  the  following  space  surface  in  all  rooms:  (a)  One-room  flats 
at  least  108.19  square  feet,  and  not  more  than  215.74  square  feet;  (b) 
two-room  flats  at  least  215.28  square  feet,  and  not  more  than  323.38 
square  feet;  (c)  three  and  more  room  flats  at  least  322.92  square  feet, 
and  not  more  than  861.120  square  feet. 

Single  persons  of  both  sexes  must  be  quartered  in  special  dwellings 
provided  for  each  sex.  Violations  of  the  law  are  punished  with 
fines  up  to  $40,  imposed  on  the  owners  of  the  houses. 

THE  R£ICHENB£«G  DISTRICT. 

Not  much  has  been  done  in  Reichenberg  to  erect  homes  for  the 
working  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  built  by  leading  manu- 
facturers. One  of  the  first  to  take  steps  in  this  direction  was  the 
manufacturer  Baron  von  Liebieg,  who  built  10  workmen's  houses  at 
a  cost  of  $17,255,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  real  estate.  As  each 
house  contains  8  flats,  80  families  can  be  taken  care  of.  Each  flat 
consists  of  1  room  and  an  attic.  An  average  number  of  4  pers(ms 
live  in  each  flat.  What  Liebieg  did  as  early  as  1855,  a  private  com- 
pany, the  Reichenberg  Baugesellschaft,  also  attempted  later.  After 
buymg  real  estate  at  a  very  reduced  price  from  the  city,  the  com- 
pany erected  12  workmen's  nouses  in  a  part  of  the  city,  the  so-called 
"  S<mnenl)erg."  Eight  of  these  houses  contain  12,  11,  and  4  flats, 
respectively,  the  greater  number  of  which  consist  of  apartments  of  1 
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room  and  kitrhen.     At  present  the  houses  are  inhahite<l  by  526  peo- 

Cle,  or  3.75  on  the  avera^.  However,  with  the  Iniihlinjr  of  these 
ouses  the  comnany  c<)ni[)h»te<l  its  work.  Not  l>ein^  able  to  collect 
the  rtMit  from  the  ixxirer  tenants,  it  leasee!  the  workmen's  homes  to  a 
private  owner,  and  is  content  to  receive  a  rental  that  gives  8  per  cent 
on  the  investment. 

Two  leading  manufacturers  of  this  district,  Mandl,  at  Mastig,  near 
Koenigi»nhof,  and  Kichter,  at  Mildenau,  are  the  first  to  have  erected 
single  cottagt*s  for  their  workmen.  Each  of  these  houses  cost  $1,015, 
and  ctmtain  *1  nnims,  kitchen,  and  2  closets.  The  funds  needed  for  the 
building  of  the*^  houses  are  furnished  partly  by  the  firm,  the  work- 
men, and  by  a  savings  bank.  The  firm  receives  an  interest  of  3  per 
cent  on  the  investment. 

Jt  BILEE   FINDS — INSURANCE  INSTITUTE  BUILDINGS. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  jubilee  of  the  Austrian 
EmT)eror,  a  sjHvial  endowment  fund  was  created  for  the  building  of 
workmen's  houst>s,  and  since  that  time  the  organization  having  the 
matter  in  charge  within  that  [)eri<xl  s[)ent  $507,500  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  working  |KH)ple,  thereby  aiding  4,000  families  and 
alK)ut  2,(KM)  jH^rsons.  The  organization  in  1007  erected  a  new  building 
with  550  iK'ds,  in  honor  of  the  sixtieth  jubilee  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
p<»ror,  which  was  celebrated  last  fall.  To  commemorate  the  same  event 
the  Hohemian  Savings  Bank  in  Prague  appropriated  $279,(>00  for 
the  erection  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  Prague,  Aussig,  and 
Komatau,  and  the  Im|H»rial  Old  Age  Insurance  ana  Accident  Depart- 
ment for  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Vorarlberg 
allowcnl  $r»0,(K)0  for  workmen's  houses.  The  Vienna  branch  of  the 
sauie  department,  in  the  twenty-first  district  of  the  imperial  city, 
erected  12  houses,  containing  201  apartments.  Eight  of  these  houses 
contain  flats  with  2  rooms  and  kitchen.  The  houses  also  have  3 
stores,  a  room  for  a  doctor,  where  treatment  is  given,  library,  and 
quarters  for  a  fire  department.  The  w^orkmen's  nouses  also  contain 
20  separate  quarters  for  single  people.  Each  room  has  an  average 
size  of  103.55  square  feet,  and  a  room  for  2  persons  145.42  souare  feet. 
The  rooms  are  rented  at  OO  (»ents  a  week,  ana  those  intended  lor  two  50 
c(»nts  for  each  jK^rson.  These  prices  are  inclusive  of  service  and  wash- 
ing. The  workmen's  houses  have  room  for  920  persons,  and  cost 
$159,537. 

Similar  workmen's  houses  have  been  built  by  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute of  (xraz,  at  Eggenl)erg.  One  house  consists  of  a  two-story 
building,  containing  18  flats,  consisting  of  room,  cabinet,  and  kitchen; 
39  flats  have  1  r(K)m  and  kitchen;  2()  have  balconies.  The  average 
size  of  each  room  is  ()24.31  square  feet,  the  smaller  ones  452.08 
squart»  feet,  and  all  are  well  ventilated.  These  rooms  rent  for  $1.01 
per  10.7(>4  s(|uare  feet  a  year.  The  investment  in  these  workingmen's 
houses  is  $43,339. 

The  Salzburg  Insurance  Institute  has  erected  workmen's  houses 
at  Kleinmuenchen,  near  Linz,  and  at  Hallstein,  near  Salzburg,  con- 
taining houses  for  24  to  34  families,  respectively.  The  institute  was 
influenced  to  erect  such  homes  because  it  found  that  owing  to  the 
builaing  of  factories  in  the  mountains  the  number  of  private  dwell- 
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ings  available  decreased,  their  rates  rose  very  high,  and  the  working 
people  were  frequently  compelled  to  occupy  sheds  and  stables  for 
living  purposes. 

HOUSES  AT  TRIESTE — GOVERNMENT  STEPS. 

Trieste  has  erected  workingmen's  houses,  and  charges  for  them  a 
rental  of  93  cents  per  10.764  square  feet  a  year  for  large  and  64 
cents  for  smaller  homes.  The  prices  charged  tor  these  dwellings  are 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  those  asked  for  private  flats.  These 
dwellings  are  inhabited  by  1,500  people. 

In  Budapest  the  Hungarian  Government  has  built  400  houses  for 
workmen  on  real  estate  obtained  from  the  city  at  a  very  low  price. 
These  houses  contain  192  flats;  79  have  each  2  rooms  and  kitchen, 
and  the  others  1  room  and  kitchen.  The  rent  of  these  flats  is  be- 
tween $60.90  and  $81.20  a  year.  The  buildings  were  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $203,000. 

The  Imperial  Austrian  Government  is  devoting  special  attention 
to  the  housing  question^  and  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
public  works  nas  established  a  special  office  for  "housing  welfare," 
not  only  intended  for  the  masses,  but  also  for  state  officials.  Lately 
in  the  interest  of  its  public  servants  it  appropriated  $812,000  for  the 
building  of  homes,  and  a  similar  amount  for  houses  for  workmen 
employed  in  mines.  The  Government  seeks  to  encourage  "house 
building  "  by  aiding  building  societies.  Such  an  organization,  partlv 
under  state  control,  has  been  established  in  Reichenberg,  which 
with  a  period  of  15  years  has  built  up  an  entire  section  of  this  city. 


BRAZIL. 

FEDERAL   DISTRICT   WILL   ERECT   HOMES   FOR    WORKINGMEN. 

Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  the  municipal  tenant  houses  for  the  Brazilian 
capital  city: 

The  efforts  made  by  the  government  of  the  federal  district  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  provide  sufficient  acceptable  housing  for  its  working 
classes,  which  led  the  municipality  itself  to  construct  a  number  of 
tenement  houses  a  year  ago,  have  led  to  the  letting  of  a  contract 
by  the  ministry  of  public  works,  in  behalf  of  the  federal  district, 
to  Seiior  Mario  Roche  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  supply 
of  houses,  the  number  provided  for  being  a  minimum  of  800  houses 
and  a  maximum  number  of  4,000  houses,  the  exact  number  to  be 
determined  as  the  enterprise  proceeds.  Four  types  of  houses  are 
to  be  constructed.  One  is  to  accommodate  three  persons  and  to  be 
rented  for  $7.50  gold  per  month ;  the  second  to  accommodate  five  per- 
sons at  $13.50;  the  third  to  accommodate  seven  persons  at  $18,  and 
the  fourth  to  accommodate  ten  persons  at  $24.  The  contractor  will 
be  allowed  entrance  free  of  all  dutv  for  all  material  covering  15  vears, 
exemption  from  local  taxes  for  the  same  period,  the  power  o^  con- 
demnation of  private  property  for  the  sites  of  such  houses,  and 
similar  privileges.  The  full  complement  of  houses  of  the  two  smaller 
classes  must  be  completed  within  two  years. 
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WAGE  CONDITIONS  ABROAD. 
BELGIUIL 

EmJBTS  Tt)  INC^BEASE  WAGE8,  ESPECIALLY  OF  PAINTERS. 

Consul  11.  Abort  Johnson,  writing  from  Liege,  describes  the  efforts 
of  M)nu*  <*lft^sos  of  workmen  in  lielgium  to  secure  higher  wages: 

l^p  to  the  pri'sent  time  I^lgium  enjojred  Kpccial  advantages  whicb 
enHbh'd  her  to  t'omjH'te  sutH*t*s.sfully  with  the  leading  industrial  nt- 
tions  of  the  world,  owing  to  the  fact  that  employers  in  all  lines  of 
industry  wen*  able  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  workmen  at  saU- 
rit»s  diHMdiHlly  lower  than  those  current  in  other  industrial  countrie% 
Aivording  to  the  latest  re|K)rts,  however,  this  advantageous  state  of 
affairs  is  not  dt*stined  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  in  this 
country,  as  the  marktnl  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has  been 
more  or  less  general  throughout  the  world  has  been  especially  exem- 
plilied  in  the  east*  of  Ik*lgium. 

lUOgium  has  hen»tofore  Ixhmi  classed  as  a  low-priced  country,  and 
the  low  cost  of  living  has  Ixhmi  an  element  that  has  attracted  to  the 
country  quite  a  large  class  of  foreigners,  who  were  enabled  to  live 
almost  luxuriously  on  m<Klest  incomes  that  in  other  countries  would 
have  Ikhmi  ban»ly  sufficient  to  cover  absolute  necessities. 

A  markeil  increase*  in  wages  has  lately  been  manifested  in  nearly 
all  the  lines  of  industrial  activity,  and  further  increases  are  undoubt- 
edlv  destiiunl  to  Ik»  acconknl  in  the  near  future,  as,  with  wages  such 
as  have  Ixvn  paid  in  the  past,  it  is  deemed  impossible  for  a  workman 
to  house  and  fwd  an  average  family  in  an  adequate  manner,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  livirig  prevailing  among  the  working 
classics  of  this  country. 

EFFX)RTS  OF   PAINTERS. 

A  case  in  point  that  may  l)e  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  tendency  to 
demand  increasiMl  wages,  h  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  union  of 
houM*  painters  of  this  locality.  After  various  isolated  and  futile  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  individual  workmen  to  obtain  from  their  em- 
ployers an  iiicreast*  of  wage,  the  unicm  (Syndicat  des  Ouvriers  Peint- 
rcs)  addressed  an  oi>en  letter  to  the  population  of  this  district  and 
to  the  Ass(K'iati(m  of  Master  Painters  (Association  des  Patrons- 
1  Vint  res).  In  this  letter  it  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  which  the  house  painters  are  placed,  owing  to  insufficient 
wages  and  long  jjeriods  of  enforced  idleness  taking  place  during  the 
winter,  they  decided  to  address  the  Association  of  Master  Painters  of 
Liege  in  order  to  set  forth  their  grievances,  and,  in  common,  to  en- 
deavor to  discover  means  for  remedying  the  same. 

The  situation  of  the  Liege  house  painters,  it  is  asserted,  is  at  present 
far  from  enviable,  their  wages  being  from  35  to  38  centimes  (100 
centimes^l  franc=:19.3  cents)  an  hour,  and  in  certain  cases  no  more 
than  33  centimes  an  hour.  The  day's  work  varies  throughout  the 
year  from  7  to  11  hours,  depending  upon  the  sea.son.  Working, 
therefore,  for  a  period  of  275  days,  which  is  the  average  number 
possible  during  a  year,  taking  into  consideration  holidays  and  periods 
of  enforced  idleness,  at  the  rate  of  3(5  and  38  centimes  an  hour,  with 
an  average  day's  work  of  9  hours,  a  house  painter  is  enabled  to  earn 
the  sum  of  801  francs  in  case  of  the  former  rate,  and  940.5  francs  in 
the  case  of  the  latter;  that  is,  a  sum  of  $171.96  to  $181.52.    This,  of 
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course,  according  to  the  American  standard,  seems  almost  ridiculous, 
but  even  taking  into  account  the  different  scale  of  wages  existing  in 
Belgium,  it  is  far  below  what  could  legitimately  be  claimed  as 
necessary.  On  petition  of  the  workmen's  association  in  October,  1907, 
the  city  of  Liege  advanced  the  wages  of  the  painters  employed  by  the 
municipality  to  45  centimes  an  hour. 

The  communication  states  that  taking  into  consideration  the  pres- 
ent increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  a  family,  say,  of  four 
persons  (rent,  food,  clothes,  heating,  etc.),  it  is  easily  seen  what  an 
arduous  struggle  for  existence  such  a  workman's  life  must  become, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  diseases  that  are  known  to  be 
prevalent  among  workers  in  this  trade,  such  as  painter's  colic,  lead 
poisoning,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  dangers  from  accidents  to  which  paint- 
ers are  continually  exposed  in  carrying  on  their  work.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  good  house  painters  are  every  day  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  find,  as  the  best  workers  in  the  trade  are  abandoning  this  work 
in  order  to  seek  higher  wages  in  other  trades,  in  the  hope  of  earning 
enough  to  sustain  &eir  families  and  to  prevent  their  becoming  objects 
of  public  charity. 

The  syndicate  closes  its  letter  b^  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  population 
of  this  province  to  assist  them  in  procuring  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  a  problem  of  such  vital  interest  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community  at  large.  

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BRITISH   WORK  PEOPLE's  WAGES  AND   HOURS  OF  WORK. 

Consul-General  Robert  J.  Wynne,  of  London,  reports  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  British  work  people's  wages  and  hours 
of  work  in  1906  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  dealing 
with  the  textile  trades.  Additional  volumes  are  promised  later  in 
regard  to  other  industries. 

The  facts  in  the  first  volume,  as  summarized,  show  the  following 
interesting  figures:  Textile  workers  in  United  Kingdom,  1,171,000, 
of  whom  482,000  were  men  and  689,000  women.  The  total  wages  paid 
in  1906  amounted  to  over  $240,000,000,  or  an  average  per  head  of 
$211.68.  The  average  for  men  per  week  was  $6.83,  for  women  $3.75, 
for  boys  $2.53,  and  for  girls  $2.17. 

The  trades  that  pay  men  and  women  best  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  average  weekly  wages: 


Cotton. 
Woolen 
Lace.. . 


Men. 

Women. 

r.i7 

6. 52 
9.  GO 

1 

$4.54 
3.37 
3.20 

One-fifth  of  the  men  employed  in  the  lace  industry  earn  over 
$9.73  per  week,  and  13  per  cent  over  $14.59.  In  cotton,  43  per  cent 
earn  between  $4.86  and  $7.29,  and  21  per  cent  over  $7.29.  Large  per- 
centages in  linen,  jute,  and  hair  industries  earn  below  $4.86. 

Of  the  women  in  the  cotton  trade,  35  per  cent  earn  In^tween  $3.65 
and  $4.86,  and  30  per  cent  between  $486  and  $6.08,  but  the  majority 
of  the  women  in  the  other  industries  earn  below  $;i.65.    Women  have 
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l)enefitoil  most  hv  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  20  years  between  1886  and 
llKKi.  In  cotton  tlie  rise  is  Hi)  centH.  and  the  average  for  all  the  textile 
industries  iW)  cents,  or  22  |>er  cent.  The  rise  to  men  in  the  cotton 
trade  is  $1/JH,  and  the  average  rise  for  all  textile  workers  $1.18,  or  20 
IKT  <*t*nt.  Women  jute  workers  have  risen  from  $2.33  to  $3.26,  or  a 
40  ner  <vnt  incn^ase. 

As  iSM)  was  a  year  of  ilepression  and  1900  the  opposite^  the  report 

?>lacc»s  the  n»al  increase*  at  alK)ut  10  per  cent  for  men  and  18  per  cent 
or  women.    The  working  week  has  meantime  been  reduced  by  nearly 
2  per  cnMit. 

The  pn>^iM»rity  of  the  I^ncashire  spinners  is  shown  by  an  average 
wagt*  «)f  $11.55  in  I>»iph,  $11.43  in  Manchester,  $11.13  in  Bolton,  and 
$10.18  in  Ohlhani.    The  Vorkshin*  average  is  $7.1K). 


GERMANY. 

STAN  DAW)  RATF.S  IK)rBLJ:i)   IN    A  THIRD  OF  CBNTUBT. 

At  the  instan(H»  of  the  (lerman  Minister  of  Finance  a  very  elaborate 
study  has  Ikhmi  made  on  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  throughout 
the  Empire  since  its  establishment.  The  following  summary  of 
the  statiMics  has  In^en  prepared  by  Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of 
Chemnitz: 

From  the  vast  ma>s  of  data  collected!,  the  following  are  tabulated 
as  typical  of  the  general  upward  niovement  during  the  past  third  of  a 
century,  a  nioveineut  which  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  marvelous 
expansion  of  the  industrial  output,  and  the  growth  of  Germany's 
foreign  commerce.  The  wages  now  [)revalent  are  likewise  of  interest 
as  important  factors  in  (^onniH'tion  with  comparative  studies  on  the 
cost  of  production. 
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FORMOSA. 

INDI'STRIAL    ACTIVITY    CAUSES    HIGHER    WAGES. 

Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman,  of  Tamsui,  reports  that  in  consequence 
of  the  activity  which  prevails  in  construction  work  in  Taihoku,  the 
capital,  and  in  Tamsui,  and  through  the  island  of  Formosa,  especially 
in  the  southwestern  part,  in  government  irrigation  work^  building  of 
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sugar  mills,  cane  tramways,  agricultural  enterprises,  and  engineering 
projects,  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laoor  have  been  steadily 
increasing,  the  cost  of  living  increasing  proportionately,  so  that  wages 
in  1908  were  higher  than  at  any  time  smce  the  Japanese  occupation. 
The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Taihoku  in  17  towns  was  88  cents 
gold  per  day. 

RUSSIAN  MIGRATION. 

ONLY  A  MOVEMENT  FROM  ONE  PART  OF  THE  EMPIRE  TO  ANOTHER. 

Consul  J.  H.  Grout,  of  Odessa,  furnishes  the  following  information 
concerning  the  migration  from  European  to  Asiatic  Russia  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted: 

Emigration  to  the  natives  of  other  countries  of  western  Europe 
means  the  abandonment  of  their  native  countries  in  search  of  a 
better  lot  and  existence  in  America,  Australia,  or  Africa;  to  the 
native  Russians  it  means  only  migrating  across  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  the  vast  and  unoccupied  lands  east  of  them.  The  returns  for  1908 
show  that  758,812  of  such  settlers  wended  their  way  eastward,  of 
whom,  for  various  reasons,  121,204  returned,  leaving  a  balance  for 
Siberia  and  other  parts  of  637,608  persons.  One  can  therefore  easily 
realize  the  fact  that  Asiatic  Russia  will  soon  cease  to  be  considered 
as  "  no-man's  land." 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when  some  region  of  European  Russia  has 
been  visited  by  a  bad  harvest  the  following  season  has  given  numer- 
ous migrants  therefrom. 

Inasmuch  as  the  year  1908  gave  a  large  area  over  which  there  was 
a  poor  harvest,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  year  1909  will  see  this 
movement  eastward  gain  in  intensity.  In  the  Asiatic  possessions  of 
Russia  there  are  wide  tracts  of  land  which  can  be  made  available  for 
agriculture,  cattle  breeding,  or  sheep  farming.  There  are  also  tracts 
which  readily  lend  themselves  to  fruit  growing,  viticulture,  etc.,  and 
farther  north  there  are  splendid  forests  that  can  be  made  the  source 
of  great  wealth.  Going  to  the  several  tracts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the 
migrants  do  not  do  it  fortuitously,  but  have  a  fixed  plan.  First 
of  all  they  send  out  pioneers  to  visit  the  lands  and  to  report  thereon; 
the  remainder  then  follow. 

NUMBER  OF  PIONEERS  FROM  VARIOUS  PROVINCES. 

The  Russians  call  these  pioneers  "  khodoki,'  and  the  migrants  are 
mostly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  ''  khodoki  "  who  precede 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  which  provinces  sent  out  the  most  of 
the  latter.  Not  only  does  this  particular  consular  district  range  very 
high,  but  of  the  provinces  whicn  enter  into  this  district  four  head  the 
list.  Probably  as  much  as  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  must  be  classed  as  "  Little  Russians,"  a  peculiar  race  of 
Slavs  who,  after  the  "  Great  Russians,"  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
who  for  centuries  past  have  formed  the  outposts  of  the  Slav  world 
in  its  advance  on  the  receding  Tartars.  They  are  apt  to  retain  much 
of  their  peculiarities,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  something  like  a 
"  Little  Russia  "  may  be  created  east  of  the  Urals.  The  actual  num- 
bers of  "  khodoki,"  or  pioneers,  sent  out  by  the  various  provinces  were 
as  follows:  Kursk,  7,000;  Chernigov,  6^000;  Poltava,  5,000;  Kiev, 
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Riazan,  40();  I^ssarabia.  400:  Kuban  Territory,  300;  Orenburg,  300: 
(irodno,  200;  total  pioneers,  (>0,0r>0. 

COMPULSORY  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

THE  NORWECUAN   L-VW  PROVIDE8  A  GOOD  PENSION  SYSTEM. 

Consul  B.  M.  Rasmusen,  of  Stavanger,  describes  last  yearns  opera- 
tions of  the  Nonvepian  compulsory  accident  insurance  law: 

Tlie  law  was  enacted  by  the  Storthing  July  24,  1894,  and  pre- 
s<TilK»s  that  all  factories  sliall  provide  accident  insurance  for  tneir 
enu)love<\s,  and  failure  to  comply  therewith  is  punishable  by  fine. 

There  are  242  establishments  m  the  city  of  Stavanger  subject  to 
tlie  provisions  of  this  law,  and  the  numl)er  of  casualties  during  the 
year  11H)S  was  14(),  against  145  in  IWT  and  116  in  1906.  The  total 
amount  of  premiums  paid  in  1908  was  $15,116;  the  benefits  received 
aggregated  $s,l)17;  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $6,199  in  the  national 
fund.  There  are  at  the  pn*stMit  time  187  persons  receiving  benefits 
in  the  shajw  of  monthly  {Mansions  from  the  city  of  Stavanger,  of 
which  11  are  widows,  15  minors,  and  161  persons  of  both  sexes  whose 
earning  ability  has  Uvn  either  partly  or  wholly  destroyed.  The  dis- 
tril)uti<m  of  jH^nsions  In^twetMi  the  several  classes  was  as  follows: 
Widows,  $ISO;  minors,  $4S();  j)ersons  injured  while  at  work,  $5,!248; 
and  hospital  and  care  for  injured,  $2,703. 

Accident  insurance  is  praduallv  gaining  in  favor  with  both  em- 
ployers and  employes,  though  tfie  former  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  payment  of  indemnity  and  for  medical  services  to  the  injured  the 
first  four  weeks,  as  the  law  requires.  The  law  gives  general  satis- 
faction, and  its  o^MTation  has  cauMnl  no  sacrifice  worth  mentioning; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  promoted  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  one's  responsibilities. 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 
FRANCE. 

GAS,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  STREET  RAILWAYS  IN  BORDEAUX. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New  York,  Consul  D.  J.  Murphy,  of  Bor- 
deaux, furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  public 
service  of  that  French  port : 

The  municipalitv conceded  to  the  Compagnie  Generale  d'Eclairage  de 
Bordeaux  the  exclusive  right  to  furnish  the  gas  and  electric  lighting 
of  the  city  for  thirty  years,  commencing  July,  1904,  with  privilege  of 
renewal.  The  agreement  provides  that  the  price  of  gas  should  not 
exceed  16  centimes  per  cubic  meter  (3.09  cents  per  35.316  cubic  feet) 
to  industrial  concerns  and  17  centimes  (3.28  cents)  to  private  estab- 
lishments. For  gas  consumed  by  the  city  in  the  lightm^  of  public 
buildings,  gardens,  streets,  etc.,  not  more  than  8  centimes  (1.54 
cents)  per  cubic  meter  may  be  charged.  The  company  is  permitted 
to  use  coke,  coal,  oil,  or^  other  material  from  which  good  gas 
may  be  made.  The  lighting  capacity  must  be  such  that  under  a 
pressure  of  3  millimeters  or  water  105  liters  of  gas  should  give  a 
light  equal  to  that  obtained  from  a  Cardel  lamp  burning  42  grams 
of  pure  colza  oil  per  ton.  The  testing  apparatus  must  be  furnished 
by  the  company,  the  city  reserving  the  right  to  make  daily  tests  at 
its  discretion.  The  old  city  plant  was  turned  over  to  the  company, 
but  it  was  provided  that  all  changes  and  improvements  must  oe  at 
the  latter's  expense. 

ELECTRIC  SERVICE. 

For  electric  lighting  the  company  may  use  such  systems  and  modes 
of  distribution  as  it  may  see  fit,  at  its  risk  and  peril.  Before  tearing 
up  the  streets,  whether  gas  pipes  or  electric  wires  are  to  be  put  under- 
ground, permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  city;  the  work  to  be 
done  so  tnat  the  streets  shall  be  put  in  the  same  condition  as  before, 
and  within  the  briefest  possible  time.  For  electric  lighting  the  com- 
pany can  not  charge  more  than  7  centimes  (1.35  cents)  the  hecto- 
watt hour  for  private  establishments  and  4  centimes  (0.77  cent)  for 
manufacturing  concerns.  F'or  rental  and  repair  the  charges  range 
from  1.25  francs  (24.1  cents)  for  the  former  and  25  centimes  (4.82 
cents)  for  the  latter,  for  a  meter  of  300  watts  caliber,  up  to  3.25 
francs  (62.72  cents)  for  rental  and  2.25  francs  (48.42  cents)  for 
repair  for  25,000  watts,  above  which  figure  the  price  must  be  settled 
by  special  agreement.  All  meters  furnished  by  the  company  must 
be  provided  with  a  turn-off,  so  that  the  c*onsumer  may  shut  off  the 
current  at  his  pleasure. 
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The  (company  pays  into  the  city  treasiin'  each  year  during  th^  life 
of  the  conwssion  the  Huni  of  40(M)0()  francs  ($77ciOO),  and  it  has  on 
(ie|H>sit  in  the  city  treasury  a  forfeit  of  $1(K),(KX)  for  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  The  hohlings  of  the  company,  incluain|r 
gas  and  ekniric  plants,  etc.,  are  worth  at  this  time  close  to  $5,000,000. 

8TREET  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 

A  40-year  concession  has  l)een  given  the  Compagnie  Frani^ise  des 
Tramways  Ele<*triqiies  et  Omnibus  de  Ikirdeaux,  ending  December  31. 
1J>41,  with  privih»ge  of  renewal.  Thin  concession  was  granted  by  the 
Fn»n<'h  (iovernment,  which  exercises  exclusive  control  in  the  matter 
of  stre<»t  railways.  There  are  in  I^irdeaux  12  lines  of  electric  tram-^ 
and  1  omnibus  line,  lioth  underground  and  overhead  wires  are 
UM»d.  The  <*ompany  pays  annually  into  the  treasury  of  the  city 
41(),(KK)  francs  ($7J),1.*W)).  The  tracks  must  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  strtH^ts  must  Ix?  watere<l  for  a  certain  distance  on  each  side 
the  center  of  the  line.  If  snow  falls  in  winter  (an  unusual  occur- 
n»nce  here),  suiticient  salt  may  l)e  used  to  melt  it. 

The  fare  on  all  city  lines  is  fixed  at  10  centimes  (1.93  cents)  for 
single  fare,  and  15  centimes  (2.9  cents)  for  return  ticket,  children 
under  5  years  1km ng  carried  free.  Packages,  provided  they  are  not 
large  enough  to  l)e  an  inconvenience  and  do  not  weigh  more  than  2<^ 
jMiumls,  may  l)e  carried  by  passi»ngers.  Working  people  may  ride  one 
wav  at  the  rate  of  5  ci»ntimes  (1  (*ent)  every  morning  from  5  to  tJ 
o\t(K'k  in  summer  and  from  0  to  7  in  winter,  and  in  the  evenings 
from  ()  to  7  all  the  year  round.  Monthly  tickets  costing  15  francs 
(Jt^iMM))  are  sold,  the  holder  riding  as  ma ny^  times  as  he  pleases.  At 
(*<Mtain  hours,  sjKHial  cars,  well  api)ointed,  are  attached  to  the  regular 
cars,  the  fare  InMug  doubled.  No  one  is  j)ermitted  to  stand  inside  the 
cars,  but  tlie  platforms  accommodate  10  persons  on  the  rear  and  S 
on  tile  front.  Ix»tter  carrier's,  municipal  officers,  firemen,  policemen, 
and  octroi  agents,  in  uniform,  may  ride  free. 

The  director  and  all  en)ployet»s  must  l)e  native  Frenchmen,  and  all 
material,  caiN,  engines,  rails,  etc.,  must  be  of  French  manufacture. 
Tiie  company,  however,  is  i)ermitted  to  use  the  Thomson- Houst (Hi 
sy^tcnl. 

Conductoi-s  and  workmen  are  paid  not  less  than  4  francs  (77.2  cents 
|H»r  day;  motormen  and  all  other  employees,  5  francs  (95.6  cents)  per 
day.  fcach  employee  must  Ik»  given  a  (lay's  rest  at  half  pay  after  (>0 
hours  of  ctf(»ctivc  but  not  consecutive  work.  On  the  principal  line:= 
there  are  1(>0  trips  per  day,  the  cars  running  from  5  a.  m.  to  midnight. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 
F  Manchester's  city  ( 

Consul  Church  Howe  advises  that  an  interesting  return  has  just 
been  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  Manchester  comparing  the  statis- 
tics of  the  gas  department  for  the  year  1908  and  for  the  year  1883— 
'2i)  years  ago — and  the  figures  show  the  great  development  of  the 
undertaking.  The  progress  made  by  this  British  municipal  under- 
taking is  thus  outlined : 

The  total  amount  of  profits  to  the  city  in  that  time  have  been 
$0,750,307,  and  altogether  since  the  works  were  taken  over  by  the 
corporation  in  1844,  the  total  amount  reaches  $13,911,304:. 
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The  capital  employed  has  increased  in  round  figui^es  from  $6,083,125 
to  $13,382,875,  but  the  capital  charge  per  million  feet  of  gas  is  mate- 
rially less  or  $2,414  against  $2,628.  The  prosperity  of  the  department 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  despite  the  many  additional  bur- 
dens which  the  undertaking  has  been  called  upon  to  bear,  the  per- 
centage of  expenditure  agamst  income  has  increased  by  the  nommal 
figure  of  2.95  per  cent.  The  producing  capacity  of  the  works  is 
26,900,000  cubic  feet  per  24  hours  against  13,000,000  in  1883,  and  the 
storage  capacity  is  34,500,000  as  agamst  14,000,000. 

The  Manchester  corporation  has  also  provided,  free  of  charge, 
gas  stoves  to  all  householders  making  a  request  for  the  same.  This 
has  enormously  increased  the  "day  Toad"  of  the  works;  for,  while 
the  total  consumption  has  increased  by  124.6  per  cent,  the  day  time 
consumption  has  increased  by  less  than  227.5  per  cent.  It  is  stated 
that  gas  stoves  and  automatic  meters  consume  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  output. 

At  present  the  price  of  gas  in  the  Manchester  district  is  55  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  A  movement  is  already  on  foot  for  a  reduction 
of  gas  to  49  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  sundry  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  the  corporation  says  that  with  a  graduated  reduction  for 
ordinary  purposes,  which  would  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of 
disturbance  to  the  finances  of  the  gas  department,  a  steady  and  in- 
creasing demand,  with  corresponding  reductions  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, distribution,  and  management,  would  naturally  follow. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PURPOSES. 

Consul  W.  L.  Avery  sends  from  Belize  the  following  announce- 
ment of  public  works  to  be  carried  out  in  British  Honduras  and  the 
probable  opening  thus  provided  for  American  supplies  of  various 
kinds : 

The  estimates  recently  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1910,  carry  a  total  appropriation  of 
$141,865  for  "'  Public  works  extraordinary,"  and  the  following  items 
suggest  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  American  machinery,  lumber,  and 
tools  necessary  and  suitable  for  clearing  rivers,  dredging  sand  bars, 
making  roads,  and  erecting  public  buildings. 

The  amounts  (in  American  currency)  voted  are  $1,000  for  road- 
making  tools,  $6,000  for  telephone  to  El  Cayo,  $23,350  for  suction 
dredger  and  equipment,  $6,750  for  motor  boat  and  three  hopper 
barges,  and  $125  for  two  bicycles.  A  large  quantity  of  lumber  will, 
of  course,  be  needed. 

There  is  a  great  probability  that  a  Priestman  dredger  (English) 
will  be  purchased,  yet  American  manufacturers  of  machinery  might 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  possibly  secure 
the  oraer.  In  all  other  lines  it  is  advisable  to  communicate  direi*tly 
with  Mr.  J.  P.  Auld,  Director  of  Public  Works,  or  with  Hon.  Wilfred 
Collet^  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize. 

Estimates  were  also  passed  for  the  erection  of  the  following 
bridges  over  the  streams  named:  Teakettle  Creek,  $2J50;  Roaring 
Creek,  $4,250;  Nancy  Porter  Creek,  $2,300;  Black  Creek,  $2,500; 
and  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $486,000  was  authorized  for  the  extension 
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and  completion  of  the  Stann  CrecJc  Railway.    The  financial  statement 
of  British  Honduras  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  as  follows: 


8iin>»"^   April,   lW)i) 1307.517 

Itfveiiiie,   IINIS-II     :«3,744> 


Orn.STH 


Eipendltnrem  10<»-lO |2>2a2>7 

F^timatcd  mirplas,  19U9>lo..     IGt.  9»i 
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MEXICO. 

THE    (JOVERNMENT   RRPORTED   TO    IIA\'E    POLICY   OF   ABSDRPnON. 

The  Mexicmn  Daily  Herald  makes  the  following  announcement  of 
the  probable  plans  of  the  (iovemment  of  Mexico  in  taking  oontrcJ 
of  public  utilities: 

A  wHI-8iib*ctantlat«l  reix>rt  Is  current  that  the  Federal  GovemiDeDt  is  con- 
tiMiipliUhite  tnkhiK  over  the  Tratuways  Cotiipaiijr  and  the  Mexico  lAght  and 
Power  iNmiiMiiiy  und  oiienttinfc  them  under  fcovemment  control.  It  is  ander- 
8t<MM]  thiit  tlie  (ioveniiiieiit  would  want  probably  51  per  cent  of  the  stock,  under 
which  cln-uiiiHtaii(H>s  the  holders  of  tlie  other  49  per  cent  would  feel  reasooably 
certain  of  ptMHl  pn>tltH. 

A  New  York  bunker,  repreHentlnj?  the  Berlin  Interests*  has  been  here  for  more 
than  a  week  and  has  iunt  retunied  home,  after  looking  Into  the  possibilities  of 
HeiurhiK  from  the  Mexican  (iovemment  a  concession  for  a  large  light  and  jtower 
eunceni  which  was  In  tended  to  supply  light  and  |)ower  not  only  to  the  (*ity  of 
M.^xico,  but  to  other  townn  and  eltles  of  the  country  as  well  as  and  at  the  same 
time  to  wrnre  e*»ntn»l  of  a  large  number  of  similar  concerns  in  the  Tnlted 
S(nt(>H,  forming  of  the  wh<»le  a  trust.  He  was  told  that  no  concession  would 
l>e  given  and  that  It  would  be  us«*leHM  to  ask  one.  It  is  said  that  he  was  told 
that  the  Fcnleral  (Soveniment  is  now  looking  Into  the  practicability  of  taking 
over  at  h^int  r»l  iht  <-4Mit  of  the  Htwk  of  the  two  comimnles  and  ojierating  them 
UH  the  National  Kailways  of  Mexico  are  now  o|)erated. 

Ac<<trding  to  the  reiMjrts,  the  project  of  the  (k>vemment  Is  aimed  directly  at 
mvurlng  the  public  utilities  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  the  public  at  large 
and  to  create  the  most  efliclent  service.  President  Dlax  Is  said  to  favor  the 
ficcomplishnient  of  the  Idea,  as  it  would  carry  out  more  completely  his  belief 
in  pnlilic  ownernhip  and  give  the  country  the  chance  to  at  once  forge  ahead  of 
ail  otIuTH  in  the  lm|H>rtant  work  already  begun.  It  would  enable  Mexico  to 
carry  the  problem  of  goveniment  (HMitrol  of  public  utilities  to  the  stage  never 
contemi»IattHl  by  any  other  government  In  the  world. 


ITALIAN  BOILER  REQUIREMENTS. 

LAWS  AND  RE(;rLATI()N8  GOVERNING  TIIETR  CONSTRUCTION   AND  U8E- 

Consul  Albert  II.  Michclson,  of  Turin,  furnishes  the  following  re- 
port for  the  information  of  American  manufacturers  concerning  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  Italy  governing  the  construction  and  use  of 
boilers: 

The  attention  of  American  manufacturers  of  stationary  and  port- 
able boilers,  lo<*onu)tives,  locomobiles,  steam  rollers,  steam  automo- 
biles, steam  agricultural  machinery,  house-heating  boilers,  retorts, 
stills  and  condensers,  and  accessories  and  parts  of  all  these,  is  drawn 
to  the  requirements  in  force  in  Italy  governing  the  construction  and 
use  of  l)oilers  of  all  classes,  which  are  rigidly  enforced  and  must  be 
most  carefully  observed. 

The  following  abstracts  from  these  laws  and  regulations  cover  their 
principal  requirements,  as  far  as  American  manufacturers  are 
concerned : 

Every  new  or  rebuilt  boiler  must  be  officially  Inspected  and  tested  before  use; 
every  boiler  must  be  inspected  not  less  than  once  In  four  years,  and  every  boiler 


for  a  steam  engine  must  t>e  in  charge  of  a  duly  qualified  person. 
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AH  receptacles  used  for  changing  liquids  into  vapor  at  a  pressure  greater 
tlian  atmospheric  pressure,  and  all  receptacles  containing  vapor  at  a  pressure 
greater  than  atmospheric  pressure,  shall  be  deemed  steam  boilers. 

CONSTBUCnON   OF  BOILEBS. 

The  use  of  cast  iron  or  sheet  brass  for  parts  exposed  to  fire  is  prohibited. 
Exception  is  made  for  brass  tut>es  less  tlian  10  centimeters  (3.94  inches)  in 
diameter,  and  for  cast-iron  parts  less  tlian  25  centimeters  (9.84  inches)  in 
diameter  if  cylindrical  in  form,  and  less  than  30  centimeters  (11.81  inches)  in 
diameter  if  -spherical  in  form. 

The  use  ot.cast  iron  is  permitted  for  steam  domes,  boiler  heads,  covers  for 
manholes,  cleaning  holes  and  mud  collectors  for  economizers,  and  for  parts  of 
other  similar  contrivances;  provided,  however,  that  these  are  not  inclosed  in 
masonry  nor  in  contact  with  fire,  and  that  they  are  not  greater  than  70  centi- 
meters (27.5^  Inches)  in  diameter. 

SAFETY  VALVES. 

Every  boiler  shall  be  fitted  with  at  least  two  safety  valves  cliarged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  the  steam  to  escape  as  soon  as  the  maximum  effective  pres- 
sure sliall  have  been  reached. 

In  stationary  and  semistationary  boilers  the  valves  sliall  be  charged  by  a 
weight  applied  either  directly  or  at  the  end  of  a  lever.  The  weight  and  the 
length  of  the  arms  of  the  lever,  as  fixed  by  official  test,  shall  not  for  any  reason 
be  increased  by  the  person  using  the  boiler,  or  by  any  person  dependent  upon 
him. 

In  portable  boilers,  boilers  for  launches,  and  in  reversible  and  balancing 
receptacles  the  valves  may  be  charged  by  direct-acting  springs  or  by  spring 
balances  applied  to  the  ends  of  levers.  In  this  case,  however,  the  springs  shall 
be  of  such  sensibility  that  when  the  normal  pressure  increases  one-tenth  each 
spring,  acting  by  itself,  shall  permit  the  escape  of  all  the  steam  produced. 
The  stroke  of  the  spring  balance,  fixed  by  official  test,  shall  be  made  invariable 
by  appropriate  means. 

PEESSUBE    GAGES. 

Every  boiler  shall  be  fitted  with  a  good  pressure  gage,  conveniently  placed 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  fireman,  graduated  in  kilograms,  upon  which 
shall  be  well  and  visibly  marked  the  maximum  effective  pressure  that  the 
steam  may  not  exceed. 

In  boilers  used  to  produce  steam  at  an  effective  pressure  not  greater  than 
one-half  a  kilogram  (1.10  pounds)  per  1  square  centimeter  (0.155  square  inch), 
an  open  tube,  with  a  minimum  internal  diameter  of  SO  millimeters  (3.15  inches) 
and  a  maximum  height  of  5  meters  (16.40  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  may  be  substituted  for  safety  valves  and  pressure  gage. 

Every  boiler  shall,  further,  be  fitted  with  a  suitable  connection  for  attach- 
ing a  controlling  pressure  gage.  The  extremity  of  this  connection  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  flat  circular  disk,  40  millimeters  (1.576  inches)  in  diameter  and 
5  millimeters  (0.197  inch)  thick. 

FEEDERS  AND  STEAM    MAINS. 

EiVery  boiler  shall  be  fitted  with  two  independent  feeding  contrivances,  each 
equally  able  to  supply  in  abundance  the  water  required,  and  shall  be  provided 
with  automatic  check  valves  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  feed  pipes  into  the 
boiler.  For  portable  boilers,  however,  one  feeding  apparatus  may  suffice,  if 
uiK)n  inspection  it  appears  exceedingly  difficult  to  attach  two  appliances. 

For  a  series  of  intercommunicating  boilers  two  feeding  appliances  may  be 
deemed  sufficient,  provided  that  they  are  independent  of  each  other  and  that 
each  is  equally  able  to  supply  in  abundance  the  water  required  for  all  the 
boilers. 

It  shall  be  possible,  when  a  number  of  boilers  furnish  steam  to  one  and  the 
same  steam  main,  to  disconnect  any  one  boiler  from  the  others,  whether  as  to 
feeders  or  outflow. 

WATER  GAGES. 

Every  boiler  must  have  not  less  than  two  gages  for  determining  the  level 
of  water,  one  of  which  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  glass  tube.  The  gages  shall  t>e 
in  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  boiler  and  shall  be  independent 
each  from  each.  The  said  gages  may  be  mounted  on  one  and  the  stime  cylin- 
drical body,  provided  that  this  and  the  pipes  which  connect  it  with  the  boiler 
shall  have  a  free  cross  section  of  not  less  than  60  square  centimeters   (9.30 
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Hqunre  Inolu^).  Tbc  glmni-tube  fCHice  lUuill  be  so  pUioed  ns  to  be  easily  deuKd 
and  ivphuvtl. 

The  K"(rt*t<  <*hall  be  tnnrk<H]  with  n  fixed  and  visible  sign  sbowiii^  tbe  mliti< 
Diutn  l(>\t'i  tlmt  the  wnter  In  tbe  lM)ller  may  reach. 

For  Ht lit  1(11111  r>'  lH>llen«  the  minimum  level  mentioned  In  the  preceding  artkl^ 
hIihII  1m>  H  (MMitlnietem  (H.ir>  ln<*heii)  above  tbe  upfier  line  of  tbe  fii^  floes  and 
Hhiill  1m*  IntllcutcHl  hy  a  cl(»arly  visible  line  marked  oo  tbe  oatxlde  of  tbe  botl«r. 

For  |K)rtiil»le  iMkileni  the  minimum  level  shall  be  fixed  witb  doe  regard  to 
[NtHMihIe  <w«>illiitlou  and  to  the  necessity  that  tbe  Ore  flues  nerer  remain  un 
ct>ver*»<l  by  water. 

The  |iro\  inionK  of  the  preceding  article  do  not  a|iply  to  tboee  flues  in  vbirh 
the  n^erheiitlng  of  iiartx  In  contact  with  steam  Is  not  to  be  feared. 

Iloum^-hejitlng  lM»llerf«  ncHnl  not  be  Iniqiected  In  accordance  witb  tbe  regnh- 
tlons  of  AngiiHt  17.  VMY7,  If  they  com|)ly  with  tbe  following  conditions:  in) 
That  they  Im»  htilK  of  »hwt  IrtMi  or  uilld  steel;  (6)  tbat  their  int€»rior  be  in 
dlre(*t  and  ixmtlnuoiiH  communication  with  the  air  by  means  of  an  open  tobe 
aix-t'KHlhle  and  vinlhle  throughout  Its  length.  In  order  that  continaous  and  im- 
innli]it<>  suiH^rvisloii  niay  be  exerdfied :  <r)  tbat  the  said  tut>e  have  an  internal 
diameter  of  not  lemt  than  S(>  millimeters  (3.15  Inches)  and  a  height  of  not  more 
than  li  metcrx  ({KM  f(H*t)  atK>ve  the  normal  level  of  the  water  in  tbe  tM>iler. 

JThe  original  Italian  texts  of  the  laws  and  regulations  cited  in 
this  iviKirt  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,] 


FOREIGN  INCORPORATION  LAWS. 
RUSSIA. 

ALL  COMPANIES  Ml  ST  SECURE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

Consul  James  W.  Ragsdale,  of  St.  Petersburg,  forwards  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  regulations  governing  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  business  and  financial  institutions  in  Russia: 

There  are  no  s|)eeial  laws  relating  to  corporations  in  Russia. 
Every  business  or  financial  company  desiring  to  transact  business  in 
this  country  is  coniiK»lled  to  prest»nt  a  scheme  of  its  charter  to  the 
coujicil  of  ministers,  who,  after  discussion,  may  approve  or  reject  it. 
In  case  of  apj)roval  it  reciMves  the  confirmation  of  the  Emperor  and 
is  then  considered  as  a  concession  granted  by  the  Government. 
Ever}'  cliarter  so  presented  must  contain  and  cover  the  following 
points:  Tlie  object  for  which  the  company  is  to  be  organized;  the 
amount  of  capital  in  stock  and  bonds  required,  and  the  amount  of 
each  share  and  bond  :  the  rights  and  duties  of  stock  and  bond  holders; 
the  system  of  management,  rights,  and  duties  of  directors  and  board 
of  managers;  bookkeeping,  division  of  net  earnings,  and  payment 
of  dividends;  general  meetings  of  stockholders;  settlement  of  legal 
disputes;  legal  responsibility  of  the  company,  and  termination  of  its 
operation. 

After  the  propostnl  charter  has  l)een  approved  by  the  council  of 
ministers,  received  the  signature  of  the  Emperor,  and  been  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  official  journals,  a  certain  portion  of  the  stock, 
usually  one-third,  must  l)e  paid  in  by  the  subscribers  and  deposited 
in  the  Imi)erial  Bank  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  such  con- 
firmation. The  balance  of  the  stock  must  be  paid  in  within  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

COMPANIES    BEGINNING    OPERATIONS CLOSING    UP    BUSINESS. 

When  the  deposit  of  one-third  of  the  stock  has  been  made  the  com- 
pany has  the  right  to  begin  its  operations  and  the  board  of  directors 
can  withdraw   such   deposit   from   the   bank.     If  this  requirement 
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should  not  be  complied  with  within  the  specified  term,  the  board  of 
managers  or  founders  of  the  company  must  ask  for  a  prolongation 
of  time,  which  is  usually  granted.  Such  prolongation,  however,  is 
not  limitless  and  is  refused  after  a  reasonable  time,  when  the  charter 
is  annulled  and  the  subscribers'  money  must  be  returned  to  them. 
So  also  if  the  balance  of  the  stock  has  not  been  fully  paid  in  during 
the  given  time  of  two  years,  the  company  must  liquidate  its  business, 
the  same  as  above. 

After  the  capital  stock  has  been  paid  in  full  the  company  has  the 
right  to  issue  bonds,  the  amount  ox  which  must  be  stipulated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  operating  capital  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  council  of  ministers.  In  order  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  the  company  is  required  to  Keep  its 
property  free  from  incumbrance  and  to  keep  a  reserve  fund,  consist- 
mg  of  a  percentage  deducted  annually  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company,  and  these  obligations  take  precedence  over  all  other  engage- 
ments of  the  company. 

The  term  of  life  of  the  charter  is  not  always  provided  for,  being 
left  to  the  founders  of  the  company;  if,  however,  two-fifths  of  the 
capital  has  been  lost  and  such  loss  has  not  been  replaced  within  one 
year  from  the  day  of  adopting  the  annual  report  by  the  stockholders 
at  their  general  meeting,  the  company  is  required  to  discontinue  its 
operations  and  liquidate  its  business  by  causing  a  publication  to  that 
effect  in  the  newspapers.  The  liquidation  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  who  must  be 
stockholders.  This  committee  must  be  confirmed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  interior  and  of  trade  and  industry,  to  whom  it  is  responsible 
for  conducting  the  liquidation  in  a  proper  and  legal  way. 

The  same  regulations  refer  to  financial  corporations  dfoing  business 
in  Russia.  Public-service  corporations  receive  their  concessions  from 
the  local  municipal  boards  and  are  confirmed  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

BANKING   OPERATIONS. 

The  banks  are  taxed  on  their  profits  before  any  sums  are  charged 
off  for  reserves,  percentage  for  managers  and  directors,  or  dividends, 
as  follows: 

On  profits  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital  no  taxes  are 
imposed.  On  profits  of  3  to  4  per  cent  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  is  levied, 
and  for  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  in  profits,  one-hali  per  cent  is  added 
to  the  rate  of  taxation.  On  profits  exceeding  10  per  cent,  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  profit  is  paid,  plus  5  per  cent  on  the  sum  exceeding  10 
per  cent. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  inspect  banks,  but  seldom 
exercises  the  same.  Monthly  reports  of  the  condition  of  banks  are 
published.  Laws  permit  loans  on  real  estate  as  collateral,  but  banks 
do  not  usually  take  advantage  of  the  privilege.  Only  the  Imperial 
Bank  issues  notes.  The  branch  bank  system  is  expanding.  iJnin- 
corporated  banks  are  allowed  and  are  subject  to  government  inspec- 
tion. Paper  "  warnings  "  are  accepted  as  long  as  nine  months.  Maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  is  12  per  cent,  but  varies.  Banks  pay  from 
2  to  4  per  cent  interest  on  deposits. 

On  January  1,  1907,  there  were  in  all  6,679  savings  banks  in  Rus- 
sia, and  110  banks  have  been  opened  during  the  year  1907.  The 
total  sum  of  money  deposited  in  tnese  savings  oanks  January,!,  19(17, 
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wa>»  l,(K)rsOOO,000  rubles.  Thb  sum  was  increased  during  the  year 
so  that  on  January  1,  liKW,  there  were  on  deposit  1,149,200,000  rubles 
(ruble— 51.5  ci»nth). 

The  money  defKwited  is  invested  in  government  papers  bearing 
inten*>t,  municipal,  real  estate,  and  railroad  securities.  The  finan- 
cial o|M'rations  of  the  savings  banks  in  1907  resulted  in  a  net  boiefit 
of  4,2(K),()0()  rubles,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  reserve  stock, 
amounting:  on  January  1,  1908,  to  30,400,000  rubles! 

All  savinps  banks  are  authorized  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
municipalities.  I^rge  factories  may  have  savings  banks  of  their 
own,  if  pmvision  therefor  was  made  by  their  charters  and  approved 
by  the  ministers  of  finance  and  of  the  interior.  In  order  to  establi^ 
a  private  Imnk  in  Russia  the  permit  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  must 
be  obtaineil  and  the  charter  l)o  presented  for  his  sanction. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

H«\FFXil'ABI>H    KOK    1NVF>*T1)R8 MANIPULATION    IS    PREViLNTED- 

In  answer  to  an  Indiana  inquiry  requesting  inf<H*mation  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  prest»nt  system  of  corporation  law  in  England,  and 
also  as  to  whether  or  not  stock  manipulation,  ovarapitalization,  etc^ 
exists  to  any  extent  under  the  English  system,  Consul  John  L. 
(iriffiths,  of  Liverpool,  replies  as  follows: 

Generally  si>eaking,  there  is  very  little  stock  manipulation  ot  over- 
capitali/^ation  of  companies  in  this  country.  The  sporadic  attempts 
at  stiK'k  manipulation  in  England  have  uniformly  been  visited  with 
disaster,  and  those  who  have  attempted  to  engineer  them  have,  as  a 
rule,  IxHMi  criminally  punished  where  the  sligntest  element  of  fraud 
was  involved.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  several  instances  of 
overcapitalization  in  this  country,  but  the  dividend  sheets  have 
nrovc(l  so  uihsjitisfactory  that  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
have  l>et»n  pretitly  discoii raffed.  The  reas<m  why  stock  manipulation 
and  overcapitalization  can  never  obtain  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Companies  Acts,  under  which 
rc*ristration  of  these  public  companies  is  made,  contain  innumerable 
safeguards  for  the  safety  of  the  investing  public. 

The  first  act  of  great  importance  for  the  registration  of  companies 
in  this  country  was  that  of  1S()2.  lender  this  promoters  of  companie> 
were  made  directly  responsible  to  the  investors  for  anv  misstate- 
ments which  might  appear  in  the  prospectus  in\'iting  subscriptions, 
enabling  a  subscriber  for  shares  to  pick  out  from  such  prospectus 
statements  which  were  proved  to  be  incorrect  and  which  should  never 
have  l>een  made,  so  that  unless  such  statements  were  backed  up  by  the 
evidence  of  some  expert  of  known  position  and  rectitude  the  pit)- 
moter,  and  with  him  the  directors,  was  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  dam- 
ages. From  1862  down  to  the  latest  act  of  1907  clauses  from  time  to 
time  have  appeared  in  the  supplemental  acts,  all  making  for  the 
safety  of  the  investing  public,  the  tendency  of  legislation  always  lean- 
ing toward  the  protection  of  the  public,  as  against  promoters  publish- 
ing faith-alluring  prospectuses. 

KESPONSmiLITY  OF  DIRECTORS — STRICT  MEASURES. 

It  would  be  an  impossibility  for  anyone — at  any  rate,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment — to  think  of  manipulating  the  stock  of  a  railway  coin- 
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pany,  for  example.  Any  such  manipulation  would  have  to  be  dune 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  board.  In  this  country  every  member  of 
the  board  is  equally  responsible,  and  a  clique  on  a  board  could  not 
carry  oiit  any  ulterior  design  not  known  to  the  whole  of  the  directors. 
Another  point  is  that  in  this  country  no  prospectus  is  issued  or  com- 
pany promoted  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  project  but  that  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  investor,  and  a  railway  train  in  a  few 
hours  will  carry  him  to  a  particular  point  where  he  can  obtain  all 
information. 

The  main  reason  why  stock  manipulation  and  overcapitalization 
are  practiced  so  little  in  Great  Britain  is  the  strict  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  British  public. 
The  fact  that  anyone  who  issues  a  prospectus  is  absolutely  responsible 
for  the  statements  it  contains  tends  to  check  the  exuberance  of  lan- 
guage and  the  play  of  fancy.  This  is  a  safeguard,  for  the  reason  that 
directors  are  men  of  wealth  and  high  standing  in  their  respective 
communities,  and  such  men  are  not  inclined  to  make  reckless  state- 
ments which  carry  with  them  financial  liability.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  in  the  last  few  years  for  amalgamations — that  is  to  say,  for 
insurance  companies,  banks,  etc.,  to  combine — but  this  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  from  overcapitalization.  The  pleas  urged  for  these  amal- 
gamations are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  viz,  greater  economy 
m  management  and  greater  security  to  the  public  through  increased 
financial  resources. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 
GERMANY. 

RIVETING    MACHINE    WHICH    COMBINES    ELECTRICITY    AND    HYDRAULICS. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  writes  that  German 
machine  constructors  have  shown  much  interest  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  type  of  riveting  machine,  combining  electric  and  hydraulic 
features,  which  he  thus  describes : 

Of  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  to  replace  the  human 
riveter,  the  hydraulic  devices  have  thus  far  yielded  the  most  satis- 
faction. Their  use  is  unaccompanied  bv  jars  and  shocks,  and  the 
riveting  done  meets  the  most  rigid  demands.  Similar  results  are,  also, 
in  many  cases,  secured  by  the  electric  riveters.  The  hydraulic  method 
labors,  however,  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  requiring  an  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  plant.  Pneumatic  riveting  is  handicapped  by 
the  same  economic  drawback.  Electric  riveting  on  the  contrary, 
while  frequently  inadequate,  has  the  very  pronounced  advantage  of 
involving  simple  mechanism,  and  is  run  at  slight  cost. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  invention  by  a  prominent 
machine  firm  at  Oerlikon  of  a  compound  riveter,  combining  the 
mechanical  advantages  of  hydraulic  riveting  and  the  economy  of 
electrical  motive  power.  It  weighs  2,750  pounds,  is  easily  transport- 
able, and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  suspended  from  above  at  any  desired 
height  and  to  operate  horizontally  or  vertically.  [Plans  forwarded 
bv  the  consul  will  be  loaned  to  American  firms  who  address  the 
&ireau  of  Manufactures.] 

The  frame  is  of  cast  steel.     Plates  can  be  introduced  to  a  depth  of 

27.7  inches.     The  motor  employed  is  of  5  horsepower.     It  uses  an 
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alternating  current  of  240  volts,  and  makes  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  hydraulic  piston  moves  downward  at  the  rate  of  16.5 
inches  per  minute^  and  upward  at  the  rate  of  71  inches.  The  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  rivets  which  can  be  employed  with  this  device  is 
0.9  inch,  or  23  millimeters.  When  the  motor  is  once  in  movonent 
the  action  of  the  riveter  is  controlled  bv  a  small  lever,  and  respcmds 
promptly  and  exactly  to  the  slightest  alteration  in  its  position.  Tlie 
nydraulic  pressure  can  be  instantly  lessened,  increased,  or  reversed, 
and  the  maximum  pressure  can  be  mdefinitely  maintained,  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  devised  with  great  ingenuity  to  replace 
effectively  the  employment  of  the  skilled  human  arm  in  a  mechanical 
operation  of  fundamental  importance. 

NEW   BURGLAR   ALARM. 
HIMPr.K   Ari'LrANCE    ITIMZES   WINDOW   AND  IKK)RWAV  CTTTFAIXS. 

IX»piity-Consul-(ieneral  Ulysses  J.  By  water  reports  that  a  Dresden 
en^in<HT  has  invente<l  a  simple  appliance  for  giving  warning  of 
attempted  burglary  or  forcible  entry  into  premises,  which  is  thu^ 
(leMTilxHl  by  the  consular  officer: 

This  appliance  has  bwn  thoroughly  tested  by  the  police  authorities 
of  Dresden  and  lierlin,  and  the  most  ex{)erienced  criminal  experts 
were  unable  to  find  flaws  in  the  apparatus,  or  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
tected premises  without  starting  the  alarm.  Tlie  appliance  itself 
is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  curtain  or  portiere,  wired  with  fine 
conductors.  At  certain  places  on  the  curtain  are  affixed  small  metal 
knobs,  which  are  connected  with  the  wire  conductors.  The  curtain 
is  then  drawn  across  the  window  or  door,  or  annmd  the  safe,  and  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  this  |K)sition  immediately  breaks  the  circuit, 
as  the  metal  knobs  are  thrown  out  of  contact  with  each  other. 

Should  the  burglar  notice  the  wires  and  cut  one  or  several  thereof, 
the  breaking  of  the  circuit  would  also  start  the  alarm.  Any  other 
attempt  to  destroy  the  protecting  curtain  would  also  be  noticed. 
Any  curtain,  unless  made  of  fire-proof  material,  would  also  act  as  a 
fire  alarm.  The  alarm  itself  may  consist  of  a  series  of  bells,  lights, 
or  other  electrical  appliances.  This  invention  can  be  used  to  protect 
doors,  wintlows,  safes,  etc.,  and  naturally  the  curtains,  forming  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  device,  can  l)e  designed  and  arranged 
to  suit  inaividual  taste.  The  inventor  recently  gave  the  writer  an 
exhibition  of  the  working  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  impression  was 
that  this  invention  is  unique  in  simplicity  and  reliance. 


ENGLAND. 

N()N-EXPU)81VE   SAFETY   DEVICE   FOR  OIL  TANKS. 

Consul  John  L.  (iriffiths  reviews  some  interesting  and  fruitful 
experiments  recently  conducted  in  Liverpool  to  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  preventive  device  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  explo- 
sions in  oil  tanks : 

This  device,  which  is  extremely  simple,  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  miner's  lamp,  so  that  when  the  flame  is  surrounded  by  a 
good  conductor  the  heat  is  carried  off  as  rapidly  as  generated  and  the 
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temperature  falls  below  that  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the 
gases  to  continue  on  the  side  of  the  conductor  remote  from  the  flame. 
Although  the  vapor  which  arises  from  the  petrol  within  a  tank  may 
be  ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  filling  socket,  yet  if  that  socket  has  a 
fine  gauze  partition  which  is  provided  for  inside  the  safety  device, 
the  gases  within  the  tank  can  not  be  ignited.  The  gauze  is  protected 
by  perforated  metal  shields.  The  device  is  placed  inside  the  tank, 
and  the  cap  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  filling  hole  is  fitted  with  a 
small  safety  plug;  this  is  fixed  into  the  socket  by  means  of  soft  solder, 
which,  if  the  tank  should  become  heated  by  fire  in  its  vicinitv,  speed- 
ily melts,  and  bursting,  it  releases  the  internal  pressure,  and  thereby 
renders  an  explosion  impossible. 

The  demonstrations  made  in  Liverpool  were  very  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  test  a  bonfire  of  wood  and  shaving^  saturated  with  petro- 
leum was  lighted  under  a  steel  drum  containing  13  gallons  of  petro- 
leum spirit.  The  tank  was  fitted  with  the  safety  device.  A  strong 
breeze  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the  fire  burned  with  great  rapici- 
ity.  After  three  or  four  minutes  the  safety  plug  shot  into  the  air 
and  there  was  a  jet  of  flame  from  the  escaping  vapor,  but  no  possible 
danger  of  an  explosion. 

FURTHER  TESTS  AND  ADOPTION   IN  EUROPE. 

The  second  test  was  a  comparative  one.  Two  steel  drums^  each 
filled  with  3  gallons  of  petroleum  spirit,  were  placed  side  by  side  on 
supports.  One  of  the  tanks  was  sealed  with  a  solid  brass  screw  cap, 
while  the  other  was  provided  with  the  safety  device.  The  fire  was 
then  generated,  and  m  a  very  few  minutes  the  safety  plug  blew  out 
as  beiore.  Immediately,  following  this,  a  loud  explosion  took  place 
from  the  unprotected  drum,  the  released  petroleum  blazing  over  a 
radius  of  15  or  20  yards  around  where  the  drum  was  placed.  The 
protected  drum  was  carried  a  distance  of  10  or  12  yards  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  but  was  not  at  all  damaged,  while  the  unprotected 
drum  was  carried  through  the  air  a  distance  of  130  yards,  and  the 
end  of  the  drum  was  completely  blown  out.  The  fusing  point  of  the 
safety  tank  was  157°. 

The  use  of  this  Snercold  safety  device  is  said  to  be  compulsory  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  sev- 
eral English  municipal  corporations,  and  the  chief  of  the  London  fire 
brigade  requires  the  device  to  be  fitted  to  all  vessels  used  for  the  stor- 
ing of  petrol,  whether  in  the  fire  stations  or  in  motor  vehicles  and 
engines.  In  a  number  of  instances,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
device  by  municipalities,  the  restrictions  as  to  explosives  in  the  cor- 
poration by-laws  have  been  modified,  and  it  is  claimed  that  insurance 
companies  have  offered  considerable  reductions  in  fire  premiums 
where  it  is  emploved. 

The  device  can  "be  applied  not  only  to  tanks,  but  also  to  oil-carrying 
steamers.  It  is  suggested  that  the  owners  of  motor  garages  through 
the  use  of  this  safety  device  will  l)e  enabled  to  store  a  large  quantity 
of  petroleum  spirit  *ou  their  premises  and  thus  secure  it  at  a  lower 
cost  than  when  it  has  to  be  purchased  in  small  quantities.  It  is  also 
serviceable  for  motor  boats  and  all  vehicles  using  petroleum  for 
power.  [The  name  and  address  of  the  company  operating  the  patent 
safety  device  is  on  record  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN(.KMOl  >    APrARATl  H   SAID   T()    INdtEASE    VALIE   OF    W1ND1CIIX&. 

C'onsiil-(ieneral  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  reports  a^i  follows 
roixernin^  a  South  African  invention  which,  it  is  claimed,  largely 
ihiTeaM»>  the  working  value  of  windmills: 

In  this  country,  where  the  use  of  windmills  is  becoming  more 
p^neral  anioni;  farmers,  anv  improvement  in  wind  machines  find<  a 
ivady  sale.  The  late>t  of  such  improvements  is  the  MaIcome>s 
rnultinli(*ator,  a  simple  and  ingenious  apparatus  invented  and  de- 
^ipIUHl  in  C'a|)e  Cohmy,  which  can  he  used  in  connection  with  any 
windmill  pumping  plant,  being  easily  attached  to  the  standpipe  of 
any  windmill.  It  consists  of  two  toothed  pinions  which  move  up 
and  down  on  tcHHlied  racks  attached  to  a  neatly  but  strongly  de- 
si^ntnl  fnime.  It  is  strongly  made  throughout,  takes  up  little  rocmi, 
and  nHjiiircs  little  attention,  being  fitted  with  efficient  lubricators. 

The  two  pinions  art*  carried  in  a  bracket  attached  to  the  connecting 
rotl  of  the  windmill.  I'he  ct»nter  rack  is  attached  to  the  pump  rod. 
while  the  siilc  tracks  are  fastened  with  the  main  frame  of  the  appa- 
ratus to  the  standpi|)e,  so  that  when  in  operation  the  pump  rod 
travels  twice  the  distance*  of  the  windmill  connecting  rod,  therefore. 
for  instance,  on  an  S-f<K>t  windmill  having  an  8>inch  stroke  the  pump 
hmI  would  have  a  l«>-inch  stn)ke. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Multiplicator  that  by  putting  in  a  sufficiently 
loii«r  cylinder  double  the  nuantity  of  water  per  stroke  is  supplied. 
and  as  the  windmill  woulil  make  the  same  number  of  strokes  with 
<»r  without  the  Multiplicator  double  the  quantity  of  water  is  deliv- 
ered. 

WirAT  IH  CI^\IMKD  FX)R  THE  INVENTION, 

In  a  ()-inch  lK)re  hole  it  is  not  possible  to  place  a  larger  cylinder 
than  i>\  inches  in  diameter.  This  with  a  14-foot  American*  wind- 
mill having  a  H-inch  stroke  would  give  approximatelv  1,200  stations 
of  water  per  luuir,  hut  by  fitting  a  Alultiphcator  to  this  windmill  it 
would  ^ive  a  Jh-inch  stroke;  therefore,  a  5i-inch  diameter  cylinder 
would  deliver  approximately  2,400  gallons  oi  water  per  hour  from  a 
clrpth  not  exceeding  tU)  feet.  This  capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
T-inch  irri^^ati(»n  cvlintler,  for  which  it  would  be  necessar\'  to  sink  a 
dry  well  40  feet  deep.  The  usual  practice  is  to  sink  a  dry  well  to 
within  suction  distances  of  the  water  and  use  a  large  diameter  cylin- 
der in  this  well.  Hy  usin^  the  Multiplicator,  it  is  claimed,  the  neces- 
sity for  these  exjHMisive  dry  wells  is  done  away  with. 

As  lM)re  holes  continue  to  [ye  put  down,  the  underCTound  water 
level  is  receding,  and  in  many  casi\s  all  over  South  Africa  windmill 
plants  over  dry  wells  are  ceasing  to  o|)erate.  Some  means  of  putting 
the  working  cylinder  nearer  the  source  of  water  supply  must  be  de- 
vised:  to  deepen  the  dry  well  would  be  expensive,  but  by  using  the 
Multiplicator,  the  cylinder  can  Ix?  placed  where  the  water  was  origi- 
nally struck  in  the  liore  hole,  and  a  supply  of  water  pumped  up  which 
would  lx»  impossible  by  any  other  means. 

The  writer  has  recently  seen  this  Multiplicator  attached  to  an 
American  windmill  in  operation  at  the  Rosebank  Agricultural  Show, 
under  very  favorable  wind  conditi(ms,  but  it  was  not  pumping  water 
from  a  bore  hole.     How  the  Multiplicator  would  work  under,  for 
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instance,  a  140- foot  load  in  a  light  wind,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the 
patentees  intend  to  subject  it  to  a  bore-hole  test  at  the  show  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony,  and  perhaps  they  will  demonstrate  there 
the  efficiency  of  this  apparatus  under  normal  conditions.  [Two  illus- 
trations of  the  Multiplicator  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.]   

ITALY. 

VALUABLE  SWITCHINO  DEVICE  FOR  ELECTRIC  TRAM  CARS. 

Consul  Jerome  A.  Quay,  of  Florence,  writes  that  Dante  Bechi  and 
Galileo  Serafini,  two  mechanics  of  that  Italian  city,  have  lately  in- 
vented a  very  useful  apparatus  for  use  on  electric  tram  cars  by  means 
of  whidi  rail  switdies  may  be  shifted  to  any  point  desired  without 
stopping  the  car. 

This  electric  mechanical  switch  consists  of  a  box  containing  an  elec- 
trical apparatus  hermetically  closed,  from  which  two  wires  start  and 
are  connected  with  an  upper  contact.-  Inside  the  trolley  there  are 
two  invisible  contacts,  which,  through  two  wires,  lead  to  two  cosa- 
municators  placed  on  the  platform.  The  switch  needle  under  the 
manipulation  of  the  driver  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  trolley  wire 
some  10  or  16  yards  before  readiing  the  switch,  and  the  course  of  the 
car  is  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  desired,  without  stopping  the 
car. 

Through  this  invention  tram  cars  do  away  with  the  inconvenience 
of  stoppmg  at  every  junction  line  and  thereb}r  save  the  trouble  and 
time  required  for  that  service.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple,  of  easy 
construction,  practical,  and  can  be  readilj  attached  without  making 
any  changes  on  the  car.  The  first  experiment  recentlv  made  by  the 
electric  tramway  company  of  Florence  gave  very  satisfactory  r^ults. 


CONGRESSES  AND  EXPOSITIONS. 
FRANCE. 

CONGRESS   OF   INTERNATIONAL   REFRIGERATING    INDUSTRIES. 

CJonsul-General  Frank  II.  Mason,  of  Paris,  makes  the  following 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of  Refrig- 
erating Industries  which  he  attended  as  a  delegate  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States : 

The  congress  assembled  on  January  25,  and  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  33  countries,  and  special  representatives  from  16 
associations,  which  represent  various  refrigerating  industries  and 
interests.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  definite  action  con- 
cerning the  proposed  organization  of  a  permanent  international 
association  of  refrigerating  industries,  and  to  adopt  a  constitution 
for  the  same  which  had  l)een  drawn  up  and  prepared  by  a  special 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  International  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Paris  from  October  5  to  12,  1908.  This 
commission  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  M.  Andr6 
Lebon,  former  minister,  and  president  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
CJompany,  chairman;  General  de  Wenderick,  deputy  minister  of 
transportation  routes  in  Russia;  Prof.  H.  Kamerlingh  Onnes,  of  the 
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University  of  I^oydon,  Holland :  M.  A.  Touchanl,  secretary-ppneral 
of  the  cnnlit  foncier  of  Frnnw,  and  M.  J.  de  Ijoverdo,  sanitarr 
entfinc^r  of  Paris  a>  He<Tetary. 

Tlie  pr(Kt»eilinjifs  were  devt)ted  to  a  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  on  |K*nnanent  or^nization,  and  the  adoption,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  of  the  constitution  which  it  had  prepare<I.  The 
confenuK^e  was  con(hicte<I  almost  exclusively  in  the  French  language, 
although  son^e  of  the  Briti^i  delejrates  spo*ke  and  submittetl  written 
opinions  in  English.  The  discussion  was  necessarily  technical  and 
without  much  gt*neral  interest,  except  in  so  far  as  its' results  are  em- 
Ixxlied  in  the  conclusions  comprised  in  the  published  report. 

All  the  dele^tes,  exci>pt  those  of  the  German  Empire  and  Austria, 
pive  their  adlicsjon  to  the  new  or£:anization,  and  the  Austrian  aml^s- 
sador  at  Paris  has  since  notified  tne  French  minister  of  foreign  affair^ 
tliat  his  Government  assi»nts  in  principle  to  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
national AsMK'iation  of  Kefrigerating  Industries,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Paris. 

The  text  of  tlie  constitution- as  adopted  is  transmitted.  There  is 
also  forwarded  a  published  report  of  the  Commission  des  Voeux,  a 
committ4»e  ap|K>intiHl  at  the  Congress  in  October  last  to  formulate  and 
si)ecify  under  proiH»r  classification  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
associaticm,  the  subjects  which  should  be  s|)ecially  studied,  and  the 
results  of  such  studies  standardized  and  made  susceptible  of  uniform 
application  in  all  countries. 

Thest^  recommendations  cover  the  whole  field  of  scientific  processes 
and  mechanical  equimnent  which  relate  to  refrigeration  and  trans- 
IKirtation  and  lay  In^tore  the  members  of  the  association  in  all  coun- 
tries and  all  i)ersons  and  finns  who  are  interested  in  the  systematic 
develo[)ment  of  coltl  storage  and  transportation  the  specialized  work 
which  remains  to  Ik»  done  and  the  results  formulated  lor  presentation 
lK»fore  the  Second  International  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at 
A'ienua  during  the  year  11)10.  [The  (K>cuments  referred  to  may  be 
consuite^l  at  tlie  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


RUSSIA, 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INOl  STRIAL  EXPOSITION  AT  PERNAU. 

Writing  from  Riga,  Consul  Hernando  de  Soto  says  that  a  Russian 
commercial  and  industrial  exi)osition  will  be  held  at  Pemau,  a  port 
in  the  province  of  Livonia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pemauer 
(iewerbo  Verein  (Pemau  Industrial  iVssociation),  on  July  4,  5,  and  6 
next.    His  particulars  follow : 

The  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  12  classes,  as  follows:  Food 
products;  textile  industry  and  wearing  apparel;  leather  and  rubber 
goods;  earthenware,  pottery,  glassware,  and  china;  woodenware. 
metal  g(K)ds,  hardware,  etc.;  chemical  industry;  paper  and  paper 
ware;  office  appliances;  industrial  arts;  musical  instruments;  and 
horticulture. 

As  the  las-t  exposition  of  a  similar  character  was  held  over  10 
years  ago  in  Pemau,  the  proposed  undertaking  is  creating  wide- 
spread interest  among  the  public,  and  this  fact,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
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fail  to  induce  manufacturers  and  producers  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  display  their  proclucts. 

The  port  of  Pernau,  with  a  population  of  ^20,000,  is  situated  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pernau,  and 
200  miles  north  from  Riga.  While  it  has  not  the  importance  of  the 
other  two  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea — ^Libau  and  Windau — a  consider- 
able export  and  import  business  is  done  at  this  point  with  England, 
Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  Russian 
ports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Pernau  (of  which  England  takes 
an  average  of  60  per  cent)  during  1908,  according  to  the  report  just 
published  by  the  Pernau  exchange  committee,  was  $2,610,355,  as 
against  $3,352,143  in  1907.  The  chief  item  was  flax,  of  which  9,020 
tons  were  exported.  Other  principal  articles  were  1,396  tons  tow, 
3,571  tons  crushing  seed,  4,200  sacks  linseed  for  .sowing,  1,631  tons 
barley,  20,8e33  tons  wood  pulp,  5,161,092  pit  props,  85,870  sleepers, 
781,333  pieces  of  deals,  smiare  timber,  and  lath  wood.  The  principal 
articles  of  import  in  1907  were:  Coal,  95,000  tons;  sulphur  pyrites, 
18,660  tons;  chemical  manure,  3,042  tons;  corkwood,  400  tons';  her- 
rings, 1,000  barrels.  The  total  value  of  imports  during  1907  was 
$581,079.    Figures  of  import  for  1908  are  not  yet  available. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 

FTX)^VER  SHOW  TO  BE  HELD  AT  HAARLEM  NEXT  YEAR. 

Consul  Henry  II.  Morgan,  of  Amsterdam,  deems  it  of  interest  to 
horticulturists  to  know  that  the  Algemeene  Vereeniging  voor  Bloem- 
bollencultuur  (association  of  bulb  growers)  are  organizing  a  flower 
show,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Henry,  to  be  held  at  Haarlem, 
the  Dutch  center  of  the  trade  in  flowers  and  flower  seeds,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  association's  jubilee  next  year. 

This  show  will  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  bulbs,  but  is  intended 
to  ^ve  a  good  idea  of  the  Dutch  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and 
floriculture.  The  association  has  heretofore  held  every  5  years  a 
display  lasting  only  a  few  davs,  but  the  projected  show  in  1910  will 
l>e  held  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  town  council  of  Haarlem  has 
given  the  "  Hertenkamp,"  consisting  of  about  10  acres,  on  which  the 
exhibition  will  be  held.  The  show  will  commence  shortly  before 
Easter  and  will  last  until  the  end  of  May.  The  local  press,  comment- 
ing on  the  undertaking,  says: 

Tho  extensive  preparations  for  this  show,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee,  are  already  in  full  swing.  Numerous  notices  of  it  are  api)eariug  in 
the  foreign  press,  and  there  exists  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  not  only 
attract  the  notice  of  crowds  of  the  Dutch  themselves,  but  will  also  attract  horti- 
culturists and  amateur  gardeners  from  far  and  near  to  our  land  who  can  not 
fall  to  conceive  a  high  opinion  of  the  great  economic  significance  of  horticulture 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  bulb  growing  in  particular. 

We  may  also  add  that  while  up  till  now  the  opinion  prevaile<l  that  a  sandy 
soil  was  strictly  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs,  the  experiments  which  are 
being  made  with  bulbs  in  another  part  of  north  Holland,  where  the  soil  Is 
entirely  dllTerent,  prove  that  such  Is  not  the  case.  Most  successful  results  have 
be<»n  obtained,  and  therefore  l)Ulb  growers  who  may  visit  the  show  will  do  well 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  as  it  may  be  turned  to  advantage  In  the  culture  of 
bulbs  in  their  own  lauds. 
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BRAZIL. 

INVITATION  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN   HE-ILTU  CX)N6KESS. 

Hon.  Joaquim  Nabuoo,  ambassador  from  Brazil,  addresses  the  toL- 
lowing  note  to  the  American  Government  inviting  participatioD  in 
a  congress,  mention  of  which  has  already  been  made  in  CoBsalair  and 
Trade  Reix)rt**: 

I  liave  the  honor  to  transmit,  in  conformity  with  instructions  jnst 
receivtHj  from  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  (yovem- 
nient  to  the  United  States  (lovenmient  to  participate  in  the  fourth 
I^tin-Anieritnn  M^nliral  Conpn\ss  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
the  1st  to  tite  \H\\  of  Aiipist,  and  also  in  the  International  Exposition 
of  IIy<riene  that  will  take  place  in  the  same  city  from  the  1st  to  the 
tUUh  of  S»ptenilM»r,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  congress. 

Tlie  Hia/ilinn  (lovenunent  hoj>es  the  Unite<l  States  will  render  to 
the  propr(»>s  of  metlical  M'icnce  in  our  continent  the  great  service  of 
lx?ing  rcpn»s4»nted  in  that  meeting  and  in  that  exhibition. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOrRTU  ANNUAL  KlIOE  AND  IXATIIEH  FAd  AT  CHICAGO. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  tbe 
Jacobs<»n  Puhli^hintr  Company  announcing  that  the  Fourth  Annual 
National  SIkm*  aixl  L<»ather  Market  Fair  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum 
Building,  Chicago,  from  August  2()  to  September  2,  1909.  The  com- 
pany mentioned  lias  again  Ihhmi  appointed  manager  for  the  fair,  and 
can  be  addn*>'^ed  at  151  Lake  strei»t,  Chicago. 


SAXON  HOME  PROTECTION. 

PRESKRVATION  OF  THE  BKAITIFI'L  IX  THE  COUNTRY'S  ARCHITECT UHE. 

The  following  inforniation  concerning  the  organization  of  a  society 
in  Saxony  for  the  prestTvation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  build- 
ings in  town  and  country,  the  In^autifying  of  household  interiors,  and 
the  gi'neral  cnltivation  of  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  people  is  furnis]ie<l  by  Consul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst, 
of  Plauen : 

Widespread  interest  is  manifested  here  in  a  newly  organized  patri- 
otic movement,  called  Saxon  Home  Protection,  a  branch  of  which 
has  Invn  establislied  in  this  consular  territory.  It  strives  to  preserve 
the  architectural  i)eculiarities  still  swn  on  the  older  builoings  in 
country  and  city,  furnishes  advice  as  to  the  appropriate  designing  of 
buildings  and  parks  of  every  description,  and  takes  measures  against 
the  defacement  of  towns  and  rural  districts;  it  seeks  further  to  de- 
velop Saxon  handicrafts  in  connection  with  beautifying  household 
interiors;  it  protects,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  old  landscapes,  do- 
mestic flora  and  fauna,  and  even  geological  formations  that  may  lend 
interest  to  particular  neighborhoods. 

In  some  resi)ects  the  society  is  akin  to  other  German  organizations, 
known  as  Care  of  Monuments,  and  the  like,  whose  efforts  are  along 
closer  lines  in  more  limited  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
certain  survivals  of  earlier  generations..  In  order  to  exert  a  stronger 
influence  in  the  home  field,  the   Saxon  Home  Protection  finds  its 
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reason  for  coming  into  existence  in  this  epoch  of  progress  in  the 
Saxon  kingdom. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL   VERSUS    MANUFACTURES   AND   COMMERCIALISM. 

With  the  rapid  advance  of  manufactures  and  commercialism,  and 
with  the  growing  influx  of  people  from  farms  to  factories,  a  trans- 
formation has  become  strongly  noticeable  in  building  in  almost  every 
district  of  Saxony,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  on  the  globe.  In  remote  parts  of  the  country 
structures  have  been  erected  in  urban  styles,  rectangular,  utilitarian, 
foreign  to  local  traditions  and  at  variance  with  the  surroundings. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  new  society  to  be  ultraconservative,  but, 
while  keeping  pace  with  modern  requirements,  to  endeavor  to  have 
new  buildings  or  alterations  in  old  ones  conform  to  certain  lines 
in  harmony  with  older  accepted  designs  peculiar  to  the  locality,  a 
result  which  can  be  obtained  at  no  ^eater  pecuniary  outlav  than  by 
using  inappropriate  designs,  in  reality,  oftentimes,  at  smaller  cost. 

GOVERNMENT  ENCOURAGEMENT — NEW  BUILDING  LAW. 

Encouraged  by  the  authorities  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  much  has  already  been  accomplished  to 
preserve  the  historical  aspect  of  the  country  to  which  the  Saxons  are 
so  strongly  attached. 

That  the  Saxon  government  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  new  organization  may  be  seen  from  the  grant  to  the 
society  of  a  yearly  subvention  to  provide  a  headquarters  with 
thoroughly  qualified  architects  who  shall  give  opinions  and  prepare 
plans  in  connection  with  architectural  improvements.  It  has  ravored 
recent  legislation  empowering  the  competent  officials  to  forbid  the 
placing  of  advertisements  such  as  painted  signs,  placards,  pictures, 
or  show  cases  where  they  are  apt  to  disfigure  streets,  squares,  build- 
ings, or  even  the  general  appearance  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  new  law  prescribes  that  the  permission  of  the  building  police 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  for  architectural  alterations  can  be 
refused  if,  by  the  contemplated  construction,  another  building  in 
the  vicinity,  or  a  street,  or  the  landscape  is  thereby  disfigured.  But 
this  clause  will  not  be  applicable  if,  through  the  refusal  of  a  license 
to  build,  the  owner  be  placed  at  an  exceptionally  great  disadvantage, 
or  the  cost  to  him,  by  complying  with  the  law,  be  made  appreciably 
greater. 

ARTISTIC  AND  HISTORICAL  FEATURES  SAFEGUARDED. 

By  local  regulations  certain  streets  can  be  made  to  retain  their 
historical  or  artistic  character,  so  that  the  required  permission  of 
the  police  authorities  for  new  buildings  or  architectural  alterations 
may  be  refused  when  such  construction  may  unfavorably  influence 
the  aspect  of  the  neighborhood.  Local  regulations  can  also  prescribe 
that  the  police  license  be  withheld  for  changes  on  single  buildings 
having  historical  or  artistic  importance,  and  also  for  alterations  m 
the  proximity  of  such  old  buildings  if  the  latter  may  be  at  all  un- 
favorably influenced  by  the  proposed  change.  Decisions  in  cases 
connected  with  the  local  laws  on  granting  or  withholding  of  build- 
ing licenses  are  subject  to  the  hearing  of  building  experts.  Certain 
state  authorities  have  the  right  in  their  various  districts  to  retjuire 
that  local  laws  in  reference  to  home  protection  be  made.  If  such 
laws  are  not  issued  within  a  given  time  ade<juate  regulations  can  be 
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pr(>niul^te<l  by  tlie  Minihtry  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  remain  m 
effect  until  the  towns  in  <|uestion  create  suitable  laws  of  their  own. 
In  instanct»s  where  then*  may  lie  hann  in  waiting  for  the  enactment 
of  l<K»al  prot^H-tivc  laws  tli>trict  gt)vemors  are  authorized  to  bv^ue 
provisional  regulations. 

HARMONY  OF  SURROUNDINGS. 

When  an  owner  may  l)e  subjected  to  great  disadvantage  or  to 
heavier  exnens*'  by  complying  exactlv  with  the  regulations,  permi>- 
sion  to  build  mav  l>e  granted  if  the  character  of  the  buihiing:  will  be 
in  at  least  some  liarmony  with  its  surroundings.  In  case  of  appeal 
to  the  comi)etent  authoritit*s,  not  less  than  three  experts  are  to  be 
heard.  All  plans  have  to  l)e  submittetl  l)efore  license  to  build  i- 
granted,  and  if  any  substHpient  changes  are  proposed  further  per- 
mission must  Ih»  retvived.  But  the  movement  is  general  through- 
out the  country  for  the  construction  of  attractive  houses  in  keep- 
ing with  surrounding  conditions.  A  short  time  ago  a  widely  at- 
tended exhibition  of  plans  was  held  in  Plauen  for  model  dwellings 
at  a  minimum  co>t  for  country  and  town.  On  account  of  the  building 
laws  and  the  habits  of  the  i)eople,  most  of  the  buildings  here  are  made 
of  masonry;  few  Ih)Us<»s  are  built  entirely  of  wood. 

In  the  jK»ri(Mlical  maintained  by  the  Saxon  society,  and  devoted  to 
subjtH'ts  fH»culiar  to  the  organization,  one  finds  numbers  of  illustra- 
tions comparing  artislic  houses,  public  edifices,  bridges,  and  even 
d(K)rways  and  gateways  with  j)arallel  instances  of  similar  but  dis- 
figuring tyjK»s.  Interest  is  also  manifested  in  the  retention  of  old 
potteries,  old  interior  decorations,  and  old  styles  of  furniture  as  far  as 
compatible  with  mmlern  requin>ments  and  improvements.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  that  these  various  things  are  old;  they  must  have 
some  artistic  qualifications  as  well. 

INVENTORY  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  NATURAL  BEAUTIES. 

One  esjKvially  peculiar  and  extensive  undertaking  that  the  Saxon 
society  is  now  at  work  upon,  following  an  example  set  in  a  few  other 
(ierman  States,  is  the  preparation  of  an  inventory  of  the  natural 
l)eauties  and  individualities  of  the  country,  such  as  the  finest  scenerv, 
interesting  nnk  formations,  both  from  picturesque  and  scientific 
points  of  view,  lK)tanical  rarities,  moors,  streams,  ponds,  and  lak€s% 
Likewise  are  to  l>e  recorded  iK^culiar  tree  growths,  copses,  and  hedges, 
the  destruction  of  which  would  endanger  the  existence  of  certain  birds. 

Particular  attention  is  to  be  devoted  in  the  inventory  to  the  forests, 
to  the  roads  running  through  them,  to  groups  of  trees,  and  even  to 
single  great  trunks,  which,  on  account  of  age,  historical  association, 
especial  beauty,  size,  or  formation,  have  become  landmarks.  In  this 
register  the  various  entries  will  be  accompanied  by  illustrations,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  each  case.  An  earnest  request  has  been  sent 
throughout  Saxony  to  public  officials,  to  associations,  clergvmen, 
teachers,  and  those  interested  in  natural  history,  and  in  particular  to 
the  meml)ers  of  the  Saxon  Home  Protection  to  submit  all  possible 
data  for  this  inventorv  of  the  picturescpie  assets  of  Saxony.  Al- 
though it  will  be  hardfy  possible,  from  the  very  urgency  of  modern 
industrial  necessities,  to  stay  the  passing  of  all  of  tne  objects  of  in- 
terest, under  the  fostering  care  of  the  new  organization  it  will, 
doubtless,  l)e  the  pride  of  the  society  to  save  many  of  them  from  be- 
coming memories  of  another  age.  ^  I 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ALLEGED  BENEFITS  TO  COUNTRY  FROM   THE   NEW  PATENTS  ACT. 

An  abstract  from  the  Sheffield  Daily  Independent  of  March  15, 
forwarded  by  Consul  Charles  N.  Daniels,  gives  figures  showing  the 
extent  to  which  England  claims  to  have  benefited  by  the  "  new  patents 
act:" 

Since  this  act  came  into  operation,  in  August,  1907,  the  country  has  benefited 
by  foreign  capital  to  the  extent  of  $1,518,978,  made  up  as  follows:  Value  of 
rent  and  premises  acquired  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  England,  $570,690; 
amount  exi)ended  on  erection  of  buildings,  housing  of  work  people,  etc.,  $522,- 
450;  amount  expended  on  plant,  machinery,  and  equipment  of  factories, 
$425,838.  The  value  of  the  annual  assessment  on  which  local  authorities  will 
receive  rates  (i.  e.,  taxes)  will  be  $86,309  per  annum. 

Up  to  the  present  time  nine  patents  in  all  have  been  revoked  by  the  comp- 
troller-general, the  last  one  just  announced  being  Patent  No.  1494S  of  1900, 
concerning  steam  generators,  which  has  been  revoked  on  the  application  of 
The  S.  M.  Car  Syndicate. 

"These  revocations  are  exceedingly  im[)ortant,"  says  a  firm  of  agents  In 
London  which  has  negotiated  the  sales  of  many  of  the  sites,  **  for  they  show  that 
the  conditions  of  the  act  are  being  enforced."  This  firm  is  now  in  negotiation 
with  foreign  firms  for  the  erection  of  works  in  this  country,  the  trades  includ- 
ing engineering,  chemical  works,  electrical  plants,  rubber  making,  pottery 
works,  and  steel  foundries.  The  districts  which  have  so  far  benefited  most  by 
the  advent  of  new  Industries  from  abroad  are  Enfield,  Flintshire,  Hayes,  Leices- 
ter, Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  and  Warrington.  At  all  of  the  factories 
English  workmen  for  the  most  imrt  are  employed.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
firms  have  brought  over  their  own  overseers  to  instruct  the  work  people,  and  In 
some  cases  they  have  taken  English  hands  abroad  so  as  to  initiate  them  into 
their  methods,  

GERMAN-AMERICAN  PATENT  TREATY. 

RECIPROCAL  PROTECTION   OF  PATENTS,  DESIGNS,   AND   MODELS. 

On  February  23  last  an  agreement  was  signed  at  Washington  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire  providing  for  full 
reciprocal  protection  of  patents,  designs,  and  models  of  citizens  of 
the  respective  countries.  The  agreement  was  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion to  the  Senate  on  February  24  and  ratified  by  that  body  April  15. 
According  to  telegraphic  advices  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  has  also 
been  recommended  by  the  German  Bundesrath  (federal  council). 
The  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  German  Reichstag  is  now  confi- 
dently awaited,  whereupon  it  can  be  put  into  effect. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  TREATY. 

Article  I.  The  provisions  of  the  laws  applicable,  now  existing  or  hereafter 
to  be  enacted  of  either  of  tlie  contracting  parties,  under  which  the  nonworklng 
of  the  patent,  working  jwittern  ((lebrauchsmuster),  design  or  mcHiel  carries  the 
invalidation  or  some  other  restriction  of  the  right,  shall  only  be  applied  to  the 
patents,  working  patterns  ((iebrauchsmusters),  designs  or  mwlels  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  other  contracting  party  within  the  limits  of  tlie  restrictions 
imix)8ed  by  tlie  said  party  uiM)n  its  own  citizens.  The  working  of  a  imtent, 
working  pattern  ((tebrauchsmnster),  design  or  model  in  the  territory  of  one  of 
the  contracting  imrties  sliall  be  considere<l  as  equivalent  to  its  working  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  i)arty. 

Abticlk  II.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  promulga- 
tion and  remain  In  force  until  the  expiration  of  12  months  following  the  notice 
of  termination  given  by  one  of  tlie  contracting  parties. 

Article  III.  The  present  agreement  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exdumged  at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

A(.ITATI(»N    IX    IXITEI)    K1N(IIN)M    TOE   TR.U>E-HARK   RECISTR-%T10N. 

In  fumi>lung  the  following  information  concerning  trade-mai^  in 
India,  Consnl-(ioneral  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  reports  that  it  L- 
likely  some  action  will  s<Km  be  taken  in  connection  with  their 
registration: 

This  question  has  been  under  discussion  for  many  years,  but  differ- 
en(v>  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it  amoni2:  Indian  chaniBers  of  commerce 
have  ne(v--Mirily  delayed  any  action  being  taken  by  the  government 
of  India.  The  whole  qiu^stion  has  now  l)een  revivtMlby  the  association 
of  rhanilH»i*s  of  conunertv  of  the  Unitetl  Kingtlom.  The  London 
av'-iKMation  thinks  that  (H)nimercial  opinion  in  India  has  undergone  a 
chaiip*  in  favor  of  registration.  The  proposal  now  made  by  the 
British  chainlH»rs  is  that  the  cotton  clas>ses  should  be  excluded  from 
the  s<'ojH»  of  the  new  law,  but  all  other  imported  jBfoods,  and  pn- 
snnial>ly  all  l(Mnlly  n ui iiu fact n red  articles,  would  be  mcluded. 


KOREA. 

PROTECTION    FOR   AMKRM'AN,   .lAPANF-SK,   AND    KOREAN   TRADE-MARKS. 

Consul-( General  Thomas  Sammons,  of  Seoul,  transmits  the  follow- 
ing extract,  taken  from  the  Press  of  that  city,  in  its  issue  of  Jan- 
uary L>2,  VM)\): 

The  K<»niii»  nnllnniu'e  i»n»innli;nte(l  Inst  yenr  conoemlnf?  trade-marks  provides 
timt  J;ipiiiK»s«»,  Koniin,  and  Amerlrnn  trnde-tnarkB  duly  registered  In  Jaiwn 
hvfure  tlu»  onlliiMiHv  cjiine  into  force,  will  bi»  secure  of  their  exclusive  use  in 
Kon'si.  to<>,  tnul  that  provisions  of  the  trade-marks  law  will  be  applied  to  p*H>- 
plo  who  transfer.  k<'II,  or  store.  f<»r  the  puriM>se  of  seHIng,  articles  marked  witb 
tnulf  innrks  tiius  prottHtiHl  or  tht'ir  imitations  after  six  months  from  the  date 
of  tlic  tMifoneniciit  of  tlio  <n-<lIn;tnro.  The  ordinance  In  question  having  come 
into  f<trrt»  on  Antrnst  10,  I'.His.  artirlrs  lM»arlng  any  trade-marks  which  are  siuii- 
Ijir  or  r('S4Mnl»l*»  the  n»i:ist<'n'<l  tnnU^-nisirks  of  the  three  countries  are  to  be 
<lrivon  out  <»f  tho  Kon-jin  iii:irkt't  on  lM'l>rnary  10,  11)09.  Anybody  who  offen«U* 
u;:jiinst  the  rt'unint ions  nnist  be  prepnnHi  to  m<»et  the  i>enalty,  that  is,  imprison- 
ment rnn^'in;:  l»et\ve4»n  one  uiontli  and  two  years  and  a  fine  of  $10  to  $250.  In 
jHhiition,  he  on^lit  to  be  prei'JUMMl  f<>r  an  action  for  damajres  by  the  Injured 
party.  WIhmi  a  nu-niiant  lin«ls  his  tnuU^-mark  Illegally  registered  by  another. 
ije  may  petition  tlie  patent  Imreaii  of  the  residency -general  for  the  nullifica- 
tion of  tin*  rJL'iit  tlins  estaljlislied,  while  in  doubtful  cases  he  may  request  the 
same  antiiority  for  (►fti<lal  n»<-<»;:nition  of  his  own  right. 


PROGRESS  OF  MEXICO. 

REVIEW   OF  CONDITIONS   BY    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

To  the  second  s^^ssioii  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Mexican  Congress 
President  Diaz  delivereil  a  message  reviewing  national  affairs  for  the 
last  luilf  of  the  year  1008.  Important  economic  references  from  the 
message  are  as  follows: 

The  new  const nietion  of  fe<leral  railways  during  the  past  half  year  totale<l 
2i\S  kilometers  ( kilometer  =  (M)2  mile).  The  chief  contributions  to  this  Id- 
crease  were  made  by  the  line  from  Alamos  to  Guadalajara  and  the  line  from 
Nopiles  to  the  Naco-Cananea  Uailway.  On  the  fonner  construction  was  com- 
pleted from  Navojoa  to  Mazatlan  and  from  Orendain  to  Tequila,  and  on  the 
latter  from  Nogales  to  Del  Kio. 

The  kilometrage  of  ftnleral  railways  is  now  19.072  kilometers,  and  adding  the 
railways  which  are  subjei-t  to  the  juriMliction  of  the  States,  which  aggregate 
4,850  kilometers,  we  get  a  total  of  2.*{.012  kilometers. 
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NEW    POSTAL    ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  the  month  of  November  last  the  Congress  of  the  Union  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  receipts  for  postal  money  orders,  both  in  the  interior  and 
international  service;  the  former  was  inaugurated  on  February  1  last  and  the 
latter,  embracing,  at  the  start,  Canada,  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Salvador,  on  March  1.  In  connection  with  this  service  a  direct  excliange  of 
correspondence  was  established  between  the  offices  of  Manzanillo  and  Acapulco, 
in  Mexico,  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  between  Frontera  and  New 
Yorlc  and  Galveston. 

A  ^stem  of  postal  money  orders  was  established  between  Mexico  and  Tur- 
Icey,  through  the  German  service. 

The  rates  on  postal  parcels  to  Germany  and  to  the  countries  and  colonies  for 
which  the  German  service  is  the  intermediary  have  been  modified. 

IMMIGRATION,   LAND   AWARDS,   AND   IRRIGATION. 

From  July  1  to  December  31,  24,500  persons  entered  the  country,  of  wlK>m 
11,000  were  Americans  and  3,700  home-coming  Mexicans.  During  the  same 
period  2,020  land-title  deeds  were  issued,  transforming  into  private  property  an 
area  of  331,958  hectares  (hectare=2.47  acres)  of  national  laud,  for  which  the 
federal  exchequer  received  $165,800  gold.  With  a  view  of  benefiting  properties 
that  are  susceptible  of  Irrigation,  the  Geological  E3xploratlon  Commission  made 
a  survey  of  the  Santlagulllo  Lake,  In  the  valley  of  Guatlmai)e,  the  waters  of 
which  can  be  diverted  to  the  rich  Nazas  region;  and  made  reconnaissances  of 
the  Tunal,  the  Conchas,  and  other  rivers,  looking  to  the  use  of  their  waters  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  by  irrigation. 

The  new  Instltutlou  of  Loans  for  Irrigation  Works  and  the  Encouragement  of 
Agriculture  has  been  conspicuously  successful,  both  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of 
the  credit  which  It  commands  abroad  and  of  the  services  which  It  has  been  able 
to  render  In  the  Rei)ubllc  In  furtherance  of  the  ends  for  which  It  was  founded, 
in  the  very  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  It  commenced  oi)eratlons.  Its 
own  capital  of  $10,000,000  ($5,000,000  gold)  and  a  substantial  iwrtlon  of  the 
$50,000,000  ($25,000,000  gold)  which  it  secured  on  advantageous  terms  by  an 
issue  of  bonds  have  already  been  lent  out  to  agricultural  concerns  on  first-class 
security  and  on  conditions  which,  both  as  to  Interest  and  terms  of  payment,  are 
favorable  to  the  borrowers. 

Increased  interest  is  constantly  being  manifested  In  the  utilization  of  water 
courses  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction,  stimulated,  during  the  period  under 
review,  by  the  ample  resources  which  the  lmi>ortant  new  institution,  known  as 
the  Calsse,  for  loans  to  Irrigation  works  and  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, has  been  able  to  furnish  to  our  agriculturists,  and  by  the  sums  assigned, 
out  of  the  treasury  reserves,  for  the  promotion  of  irrigation  works  wherever 
they  are  possible.  As  a  consequence  of  these  new  facilities  concessions  have 
been  granted,  such  as  that  to  the  San  Diego  River  CJompany,  the  Sautena  Com- 
pany, the  Chapala  Comimny,  and  others,  with  subsidies,  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will 
accelerate  the  progress  of  our  agriculture  and  make  It  the  basis  of  our  national 
wealth. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  142  applications  were  received  for 
the  utilization.  In  dlflFerent  ways,  of  federal  water  courses;  10  concessions 
were  granted  for  the  same  object,  and  2(5  title  deeds  were  Issued,  either  in  con- 
nection with  new  grants  or  in  confirmation  of  existing  ones. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS — CODES  OF   INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

In  the  period  embraced  between  July  1  and  December  31,  lOOS,  549  patents 
of  Invention,  2(5  for  Industrial  models,  and  1  for  a  design  were  granted.  The 
trade-marks  registereii  numbered  522,  and  commercial  announcements  and 
names  for  which  registration  was  obtained  totaled  (5:i. 

In  May,  1909,  a  conference  of  jurists  will  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  draft  a 
code  of  public  and  a  code  of  private  International  law  to  govern  the  relations 
of  the  nations  of  America  with  one  another.  A  Mexican  delegate  has  been 
appointed  to  this  conference,  and  he  has  departed  for  his  destination.  It  is 
to  be  hoi)ed  that  a  common  ground  will  be  reached.  In  order  that  the  Ideal 
of  civilized  nations,  which  is  to  adjust  their  relations  to  principles  freely  agreed 
on  among  them,  may  be  realized. 

IMPROVEMENTS   AT   NATIONAL   CAPITAL. 

In  the  works  for  the  sanitation  of  the  capital  city  2,000  meters  of  main  sewers 
and  more  than  8,000  meters  of  lateral  sewers  have  been  laid,  and  for  the  pur- 
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in>m*  4if  fluHhiiifc  thiMii  7*>-<tmtiDJ^t»r  trun  pipem  ftfnn*egatltif?  1  kilometer  in  lengtlu 
ha\(*  Ihm*!!  pn>vi(UM. 

AHpbiilt  |Mi\omeiit  ban  l»t*en  laid  In  41)  streetH  with  an  ajonvgate  area  of  more 
than  s:mmmi  wiiinre  nH»t(>rH,  and  21^  Ktreetff  have  been  provided  with  cemeat  side- 
wnIkH  H^'un^Kntiii);  nioit*  tban  11,<MN)  aqnare  uieteni. 

In  th«*  MiitKklrtH  of  tlie  «*lty  t^ot)!!!!*  (Niremcnt  of  a  total  area  of  33.(Vk(>  square 
nH'tcn*  biiH  tHHHi  laid. 

Tbe  l>«»lon*H  Conu'tory  ba«  been  provided  with  2  creniatini;  furnaces  of  t 
ciilMuity  for  tbe  linlnenitl«»n  of  30  lKNlie8  i»er  day  of  10  hours.  This  innovt- 
tioi)  Ih  n^cnrdtni  hk  tidvuntap'ouH  for  iM'altb  t>ef«ldi*H  ttlnipilfyliig  the  niiinjigemeot 
of  tbe  ti'iiieterb»H. 


CHINESE  WEIGHTS  AND  IWIEASURES. 

81  PPLKMKXTARY  RKI\)RT  ON    IXTRDUrCTlON  OF  THE  NEW   SYSTEM. 

CoiiMil-CitMieral  Edward  T.  Williams,  of  Tientsin,  furnishes  the 
following  additional  information  concerning  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measnn»s  now  being  introduced  throughout  the  Chinee 
Einpirt*: 

A  iv[>ort  recently  isMied  by  the  Iniwrial  Board  of  Agriculture,  not 
vet  in  general  circulation,  contains  tne  memorial  and  rescript  trans- 
lated in  my  former  re[K)rt  and  gives  in  addition  a  history  of  weights 
and  mea.snn»s  in  China  under  various  dynasties,  drawings  explaining 
tlie  construction  of  the  instruments  of  measurement  adopted,  the 
tallies  for  the  new  system  of  the  measurements  of  length,  area,  capac- 
ity, and  weight,  with  their  metrical  e<iuivalents,  accompanie<l  by 
explanatory  notes,  a  chapter  describing  the  standard  instniments  of 
measuHMnent  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  40 
regnlatious  in  accordauce  with  which  the  new  system  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. [Printed  in  Monthlv  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  February, 
II KM).  I 

In  my  former  renort  the  lenpth  of  the  *'  Board  of  Works  Foot  " 
was  given  as  equal  to  12.25  inches  English.  This  has  l)een  the 
Hccejited  c(|uivaleiit  in  the  past,  and  is  the  measurement  given  in 
(files's  Chinese-English  Dictionary,  a  generally  recognized  authority, 
but  the  lK)ar<l  has  decided  the  length  of  this  standard  ch*ih  or  foot 
to  l)e  *V2  centimeters  (12.51)8  inches). 

fJRADrAL  INTROnrCTION  OF  THE  REC.rLATIONB. 

All  instruments  of  measurement  are  to  be  manufactured  by  the 
(iovernment  and  distributed  throughout  the  Empire.  Within  3 
months  after  the  receii)t  of  the<e  instruments  at  any  vamen  the  new 
system  is  to  be  adopted,  if  j)ossible,  in  that  yamen.  l/for  any  reason 
it  should  become  impossible  to  put  the  new  system  into  force  in  such 
yamen  without  delay,  the  equivalents  of  all  measurements  must  be 
given  in  the  new  system,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  said 
yamen  must  entirely  abandon  the  old  system. 

Within  1  year  after  the  receipt  of  the  regulations  a  bureau  of 
weights  and  measures  must  l)e  established  in  each  provincial  capital, 
which  bureau,  through  its  deputies,  must  consult  with  the  local 
officials  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  pro\4nce  and 
determine  which  of  the  old  weights  and  measures  in  any  locality  are 
to  l)e  temporarily  retained  and  w^hich  abolished  at  once,  and  make 
report  of  the  same.  Within  the  next  '\  years  the  change  to  the 
new  system  must  be  completely  accomplished  in  the  provincial  capi- 
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tals  and  at  all  ports  of  international  trade.  During  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  years  the  change  must  be  effected  in  all  prefectural  cities, 
and  during  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  in  all  subprefectures, 
departments,  and  districts,  and  that  is  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  Empire  proper.  It  is  the  plan,  therefore,  to  secure  the  uniform 
adoption  of  the  new  system  within  the  next  10  years.  It  is  provided, 
however,  in  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers  that  in  the  calculation 
of  the  export  duty  a  picul  of  100  catties  (chin)  shall  be  reckoned  as 
equivalent  to  133|  pounds  avoirdupois,  that  the  length  of  the  chang 
shall  be  141  inches  English,  and  the  ch'ih  equal  to  14.1  inches. 

The  new  weights  and  measures  can  not  be  adopted  at  once  in  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Service  without  the  consent  of  the  treaty  powers, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  provided  in  Article  XIV  of  the  regulations 
that  the  old  weights  and  measures  employed  in  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Service  shall  be  continued  in  use,  but  that  a  table  of  equivalents  shall 
be  prepared. 

[A  series  of  tables  of  weights  and  measures  under  the  new  system, 
with  their  metrical  equivalents  and  Chinese  characters,  viz,  linear 
and  land  measures  and  measures  of  capacity  and  weight,  transmitted 
by  Consul-General  Williams,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.] 

AMERICANS  IN  CANADA. 

SUMMER   TOURISTS   SPEND   LARGE   AMOUNTS    IN   THE   DOMINION. 

In  a  report  from  Kingston,  Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant  says  that  the 
revenue  from  American  tourists  and  summer  residents  of  Canada  is 
growing  larger  each  year,  and  during  the  open  season  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  consul 
also  gives  some  idea  of  the  benefit  to  the  Dominion  : 

While  no  accurate  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the  amount  spent  in 
Canada  each  summer  by  Americans,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  estimate 
of  $5,000,000  made  several  years  ago  is  not  too  low,  and  during  the 
coming  season  the  prospects  are  that  more  than  that  amount  will  be 
spent.  Many  of  the  wealthier  cla^sses  of  the  Southern  States  spend 
their  entire  summers  across  the  border,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Vancouver  the  Canadian  borderlands  and  islands  along  the  water- 
ways are  dotted  with  the  summer  homes  of  Americans. 

In  this  district  a  thousand  or  more  dwellings  or  camps  are  occu- 
pied by  Americans,  many  of  these  palatial  in  size  and  luxurious  in 
service.  This  is  particularly  true  at  Coburg  and  in  and  about  Kings- 
ton and  among  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  demand  for  cottages  and 
camp  sites  this  spring  is  brisker  than  for  several  seasons,  and  many 
new  American  sojourners  are  expected.  The  rents  asked  for  cot- 
tages and  camps  are  increasing,  and  this  year  range  from  $50  to 
$2,000  per  seascm. 

In  Kingston  500  to  600  Americans  visit  the  cit;^^  almost  daily.  In 
the  winter  not  more  than  a  dozen  Americans  register  in  the  district, 
and  commercial  and  other  international  intercourse  decreases  to  a 
large  extent. 

Tradesmen  generally  cater  to  and  profit  by  the  summer  trade,  and 
the  stores,  hotels,  and  boarding  houses  take  on  more  of  an  American 
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•snect  RK  the  neason  openn.  Visitors  from  the  United  States  are  nso- 
allv  teniml  ^^mmI  spenders,  and  their  outlay  adds  considerably  to  tlie 
vofniDe  of  trade  in  the  city  and  dLstrict. 

With  the  advent  of  rapid  transit  and  cheaper  transportation,  of 
houH*  lK>ath  and  palatial  yacht>,  and  improve<l  passenger  and  freight 
boats,  the  attraction  of  the  summer  climate,  fishing,  and  other  advtih 
tap^  will  add  largely  to  this  trade  and  help  to  increa^^  commercial 
relations  ^nerally. 

CRUSADE  AGAINST  MOSQUITOES. 

8TRIN<iKNT   MIL\HrRE8   IN   CrTT  OF   LEIPZIG  TO  PREVKXT    MALARIA. 

Consul  Southard  P.  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  makes  the  following  re- 
port on  the  (lemian  movement  to  combat  malaria : 

So  many  cn<(*s  of  malaria  have  recently  occurred  in  those  sections 
of  Ijeipzi^  which  are  adjacent  to  any  one  of  the  four  rivulets  which 
flow  thronph  the  city  that  the  citv  council  has  decided  to  adopt 
stringent  measures  to  exterminate  the  mosquitoes  {Anopheles)  that 
spread  the  (Us4»a><». 

In  order  tliat  the  work  of  extermination  may  be  thorouriily  and 
systematically  carried  out  the  city  council  has  notified  all  hou^*- 
kWjK^i-s  in  tlie  inftvted  sections  of  the  city  to  carefully  examine  their 
houst\s  or  apartments  for  moH<|uito(»s  and  to  destroy  anv  that  may  be 
found.  Every  household  in  the  districts  concerned  Ka«  been  fur- 
nished by  the  city  council  with  a  large  circular,  which,  in  additicm 
to  in  format  i(m  as  to  the  cause  and  spreading  of  malaria,  contains 
advi(t»  as  to  the  In^^t  means  of  destroymg  the  malaria  mosquitoes. 

Certain  dates  have  Ikh^u  sfKHMfied  l>etween  which  the  houses  are  to 
Ik»  searclied  and  the  mos(|uit(K^s  destroyed.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  specified  inspeiHors  appointed  by  the  city  council  will  visit 
each  house  and  apartment  and  make  careful  examinations  to  see 
that  the  work  of  exterminating  the  masquitoes  has  been  properlv 
carricMJ  out.  ThoM»  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations  promptly 
and  thorou^dily  will  Ih»  sul)ject  to  a  fine  of  about  $7.50. 
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INCOME  TAXES  ABROAD. 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

OPERATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  YIELD RECEIPTS  FROM  VARIOUS  GROUPS. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper  has  prepared  the  following 
very  comprehensive  report  on  the  British  income  tax,  showing  the 
rates  of  taxation,  and  also  its  relation  to  the  other  sources  of  revenue : 

The  Britisli  income  tax  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  in  force 
with  some  short  and  some  long  intervals  of  freedom  from  it  for  110 
years.  Since  1842  its  operation  has  been  almost  continuous.  In 
1799,  when  the  tax  was  first  applied  and  Ireland  was  not  included, 
the  population  on  which  it  was  laid  numbered  10,500,000  and  the 
revenue  obtained  was  approximately  $30,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  March  31,  1909,  with  a  population  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  of  44,500,000,  the  revenue  was  £33,930,000  ($165,103,000). 
This  was  the  greatest  single  source  of  revenue  since  it  exceeded  the 
excise  revenue  by  £300,0W).  It  was  also  £930,000  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  for  the  year.  The  tax  was  levied  on  gross  income  of  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000  and  net  income  of  $3,200,000,000.  While 
the  income  tax  receipts  occasionally  fall  below  the  estimates  by  small 
amounts,  the  more  common  experience  is  that  the  receipts  exceed 
them  by  large  amounts. 

RELATION  OF  INCOME  TAX  TO  OTHER  REVENUES. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  property  and  income  tax,  as  it  is  known, 
to  the  other  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom  appears  in  the  following 
summary  of  sources  of  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9 : 

Customs £29,200,000 

Excise 1 r53,  050,000  ' 

Estate,  etc.,  duties 18,370,000 

Stamps -    7,770,000 

I^nd   tax 730,000 

House  duty .-,  1,000,000 

Property  and  income  tiix_. 33,930,000 

rost-office 17,770,000 

Telegraph  and  telephone-    -.    4,530,000 

Crown  lands 530,000 

Suez  Canal,  etc 1,171,460 

Miscellaneous 2,026,829 

Total 151.578.205 

From  this  total  of  £151,578,295  ($735,590,000),  in  order  to  get  at  the 
tax  and  nontax  means  of  revenue  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  non- 
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tax  revenues,  which  are  those  from  the  poet-office,  telegraph  tod 
telephone,  crown  lands,  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
These  amounted  to  £26,028,295  ($126^554,000)  ^  leaving  £125,550,000 
($610,936,000)  raised  by  taxation.  From  this  it  appears  that  in 
1908,  out  of  total  revenues  of  $787,590,000  and  of  tax  revenues  of 
$610,036,000,  the  income-tax  contribution  was  the  largest. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  TAX — 8CHEDUUBS. 

The  history  of  the  income  impost  may  be  briefly  described  as  i 
series  of  temporary  expedients  converted  from  time  to  time  into 
fixed  taxes,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  means  of  taxation. 
The  tax  has  varied  from  time  to  time  both  in  form  and  substance, 
while  the  rates  have  ranged  over  a  wide  scale,  imtil  now  in  the  fiscal 
le^slation  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  the  chanapes  made  are  usually 
with  a  view  to  securing  further  revenue,  thou^  in  some  pieriods  the 
modifications  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief.  The  sys- 
tem in  force  is  based  on  the  fundamental  acts  of  1842  and  1853,  and 
the  tax  is  imposed  for  every  20  shillings,  or  pound  sterling  ($4,866). 
of  the  annual  value  of  certain  profiU,  which  are  s^  fortii  imder 
various  schedules  comprising  the  sources  of  income.  These  are  a^ 
follows : 

Schedule  A, — Property  in  all  lands,  tenements,  hereditament-, 
and  heritages  in  the  IJnited  Kingdom. 

JSr/u'dule  B, — Occupation  of  all  such  lands,  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, and  heritapos. 

Schedule  L  \ — All  profits  arising  from  interest,  annuities,  dividends, 
and  shan»s  of  annuities  payable  to  any  person,  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, company  or  society^  whether  corporate  or  not  corporate,  out 
of  any  public  revenue. 

Schedule  I). — The  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any 
person  re>i<Iing  in  the  Unittnl  Kingdom  from  any  kind  of  property 
whatever,  wliether  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  and 
the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  residing 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or 
vocation,  whether  the  same  shall  be  respectively  carried  out  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere. 

And  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person 
whatever,  and  whether  a  subjtnit  of  Ilis  Majesty  or  not,  although  not 
resident  within  the  United  Kingdom,  from  any  profit  whatever  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  any  pn)fession,  trade,  employment,  or  vocation 
exercised  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

And  all  interest  of  money,  annuities,  and  other  annual  profits  and 
gains  not  changed  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  other  schedules. 

Schedule  E, — Every  public  office  or  employment  of  profit,  and 
upon  every  annuity,  pension,  or  stipend  payable  by  His  Majesty  ot 
out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  annuities 
charged  to  the  duties  under  Schedule  C. 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  SCHEDULES. 

Full  definitions  are  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  various  terms  in 
these  schedules  as  they  are  to  be  applied  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Inland  Revenue.    Collections  "  at  the  source  "  include  the  tax  on  land 
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paid  through  the  tenants,  on  dividends  paid  from  the  offices  of  public 
companies,  and  on  consols  paid  through  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
is  stated  that  in  order  to  secure  the  abatements  and  deductions  which 
are  allowed,  about  four-fifths  of  the  income-tax  pajrers  make  written 
declarations  of  their  aggregate  incomes.  Two-thirds  of  the  tax  is 
paid  indirectly. 

ABATEMENTS  AND  MODIFICATIONS. 

All  incomes  under  £160  are  exempt  from  the  income  tax.  Grad- 
uated abatements  also  are  allowed  on  incomes  between  £160  and  £700. 
The  scale  of  these  abatements  since  1898  has  been  as  follows : 

£160  on  incomee  exceeding  £160  but  not  exceeding  £400. 

£150  on  incomes  exceeding  £400  but  not  exceeding  £500 

£120  on  incomes  exceeding  £500  but  not  exceeding  £600. 

£70  on  incomes  exceeding  £600  but  not  exceeding  £700. 

The  modifications  of  the  income  tax  in  practice  are  set  forth  in  the 
detailed  exhibits  of  the  number  and  amounts  of  tlie  abatements,  in 
the  exemptions  in  respect  of  small  incomes,  and  in  the  deductions 
from  gross  income  for  life-insurance  premiums,  charities  and  hos- 
pitals, repairs  of  lands  and  houses,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  or 
plant,  and  other  allowances.  Deductions  of  one-eighth  are  allowed 
in  respect  of  lands  and  of  one-sixth  in  respect  of  houses  for  re- 
pairs, etc. 

In  analyzing  the  yield  from  the  tax  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
rate  of  charge,  and  a  basis  of  estimate  may  be  had  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  at  1  shilling  in  the  pound  sterling  it  would  be  5  per  cent 
The  lowest  rate  of  charge  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  system 
was  laid,  in  1853,  has  been  2  pence  in  the  pound  sterling,  which  would 
be  4  cents  in  $4.86,  or  a  fraction  over  1  cent  on  the  dollar.  This  rate 
obtained  in  1875-76.  In  1874  the  charge  was  3  pence  to  the  pound. 
Since  1896  the  lowest  rate  has  been  8  pence  and  the  highest  1  shilling 
3  pence,  or  approximately  30  cents  to  the  $5.  The  various  exemp- 
tions, deductions,  and  abatements  in  practice  have  the  effect  of  mod- 
ifying the  rate  for  the  individual  taxpayer,  but  in  calculating  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  tax  the  feasiole  mode  is  to  determine  the 
amount  which  each  penny  in  the  pound  produces.  Thus,  in  1898, 
when  the  rate  of  charge  was  8  pence,  the  total  produce  for  each  penny 
of  the  tax  was  £2,188,000  ($10,692,000),  and  in  1907,  when  the  rate 
was  1  shilling,  £2,667,000  ($12,977,000).  In  terms  of  American  cur- 
rency this  would  be  approximately  $5,350,000  and  $6,500,000  for  each 
1  cent  of  the  tax  in  the  respective  year. 

NET  RECEIPTS   FROM   TAX. 

The  net  receipts  of  the  income  tax  in  the  fiscal  years  from  1898-99 
to  1907-8,  inclusive,  showed  that  in  the  latter  year  almost  twice  as 
much  revenue  was  drawn  from  this  source  as  in  1808,  the  figures  being 
£18,042,311  and  £31,860,000,  respectively.  The  bulk  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  increased  rates,  though  not  exclusively  so,  as  the  gross 
amounts  and  the  net  incomes  both  increased  in  the  period  mentioned. 
Since  every  year  reveals  incomes  previously  covered  up,  the  mere 
addition  to  either  the  ctoss  income  or  the  net  income  can  not  b<i 
taken  as  entirely  a  fresh  addition  to  the  national  wealth.    The  full 
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returns  of  not  nM'eipis  and  rate  of  charge  in  the  period  from  1898  to 
11>07,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 
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•  Nine  peiire  on  **  earned  "  Incomes  up  to  £2,000. 
Y1KIJ>  HK)M  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

Xotwith>tanilin^  the  complicated  working  system  of  the  tax,  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  yield  from  the  different  sources  as  classified  under 
the  various  schedules.  Complete  statistics  for  the  fiscal  years  1907 
and  liK)S  are  not  available,  but  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1897  to 
IIXX),  inclusive,  the  classes  of  income  on  which  tax  was  received  can 
be  piven,  the  abatements  and  deductions  from  gross  income  havinir 
Ihmmi  made.     The  exhibit  is  as  follows: 
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'J'lie  gr()>s  amount  of  income  arising  from  the  ownership  of  lands, 
houses,  etc.,  for  11)07,  showed  a  net  increase  of  £47,284,000,  or  21.8  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1808.  There  was  a  decrease  as  regards  lands 
of  8.4  per  cent,  which  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase 
as  repirds  houses,  which  was  29.9  per  cent. 

Profits  from  government  securities — British,  Indian,  colonial,  and 
foreign — showed  an  increase  of  £8,113.000,  or  21  per  cent,  over  the 
same  decennial  period. 

Interest  from  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  securities  other  than 
government  secnirities  increas<»d  £(»,807,000,  and  railways  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  £5,957,000.  ^    • 

Businesses,  concerns,  professions,  etc.,  showed  an  increase  of  £117,- 
357,000,  or  29.2  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years. 

Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  increase  of  £2,355,000 ; 
mines,  £t ,294,000;  gas  works,  £1,735,000;  iron  works,  £474,000: 
waterworks,  £1,389,000.  ^  t 
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Salaries  of  government,  corporation,  and  public  company  officials 
increased  in  the  ten  years  from  £59,791,000  to  £97,132,000,  or  62.4  per 
cent,  but  part  of  this  was  merely  bookkeeping,  since  the  conversion 
of  private  concerns  into  public  companies  increased  the  amount 
assessed  under  profits  from  businesses,  concerns,  etc. 

RELATIVE  YIELD  OF  THE  SEVERAL  GROUPS. 

From  the  tabular  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  single  group  of 
businesses,  concerns,  professions,  and  employments  furnishes  more 
than  half  the  income  from  which  the  tax  is  collected,  the  amount  in 
1906-7  having  been  £381,037,000  out  of  the  total  of  £640,048,000. 
Relatively,  the  same  proportion  holds  with  reference  to  gross  income, 
the  figures  for  the  same  year  having  been  £518,670,000  out  of  a  total 
of  £M3,702,000.  The  cross  income  under  this  head  covers  the 
assessable  profits  after  the  deduction  of  all  outgoings  which  the  law 
regards  as  a  set-off  in  arriving  at  the  assessable  income.  The  profits 
included  in  this  group  consist  of  those  from  businesses,  manufac- 
tures, or  concerns  in  tne  nature  of  trade,  from  employments  except 
those  of  a  public  nature,  and  from  foreign  and  colonial  securities 
except  government  securities.  The  main  classification  in  this  ^oup 
is  the  general  one  of  businesses  and  professions,  including  salaries  of 
employees.  In  th^  year  under  consideration  it  afforded  £373,057,000 
out  of  the  gross  income  of  £518^670,000.  Particular  properties  desig- 
nated are  railways,  canals,  mmes,  gas  works^  iron  works,  market 
tolls,  quarries,  etc.  Railways  were  credited  with  a  gross  income  of 
£42,070,000,  and  mines,  £16372,000. 

After  businesses  and  professions,  profits  from  the  ownership  of 
lands  and  houses  are  the  leading  source  of  income  on  which  the  tax 
is  laid.  In  the  year  cited  they  furnished  £263,742,000  of  gross  and 
£158,453,000  of  net  income.  This  group  includes  every,  description 
of  property  in  the  nature  of  realty  that  can  be  brought  into  valua- 
tion. Farmers'  profits  come  under  the  separate  grouping  of  occu- 
pation of  lands.  The  profits  are  assumed  by  law  to  be  one-third  of 
the  annual  value. 

The  gross  income  from  all  classes  of  profits  brought  under  review 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  ranged  from  £734,461,000  in 
1897  to  £943,702,000  in  1906.  The  character  and  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  which  differentiate  the  gross  income  irom 
the  income  on  which  the  tax  is  received  can  be  shown  from  the  analy- 
sis of  deductions  for  a  single  year,  and  for  this  purpose  1906-7  is 
taken.  In  that  year  the  deductions  from  gross  income  were  as 
follows : 

Exemptions  in  respect  of  small  Incomes £54,520,281 

Abatements 114,  550,  689 

Life-insurance   premiums 9,155,  557 

Charities,  hospitals,  friendly  societies,  etc 11,105,028 

Repairs— lands  and  houses 38,996,538 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  or  plant 17, 107,518 

Other  allowances  and  Incomes  on  which  tax  was  Irrecoverable 58,  212, 165 

Total 303,653,776 

INCOME   FROM   ABROAD. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  British  income  tax  is  the  amounts 
received  from  investments  abroad.  These  include  income  disclosed 
by  agents  for  payment  of  interest  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  forei^ 
and  colonial  government  securities,  tax  on  dividends  or  interest  paid 
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through  agents  by  a  foreyp^  or  colonial  company  or  corporation,  tax 
on  the  value  of  coupons  for  interest  and  dividends  from  abroad,  in- 
come received  in  rt^pect  of  investments  abroad,  and  British  compianies 
owning  and  working  raiiwajrs  abroad.  In  1907  the  income  disclosed 
under  these  heads  amounted  to  £79,560,000. 

Beyond  this  earmarked  figure  there  exists  a  large  amount  of  inoxne 
from  abroad  which  can  not  be  identified  as  such  in  the  assessmqits, 
and  which  is  therefore  included  in  the  auota  of  bosinessesL  profes- 
sions, etc.  This  unidentified  income  includes  concerns  other  tium  rail- 
ways situated  abroad,  but  having  their  seat  of  direction  and  manage- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  mines,  gas  works,  tramways, 
nitrate  ^)unds,  oil  fields,  tea  and  coffee  plantations,  land  and  financial 
companies,  etc.;  concerns  jointly  worked  abroad  and  in  the  United 
King(]onu  such  as  electric  telegraph  cables  and  shipping;  foreign  and 
colonial  branches  of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  mercantile 
houses  in  the  United  Kingaom;  mortgages  of  property  and  other 
loans  and  deposits  abroad  belonjging  to  banks^  etc,  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  pn>fits  of  all  kinds  arising  from  busmess  done  abroad  by 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  commission  agents  residrait  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Profits  from  abroad  so  far  as  identified  for  the  period  from  1898  to 
1007.  inclusive,  hove  Ix^n  as  follows: 
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A  valuable  addition  to  the  details  given  regarding  profits  from 
abroad  is  afforded  in  the  summary  of  income  from  profits  from 
British,  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  government  securities.  The 
gross  profits  under  this  head  in  1907  amounted  to  £46,722,000  as 
against  £38,609,000  in  1898.  From  an  analysis  of  tlie  countries  from 
which  this  income  was  received  it  appears  that  British  funded  debt, 
unfunded  debt,  and  various  guaranteed  stocks  amounted  to  £15,- 
683,000;  Indian  stocks  and  loans  and  guaranteed  railways,  £8,768,000; 
colonial  securities,  £13,932,000;  foreign,  £8,338,000.  Of  the  forei^ 
securities,  £3,843,000  is  credited  to  America,  about  all  the  countries 
of  liatin  America  being  included.  The  bulk  of  these  securities,  how- 
ever, are  for  the  South  American  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic 
being  credited  with  £1,358,000;  Brazil,  £992,000;  and  Chile,  £615,00a 
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INDIVIDUAL  TAXPAYERS. 

Since  two-thirds  of  the  tax  is  collected  indirectly,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  the  exact  number  of  individual  income-tax  payers  as  distinct 
from  the  number  of  assessments.  In  the  income  from  businesses, 
professions,  etc.,  for  1907  the  number  of  assessments  were  as 
follows : 

•Persons,  476,404;  firms,  58,049  jpublic  companies,  33,508;  local  au- 
thorities, 10,639 ;  total,  578,600.  Tnere  may  be  more  than  one  assess- 
ment on  the  same  person,  firm,  or  conapany,  as  a  person,  for  instance, 
may  be  carrying  on  two  or  more  distinct  businesses  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  assessments  are  made  in  the  districts  where 
those  businesses  are  situated. 

ASSESSMENTS  ON  GROSS  INCOMES. 

To  the  fibres  above  pven  are  added  employees  under  Scheduled 
D  and  E ;  that  is,  of  business  firms  and  of  the  government  and  public 
companies,  the  former  being  101,344  and  the  latter  417,845.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  assessments  of  996,445,  or  close  to  the  million 
mark  for  the  two  classes  which  are  capable  of  classification,  and  the 
amount  of  gross  income  on  which  they  paid  the  income  tax  was 
£615,801,000. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  nimiber  of  assessments  does  not  represent 
either  total  incomes  from  all  sources  or  the  number  of  taxpayers,  an 
exhibit  neverthele^  may  be  had  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
income  tax  as  ai)plied  to  profits  from  businesses  and  to  salaries  from 
a  detailed  examination  or  the  tabular  exhibit  of  the  996^000  assess- 
ments which  represented  a  gross  income  of  £615,801,000.  This  shows 
assessments  of  persons,  firms,  public  companies,  and  local  authorities 
on  gross  incomes  as  follows: 


Grade  of  Income. 


Not  exceeding  £160.  but  not  exempt 

Exceeding  £100  and  not  exceeding  £200 

Exceeding  £200  and  Dotexceeding  £300 

Exceeding  £300  and  Dotexceeding  £400 

Exceeding  £400  and  Dotexceeding  £500 

Exceeding  £500  and  Dotexceeding  £600 

Exceeding  £600  and  Dotexceeding  £700 

Exceeding  £700  and  Dotexceeding  £800 

Exceeding  £800  and  Dotexceeding  £000 

Exceeding  £900 and  Dotexceeding  £1,000. .. . 
Exceeding  £1,000  and  Dotexceeding  £2,000. . 
Exceeding  £2,000  and  Dotexceeding  £3,000. . 
Exceeding  £3.000 and  Dotexceeding  £4,000. . 
Exceeding  £4,000 and  Dotexceeding  £5.000. . 
Exceeding  £5.000  and  not  exceeding  £10,000. 
Exceeding  £10,000  and  not  exceeding  £50,000 
Exceeding  £50,000 


Number  of 
assess- 
ments. 


318,570 

237,775 

205,914 

80,019 

44,176 

23,175 

13,811 

11,154 

6,350 

8,758 

23,032 

7,407 

3,803 

2,533 

4,831 

4,18S 

949 


Gross 

amount  of 

income. 


£22,841,134 
43,946,713 
62,106,307 
28,676,015 
22,509.034 
13,094,198 
9,127,473 
8,509,841 
5,457,305 
8,552,798 
33,758,188 
18,592,178 
13,376,481 
11,560,511 
34,909,592 
87,275,455 
174,174,323 


There  was  also  £29,336,128  gross  amount  of  income  from  agents, 
bankers,  and  coupon  dealers  deducting  tax  on  behalf  of  the  revenue, 
but  this  can  not  be  given  in  terms  of  grades  of  income  and  numbers 
of  assessments. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  assessments  on  incomes  of  £50,000  and 
upward,  or  on  $250,000,  include  20  individuals  and  92  firms. 

The  national  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  variously  estimated 
by  economists  and  statisticians  at  from  £1,600,000,000  to  £2^000,000,000 
annually.     Since  gross  income  of  more  than  £900,000,000  and  net 
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income  in  exci^-^s  of  ttUKKOOCOOO  is  brought  under  contribution  it 
would  B()i)ear  that  one-half  the  national  income  is  subject  to  the  tax 
and  onethinl  pays  it. 

Keo'nt  history  of  the  income  tax  is  embodied  in  the  finance  act  of 
1907.  Xumemus  changes  were  made  by  this  legislation,  some  of 
them  lH»ing  on  the  recommendation  of  a  select  committee,  which  was 
appointeii  in  liHHu  to  incjuire  into  and  report  upon  the  practica- 
bility of  graduating  the  income  tax  and  oi  differentiating  for  the 
pur|>o<<e  of  the  tax  between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes.  The 
relief  given  to  "  eamtnl ''  incomes  up  to  £2,000  by  a  smaller  rate  of 
charfi:e  was  the  n»sult  of  this  recommendation.  Among  other  recom- 
menaations  of  the  committee  was  one  that  it  should  be  made  obliga- 
tory on  every  individual  to  fill  up  a  form  of  return  of  income^  even 
where  the  n't  urn  would  merely  oe  a  statement  that  the  individual 
had  no  income  directly  chargeaole  to  the  tax.  This  was  made  effect- 
ive. A  recommendation  for  improvements  in  the  methods  of  claim- 
ing allowan(X'  for  depreciation  and  wear  was  also  enacted.  It  was 
under  the  finance  act  of  1907  that  the  taxpayer  was  entitled  to  be 
charged  on  the  actual  profits  made  during  the  year,  instead  of  on  an 
averaire  of  those  profits  for  the  precedmg  tliree  years,  if  he  pre- 
ferretithat  method. 

In  the  budget  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
by  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  tax  on  unearned  incomes  is 
increased  by  2  pence,  making  it  1  shilling  2  pence,  and  the  tax  <» 
earned  incomes  over  £2,000  is  raised  to  1  shilling.  Persons  earning 
under  £500  a  year  are  given  a  new  abatement  of  £10  for  every  child 
under  16  years.  On  incomes  exceediujg  £5,000  a  year  there  is  to  be  a 
supertax  of  0  pence  in  the  pound.  The  Chancellor  estimated  that 
the  extra  yield  from  the  income  tax  proper  would  be  £3,000,000,  and 
from  the  supertax  £2300,000.     

FRANCE. 

ACT  CONTAINS   RADICAL   INNOVATIONS   AND   IS  MSMY   COMPLICATED. 

The  Parl^  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  of  March  14  contains 
nn  jiriicle  ivviewinir  the  French  income  tax  as  it  passed  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  from  which  (he  following  information  is  compiled: 

This  liuonio  tnx  <loos  nwny  with  nil  (1lre<*t  taxation  (house  tax,  land  tax, 
etc.),  hnt  only  H4»  fnr  as  tho  State  is  concerned,  aH  local  dues,  deiwrtmental 
and  conininnnl  taxes,  snhsist  as  in  the  |)nst ;  8uch  taxes  as  those  on  carriages, 
liors<'S,  clnhs.  an<l  hilMiinN  als4»  snl>sist. 

In  the  pIsK-e  of  tlu>  aholislu^il  dii*e<'t  taxes,  the  hill  institutes  a  general  tax 
on  income  of  every  eate^'ory,  to  whieli  is  ndd(Hl  a  supplementary  tax  on  the 
total  Income  of  every  hea<i  of  a  family.  This  supplementary  tax  Is  due  from 
all  iKTsons  domhllcd  in  <.r  who.  aitlinn^'h  doniicileil  ahroad,  have  a  residence  in 
rmnce.  All  perscms  havhm  at  tlieir  dis|M»sal  a  dwelling — presumably  room, 
apartment,  or  honse — eiilier  as  (»\vner  or  lesst»e,  aw  <*on8idered  as  having  a 
residence  In  France.  Tlie  snpplementary  tax  l>egins  at  5,(K)0  francs  ($J>6r>). 
Of  an  income  of  KMMX)  fr.incs  (.*«1.1»:10»  the  tax  iH'gins  at  the  second  r».0(>t)  francs, 
antl  of  an  Income  of  ir».(MM»  francs  ($*J.Sl»r»)  only  1(M><H)  francs  are  taxed,  etc. 

For  iK^rsons  domlcihKi  In  France  the  tax  is  calculattMl  on  all  items  of  income. 
For  iK'rsons  domiciitHl  ahroad.  hut  having  a  residence  in  France,  within  the 
meaning:  of  the  hill,  the  inctune  is  nssnnuHl  to  be  seven  times  the  rental  value 
of  their  residence.  In  the  case  of  immsous  not  dondclled  in  France,  but  having 
sources  of  Income  In  France,  if  the  inconu*  obtnlncHi  from  these  sources  exceeds 
seven  times  the  rental  value  of  their  residence^  the  tax  Is  levied  on  the  Income 
froui  such  French  sources  and  not  on  their  rental  value. 
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The  supplementary  tax  is  progressive  and  therefore  somewhat  complicated, 
but  the  following  example  will  show  Its  workings: 

A  person  with  an  income  of  50,000  francs  ($9,650)  will  pay  the  supplementary 
tax  as  follows:  Exemption  on  first  5,000  francs;  1  per  cent  on  second  5,000;  2 
per  cent  on  third  5,000;  3  i)er  cent  on  fourth  5,000;  4  per  cent  on  fifth  5,000;  5 
per  ceit  on  the  remaining  25,000;  total  tax  on  the  50,000  income,  1,750  francs 
($337.75). 

The  calculation  of  the  other  iwrtion  of  the  income  tax,  on  the  Items  of  In- 
come, is  even  more  complicated  in  Its  application,  such  items  being  divided  Into 
seven  categories:  (1)  Income  from  house  property,  4  per  cent;  (2)  income  from 
land  not  built  upon,  4  per  cent ;  (3)  Income  from  capital  (personal  as  opposed  to 
real  estate),  4  i)er  cent;  (4)  profits  from  commercial  and  industrial  undertak- 
ings, 3i  per  cent;  (5)  profits  from  agricultural  undertakings,  3  per  cent;  (6) 
salaries  and  pensions,  3  per  cent;  (7)  incomes  of  persons  in  liberal  professions 
or  In  occupations  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  categories,  3  per  cent.  In  most 
of  these  categories  a  system  of  exemptions  and  deductions  is  established. 
When  a  taxpayer  lives  in  a  commune  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  under,  the  tax 
on  persons  whose  income  is  the  product  of  their  labor  begins  at  1,500  francs 
($289.50)  ;  when  such  persons  live  in  a  commune  having  a  population  of  from 
10,000  to  100,000,  the  tax  begins  at  2,000  francs  ($386)  ;  and  in  a  commune 
having  a  iwpulation  of  over  100,000  the  tax  begins  at  3,000  ($579). 

Sources  of  Income  outside  of  France  are  not  neglected.  Bankers  and  others 
will  be  compelled  to  give  details  of  all  financial  oi)erations  conducted  for  their 
clients  when  such  operations  entail  payment  of  the  tax,  and  employers  of  labor 
will  have  to  indicate  the  sums  paid  by  them  to  their  employees. 

EXAMPLES  APPLICABLE  TO  PARIS. 

The  income  tax  does  not  remove  local  taxes.  In  Paris  the  local  taxes  are 
approximately  the  same  as  the  state  tax,  so  that  Parisians  will  have  to  pay 
double  the  amounts  given  in  the  following  statement  of  income,  which  gives  only 
the  state  tax : 


Category. 


Product  of  labor.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lllieral  profession . 


Income. 


Income  tax. 


Francs.    DoUars. 

4,500«    868.50 

6,000-1,158.00 

10,000-1,930.00 

15,000-2,895.00 

20,000-3,860.00 

25,000-4,825.00 

50,000-9,650.00 

4.500-    868.50 


Franca.    Dollars. 

0 

0 

25    - 

4.82 

160    - 

3a  88 

410    - 

79.13 

710    - 

137.03 

1,060    - 

204.58 

3,050    - 

588.65 

7.6- 

0.15 

EFFECT  ON  FOREIGN  RESIDENTS. 
HOW   THE   TAX   WILL   AFFECT   A3IERICAN8   RESIDING   IN   FRANCE. 

In  furnishing  the  following  additional  information  on  the  French 
income  tax,  which  has  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  it  will 
aflfect  Americans  residing  in  France,  Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason, 
of  Paris,  reports  that  the  senate  commission  will  occupy  at  least  a 
year  in  its  final  consideration,  so  that  it  will  hardly  take  effect  before 
the  beginning  of  1911: 

The  feature  of  the  new  law  which  will  most  directly  affect  a  large 
number  of  Americans  is  the  method  of  estimating  the  income  of  each 
head  of  a  family  which,  although  domiciled  in  any  other  country, 
has  a  residence  in  France.  For  the  purposes  of  the  law,  all  persons 
occupying  a  leased  dwelling  room,  flat,  or  house  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  more  are  subject  to  the  supplementary  tax,  based  upon  an 
income  which  the  law  will  assume  to  be  seven  times  the  amount  of 
the  rental  paid  for  such  habitation.  The  tax  on  this  assumed  income 
is  progressive,  according  to  the  following  scale,  in  which,  for  con- 
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venionce,  5,000  franc*?  will  be  oonsiilered  equal  to  $1,000  (althoagfa 
the  actual  value  of  the  franc  is  U).3  cents). 

A  i)erson  with  an  income  of  50,000  francs  ($10,000)  will  pay  the 
supplementary  tax  as  follows:  First  5,000  francs,  exempt:  sectMid 
5,(K)0  frames,  I  |)er  cent  =  50  francs;  third  5,000  francs,  2  per  cent= 
1(K)  francs;  fourth  5,000  francs,  3  per  cent=150  francs;  fifth  5,000 
francs,  4  |H»r  cenl  =  :i(K)  francs;  remaining 25,000  francs,  5  pjer  cent= 
1,250  francs;  total  tax,  1,750  francs=$33<.75. 

Take,  as  another  example,  the  very  frequent  case  of  an  American 
family  living  in  Paris  for  purposes  of  health,  education,  or  enjoy- 
ment, and  paying  for  a  flat  of  8  rooms  an  annual  rent  of  5,000 
fran<*s.  The  incH)me  of  such  a  family  would  be  a^umed  by  the  law 
to  be  35,000  francs  ($<),775).  The  real  income  may  be  much  less  than 
that,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Americans,  as  well  as  others,  pay  one- 
fifth  or  even  one-fourth  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  thereby  securing 
residence  in  a  desirable  ({uarter,  and  practice  economy  in  other  items. 
All  the  sanje,  however,  the  income  of  a  family  paying  5,000  francs 
as  annual  rent  would  Ih>  assimied  to  be  not  less  than  «^%000  francs^ 
the  tax  on  which  would  l>e  1,(K)0  francs  ($193),  provided  this  income- 
tax  law  shall  l>e  finally  enacted  with  that  portion  of  the  statute 
unchanged  from  its  preM»nt  form. 

When  an  American  living  in  France  practices  his  profession  or  is 
engaged  in  other  business  as  a  means  or  earning  money,  he  becomes, 
of  c()ur>Nt»,  subject  to  the  other  taxes  and  contributions  that  pertain 
to  French  citizens.  |Copy  of  the  full  text  of  the  act  as  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


BRITISH  INHERITANCE  TAXES. 

AMOUNT  OF  REVENl'E  (X)LLE(TED  AND  THE  BASIS  OF  TAXATION. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper,  writing  from  London,  transmits 
the  following  report  ou  the  revenue  derived  by  the  British  Gorem- 
ment  fn)ni  death  duties,  or  inheritance  taxes.  The  statistics,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  presented  in  English  monetary  values,  the  pound 
sterling  e<|ualing  $^1.8005  in  American  currency: 

The  nnionnt  of  the  graduated  death  duties,  or  inheritance  taxes, 
collected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  a  population  of  44,000,000 
and  npward,  ranges  from  $1)(),0(K),(KK)  to  $95,000,000  annually  out  of 
a  total  internal  revenue  of  $470.(KK),000  to  $480,000,000.  It  is  drawn 
from  more  than  07,000  estates.  The  revenue  from  the  death  dues  is 
a  little  more  than  half  that  from  excise  imposts,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  amount  realized  from  the  income  tax.  In 
the  fiscal  vear  1908,  for  example,  the  revenue,  in  round  terms  of 
Englisli  currency,  was:  From  estate  duties,  £19,363,000  ($94,230,039) ; 
exciW  (hities,  £;i7,033,000  ($180,221,094);  income  tax,  £34,659,000 
($1(>8,(>(;8,023). 

The  gross  capital  value  of  the  estates  contributing  to  these  taxes  in 
1908  was  \-:U 3,898,584  ($1,527,587,459),  and  the  net  £282,294,164 
($1,373,7 84.r49 ) .  The  gross  value  of  the  personality  was  £228,701,720 
($1,112,991,519),  and  of  the  realty  £85,193,8(>9  ($414,595,962).  The 
net  c^ipital  value  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  debts,  etc.,  from  the  gross. 
The  value  of  the  estates  exempt  from  duty  on  account  of  not  exceed- 
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ing  £100  net  value  was  £1,798,495  ($8,752,375^),  so  that  the  total  gross 
value  was  £315,697,079  ($1,536,339,834).  This  excluded  insolvent 
estates. 

NUMBER  AND  NET  CAPITAL  VALUE  OF  ESTATES. 

The  number  and  the  net  capital  value  of  the  estates  are  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  also  exhibits  the  percentage  proportion  of 
the  different  gradations  of  estates  to  the  total : 


Clan. 


Number. 


Value. 


Percent- 
age pro- 
portion 
to  total. 


Small  estates  not  exceeding  £300  gross  value 

Small  estates  exceeding  £300,  but  not  exceeding  £M0  gross  value. 


NXT  YALUX8. 


Exoeeding 

Exceeding 

Exceadldj; 
Ex^^eodlnf 
Exceeding 
Exceeding 
Eioe^lng 
Eicwdlnjf 

Excv»xl[Dg 
ExcdHjlug 
Exceeding 
Exceeding 
ExwyMilnp 

Kxc«(3ding 


£1(»,  bat  not  excwdlng  £M0 

£5«J,  but  not  ftiC!<»Mllti^  £Uono 

£1,000*  but  mt  escTOdlng  £  1(5.000 

£lO,OtX»,  buL  notexpwdlnj*  £2.^^X10 

£35pOO0l,  btjtnot&iew'dliig  £o(MXii}. 

£50,000^  butnotejtcwding  £::j,ij(jl* 

£75.«X),  butUotCiw^flEn^  £H)il,OUi> 

£100,0)0^  but  tiot  t  xcM^dLng  £  |5J>.tKiU . , , . 
£I50,0(»,  but  not  eicwillnir  £2iit>.0lM>. . . . 
£250,<MMI.  but  nott-xmxlUig  JtSOO.WJ . . ,. 
£500  WX>,  but  not  €3cct*d(ng  £7!Ai.(m .... 
£760  im,  but  tiot  p^rweditiu  £  1 .000,OW- . . 
£  I  .WO^OOO  bu  t  not  s  icewfltn  g  £  1  ,m\mr\ . 
£1,500,000,  bin  nflt*;*ft*^1lDg  £3,Mto,tKji). 
£Ji»O,0«),  t)Ut  not  ftxc*NHilng  £^,500.00e). 
£:2,S»,OO0l  bUtnotfixcH!ding  £^,Uaa,OiiU. 
£a,ooo,ooo„.„ ....,..,. 


10,340 
9,736 


6,374 

10,782 

17,356 

2,341 

006 

278 

144 

100 

00 

51 

U 

6 

4 


£3,724,709 
3,876,654 


L?,  lil^J-.  r»5 
■\<K  LTV..  ^83 

:i"^  l'<i'.  736 
j;;,':>rL>.i»44 

E^7)^,  k70 

'Jii,ii>v.  Ml 
V\  il'.  ?e5 

4,:.y^,i80 
J.  JOS 

Ivf  oOO 


1.3 
1.4 


1 

3.2 
23.2 
14.8 
12.6 
7 
6 

6.8 
&6 
7.1 
3.7 
2.2 
L6 


.0 

i'i 


Totrf 67,633      282,204,164 


100 


These  figures  include  both  realty  and  personalty. 

The  total  number  of  estates  not  liable  to  duty  was  18,138,  of  which 
1,663  were  insolvent  estates,  and  the  balance  were  estates  not  exceed- 
ing £100  net  capital  value. 

DIVISION  OF  TAXES  AND  BATES  OP  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  division  of  the  inheritance  taxes  is  into  estate,  probate,  ac- 
counts, legacies,  succession,  and  corporation  duties.  In  1908  the 
revenue  from  these  different  sources,  m  round  numbers,  was:  Estate 
duty,  including  settlements,  £14,359,587 ;  legacy,  £3,908,601 ;  succes- 
sion, £732,487;  probate,  £43,889;  corporation,  £51,520;  account, 
£4,985 ;  temporary  estate  duty,  £7,237.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  from  the  estate  duty  proper,  though  lega- 
cies furnish  a  valuable  source  of  income. 

The  rates  of  the  eatftte  duties  now  in  force  are  as  follows: 


Where  the  net  principal  value  of  the  estate- 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Ezoeeds  £100,  and  does  not  exceed  £500 

Exceeds  £500,  and  does  not  exceed  £1,000 

Exceeds  £1,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £10,000 , 

Exceeds  £10,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £25.000 

Exceeds  £25,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £50,000 

Exceeds  £50,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £75,000 

Exceeds  £75,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £100,000 

Exceeds  £100,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £150,000. . . 
Exceeds  £150,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £250,000. . . 
Exceeds  £250,a)0,  and  does  not  exceed  £500.000. . . 
Exceeds  £500.000,  and  does  not  exceed  £750.000. . . 
Exceeds  £750,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £1,000.000. 


Percent. 
1 
2 
3 
4 

4.2 
6 

5.6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
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(hi  all  eMato>  at  over  £1,(KX),000  the  following  rates  are  in  force: 


W  Urtr  U\r  m^l  prmt  l\tAl  v»liir  ol  ih*  fctat»—  j 

Fir»t  Thertw 

£1.000.000  I  maindff. 

Ptrermt.  Peren^. 

I  \»«^l-.  f  l.'^MMKM).  ftnl  iliM^nol  rxof*<|  £i.500.0fj0 10  :: 

I   '.,<.,H  11  >•(  "iiai.  aii-l  ilm-s  iu>l  fxi^-iNl  i:U.(»W.(>ii 10  L* 

^n-.*!"  fj  «li»H»«i,  ttn.t  *U»»^  liol  r\iWHl  £lV.'iOr».(>0.              10  13 

-..^•'  I-  t\   .-■'*■■•.  luhI  tlcji".  n»Jtrx(T<Nl  r.».<ii«i.«M  .                   1«  14 

i   >.i^  i-*  i..t  w*»'H«» 10  U 

•  c<4MtUMl  i>rn|NTt.v  if<  mibJtH't  to  a  further  entate  duty  of  1  per  cent,  called 
M*uU*iiuMit  eKHUe  «l»ity. 

Small  (*stiiti*M  whore  the  fn*t>H}<  value  doen  not  exceed  £300,  a  fixed  duty  of  SOs^ 
inrliiHive  rf  nil  otli«*r  death  dutleit. 

Small  esditeH  whtTe  the  »n*o88  value  exceeds  £300  and  does  not  exceed  £9nO>, 
a   t1\<*(i  duty  of  Trfis..  iiirliiHive  of  all  ether  death  dutieH. 

KHtattni  not  exreeilinK  £1<N)  net  are  exempt. 

<'I*.\SS1FI(AT1()N  or  a)NTEIBrT()RY  WEALTH. 

The  natiin*  of  the  weiihh  which  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  reve- 
nues through  the  e>late  (hities  can  only  be  understood  from  the  de- 
laiUnl  Mateinent  under  the  dilFereut  classifications  of  the  otoss  capital 
value  of  |M»rsonalty  situated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  groups 
are  therefore  given  in  full.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  St  Oiks  or  fnmlH  of  the  TnlttHl  KlnKdom..      ...    £9,129,240 

2.  St<H'kH.   finulH,  or  iMtiulH  of  foreign  couutrleH,   Hritiab  de|>end- 

«MU'M's  antl  n»l(>nie8    ._    .    .      11,159.441 

3.  rroprl»»tary  Hhnres  or  ilelMMitures  of  pul>Uo  ccmiiianies 96,670,943 

4.  Tjish   ill   the  hojis<» 60i).  sTiT, 

r».  Cnvh  at   the  hank      ___    18,706.117 

tJ.   MoiH'y  out  on  niorl«a;;e          ...    13.4.">7,363 

7.  Money  out  on  IhuuIh.  hills,  notes,  and  other  8€H-uritle« 5,  >Ci3.  279 

s.  i:«M.k'(lehtH       .   __     2.331. MI2 

1>.  (»tlier  .hiMH    ,      .    -.    ._.    4,045,325 

UK   I  n|».iul  pnrehas*'  money  of  real  atui  lennehold  t*Ktate  cnmtracted 

in  lifetime  of  (le<e;i Sill  to  he  w ►1(1     _    _      __.    383,984 

11.  I>«H-eas4Mrs  interest  in  iu'<K'*MHis  of  wile  of  real  estate  direi'ted  by 

settlement  t(»  he  sohl  _  _.        297.002 

12.  Personal  estate  o\er  whirh  the  dei-eastnl  had  and  exercised  an 

ahsohite  jKiwer  of  ap|M»intm<*nt     .    1,776,568 

l.'l.  rolicles  of  insni'atiee  on  the  life  of  the  dect?ase(l,  or  on  that  of 

an.\   other  pei'S4»n.  and  iMnnises  thereon 8,300,173 

14.  Siiiairh'  \alne  of  polit  ies  of  insnranee  and  iMMinse.s  on  the  life 

of  any  p«MS<»n  other  than  the  dtH*ease<l 210,1130 

15.  Ilo!iseli(»l«l  pKMls.  pirinres.  ehlna.  linen,  apjiarel,  etc 6,864, <r75 

It;.   St<Mk  in  trade  and  farmini:  stu<'k 5,  70O,  7.'>7 

17.  (Uuh\   will    ._    _-          .    88J*,46r» 

IS.  Ships  or  shares  of  ships 487.001 

11).  Share  ef  (hH-ease4i   in  real  and   personal   (»state  as  i>artner  in 

anna 13,173,227 

20.   DtH-eased's  ex|HHtjint   interest   iimler  will 2, 144,  5s2 

lil.  DtH-easfHrs  exiMH'tant   interest   nntler  settlement 721,661 

22.  Pefs<Mial  estate  not  classitietl 2,  092.  2S7 

23.  Income  <lne-   i.  e.,  rents,  protits,  dividends,  and  Intert^st — to  date 

of  death 2,523,337 

Total  gross  capital  value 203,373,841 
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The  personalty  abroad  subject  to  duty  shows  some  curious 
fluctuations.  In  1899  it  was  £4,196,398,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
it  rose  to  £15,715,953,  dropping  in  1901  to  £3,414,915.  Then  it 
mounted  to  £8,693,608,  and  ranged  down  and  up  until  in  1908  it 
was  £4,169,402. 

LEGACY   AND   SUCCESSION    DUTIES. 

The  rates  of  duties  for  legacies  are  as  follows: 

Per  cait 
To  a  child  or  descendant  of  a  child  of  the  deceased,  or  father  or  mother,  or 

any  lineal  ancestor  of  the  deceased 1 

To  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant  of  a  brother  or 

sister 3 

To  an  uncle  or  aunt  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant  of  an  uncle  or  aunt-  5 
To  a  great  uncle  or  aunt  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant  of  a  great  uncle 

or  aunt 6 

To  any  other  person 10 

The  net  capital  value  of  the  legacies  from  which  the  dues  were  col- 
lected in  1899  was  £65,790,000,  and  in  1908,  £81,308,000. 

The  net  receipts  in  1899  were  £2,873,091,  and  in  1908,  £3,908,601. 

Succession  duties  where  the  whole  succession  derived  from  the  same 
predecessor  amounts  to  £100  or  upward  are  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Hy  a  child  or  descendant  of  a  child  of  the  deceased,  or  father  or  mother,  or 

any  lineal  ancestor  of  the  deceased 1.  5 

By  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant  of  a  brother  or 

sister 4. 5 

By  an  uncle  or  aunt  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant  of  an  uncle  or 

aunt 6. 5 

By  a  great  uncle  or  aunt  of  the  deceased,  or  any  descendant  of  a  great 

uncle  or  aunt 7«  5 

By  any  other  i^erson 11.5 

The  succession  duty  in  1899  was  realized  on  a  total  capital  valu- 
ation of  £20,027,000,  of  which  £16,022,000  was  realty  and  £4,005,000 
was  personalty.  In  1908  the  total  was  £18,330,000,  of  which 
£14,664,000  was  realty  and  £3,666,000  personalty.  The  net  receipts  in 
1899  were  £751,227,  and  in  1908,  £732,437. 

The  nature  of  the  realtjr  which  contributes  to  the  duties  is  varied, 
but  agricultural  land  furnishes  less  of  the  total  than  household  prop- 
erty and  business  premises.  For  1908  the  net  value  of  household 
property  and  business  premises  was  £28,137,000,  while  in  agricultural 
land  it  was  a  trifle  under  £17,000,000.  Leaseholds  were  valued  at 
£9,100,000,  and  CTOund  rents  at  £3,845,000.  Other  items  exceeding 
£1,000,000  were  building  lands;  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries;  ces- 
sers  of  annuities;  and  sporting  rights.  Real  estate  not  classified  was  a 
fraction  under  £2,000,000. 

EXCHEQUER  AND  LOCAX.  TAXATION   ACCOUNTS. 

The  relation  of  the  imperial  treasury,  or  the  exchequer,  to  the 
localities  is  an  important  leature  of  the  death  duties.  Allocation  is 
made  to  the  exchequer  and  to  local  taxation  accounts  in  accordance 
with  fixed  principles.  For  example,  out  of  total  net  receipts  of,  say, 
$90,000,000,  the  exchequer  will  receive  $()5,000,000  and  the  local  taxa- 
tion accounts  $25,000,000.     The  aggregate  for  the  ten-year  period 
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frtiin  all  death  duties  as  allotted  to  the  exchequer  and  local  taxation 
accounts,  n»s|>ectively,  has  been  as  follows: 


Khi'sl  yn«r— 


I««M   -•      .- 

I^U  4    ..  . 

IWM  .'. 

IWi'.  ♦. 

IW*.  7 

mr  h 


NetneetpU. 


Doeiotfafi 


exobsQoer. 

tkKimy 
oounls. 

TotaL 

£n  *-«..  M8 

£4.a«,7f» 

£lS,732,5:ij 

1 .1.  '^*r  ::I3 

4.«8,«0 

1&,  409.293 

1.-.  i-    .« 

4,2J7,«7 

16.721,13 

1  L  ;  -"  ^ 

4.382,887 

18,513.  n4 

1            -75 

4,201,5G2 

17,913.177 

1              46 

4,291.191 

17,336,13: 

1              75 

4,247.556 

17.25K.42I 

]-    '  ■•  ■« 

4,37«.843 

17,344.«S 

1  i    -  ■.^24 

4,696.939 

18,958,7« 

H  --■:    «7 

4,980,867 

19,ia&,25i 

The  lc^i>lation  goveniing  the  estate  duties  was  codified  and  re- 
nuHlekHl  in  1!H)7,  tukin^  the  acts  of  18U4  and  subsequent  years  as  the 
basis  for  the  new  legislation.  The  legislation  governing  the  legacy 
duties  dates  back  to  Lso.").  In  the  finance  act  of  1907  a  new  principle 
was  introiluctnl,  and  each  estate  exceeding  £1,000,000  was  subjected 
to  two  rates  of  estate  duty;  that  is,  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  first 
million  ])ounds  and  a  higher  rate  per  cent  on  the  remainder.  This 
higher  rate  ranp»s  from  11  to  15  per  cent;  that  is,  on  an  estate 
JH'twiH'n  i'l,(H)0,0(K)  and  £1,500,000  it  is  11  per  cent  on  the  excess  over 
i'l,(HH),0(H)  and  on  an  estate  exciHnling  £3,000,000  it  is  15  per  cent  on 
the  excess  over  £1,(KK),(K)0.  This  act  also  raised  the  rates  of  estate 
duty  on  all  estates  alH)ve  £150,(K)0.  The  aim  was  to  reach  progres- 
sively the  great  fortunes  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  growth. 
In  l!H)s  the  nnmlK»r  of  estates,  including  both  personalty  and  realty, 
valued  at  more  than  £250,000  was  75,  while  in  the  previous  year  the 
numlK»r  was  8(). 

WIIEKE  THE  BILK  OF  THE  TAX  18  DERIVED. 

It  will  lx»  noted  from  the  table  of  net  capital  values  and  percent- 
ap»  proportions  for  11H)8  that  estates  ranging  from  £1,000  to  £10,000 
foniicd  '2'\.2  per  cent,  or  nearlv  one-fourtli  of  the  contributions,  and 
those  included  in  the  two  classes  of  £10,000  on  to  £50,000  together 
formed  ilili)  ])ev  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth.  Detailed  analyses 
through  a  series  of  years  show  that  about  4,000  estates  each  year  are 
alK)ve  £1(),(K)0  and  pay  the  bulk  of  the  inheritance  taxes.  In  1908 
there  were  3,tMr)  estates  of  £10,0(X)  each  and  upward,  the  total  net 
capital  value  of  which  was  £197,200,000  out  oi  the  grand  total  of 
£l>Sl>,i>94,0()0  for  all  estates. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  returns  on  estates  of  £10,000  and  upward 
have  been  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year. 


1S<W- 19(10 
1<KX>-1«.M)1. 

v.m-2.... 

U«)2  3.... 


Estates.        Property. 


Fiscal  year. 


Estates.  !    Property. 


4,227 
aisTl 
3.H39 
3,K29 
3,7(>8 


£210,700,000  ''  1904  5 1  3,912 

1H4, «*), 000  ii  \\u)ryA\ ;  a,924 

213,100.000  I,  190<>-7 4,172 

190,700.000    I  1907-8 '  3,945 

180,900,000  ,  ' 


£186,600,00(1 
195,700,000 
21S,20O.O00 
197,200,000 


The  administrative  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  tax  is  a  divi- 
sion of  the  inland  revenue  and  is  quite  elaborate. 
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FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

THEIK  WORKINGS  IN   RELATION   TO   INVESTORS   AND  INVESTMENTS. 

Further  information  on  the  savings  banks  of  France  being  desired 
by  a  Chicago  banking  house,  Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason,  of 
Paris,  has  prepared  the  following  report: 

Savings  banks  in  France  are  of  two  general  designations:  (1) 
Postal  or  government  banks,  which  are  established  throughout  the 
country  and  are  under  direct  control  of  the  National  Government, 
and  (2)  municipal  and  private  savings  banks,  which  are  owned  and 
managed  by  municipal  governments  and  by  private  firms,  under 
charters  which  hold  such  institutions  to  strict  account,  not  only  for 
all  deposits  made  with  them,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  such  funds 
are  invested  and  accounts  kept  with  depositors. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  latest  available  statistics  give  the  number  of  postal  savings 
banks  ill  operation  at  7,883,  with  total  deposits  during  the  year  1906 
of  $98,872,927  and  withdrawals  amounting  to  $93,349,610,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $5,523,317  as  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals  durmg 
the  year.  The  total  sum  of  deposits,  including  interest,  due  deposi- 
tors on  December  31,  1906,  was  $258,374,734.  The  total  number  of 
depositors  was  3,977,755  and  the  average  amount  of  their  deposits 
a  fraction  over  $64.95. 

The  postal  savings  banks  pay  interest  on  deposits  of  from  1  franc 
to  1,500  francs  (19.3  cents  to  $289.50)  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent 
(compound),  and  the  total  amount  of  interest  credited  to  depositors 
in  1906  was  $6,147,691. 

When  a  depositor's  account  exceeds  1,500  francs  ($289.50)  the  bank 
will  invest  the  surplus  in  "rentes"  or  national  3  per  cent  bonds, 
keep  them  on  deposit  if  desired,  collect  the  coupons  when  they  fall 
due,  and  credit  the  interest  so  received  to  the  account  of  the  deposi- 
tor. The  bank  buys  these  bonds  at  the  current  market  price  on  the 
Bourse  (which  on  March  8,  1909,  was  97.25  francs  =  $18.77)  but 
credits  the  depositor  with  3  per  cent  interest  at  par. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  postal  savings  banks  of  France  during 
the  year  1906  was  $7,874,455,  from  which  there  was  credited  interest 
to  depositors  amounting  to  $6,147,691,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,726,764 
applicable  to  the  expenses  of  administration. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  PRIVATE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Municipal  and  private  banks  are  classified  in  the  official  statistics 
under  one  general  head,  "  Caisses  d'fipargne  privees,"  and  include 
savings  banks  owned  and  operated  by  municipalities  and  those 
belonging  to  private  firms  or  corporations.  They  are  based  on  a 
statute  which  was  enacted  on  June  5,  1835,  and  modified  by  amend- 
ments on  Morch  31,  1837,  and  June  22,  1845. 

Operations  were  begun  in  1835,  with  155  banks  and  55  branch 
offices,  which  had  increased  at  the  close  of  1904  to  550  municipal 
and  private  savings  banks,  with  1,461  branch  offices;  in  all,  2,011 
places  of  deposit,  with  7,422,326  depositors,  and  deposits,  including 
interest  due  on  December  31,  amounting  to  $626,500,590.  The  aver- 
age sum  of  each  deposit  account  varies  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  and  other  conditions,  and  was  at  the  close  of  1884^$118.77, 
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while  (lurinfi:  the  hani  times  of  is.lT  it  had  been  down  to  $54.93,  and 
cIomhI  on  DiHvmlier  :U,  11H4,  at  *M.41. 

Municipal  and  private  savings  Imnks  |>ay  interest  on  deposits  it 
rates  varying  fnnn  2  to  3  \>er  cent,  atvonliW  to  the  length  of  time 
that  the  de|x»sit  is  left  intact  without  being  drawn  u|>on  i)r  retluced. 
Each  deix»silor  in  a  nninicipal  or  private  savings  bank  is  fumisiieti 
with  a  deiMisil  Inxik  in  which  a  (n)py  of  the  accmint  is  kept,  and  hi' 
may  at  anv  time  have  his  a(t^)unt  transferred  from  one  bank  to 
another.  lio<»k>  of  de|N)sit  are  exempt  fn>m  the  stamp  taxes  which 
apply  to  (»nlinary  banking  o|x*rations. 

A  pamphlet  publication,  c:>mpile<l  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
and  nmtaining  the  fidl  (»flicial  text  of  all  laws  relating  to  numicipal. 
private  and  |H>stal  savings  banks,  arranged  in  chnmological  setpiem^, 
with  statistical  tables  and  diagrams  showing  the  o|)erations  of  Uuh 
clasM's  of  sjivings  banks  down  to  the  close  oi  11M)2,  is  transmitted  a> 
supplementary  exhibit  with  this  re|)ort  [on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufacture>|. 

GERMAN  CORPORATION  RETURNS. 

KW)l  (TION    OK   KARMN<;H  OK   8T(MK   a)MPANIES   FOR   LuUTF   YE^VR. 

Writing  from  Chemnitz,  Consul  Thomas  11.  Norton  says  that  the 
n»turn^  of  the  joint  st(K*k  companies  of  (Jermany  on  the  results  of 
their  business  during  IDOS  offer  the  l>est  available  data  to  sum  up 
the  ivonomic  movement  in  the  Empire,  and  measure  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  Unni  affected  by  the  crisis  at  the  close  of  1907.  lie  there- 
fore reviews  the  results  for  last  year: 

The  annual  n»ports  of  ihosv  (H)mpanies  are  collecteil  by  the  central 
n»gistry  ofli(T  in  Berlin,  which  has  issued  a  statistical  summary,  cov- 
ering the  bii>iness  done  by  4,7JU  corporations.  These  latter  have 
furnished  complete  statements  on  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  year's 
tnnij-iuiions.  A  consitleruble  numlx»r  of  other  companies  supplied 
inijHTfcct  or  ina<le(jujite  data.  It  is  to  l)e  noted  that  the  business 
v<*ars  of  most  cor|M)rations  do  not  corres|)ond  with  the  calendar  year. 
Yhe  reports  cover  iH'riods  of  twelve  months,  terminating  at  some  date 
in  1IK)S. 

The  4,731  corporations  in  question  have  a  total  capital  of 
^f5:5,lt>sj()(M)(K).  Of  this  nnmlH»r,  (*>iir>  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
$l(Jr)Jjr»,0()(),  reported  los^\s  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$27J1*2,(HK),  or  1().4  per  cent  on  the  capital.  The  remaining  4,105 
c<)nif)anies,  with  a  total  capital  of  $:i,0:V2.974,000,  re{X)rted  net  profits 
amounting  to  $3l)7,4iU),(KM),  or  l*i.l  iH»r  a»nt  on  the  capital. 

After  balancing  profits  and  los>es  the  net  rt*tum  on  the  capital 
of  the  4,7Jn  companies  for  VM)H  was  11.58  i)er  cent.  For  the  preced- 
ing year  it  was  12.01  fH»r  cent.  With  regard  to  class  of  business,  the 
corporations  are  divided  as  follows: 


('la^*!.  NunitH^r  C-aplUU. 


IndiivtriHl 3.:r,<i  $l,M9,«nO,(W) 

Coinimrcial  hihJ  ImiikiiiK (HH  V»lJ,r)OO,000 

Tmn«^jM)rt»itir)i» :\'m\  '        3r»H, JUO. 000 

Miwi'llaneouB ."^js  4K,i»00,00D 


p-^^*-  Per  cent 

^^^      'of  capital. 


1228,400.000  '  1?.2 

121.488,000  I  12  6 

24,000,000  6.4 

1,460.000  $.0 


Total 4,731,    a,  I9K,700,000  '    87O,S48,O0O  11  S? 
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In  regard  to  dividends  only  3,535  companies  made  complete  re- 
ports. They  represented  a  nominal  capital  of  $2,927,000,000.  The 
average  dividend  on  this  capital  was  8.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
8.5  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year.  Industrial  corporations  showed 
the  greatest  shrinkage  in  the  aividend  rate,  viz,  0.5 ;  commercial  the 
least,  viz,  0.1. 

The  percentage  of  dividends  to  current  value  of  stocks  is  naturally 
quite  different  from  the  above.  The  average  stock  quotations  at 
Berlin  in  1908  were:  Industrial  securities,  181.42;  commercial  and 
banking  securities,  156.58 ;  transportation  securities  106.78.  Dividends 
were  paid  as  follows: 


Class. 


Per  cent 
on  nomi- 
nal capital. 


9.0 


Per  cent 

on  stock 

exchange 

value. 


5.0 


Industrial  securities 

Commercial  and  banking  securities '  7. 9  5. 0 

Transportation  securities 5.2  |  4.9 

From  these  data  it  is  evident  that  the  German  investor  in  the 
securities  of  stock  companies  counts  upon  an  average  return  of  5  jper 
cent  in  interest.  The  figure  is  materially  higher  than  in  England  or 
France. 

BANK  CLERKS'  PENSIONS. 

GEKMAN   ORGANIZATION   FOR  GIVING   INSURANCE  TO  EMPLOYEES. 

Vice-Consul-General  Charles  A.  Risdorf,  of  Frankfort,  forwards 
an  announcement  of  the  Central  TTnion  of  German  Banks  and  Bank- 
ers regarding  the  proposed  organization  for  providing  old-age  and 
disability  pensions  for  bank  officials  and  bank  clerks,  annuities  for 
their  widows,  and  education  for  their  orphans.  lie  also  sends  copies 
of  the  statutes,  from  which  the  following  is  derived : 

Some  large  banks  in  Germany  now  i)en8!on  their  employees  out  of  their  own 
funds,  but  the  desirability  of  a  more  general  establishment  by  banks  of  a  system 
of  Insurance  among  employees  which  would  be  independent  of  the  government 
institutions  has  been  recognizoil,  not  only  by  the  banks  and  their  employees, 
but  also  by  the  (ierman  Bundesrat.  The  system  provides  that  all  bank  em- 
ployees shall  be  classltied  according  to  the  salaries  received,  12  classes  having 
been  established.  The  premium  is  fixed  at  S.5  per  cent  of  the  average  annual 
salary  of  the  given  class,  four  parts  of  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  employees 
and  four  and  one-half  parts  by  the  banks.  A  iHMision  is  to  be  i)ald  to  the 
insured  employee  in  case  of  i)ermanent  disability.  From  his  Or)th  year  on  the 
Insured  i)ers(m  is  also  to  receive  a  pension  whether  or  not  he  has  retired  from 
his  i)08t.  The  widows  of  insured  employees  will  receive  annuities  and  their 
ori)hans  sums  for  e<lucation. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  show  the  actual  i>remiums  paid:  In  Class  I, 
the  lowest,  embracing  all  annual  salaries  up  to  $131.  the  average  income  upon 
which  insurance  is  computcnl  is  $1(K).  and  the  monthly  premium  is  71  cents,  37 
cents  of  which  the  bank  pays,  while  the  employee  pays  ti4  cents.  In  ("lass  VI, 
comprising  incomes  ranging  fnmi  $42S  to  $571,  the  average  Income  forming  the 
imsis  Is  $r)(K),  the  monthly  premium  $3.55,  of  which  $l.Ht)  is  the  bank's  share  and 
$1.0(J  that  of  the  emi)loyee.  In  the  hlgh(*st  class,  incomes  of  $1,6<W5  and  all  above 
this,  $1,K.5(>  Is  taken  as  the  average,  and  the  monthly  premium  is  $13,  of  which 
$7  falls  uixm  the  bank  and  $(»  ui>on  the  employee. 

The  example  which  follows  shows  the  result  In  a  given  case:  An  employee 
becoming  Insured  at  the  age  of  25  years  and  having  an  annual  sjilary  of  $470, 
which  was  increase*!  $!>5  at  the  expiration  of  each  5  years  of  service,  up  to 
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the  \\\f:hf*Ht  nam.  11.142.  wan  Id  Vfc^re  After  10  ymre'  Hervloe  an  ammal  pen- 
nUm  <»f  $HM):  nfter  2i)  yenm*  nervlce,  $206  annoally;  3()  jrean*.  $325:  and  40 
jr<«rH'.  $4ril».  thw*<»  BuniH  heliiR.  rewneotlvely,  10.  33^  45^  and  5<>.7  i>er  <'«it  of 
liiH  Averap'  annual  Imtmie  for  the  |»erl(Hlfl  named.  Tbene  |ien5i'»nK  arp.  irith 
the  extvptUm  of  that  granted  after  but  10  yemn  of  aervice.  larger  than  tboae 
|inld  under  the  fcovemment  ixmaion  nyatem.  the  percentai^ipfl  of  tbe  arerase 
annual  in4^>n)e  for  the  correaitondlng  perloda  lielng  In  tbe  case  of  government 
1»enf<lonH  H>.  2s.  30,  and  45.  rea{ieetlvely. 

The  flrniH  rIvIuk  tlielr  adherence  to  tbia  agreement  contract  to  insore  all  of 
their  eniploye**^  for  at  leaat  10  years. 

[The  pamphlets  relating  to  the  foregoing  subject,  printed  in  Grer- 
nian,  may  l>e  sei*n  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


BRITISH  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

APPROVE!)   BV    Tira   CHAMBERS   OF   COMMERCE  OF  THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
(it  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  held  in  Ixmdon  on  March  2,  3,  and  4,  the 
president  of  the  ass<KMation,  L#ord  Brassy,  in  his  opening  address, 
as  given  in  the  Chaml^er  of  Commerce  Journal,  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  industrial  legislation,  having  for  its  object  the  maintenance 
of  gcKHl  rt»lations  In^tween  the  workers  and  their  employers,  tlie 
sweated  indusiries,  and  old-age  pensions.  In  regard  to  sweatshops 
he  said:  *•  There  is  a  general  st»nse  that  an  effort  sliould  be  made  t<» 
prohibit  the  employment  of  helpless  and  unorganized  labor  at  starva- 
tion wages,  and  when  we  rememwr  that  it  is  chiefly  women  who  suffer 
from  these  hard  and  hopeless  conditions,  our  sympathies  are  more 
d(H»j)ly  engaged.'"  The  president's  reference  to  old-age  pensions, 
which  were  as  follows,  are  still  more  interesting  and  pronounced: 

Tlie  act  Ijjtely  rmAHe<]  ^vfn^  [lenHionii  to  the  nged  poor  \n  not  a  party  measore. 
Many  n'^n't  that  we  have  not  dtalt  with  pensions,  as  In  (Jennany,  on  a  con- 
tributory ImsiK.  In  (ierniany  the  working  man  and  his  employer  offered  no 
resistance  to  thl8  arrangement.  The  Knglish  are  not  a  docile  people.  With  ns 
it  would  have  Imvu  lniiM)8HiI)le  to  carry  through  a  cominilsory  scheme.  Nor  in 
any  country  w(Mild  It  l)e  practicable  to  conijiel  contributions  from  the  poorest 
cIjisscs.  Tlie  iniprovenient  of  their  hard  h)t  is  the  chief  concern  of  tbe  statea- 
nmn.  When  we  h»arn  from  the  reiM>rt  of  the  poor-law  commission  that  in  the 
Slate  of  IlainbiirK  alone  there  are  113  relief  committees  and  1,513  alimoners, 
we  have  <(»nrlnsive  pnM)f  that  vast  numl)ers  of  the  iK)or  have  not  benefited — 
nor  IndfHHl  in  it  |H)HKible  that  they  should  benefit — from  a  plan  of  pensions  based 
on  contrlbutlouH. 

With  our  ample  resources  we  are  not  crippling  ourselves  unduly  in  undertak- 
ing to  pay  i)ensit>ns  to  the  aged  iK>or»  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  ex|>enditure 
will  be  witluMit  com|>ensation.  (Hear,  hear.l  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  tiie  agtni  In  the  workhous<»8  will  be  greatly  reduced.  An  illus- 
tration may  be  given.  When  I  first  Joined  the  admiralty,  a  committee  had 
KH-ently  rc|x>rt«Hl  on  the  administration  of  Greenwich  HospltaL  The  report 
containiHl  a  suggestion  that  outdoor  i)enRion8  should  be  offered.  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopt tnl.  Note  the  result.  We  had  2,000  pensioners  In  residence  at 
(irt^enwlch.  They  were  maintained  In  comfort;  they  were  surrounded  by 
Inspiring  aswK'iations.  But  there  can  be  no  Joy  In  the  set  gray  life  of  a  public 
Institution,  however  RT>Iendid.  Of  the  2.000  inmates,  800  had  left  Greenwich 
at  the  end  of  one  month.  At  the  end  of  two  months  every  man  had  gone  except  a 
few  who  were  b^Mlridden  in  the  Infirmary.  If  iienslons  largely  diminish  the  num- 
ber iu  workhouses,  the  effect  must  be  to  lesseu  the  local  burden  of  tbe  poor  rates. 
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EDUCATION. 


TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 
URUGUAY. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  ESTABLISHED  IN  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

Vice-Consul  Charl^  Lyon  Chandler^  of  Montevideo,  forwards  the 
following  account  of  the  progress  of  commercial  education  in  Uru- 
guay: 

llie  first  step  toward  systematically  organizing  and  developing 
the  courses  in  accounting,  which  had  been  given  previously  at  the 
University  of  Montevideo,  into  an  effective  programme  of  commercial 
education  was  taken  by  Dr.  Claudio  Williman,  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  in  October,  1903,  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Government  for 
the  organization  of  a  faculty  of -commerce  in  the  university.  His 
plan  was  approved,  and  in  Id^arch,  1904,  the  faculty  began  its  work. 
The  new  courses  of  instruction  proved  so  popular,  and  aroused  so 
much  interest  in  commercial  education  throughout  Uruguay,  that 
Dr.  Williman,  now  President  of  the  Republic,  who  still  takes  great 
interest  in  educational  matters,  raised  tne  faculty  of  commerce  by 

Presidential  decree,  on  December  31,  1908,  to  the  rank  of  a  School  of 
iommerce.    The  same  decree  also  provided  for  a  dean,  a  director,  and 
a  board  of  overseers  for  the  school,  the  latter  to  be  composed  of  six 

? arsons,  five  to  be  business  men  and  one  a  professor  in  the  school, 
he  school  is  authorized  to  confer  higner  scientific  degrees. 
This  reorganization  is  now  being  actively  carried  out  by  the  univer- 
sity authorities,  who  are  studying  closely  the  organization  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Many  friends  of  the  new  school  hope  that  this  reorganization  will 
make  it  a  post-graduate  institution,  instead  of  being  merely  a  school 
of  the  university,  as  at  present.  It  is  also  hoped  that  more  time  can 
be  given  to  consular  instruction  and  the  methods  of  extending 
Uruguayan  commerce.  The  institution  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
transition,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  reorganized  and  amplified 
branches  of  study  will  follow  the  same  lines  as  did  those  taught 
heretofore. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  COMMERCE. 

There  are  now  13  professors  in  the  faculty  of  commerce,  all  of 
whom  are  well  Qualified  men,  while  those  giving  the  more  practical 
courses  have  had  much  business  experience.  The  studies  at  present 
taught  prepare  for  two  distinct  fields  of  mercantile  usefulness,  viz, 
accountants,  who  are  required  to  pursue  the  first  two  vears  of  study, 
and  need  not  take  anv  foreign  languages;  and  trained  business  men, 
for  whom  the  entire  t^iree  years'  course  is  required. 

Besides  the  ordinary  studies  of  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  etc., 
taught  in  every  business  school,  there  are  courses  of  office  practice,  ac- 
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counting  and  merchant ilo  operations,  science  of  business,  conmiercial 
geography  Knancial  customs  and  consular  legislation,  and  three  years 
each  in  Hn^li^h  and  French. 

It  i.>  the  endeavor  of  the  rector  and  professors  of  the  Universiiy 
to  have  these  aiurx^s  given  in  the  most  practical  and  businesslike 
manner,  teaching  the  students  from  the  first  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
strives.  They  invite  siicpestions  from  all  interested  in  this  important 
held  of  e(hication,  wishing  all  Uru^fuayans  to  take  a  patriotic  pride 
in  the  siictvss  of  this  national  institution^  In  this  they  have  been 
hiicc<»s>ful.  To  ilhistrate  the  practical  manner  in  which  the  various 
siihjiH'ts  are  taught,  the  students  in  the  first  course  in  business  admin- 
istration visit  the  chemical  lal)oratory  in  the  department  of  secondary 
instruction,  to  i)erform  practical  experiments  there;  and  in  the  second 
courst»  in  the  same  subjtvt,  the  stuclents,  who  are  divided  into  groups 
for  tlio  pur|M)M\  also  |)erform  laboratory'  exercises  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  professors.  In  each  of  the  various  business  course- 
the  students  conduct  a  model  office,  keeping  all  the  ledgers  and  other 
l)ooks  ordinarily  in  a  mcHlern  business  establLshment.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible only  us<»fnl,  practical  business  English  and  French  are  taught 
in  the  langiuipe  coiirs(»s.  The  practical  equality  which  English  and 
French  share  m  the  curricidiim  is  well  worth  notinjr.  Xor  are  educa- 
tional excursions  neglected;  the  professor  of  "  practice  in  office  work^ 
Sefior  1).  I»iiis  A.  Mjiiru»n>,  takes  his  pupils  on  an  annual  educational 
visit  to  Buenos  Ain»s  to  study  the  varied  commercial  activities  of  that 
im|M)rtant  trade  center. 

AUSTRALIA. 

MKLB4)rRNK   INIVKKSITV    NOW    PROVIDES  A   VKTERINARY   COXTRStL 

Consul  John  F.  Jewell  reports  that  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  of  instruction  in  other  departments  of  the  Melbourne 
University  the  veterinary  committee  has  drafted  proposed  regula- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  veterinary  medicine,  and 
a  degree  and  a  license  in  veterinary  medicine  at  that  institution. 
The  requirements  are  as  follows: 

These  provide  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  veteri- 
nary meaicine  shall,  after  matriculation,  pass  five  examinations  and 
complete  five  years  of  study.  During  the  first  year  candidates 
must  attend  lectures,  do  laboratory  wonc,  and  pass  examinations  in 
natural  philosophy,  part  1;  biology,  part  1  (zoology  and  botany); 
and  chemistry,  part  1.  No  candidate  shall  enter  upon  the  examina- 
tion for  his  second  year  unless  he  has  studied  and  passed  examina- 
tions in  organic  chemistry,  part  1,  and  histology,  and  during  the 
second  year  students  will  be  required  to  take  ana  pass  examinations 
in  histology  (two  terms),  physiology,  equine  anatomy,  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  domesticated  animals.  In  the  third  year  th^ 
must  take  pathology  with  bacteriology,  agricultural  botany  with 
mycology,  veterinary  hygiene  and  dietetics  (two  terms),  and  phar- 
macology and  pharmacy  (two  terms),  and  in  the  fourth  year  para- 
sitology (two  terms),  veterinary  surgery,  veterinary  obstetrics  (one 
term),  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Before  completing  the  fourth  year,  however,  candidates  must  pro- 
duce certificates  showing  that  they  have  received  instruction  in  and 
attained  a  practical  knowledge  or  stable  management|^manipulati(Hi 
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of  domesticated  animals,  principles  of  shoeing,  meat  inspection,  and 
examinations  for  soundness,  ana  also  received  instruction  in  veteri- 
nary practice  during  two  years  under  conditions  previously  approved 
by  the  faculty.  Candidates  who  have  completed  the  fourtn  year 
may  be  admitted  to  the  license  in  veterinary  medicine. 

During  the  fifth  vear  candidates  must  attend  lectures,  laboratory 
and  field  work,  and  pass  examinations  in  advanced  pathology  and 
bacterioloOT,  and  state  and  municipal  sanitary  science.  They  must 
also  attend  such  hospital  practice  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
faculty.  

FRANCE. 

GRADED  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  SH^K  INDUSTRY. 

Consul  John  C.  Covert,  of  Lyon,  sends  the  following  account  of 
a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  weaving  and  embroidery  school 
in  the  interests  of  the  French  silk  industry : 

During  some  years  past  a  project  has  been  under  consideration  to 
establish  a  national  weaving  and  embroidery  school  in  Lyon,  and  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Cruppi,  has  recently  taken  up  the  subject 
and  proposes  that  the  National  Government  at  Paris  shall  act  with 
the  municipality  of  Lyon  in  the  premises.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
latter  contribute  $193,000  to  the  enterprise.  The  Minister  of  Com- 
merce has  set  forth  in  a  recent  statement  his  plan  of  organization 
and  conduct  of  the  school  as  follows : 

It  will  be  necessary  at  first  to  provide  for  tbe  apprenticeship  of  young  men 
who  wish  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  as  a  life  business.  This  would  include 
a  course  of  apprenticeship  for  hand  and  steam  looms  for  warpers,  designers, 
setters  on  card,  readers,  piqueurs,  and  monteurs. 

There  should  be  a  complete  and  progressive  apprenticeship,  including  such 
a  technical  knowledge  as  will  enable  the  workman  to  carry  on  his  trade  intel- 
ligently. Parallel  with  this,  an  analogous  organization  should  furnish  the  same 
Instruction  to  the  departments  of  dyeing,  preparing,  printing,  embroidery,  and 
the  machinery  used  in  weaving. 

A  higher  department,  which  might  be  called  the  superior  section  of  technical 
instruction,  should  receive  future  manufacturers,  mill  owners,  overseers,  sam- 
plers, young  men  from  17  to  20  years  of  age,  already  possessing  solid  elementary 
Instruction  and  a  fund  of  technical  information  which  would  permit  them  to 
assimilate  rapidly  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  manufacture  in  all  its  branches 
and  to  make  new  designs.  This  organization  should  be  supplemented  by  courses 
of  lectures  intended  to  promote  elementary  improvement  and  to  increase  the 
fund  of  information  of  the  workingmen  and  apprentices  who  were  unable  to 
attend  the  school  before  going  to  work  in  the  factory.  The  school  would  thus 
popularize  all  knowledge  useful  to  manufacturers  or  workmen  in  the  silk  indus- 
tries.   Boarding  and  day  pupils  will  be  received  in  the  school. 


ITALY. 

NATIONAL    COLLEGES   FOR    DISSEMINATING    EXPERT    KNOWLEDGE. 

Consul  Jerome  A.  Quay  reports  that  at  Florence  there  are  three 
agricultural  schools,  all  of  them  located  at  the  Cascine  park.  He  de- 
scribes these  Italian  institutions  as  follows : 

The  first  building  is  especially  adapted  for  the  study  of  gardening. 
This  model  school  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Italy  and  accents  also 
foreign  students.  The  instruction,  both  practical  and  manual,  is  ex- 
tended to  all  work  which  is  performed  within  hothouses,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  After  the  pupils  have  undergone  a  certain  amount  of 
preliminary  instruction  they  are  taken  to  the  orchards,  ^^p^KWrt!^ 
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kitchen  gardens,  and  thence  to  the  flower  gardens  and  bothonses, 
where  they  have  practical  instruction  in  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees, 
grafting  of  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  and  domei^ic  and  American 
Tines,  sowing  and  transplanting,  nreparing,  keeping,  and  planting  of 
8ee<is,  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  market,  forced  cuuivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  cultivation  in  hothouses,  tepidarium  and  open- 
air  culture  ox  ornamental  trees,  plants,  etc^  and  by  this  means  the 
pupils  acquire  the  necessary  exoerience  and  skill  in* their  profe«kn. 
Tlie  second  building  is  for  girls.  The  teaching  comprises:  Agron- 
omy, floriculture,  gardening,  |)oultrv  breeding,  bee-keeping,  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  coc(M)ns,  dairy  in  housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  and 
dn*ssniakin£r,  as  well  as  a  general  course  of  school  instruction. 

The  scholars  come  from  the  better  class  of  society,  and  when  they 
have  obtained  their  degree,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  about  three 
years,  it  is  the  purix>sc  of  the  school  to  send  its  graduates  through 
the  principal  agricultural  districts  of  Italy  to  disseminate  their 
knowledge  among  the  country  folk  who  are  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits,  vcgi*tables,  and  general  fiirm  products. 

The  third  and  last  building  is  occupied  by  the  Agricultural  Colo- 
nial Institute  foundcii  by  Prof,  (iino  Bartolommei  Gioli,  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  Italian  Africa.  The  school  course  comprises  the 
teaching  of  colonial  farming,  the  rearing  and  management  of  live 
stock,  iK>ultry  breeding,  felhnfir  of  timl)er,  etc,  esp^ially  for  young 
men  who  wish  to  settle  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Africa. 


GERMANY. 

PLANS  nm  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATION.VL  CHEMICAL  LADOIATOKT. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  adTiaes  that  mn 
association  has  been  formed  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  estaUiA- 
ing  a  national  chemical  lab<M*atory.  A  fund  of  l,000/)00  marts 
($238,000)  is  to  be  raised  for  erecting  a  suitable  building  with  the 
requisite  equipment  The  board  of  directors  of  the  association  is 
requesting  the  Federal  Government  to  support  the  new  institution  I7 
an  annual  subvention  of  100,000  marks  ($23,800).  The  state  Gov- 
ernment of  Prussia  has  tendered  a  site  for  the  building  free  of  cost 
Germany  being  foremost  among  nations  in  chemical  and  medical 
science,  the  new  laboratory  will  no  doubt  become  r^iowned  and  of 
great  practical  value,  attracting  students  from  all  parts  of  the  worid. 


JAPAN. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND  8TATIT8  OF  FOREIGN  PHYSICIANS. 

In  rosponse  to  an  American  inquiry  Consul  George  H.  Scidmore, 
of  Xa^saki,  sends  a  report  on  medical  schools  and  laws  applying 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Japan  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken : 

Medical  colleges  are  located  at  Tokyo,  Kioto,  Fukuoka,  CSuba, 
Sendai,  Okayama,  Kanazawa,  Nagasaki,  Aidii,  and  Komamota  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  have  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  work  in 
the  elementary  and  middle  schools  before  they  are  admitted  to  ordi- 
nary medical  colleges,  and  in  case  of  admLssion  to  the  medical  colleges 
of  I'okyo,  Kioto,  and  Fukuoka  universities,  students  are  required  to 
pursue  three  additional  years'  s-tudy  in  the  higher  schools. 
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Graduates  from  the  imperial  universities  and  other  approved  med- 
ical schools  must  secure  a  license  from  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs 
before  they  begin  to  practice.  A  graduate  of  a  foreign  medical 
school  or  a  holder  of  a  physician's  license,  coming  from  a  country 
that  licenses  Japanese  physicians  without  examinations,  may  be 
licensed  by  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  No  person  may  practice 
medicine  who  has  been  convicted  of  felony,  who  is  deprived  of  civil 
rights,  or  who  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  fined  in  con- 
nection with  medical  practice.  For  ten  years  books  must  be  kept  by 
physicians,  and  the  names,  ages,  residences,  professions,  and  the  names 
of  diseases  of  patients  and  the  method  of  treatment  applied  to  them 
must  be  entered  therein.  Physicians  can  not  make  a  raise  advertise- 
ment by  boasting  of  their  talents,  nor  can  they  advertise  as  having  a 
secret  method  of  treatment.  [The  other  features  of  the  law  relatmg 
to  physicians  and  the  practice  of  medicine  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  or 
Manufactures.]  

BRITISH  INDIA 

STUDENTS  BEING  SENT  ABROAD  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Indian  Trade  Journal  states  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  Advanc«nent  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Education  of  Indians  held  in  Calcutta  in  February,  100  students  were 
selected  for  industrial  education  in  foreign  countries  this  year. 
Twenty  scholarships  ranging  from  $8  to  $35  gold  per  month  with 
passages  were  granted,  and  &  more  students  were  granted  only  pas- 
sages. The  scholars  include  some  of  the  most  brilliant  graduates  of 
the  university.  

CANADA. 

MALE  TEACHERS  DECREASING AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  LOSING. 

Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  of  Kingston,  notes  the  following  changes 
in  the  schools  in  Canada : 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  perceptibly  decreasing.  In  1907  there  were  1,201  male 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  as  against  4,837  female  teachers.  In  the 
urban  schools  the  number  was  582  men  as  against  3,273  women.  In 
1906  the  percentage  was  19.08,  and  it  fell  to  18.02  in  1907.  The  total 
expenditure  in  primary  schools  was  $7,556,179.  an  increase  of  $1,152,- 
973  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  expenditures  on  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institute  were  $1,213,696,  an  increase  of  $184,403.  The 
amount  expended  in  teachers'  salaries  in  primary  schools  was 
$4,389,524. 

The  school  system  is  largely  on  the  line  of  the  American  common 
schools,  although  the  English  rule  of  spelling  is  adhered  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers,  formerly  American  text-books  and  histories 
were  largely  in  use,  but  these  are  being  supplanted  by  Canadian  or 
English  versions. 

MEXICO. 

country's  first  modern  normal  school  opened  at  saltillo. 

Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  of  Saltillo,  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  new  Mexican  college  for  training  teachers : 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  normal  school  building  at  Saltillo  on 
February  5  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education  ^  JNIexico, 
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a>  this  is  statetl  t(»  Ik»  the  first  normal  hohool  built  on  modem  plans 
to  l)e  roinpieted  in  tlu»  Uepuhlic.  The  eiHfice  was  erected  by  the  State 
of  Coiihiiila  at  a  in»^t  of  rnort*  than  $150,000  Unite<i  States  currency, 
is  of  brick  and  cnt  stone,  and  comprises  two  stories  and  basement. 
Including  the  normal  pupils,  busine>s  classes  for  girls,  and  the  vari- 
ous practit-e  clasM»s  of  primary  pupils,  the  authorities  of  the  school 
ex(MH-t  that  over  five  hundred  nupds  will  receive  instruction  in  the 
budding.  The  building  is  well  e<iuip|)e<l  with  a  large  g^^^mnasiom, 
chemical  and  phvsical  lalwratories,  music  rooms,  etc.,  while  work- 
r(K)ms  for  manual  training  are  alx)  provided.  Domestic  science  in- 
struction is  also  providi^l  for  the  girls,  many  of  whom  are  pensioned 
by  the  state  government  while  they  are  pursuinjr  their  instruction. 

The  completion  of  this  building  for  tne  training  of  teachers  for 
the  public  .s<'h<H)Is  of  the  State  is  evidence  that  the  authorities  are 
fully  alive  to  the  imjwrtanc^e  of  the  education  of  the  children. 


GUATEMALA. 

HTl'DY  OF  ENtJLISlI   MADE  COMPrLSORY  IN  THE  REPTBUC. 

A  copy  of  the  re(vnt  tUvree  of  (tuatemala  relating  to  the  compul- 
sory stuJly  of  the  Knglish  language  in  the  primary  schools  of  that 
n»public,  has  Ikhmi  forwarded  by  Mr.  Wilham  Heimke,  American 
muiister  to  (luatemala.  It  is  signed  by  President  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabn^ra,  who  s|H»aks  of  the  mH»d  of  the  knowledge  of  Engrlish 
*'  among  the  jK^ople  of  (fuatemala  in  their  privileged  situation  in  the 
mcMlern  world  and  through  the  advantages  oflfered  by  its  Inter- 
Oceanic  Kailway." 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

CHINA. 

OPl*()RTl'NITY   FOR   AMERICAN   TEXT-BCK)K   PUBUSHERS. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  New  York  publishing  bouse,  Consul 
Julean  II.  Arnold,  of  Amoy,  furnishes  the  following  information  con- 
cerning educational  conditions  in  China  and  the  opportunities  for 
American  text-book  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  school  supplies 
in  the  Empire: 

The  field  seems  to  be  one  of  such  importance  and  with  so  much 
promise  for  the  future,  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Ajmerican 
text-book  publishing  houses  to  send  their  representatives  here  to 
study  it  for  themselves.  The  sale  of  school  text-books  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  in  that  personal  representation  counts  for  more  than 
all  other  methods  combmed.  In  tne  event  of  American  text-book 
publishing  houses  sending  their  representatives  to  China,  the  Ajneri- 
can  consuls  will  assist  them  toward  being  properly  introduced  to  the 
educational  authorities,  and  render  them  such  other  assistance  as  will 
tend  to  make  their  w^ork  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

INTEREST   IN    MODERN    EDUCATION. 

The  interest  in  modern  education  is  now  sufficiently  aroused  in 
China  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
China  will  strive  to  give  every  village  throughout  the  Empire  a  mod- 
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em  school,  and  while  the  introduction  of  modem  education  is  still 
in  the  embryonic  state,  the  best  opportunities  present  themselves  to 
the  foreign  text-book  publisher  to  work  his  way  into  the  market,  and 
bjr  studying  the  needs  of  the  market  as  the  trend  of  the  new  educa- 
tional system  becomes  more  clearljr  defined,  be  in  a  position  to  adapt 
himself  to  its  demands.  While  it  is  never  to  be  expected  that  China 
will  do  otherwise  than  make  Chinese  the  basis  of  all  instructions  in 
its  schools,  yet  the  Chinese  people  are  by  nature  splendid  linguists, 
and  as  the  commercial  relations  oetween  China  and  the  outside  world 
develop  and  expand,  the  interest  in  English,  the  commercial  language 
of  the  Orient,  will  undoubtedly  increase  proportionately. 

No  American  text-book  publishing  house  has  its  representative  in 
the  East,  nor  have  I  ever  neard  of  such  representative  visiting  the 
East  on  ousiness. 

SALESROOM  FOR  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

The  proposition  of  establishing  a  show  and  salesroom  in  Shanghai, 
in  charge  of  a  representative  bent  upon  working  up  a  good  business, 
is  one  which  should  receive  the  attention  of  American  te2d;-book  pub- 
lishing houses,  but  a  much  better  proposition  would  be  that  of  estab- 
lishing, in  connection  with  a  text-book  show  and  salesroom,  a  show 
and  salesroom  for  American  school  supplies,  laboratory  apparatus, 
school  musical  instruments,  dummy  rifles,  etc  While  the  market  for 
English  text-books  will  always  be  a  limited  one,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Engli^  will  probably  never  be  universally  taught,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  market  for  laboratory  apparatus  and  general  school  sup- 
plies should  offer  no  end  of  inducements.  China  needs  scientinc 
laboratories  probably  more  than  any  other  educational  factor,  and 
with  the  new  education  the  study  of  the  sciences  must  take  a  promi- 
nent place.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  many  years  before  China  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  example  of  Japan  and  manufacture  the  great  bulk 
of  the  laboratory  apparatus  and  school  supplies  used  in  her  schools, 
for  naturally,  before  she  can  take  up  the  manufacture  of  these  arti- 
cles, she  must  know  something  about  them.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
is  a  splendid  field  open  to  foreign  concerns  handling  the  laboratory 
apparatus  and  school  supplies  which  the  new  education  in  China 
will  demand.  [The  names  of  educational  institutions  in  Amoy  hav- 
ing English  departments  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

MEXICO. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDA^XE  COMPULSORY  IX  THE   STATE  OF  VERACRUZ. 

Consul  William  W.  Canada  supplies  the  following  information 
concerning  the  schools  and  school  system  of  the  Mexican  State  of 
Veracruz,  and  the  opening  which  exists  for  the  sale  of  American 
schoolbooks,  dictionaries,  etc. : 

Perhaps  Governor  Teodoro  A.  Dehesa  of  this  State  has  done  as 
much  as  any  man  in  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  popular  education.  In 
the  city  of  Veracruz,  as  well  as  at  interior  points  of  the  State,  he 
has  been  ably  seconded  in  every  instance  by  the  local  authorities. 
Sch<M)l  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  every  youngster  of  school  acre 
found  upon  the  streets  during  the  hours  of  tuition  is  immediately 
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taken  in  cliarfse  by  an  officer  and  delivered  to  the  principal  of  tlie 
nearej^t  nublic  hcIuk)L 

Tlie  e<uu*ati<>nal  system  in  this  consuUr  district  is  controlled  b^  the 
governor  and  stvrt^tary  of  state,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  three  emin^it 
profe>M)rK.  The  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  in  this  vicinity, 
however,  i^  entniste<l  to  four  inspectors  of  instruction.  Aside  fnMD 
these  officials  there  are  other  persons  who  exercise  great  influence  in 
edurational  matters. 

S(*h<M>l  lMM>ks,  in  fact  all  educational  works^  im^ludinc^  dictionaries, 
must  l>e  pun*has(H]  by  the  scholars,  and  there  are  probably  four  or 
Kve  lKM)ksellers  doin^  business  in  this  line  in  this  consular  district 
from  whom  tliey  may  Ih»  olHained.  Dictionaries  of  the  En^^ish  lan- 
piHp»  in  use  here  are  Funk  k  Waenairs  Standard,  Webster's  and 
VehiMjuez'.  In  addition  to  these  worts,  Webster's  comnnin-school  dic- 
tionaries and  Velas(]uez'  w^hool  edition  are  in  evidem^e.  It  must  not 
Ih»  snpi>osi»(l  that  tliese  works  are  in  general  use,  for  this  is  by  no 
means  tlie  case.  S*hcK)l  principals,  officials,  and  business  men  possess 
lxK)ks  generally  in  the  Spanish  language  only,  and  they  are  in  nearly 
everv  instance  heavy,  voluminous,  and  bulky  works,  which  are  very 
costfy.  Translating  dictionaries  are  also  used  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  public  offices  ancl  business  houses,  either  from  French  or  Spanifji 
into  F^nglish,  but  plain,  simple  Enplish  dictionaries  are  seldom  seen 
outside  of  private  s<'h(M>ls  or  families.  Many  of  the  best  families 
here  educate  their  children  at  home  after  they  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  age, 

TEXT-B(K>KS    MTST   BE    ADAPTED   TO    MARKET. 

The  study  of  the  Englisli  language  is  included  in  the  general  pro- 
gramme of  education,  but  the  language  is  not  taught  to  the  extent  it 
might  Ih»;  that  is  to  say,  the  urogranune  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in 
this  instance.  In  the  line  of  schoollKK)ks,  nuiny  are  procured  from 
the  1  nited  States.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these  are  not 
exactly  suitable  for  Mexicans.  For  instance,  arithmetics  are  defective 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  metric  system  is  the  only  one  in  use  here 
and  is  made  compulsory  by  law;  geographies,  also,  are  not  up  to 
rtHjuirements,  for  the  average  work  piiblished  in  the  United  States 
gives  but  very  little  space  to  what  is  of  first  importance  here — 
Mexico,  which  is  alnu»st  overl(K)ked,  very  little  being  said  about  it. 
Finally,  there  is  no  English  school  history  of  this  country  on  the 
market,  as  far  as  I  know.  This  country  presents  an  excellent  field 
for  scluK)llK)oks  suitable  for  the  Mexican  people,  and  publishers  in 
this  line  of  English  text-lKK)ks  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  given. 

Public  instruction  being  under  the  authority  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, it  follows  that  these  officials  are  the  ones  to  approach  for  the 
introduction  of  educational  works  on  a  large  scale,  or  whatever  kind 
or  nature  they  may  be.  I  trust  that  this  plain  statement  of  facts 
may  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  by  our  booksellers  as  to  the  needs 
of  this  country.  A  list  of  names  of  all  influential  persons  connected 
in  any  manner  with  the  educational  system  of  this  consular  district 
is  forw^arded,  and  any  of  these  persons  addressed  on  the  subject 
under  consideration  will  reply  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  [A 
list  of  the  names  of  officials  in  charge  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  of  Veracruz  is  on  tile  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  BELGIUM. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN   LIEGE  FOR  EVERY   TRADE   AND  INDUSTRY. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  development  of  technical  institutions  in 
Belgium,  Consul  H.  Abert  Johnson  writes  as  follows  concerning  the 
establishment  of  free  libraries  in  Liege  in  connection  with  its  trade 
schools: 

There  is  no  trade  or  industry  carried  on  in  the  Liege  district  that 
does  not  possess  its  institution  for  training  high-grade  workmen. 
Amon^  these  may  be  cited  the  schools  for  mechanical  training  (ecole 
mecanique),  a  school  for  gunsmiths,  schools  for  teaching  horticulture, 
carpentry,  plumbing,  house  painting,  tailoring,  stonecutting,  shoe- 
malcing,  etc. 

At  me  same  time  that  these  establishments  for  technical  training 
were  being  instituted  the  communal  authorities  decided  upon  the 
creation  or  what  may  be  classed  as  almost  indispensable  adjuncts  to 
such  schools — free  public  libraries — these  libraries  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  providing  intellectual  recreation  to  the  student  workman, 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  him  the  opportunity  of  developing  to 
a  higher  degree  the  technical  training  acquired  in  the  schools. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN   LIEGE. 

The  city  of  Liege  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  hold  rank  as  a 
pioneer  among  the  earliest  organizers  of  popular  libraries,  as  it  was 
m  1724  that  the  first  of  such  libraries  was  created  in  this  citj.  In 
1794  this  library,  already  comprising  an  important  collection  of 
books,  was  moved  to  the  town  or  Maestricht,  being  subsequently  con- 
fiscated by  the  French  Republic  and  sent  to  Paris.  Nine  vears  later, 
the  French  Empire  having  succeeded  the  Republic,  the  books  were 
returned  and  assigned  partly  to  the  city  and  partly  to  the  lyceum. 
Thus  a  new  library  was  formed,  which  in  1813  comprised  3,866  works 
and  more  than  200  manuscripts. 

The  fall  of  the  French  Empire  again  compromised  the  existence  of 
this  library,  and  it  was  not  reorganized  until  half  a  century  later. 
At  this  time  the  collection  had  lost  much  of  its  scientific  character 
and  was  designated  as  the  "  Bibliotheque  Populaire  du  Centre."  To- 
day the  collection  of  this  municipal  library  comprises  over  24,000 
volumes,  2,800  of  these  works  being  on  history  and  geography,  espe- 
cially history  of  France  and  Belgium.  In  the  fields  of  science  and 
arts  the  catalogue  registers  a  total  of  some  4,000  works,  while  the 
number  of  pubfications  on  literature  reaches  4,500. 

In  order  to  borrow  books  from  this  library  it  is  sufficient  to  present 
a  legally  executed  certificate  of  domicile,  one  person  being  allowed 
a  maximum  of  4  volumes  for  a  period  of  15  days.  Up  to  the  year 
1905  this  library  was  in  a  building  hardly  suited  to  an  institution 
of  this  kind,  an  edifice  which  had  been  erected  in  1558  by  the  Prince 
Bishop  George  of  Bavaria.  In  the  year  1875  a  project  was  drawn 
up  for  the  erection  of  an  industrial  school  and  library  combined,  but 
it  was  not  until  30  years  after  this  period  that  the  collection  of 
books  was  moved  and  installed  in  its  present  premises,  which  consists 
of  an  up-to-date  building  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  occupying 
a  superficial  area  of  162,185  square  feet.    This  building  is  not  used 
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exdu^ivelv  as  a  iihran\  the  ^oiiiul  floor  is  ^iven  over  to  an  infant 
mIum>I  ami  a  inaternity  lio^-nital,  the  library  (Kvupying  the  fir^t  floor. 
('oinpluint>  an*  niadr  that  the  building,  as  a  library,  is  still  somewhat 
laoking  in  the  way  of  u|)-t<»-dato  arrangements,  and  the  readin£^  nwni 
is  somewhat  faulty  in  so  far  as  its  supply  of  light  is  concemea ;  still 
the  ediii(v  is  far  ahead  of  anything  so  far  existing  in  this  city. 

In  addition  to  this  Conununal  Library,  there  are  4  less  impor- 
tant estaldishments  of  this  character,  situateil  in  diflPerent  sections  of 
the  city  f<)r  the  convenienn*  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  localities, 
(M)ntaining  something  like  :i.*i.r»()()  volumes. 

In  the  annual  bndgi^t  of  the  city  the  appropriation  for  popular 
libraries  amounts  to  alniut  $:i,100,  which  is  amtributed  exclusively 
by  the  commune.  The  liliraries  are  open  on  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to 
ninm,  and  during  the  week  in  the  evenings  from  7  to  9. 

The  city.  Inking  fully  alive  to  the  imjwrtamv  of  public  libraries, 
intends  to  continue  the  work  of  extending  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  in  s<»veral  of  the  project*^  for  putting  up  new  sc*h(K)l  buildings, 
the  designs  include  a  public  library  as  a  part  of  the  school  itself. 

READIN*;    PATRONS. 

The  larg«»  numlMT  of  inhabitants  of  the  place  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  op|M)rtunilies  for  improvement  and  study  offere<l  by  tht*se 
libraries  clearly  prove  that  their  establishment  on  the  part  of  the  city 
was  a  move  in  tlie  right  direction.  During  the  year  1903,  the  latest 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  free  public  libraries  were 
patronized  by  41,874  men  and  boys  and  *23,270  women  and  girls,  who 
usi'd  i:U),l(M*»  volumes. 

Thos(»  libraries  instituted  for  the  convenience  of  the  diflFerent 
<iuarters  of  the  city  seem  to  Ik»  rather  more  patronized  than  the  com- 
nuinal  or  central  library,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  them  all.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  partially 
ex|)liunc<l  from  the  fact  that  the  main  or  central  library  is,  for  the 
mcM  part,  a  collection  of  scientific  and  technical  works,  and  finds  its 
largest  numl>rr  of  natrons  among  the  adults  who  are  employed  in  the 
iii(lii>trial  e^tai>lislinients  of  the  city,  while  the  other  libraries, 
although  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  serious  works,  comprise  a 
large  nnnii)er  of  lighter  publications  of  a  purely  literary  character, 
and  their  clientele  is  coniiM)se(l  principally  from  the  children  frequent- 
ing the  primary  schools. 

I  Two  illustrations  of  the  Bibliotheque  Populaire  Centrale,  one 
allowing  the  front  of  the  building  and  the  other  the  main  reading 
room,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


WESTERN  LEARNING  IN  CHINA, 

MISSIONARIES  ARE  CONSIDERED  THE  ADVANCE  AGENTS  OF  OOMMERGE. 

Vioe-Consul  C.  L.  L.  Williams,  of  Chefoo,  forwards  the  following 
report,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  of  that  consulate,  on  western 
learning  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Shantung : 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  there  are  1,000  government  and  private 
schools  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  that  teach  western  branches  of 
learning,  but  in  the  absence  of  official  or  other  reliable  statistics  this 
claim  can  not  be  verified.    The  Chinese,  however,  are  showing  unusual 
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zeal  in  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  English,  which  is  gradually 
becoming  the  international  language  of  commerce  in  the  Empire,  and 
especially  in  the  coast  towns.  The  Province  of  Shantung  contains  96 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  at  least  one  elementary  school, 
while  some  districts  have  more  than  one.  The  intermediary  or  middle 
schools  in  the  province  number  13. 

There  is  an  imperial  provincial  college  at  Chefoo,  where  the 
French  and  Japanese  languages  hitherto  held  the  place  of  first  im- 
portance. These  will  in  the  future  be  dropped  to  second  or  third 
rank  of  importance.  There  are  10  other  higher  government  institu- 
tions in  the  province  devoted  especially  to  western  learning.  In  these 
schools  1,900  students  are  enrolled,  63  Chinese  teachers  are  employed, 
and  9  Japanese,  4  American,  and  2  German  teachers. 

In  Chefoo  there  are  4  private  schools  for  boys  and  2  for  ^rls  given 
to  western  learning,  and  employing  18  Chinese  and  3  foreign  teach- 
ers. At  Chingchowfu  is  a  flourishing  sericultural  college  founded  by 
a  Japanese  who  introduced  a  variety  of  Japanese  cocoon. 

*  MISSION  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  extension  of  schools  for  western  educa- 
tion in  this  province  reveals  the  fact  that  by  far  the  most  extensive 
and  effective  work  is  being  done  by  the  Protestant  missionaries,  the 
most  of  them  being  Americans.  This  work  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  college  graduates,  many  of  them  being  professional 
teachers.  The  schools  (American  and  English)  are  graded  according 
to  the  home  standards,  and  thoroughness  seems  to  be  the  keynote. 
Probably  half  of  those  enrolled  pay  their  own  expenses  at  school  and 
are  doing  good  work.  The  small  schools  in  the  country  prepare  pupils 
for  the  hi^er  schools  at  the  mission  stations,  which  are  always  located 
near  a  principal  city,  and  these  in  turn  prepare  students  for  the 
colleges  and  seminaries.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
"  picked  up  "  their  English,  most  of  the  English-speaking  clerks  and 
employees  come  from  the  mission  schools. 

There  are  six  mission  institutions  of  higher  learning,  American  and 
English,  located  at  Tengchow,  Hwanghsien,  Weihsien,  Chingchowfu, 
Tsinanfu,  and  Taianfu.  A  movement  is  now  under  way  which  will 
unite  all  these,  together  with  some  of  the  German  schools,  into  Shan- 
tung Union  University. 

In  Shantung  are  134  mission  schools  for  boys  with  an  enrollment 
of  2,186  and  40  schools  for  girls  with  an  enrollment  of  835.  Of  the 
220  teachers  for  these  schools,  180  are  Chinese  and  40  are  foreigners. 
The  average  salary  paid  a  native  missionary  teacher  for  boys  is  $3 
per  month,  and  $2  per  month  is  paid  for  women  teachers.  The  native 
teachers  in  government  schools  receive  $10  to  $25  per  month,  while 
foreigners  receive  $100  to  $200  per  month. 

SPECIAL  LINES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Aside  from  the  common  schools  at  Chefoo,  are  the  two  schools  for 
the  deaf  (boys  and  girls) ;  the  Chefoo  Industrial  Mission  schools  in 
the  silk  district  to  the  southwest,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  lace,  etc.,  the  mission  buying  the  product  and  putting  it  on  the 
market;  the  China  Inland  Mission  boys',  girls',  and  primary  and 
kindergarten  schools  for  foreign  children;  and  the  French  school 
for  foreign  boys.    A  private  school  for  foreign  boys  is  also  located 
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at  Wei-hai-wei  and  tn  embryo  American  adiool  for  foreign  d&Udren 
haK  recently  been  opened  at  Hwanghwen. 

In  this  connection,  also,  should  be  mentioned  the  V^ngliA  Baotist 
museum  at  Tsinanfu  and  the  Chefoo  museum  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian mission*  This  institution  has  a  very  Urge  oollectioQ  of 
mounted  birds,  fish,  minerals,  and  stones,  besides  seals,  wildcats, 
weasels,  rabbits,  water  buffalo,  wild  boar,  leopards,  etc  The  daily 
average  attendance  is  about  300,  and,  like  the  Tsinanfu  moseum,  has 
a  chapel  attached. 

Outside  the  medical  misRionaries,  there  are  only  two  foreign  pnM> 
ticing  physicians  reported  in  this  district.  The  14  medical  missioii- 
aries,  with  their  6  hospitals  and  14  dispensaries,  anually  treat  over 
200,000  persons.  A  union  medical  college  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  Tsinanfu,  and  is  part  of  the  Shantung  Union  UniTersi^ 
scheme.  This  university  now  has  a  unicm  college  at  Weihsien  and  t 
union  theological  seninary  at  Chingdiowfu. 

COMKERCIAL  FOaESUXmBK. 

The  medical  branch  of  missions  is  probably  doing  more  toward 
reconciling  the  Chinese  to  foreign  association  than  any  other  agency. 
In  Weihhien,  where  no  foreigner  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  live, 
an  American  medical  missionary  has  recently  opened  a  di^>ensary. 
During  a  recent  overland  trip  to  that  city,  the  mention  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  missionary  invariably  put  me  on  a  friendly  footing. 
Such  a)ntact  with  their  work  forces  the  conclusion  that  the  mis- 
sionarit»s  are  practical  forerunners  of  commercial  enterprise.  They 
seld(»ni  fail  to  win  the  respect  and  esteem  even  of  those  who  do  m^ 
accept  their  doctrines,  and  thus  unconsciously  pave  the  way  fw 
further  foreign  intercourse. 

The  haste  to  make  a  flattering  financial  showing  on  the  part  of 
forei^ers  has  been  an  important  factor  in  delaying  commercial  inter- 
course in  this  country.  However,  a  moderate  reelect  for  Chinese 
customs  and  laws,  a  friendly  interest  in  the  people  as  prospective 
cnstoniers,  and  normal  business  methods  are  domg  mudx  toward 
overcoming  antipathy  to  foreign  enterprise. 


> 
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FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  REGULATIONS. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

IMPORTATION  OF  ADULTERATED  BIL\N  PROHIBITED. 

By  the  decree  of  March  17  the  importation  of  bran  adulterated 
with  mineral  substances  into  Austria-Hungary  is  prohibited  for  sani- 
tary reasons.  The  decree  took  effect  on  the  day  of  its  promulgation, 
March  20,  1909.  

CHINA. 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON  TEA  DUST  REDUCED. 

Consul  Samuel  L.  Gracey,  of  Foochow,  reports,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1909,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Imperial  Chinese  Customs 
at  that  port  has  issued  a  notification  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  tea  shippers  at  Foochow,  who  may  now  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  India  and  Ceylon  shippers  of  this  article.  The  notification  reads 
as  follows : 

The  export  duty  on  Foochow  tea  dust  packed  in  gunny  or  mat  bags 
is  reduced  to  O.BOO  haikwan  taels  per  picul  (the  present  value  of  a 
haikwan  tael  is  62.5  cents;  picul=133^  pounds). 

The  old  rate  of  1.250  haikwan  taels  per  picul  will  continue  to  be 
levied  on  such  tea  dust,  irrespective  of  its  value,  when  packed  in  boxes 
or  chests.  

COLOMBIA. 

INCREASED  IMPORT  DUTY  ON   SALT. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  reports,  under  date  of  March  2,  that  the 
President  of  Colombia  has  issued  a  decree  increasing  the  duty  on 
foreign  salt  imported  through  the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco 
on  the  Pacific  coast  from  20  to  40  cents  gold  for  every  12^  kilograms 
(kilogram=2.204()  pounds).  This  is  done  to  protect  the  salt  industry 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is  now  said  to  be  capable  of  supplying 
the  domestic  demand.  

FRANCE. 

PARLIAMENT  REVISING  THE  FRENCH  TARIFT. 

Consul-General  Frank  H.  MavSon  transmits  from  Paris  the  follow- 
ing additional  information  concerning  the  revision  of  the  French 
tariff: 

The  bill,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sion, was  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  aroused  so 
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much  op|)<>>iti()n  and  pnUcst  in  France  and  from  neighboring  coun- 
tri<^  notably  (treat  Hritain,  that  the  del)ate  on  that  measure,  which 
had  Ihvii  annountnMl  to  liegin  on  March  8,  was  postponed  until  the 
cloM»  of  that  numth. 

Meanwhile  the  original  rejwrt  of  the  narliamentary  commission 
was  submit ttnl  to  a  commit t(H»  of  revision  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
nHM>nsi(U»ring  and  amending,  if  thouglit  advisable,  various  sections 
aptinst  whirh  the  most  determine<i  op|K>sition  had  appeare<L  On 
Friday,  April  2.  the  French  Parliament  adioumetl  over  the  Easter 
holidays  until  ^fav  11,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  debate  on  the 
tariff  nni'-ion  will  1h»  taken  up  immediately  after  the  reassembling 
of  the  ('hamlH»r  of  Denuties  on  that  date. 

It  has  lMH»n  as(vrtame<l  that  the  committee  has  made  in  all  288 
changes  in  the  original  bill  (published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  I>alK)r  as  Tariff  Series,  No.  6  B).  Among  these  chants 
are  the  following,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  in  the  United 
Statics: 

1.  The  pro|H)s<Hl  maximum  duty  of  16  francs  ($3.09)  per  100 
kilos  on  agricultural  machinery  is  reduced  to  1'2  francs  ($2.32).  and 
the  pi-opoMHl  minimum  rate  of  12  francs  is  reduced  to  8  francs  ($1.55) 
IH»r  KM)  kilos. 

2.  The  pro|K)se<l  new  duty  on  tyjx»writers,  which  had  l)een  fixed 
at  75  francs  ($14.48)  as  maximum  and  50  francs  ($9.65)  minimum 
for  ea<h  machine,  has  lK»en  reduced  to  45  francs  ($8.68)  and  30  francs 
($r».7J>),  respivtively. 

3.  The  pro|K»siHl  increase  of  the  duty  on  sewing  machines  from  50 
francs  ($l).r>r))  to  75  francs  ($14.48)  maximum,  and  from  35  francs 
($(>.75)  to  50  francs  ($9.(>5)  per  100  kilos  in  the  minimum  schedule, 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  duties  on  that  important  class  of  exports 
will  probably  reninin  unchanged  from  the  present  tariff. 

So  far  as  has  yet  iH'cn  decided,  the  proposed  advance  of  the  present 
duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  from  6  francs  ($1.16)  per  100  kilos  to  25 
francs  ($4.S2)  maximum  and  14  francs  ($2.72)  minimum  rate  has 
Immmi  sustained  in  the  committee,  and  unless  these  rates  are  modified 
while  the  bill  is  under  debate  in  Parliament,  or  subsequently  neutral- 
ized by  riH-iprocal  negotiations  between  the  two  governments,  a 
serious  blow  will  be  struck  at  an  important  article  of  import  from  the 
United  States,  which  in  1907  exported  6,220,769  gallons  of  cotton- 
seed oil  to  France. 

A  leading  member  of  the  parliamentary  commission  has  stated  in 
a  recent  interview  that  the  proposed  marked  increase  in  so  many  items 
of  the  ijeneral  (or  maximum)  schedule  is  not  aimed  at  the  United 
States,  but  is  nvommended  Ixvause  such  increase  is  deemed  necessary 
to  put  France  in  a  position  to  treat  successfully  with  other  nations. 
The  difference  In^tween  the  i)resent  maximum  and  minimum  schedules 
ranges  in  some  cases  from  10  to  15  per  cent  only  and  even  less.  This 
difference  is  thought  too  slight  to  secure  any  important  concessions 
from  foreign  countries.  The  new  tariff  as  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sion raises  the  difference  between  the  general  and  minimum  schedules 
to  about  50  per  cent,  and  is  expected  to  secure  for  France  important 
advantages  in  future  negotiations. 
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ITALY. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  new  commercial  agreement,  supplementing  that  of  February  8, 
1900,  was  concluded  on  March*  2,  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy,  providing  for  the  admission  of  sparkling  wines  imported  from 
Italy  into  the  United  States  at  the  reduced  rates  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897.  It  also  provides  that  the 
duty  on  tedders  and  mowers  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
Italy  shall  not  exceed  4  lire  per  100  kilos,  which  is  the  present  con- 
ventional rate  on  such  machinery  in  the  Italian  tariff.  Although 
the  commercial  agreement  of  February  8,  1900,  specifies  only  a 
limited  number  or  American  products  as  entitled  to  conventional 
rates,  the  Italian  Government  has  been  applying  the  entire  conven- 
tional tariff  to  imports  from  the  United  States  under  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of 
1871.  The  effect  of  the  new  agreement,  therefore,  is  not  to  change 
the  rate  under  which  American  tedders  and  mowers  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  Italy,  but  to  make  that  rate  binding  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement. 

The  new  agreement  went  into  effect  upon  its  proclamation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  April  24,  1909. 


PANAMA. 

RATES  OF  DUTY  ON   CATTLE. 

By  the  law  of  December  3,  1908,  the  import  duty  on  male  cattle 
is  fixed  at  $20  per  head  and  on  female  cattle  at  $15  per  head.  These 
duties  apply  to  both  live  and  dead  cattle.  Fine  cattle  for  breeding 
purposes  imported  from  Europe,  the  United  States,  or  Jamaica  are 
admitted  free  of  duty.  The  executive  is  authorized  to  reduce  up  to 
50  per  cent  the  duty  on  cattle  should  the  high  price  of  meat  of  domes- 
tic animals  justify  such  action.  Imported  carcasses  are  subject  to  the 
abattoir  tax  in  addition  to  the  import  duty. 

In  the  importation  of  slaughtered  cattle  four  quarters  will  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  carcass.  If  carcasses  are  imported  cut  up 
into  parts  smaller  than  quarters,  400  pounds  of  meat  will  be  consid- 
ered as  constituting  one  carcass,  and  the  duty  will  be  levied  on  this 
basis.  

SALVADOR. 

IMPOSITION    OF    A    TAX    ON    COMMERCIAL    TRAVELERS. 

Charge  d'Affaires  Frazier  reports  by  cable  from  San  Salvador 
that  a  tax  of  $50  silver  per  annum  is  to  be  imposed  on  foreign 
commercial  travelers  in  San  Salvador. 


SIERRA  LEONE. 

PATENT   MEDICINES   CLASSED   AS   SPIRITS   FOR   DUTIABLE   PURPOSES. 

Consul  William  J.  Yerby  furnishes  the  following  information  rela- 
tive to  a  recent  ruling  which  gives  a  new  customs  classification  to 
85881— No.  345—09 16 
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certain  brands  of  patent  medicine  introdnced  into  Sierra  Leone,  West 
Africa: 

The  supreme  court  of  Sierra  Leone  has  recently  decided  tliat  all 
preparations  purtKirting  to  t>e  medicines  containing  more  than  9  per 
cent  of  ali^ihol  shall  be  ctmsidered  spirits  and  subject  to  a  duty  of 
5  shilling  ($1.21)  l)er  British  imperial  g^allon. 

This  ruling  came  alK>ut  as  a  decision  in  a  protest  carried  to  the 
supreme  c*ourt  of  the  colony  by  importers  of  American  medicines. 
The  lalM*ls  on  the  lK>ttle^  amtaininfir  the  medicines  in  question  stated 
that  the  preparations  contained  22.30  per  cent  and  42  per  cent  of 
alcohol  resfKH'tively. 

The  iniiK)rters  have  heretofore  naid  ad  valorem  duties  on  these 
me<liciues,  which  hai){)en  to  l)e  less  than  the  specific  duties,  and  would 
have  continuiMl  to  do  so  but  for  the  fact  that  the  labels  caUed  the 
attention  of  the  customs  officer  to  the  large  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The 
customs  offia»r,  however,  acknowledgeil  before  the  court  that  he  would 
not  have  Imhmi  able  to  detect  so  large  a  i)ercentage  of  alcohol,  as  indi- 
cated l)v  the  lalH*ls,  by  use  of  the  hydrometer,  nor  had  he  made  a  test 
by  reilist illation,  but  American  metlicines  bear  labels  indicating  the 
I)er  ct»nt  of  alcohol  cnnitained  in  the  bottles,  and  this  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  im|)orters  thereof,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  case  under  con- 
sideration.   

SPAIN. 

DR.\WBA('K  ON  TIN   PIJlTE  ON  EXPORTED  TIN  CANS. 

Minister  William  M.  Collier  transmits  from  Madrid  a  copy  and 
translation  of  the  royal  order  dated  March  18,  providing  for  the  tem- 
porary free  admission  into  Spain  of  tin  plate  for  use  in  the  packing 
industry,  concerning  which  he  writes: 

By  tlie  terms  of  the  order  the  import  duty  on  tin  plate  will  be 
n^fuiided  only  when  it  is  ex|>orted  in  the  form  of  cans  containing 
caiuied  i)ro(lncts  within  the  |)eri(Kl  of  1  year.  The  packing  indus- 
try has  within  the  past  10  years  assume<l  considerable  dimensions 
in  the  CHntal)rian  j)rovinces,  where  this  order  has  caused  much 
lK)pular  rejoicing.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  to  enable 
the  packers  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 


SWEDEN. 

TAmFF  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  FOR  REVISION  OF  TARIFF. 

According  to  advices  received  by  the  Handelsvertragsverein  (Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Commercial  Treaties),  of  Berlin,  a 
tariff  coniniission  has  Ix^en  oi)pointed  by  the  Swedish  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1910.  The  com- 
mission, which  is  under  the  presidency  of  a  bureau  chief  representing 
the  ministry  of  finance,  consists  of  two  manufacturers,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agricultural  interests  (of  whom  one  is  a  member  of 
Parliament),  one  wholesale  merchant,  and  one  other  official. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
EFFECT  OF  PURE-FOOD  LAW  ON  SALES  OF  AMERICAN  MEATS. 

C!onsul-General  G.  K.  Gifford,  writing  from  Basel,  under  date  of 
March  6,  describes  the  provisions  of  the  new  pure- food  law  which  is 
shortly  to  be  put  into  effect  in  Switzerland  and  its  possible  effect  upon 
the  American  meat  trade  with  that  country.    The  consul  says : 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  now  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  date 
of  July  1,  1909,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  in  regard  to  traffic  in  food  products,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  issued  the  regulations  governing  their  transportation  and  inspec- 
tion. These  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures),  which  for  more  than  three  years  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  lively  controversy,  are  of  great  importance  to  American 
exporters  of  meats  to  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  they  constitute  a 
decided  aggravation  of  the  existing  situation,  though  the  vigorous 
oppjosition  of  importers  of  American  meats  has  succeeded  in  elimi- 
nating certain  regulations  which  the  sanitary  authorities  at  one  time 
desired  to  prescribe,  especially  those  requiring  the  date  of  packing  on 
boxes  of  canned  meats,  the  exclusion  of  American  sausage,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  Swiss  meats  by  merchants  offering  the 
imported  article  for  sale. 

The  following  are  the  principal  innovations  made  by  the  new 
regulations : 

1.  The  examination  at  the  frontier  is  more  stringent,  and  each  package  must 
be  opened. 

2.  The  importer  must  brand  each  piece  weighing  over  2.2  pounds  with  the 
word  **America."* 

3.  The  former  certificate  of  origin  will  no  longer  be  valid.  The  official 
inspector  of  the  country  whence  the  meat  is  exported  must  expressly  certify, 
in  a  document  drawn  up  either  in  German,  French,  or  Italian,  that  the  meat 
is  sound,  fit  for  human  food,  and  derived  from  animals  of  the  bovine  race* 
sheep,  goats,  or  swine,  which,  before  and  after  slaughter,  were  found  to  be  free 
from  disease,  infection,  or  contagion.  The  certificate  must  be  iegibly  filled  out 
and  signed  by  the  official  inspector  in  his  own  handwriting  and  stamped  with 
his  official  seal. 

4.  All  preservatives,  except  salt,  sugar,  and  saltpeter,  are  forbiddai. 

5.  Sausage,  in  particular,  must  contain  no  meal,  potatoes,  or  tK>rax ;  nor  must 
they  be  colored,  but  the  coloring  of  cheese,  butter,  margarine,  and  preserved 
fruit  is  expressly  authorized. 

6.  In  every  place  where  American  meats  or  lard  are  sold  the  fact  must  be 
indicated  by  the  poster. 

7.  Every  merchant  who  wishes  to  import  foreign  meats  must  provide  him- 
self with  a  8f>ecial  |)ermis8ion  from  the  cantonal  authorities. 

8.  A  si)ecial  jwrmissiou  is  required  for  each  individual  importation  of  frozen 
meat. 

The  principal  importers  of  American  meats  in  Switzerland  inform 
me  that  the  nuestion  whether  their  business  can  continue  after  the 
1st  of  July  aepends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new  law  and 
regulations  are  enforced,  and  on  the  fees  which  are  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Council.  On  the  whole,  thev  think  the  trade, 
while  still  going  on,  will  diminish  in  any  event,  since  small  dealers 
will  be  disinclined  to  go  through  so  many  formalities. 
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TURKEY. 

CDUNTBT  or  OKIGIN  MUST  BE  INDICATED  IN  MAlflFESTB. 

Ambassador  John  (i.  A.  Leinhman  transmits  a  tranidation  of  a 
note  addresstnl  by  the  Turkish  (lovemment  to  the  American  embassy, 
requesting  that  the  manifests  of  articles  imported  into  the  Ottoman 
Empin*  should  l>ear  indications  of  the  country  of  origin  of  said  goods 
and  their  ultimate  destination.  The  note  is  dated  December  6, 1908, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

tYfim  n  n*tN>rt  of  the  (General  Adminlatratlon  of  Indirect  Imposts  it  appears 
that  the  manift^ntH  relative  to  the  artk'len  imiNirted  into  the  Empire  indicate  only 
tlie  fiortfi  of  Hliipoieiit  of  tlie  meretuindliie  to  wtdcli  tiiey  refier,  without  coo- 
tainiiifc  other  lndU*atUm8  reicanlinK  tbelr  place  of  origin. 

Ah  it  1h  lniiN>rtiitit  to  MH'ure  more  nin'nrate  information  concerning  the  cai«- 
touiK  HtittiHtl4*H  of  tlie  Kuiplre  and  tiie  placvfi  of  origin  of  the  merchandise  in 
qiieHtion.  It  iiits  \wvn  decided  that  henceforth  tlie  consignees  shall  be  obliged  to 
Indicate  exa<'tly  over  their  own  signatures,  on  the  reverse  of  the  sblppimg 
orders  and  dc<*laratl«Mi8  which  they  may  present  at  the  customs,  the  place  of 
origin*  as  well  as  the  dentlnatlon  of  the  men*handise  Imported. 

The  eiifoniMnctit  of  tliiM  moHHure  t>elng  calculated  to  assure  the  preparation 
of  cuHtonis  8tatlHtk*s  with  the  desired  acvuracy,  the  Ministry  of  Forei^ 
A  (fa  Irs  ho|H*H  that  the  American  emImHsy.  appreciating  tiie  advantages  which 
would  result  for  trade,  will  ask  American  citlxens  to  conform  to  thla  request. 
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